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ROSEBUD'S   GRANDPAPA 

By  the  Baroness  von  Hutten 


D 


•  •  "'^^v^  EAR  lady,  lived  somewhere 
beyond  Boston;  the  pie- 
for-breakfast  sort,  you 
know." 

Bijou  Mott  looked  around  for  ap- 
proval, and  Mrs.  Clarke  answered  his 
appeal  with  a  soul-satisfying  shriek. 

"Fancy  Ned  Peele's  ever  having  had 
an  aunt  who  ate  pie  for  breakfast  !  " 

"  Fancy  his  ever  having  had  an  aunt 
at  all!" 

"The  funniest  of  all  is  to  fancy  the 
poor  lamb's  having  any  money  at  all.** 

Lady  Arkney  carefully  patted  her 
intricate  curls  and  frizzes.  "Was  he 
poor,  then  ?  "  she  asked. 

Lidu  Clarke  laughed  again.  "As 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  my  dear." 

"  Did  pretty  well  for  a  mouse,  didn't 
he,  though,  Lulu?" 

"Must  have  been  a  bat — ^winged 
mouse,  you  see!" 

"You  are  abominably  silly.  Bijou; 
drink  your  tea,  and  hold  your  peace." 

**  Peace — when  you  are  beside  me, 
queen  of  my  soul?  " 

Lady  Arkney  watched  them,  curi- 
ously. "  You  Americans  are  so  fresh," 
she  said,  at  length.  "You  do  say 
such  rippin'  things  to  one  another. 
Fancy,  *  queen  of  my  soul  '  I  " 

"  Perhaps,  you  mean  that  I  have  no 
soul?"  asked  Bijou,  inspired  to  further 
brilliance  by  her  ladyship's  admiration. 

Every  one  laughed.  It  is  the  proper 
thing  to  do  when  Bijou  Mott  has  made 
a  joke,  and  the  approval  of  an  English 
countess  makes  the  task  easier. 

It  was  six  o'clock,  and  the  sea, 
stretching  before  them,  was  an  undu- 
lating sheet  of  gold;  to  the  left,  the 
cliffs,   rising  sheer   out   of   the   deep 

May  ] 


water,  presented  a  wonderful  study  in 
color  and  shadow. 

These  things,  however,  no  one  no- 
ticed. The  octagon,  a  large,  open  room, 
built  upon  one  comer  of  Sea  View, 
was  so  much  more  interesting,  with  its 
four  occupants,  and  its  tea  and  ices. 

Lulu  Clarke,  who,  as  a  rule,  was 
spoken  of  as  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Clarke, 
to  distinguish  her  from  her  sister-in- 
law,  the  good  Mrs.  Clarke,  leaned  back 
in  her  much-cushioned  chair,  and 
played  with  her  gold  teaspoon;  Lady 
Arkney — ^the  frankness  of  the  rouge 
and  white  on  her  weather-beaten  skin 
betokened  a  certain  strength  of  char- 
acter— had  crossed  her  legs,  and  was 
apparently  interested  in  the  pattern 
of  her  openwork  stockings.  The  two 
men,  O'Haraand  Bijou  Mott,  watched 
the  women. 

"Oh,  I've  always  forgotten  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  O'Hara,  why  do  some  people 
call  you  *  count  '  ?  " 

Lady  Arkney's  sudden  remark 
doubled  up  Bijou,  and  brought  a  flush 
to  the  cheek  of  the  elder  man. 

"I  am  a  count,  Lady  Arkney.  The 
Holy  Father  gave  me  the  title — ^in — 
in  return  for  some  slight  services  I  was 
able  to  render  him." 

She  looked  at  him,  meditatively. 
"  Now,  what  does  the  man  mean?'" 
she  asked.  "  *  The  Holy  Father.'  We 
used  to  call  Gladstone  *  Holy  Moses.'  " 

Bijou  shouted. 

"Count  O'Hara  means  the  Pope, 
Nell,"  put  in  Lulu,  who  was  rather 
good-natiu-ed,  at  times. 

"  Oh,  I  see.     Not  goin*,  are  you?  " 

O'Hara  had  risen.  "I  fear  I  must. 
I  promised  Mrs.  Harry  Wolcott  to  drop 
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in  for  a  few  minutes.  She  wants  to 
talk  her  cotillon  over  with  me." 

With  two  rather  stiff  bows,  he  with- 
drew, and,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
him,  Bijou  again  burst  into  loud 
laughter.  '*0h,  let's  shriek  with  de- 
light. Lady  Arkney,  you  are  ador- 
able!" 

Lady  Arkney  cheerfully  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  shrieks,  and,  when  it  had 
died  away,  asked  for  the  key  to  it. 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  on  the  point  of  an- 
swering when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
tall  woman,  enveloped  in  a  dust-coat, 
entered  unannounced. 

*' Hello,  peeps,"  she  called,  as  she 
approached,  and  then,  having  formally 
greeted  Lady  Arkney,  she  dropped  into 
a  chair,  and  asked  for  a  restorative. 

''Tea?"  inquired  Mrs.  Clarke. 

**Tea.  I  wish  cocktails  weren't  so 
common,  for  I'd  like  one,  awfully." 

''Cocktails  common?  Dear  me, 
they  are  quite  the  thing  at  home!" 
And  Lady  Arkney's  eyebrows  climbed 
appealingly  into  her  hair. 

"Of  course,  they  are,"  agreed  Maud 
Wolcott;  "that's  the  advantage  of 
being  English.  People  in  Camden 
and-  Kentish  Town  don't  drink  'em 
yet,  do  they?  Well,  they  are  drunk 
all  through  the  West,  already,  here  !  " 

Mrs.  Clarke  made  the  tea  and  handed 
it  to  her  exhausted  guest,  while  Bijou 
administered  to  that  weary  giantess 
what  he  called  a  tear  of  neat  whiskey. 

"I'm  dead,  children,"  Mrs.  Wolcott 
began,  when  she  was  somewhat  re- 
stored. "I've  been  singing  to  the 
'incurables,'  and  they  do  take  it  out  of 
me  so!" 

"Then,  why  do  it?"  asked  little 
Bijou.     "  Horrid  things  1  " 

"The  dowager  insists — ^you  know 
the   dowager!" 

''Don't  I!  Sometimes,  I  wish  I 
didn't.  I  say,  Maud,  why  is  she  so 
down  on  me  of  late?" 

Maud  laughed.  "Isn't.  She  de- 
spises you  with  a  nice,  comfy,  O- 
Lord-I-thank-Thee  !  despisement;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  she  has  a  weak- 
ness for  you." 

"Oh,  is  that  it?"  He  stretched 
out  a  long,  well-cared-for  hand,  and. 


taking  a  lump  of  sugar  from  the  little 
gold  bowl,  nibbled  at  it,  with  relish. 

"By  the  way,  Maud,  we're  all 
awfully  glad  about  your  father,"  ex- 
claimed Lulu  Clarke,  suddenly. 

"Oh,  yes.     Isn't  it  dinty?" 

"I  suppose,  en  famille,  we  may  ask 
you  whether  wealth  will  pour  into 
your  coffers,  too?" 

Maud  shook  her  head.  "Oh,  no; 
I  don't  think  so." 

"Surely,  he  won't  give  it  all  to 
Van?" 

"Van  won't  get  a  cent;  that's 
settled.  Aunt  Amanda  didn't  ad- 
mire Van,  and,  as  she  expressed  her 
wishes  very  forcibly  in  her  will, 
papa  can  do  nothing  but  submit." 

"Submit!  I  wish  such  a  trial 
would  be  sent  to  this  child,"  observed 
Bijou. 

"So  do  I.  I'd  like  to  see  what 
you'd  do  with  it.  It  really  is  rather 
amusing,  though,  isn't  it?  At  papa's 
age,  to  inherit  a  fortune!" 

'"At  papa's  age  !  '  He'd  be  pleased, 
wouldn't  he?" 

"He's  forty-six,  my  dear^" 

"And  is  it  true  that  it's  really 
over  two  millions?"  pursued  Lulu, 
curiously. 

"Yes.  He's  promised  me  a  neck- 
lace as  a  souvenir. 

*'  Glitter,  glitter,  little  stones, 
On  our  Maudie's  lovely  neck; 
Luckily,  there  are  no  bones — 

What  rhymes    with  'neck'?     I  could 
compose  so  sweetly,  if  verses  didn't 
have  to  rhyme." 
Mrs.  Wolcott  rose. 

"  Gibber,  gibber,  little  goose. 
No  one  listens — what  s  the  use? 

Well,  I  must  be  off.  By  the  way, 
have  you  seen  Jim  O'Hara?  I've  a 
date  with  him " 

"Better  go  home  to  keep  it,  then; 
he's  just  left  us.  Said  he  was  going 
to  look  in  on  you." 

When  Maud  had  gone.  Lady  Ark- 
ney observed:  "What  a  pity  you 
Americans  are  so  thin!  Now,  she's 
a  rippin'  good-looker,  only,  she  runs 
so  to  bone.     No  figger  at  all,  has  she  ?  " 

The  sun  was  going  down  in  a  glory  ; 
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a  sail-boat  skimmed  crossways  over 
the  bay. 

"You  must  go  now,  Bijou;  we're 
dining  at  Barney's,  with  Ned  Peele, 
and  wish  to  dress." 

"AU  right.  I'U  toddle.  Ain't  I  a 
good-and-plenty  boy?     Au  'voirJ' 

The  two  women  went  in  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  up  to  their  rooms. 
On  the  landing,  Lady  Arkney  paused. 

"Awfully  amusin',  little  what's-his- 
name,  isn't  it?" 

Lulu  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Bijou 
in  the  last  few  years,  and,  secretly, 
she  found  him  rather  tiresome. 
Lady  Arkney's  approval,  however, 
gave  him  a  certain  cachet. 

"Yes,  isn't  he?"  she  returned, 
warmly.  "Sometimes,  he's  excruci- 
atingly funny." 


II 


Maud  Wolcott,  meanwhile,  had 
driven  home,  seen  O'Hara,  and  gone 
up  to  her  nursery. 

"Oh,  madame,"  cried  the  French 
ntirse,  as  she  entered,  "it  is  an  angel — 
but  an  angel!  She  ran  all  alone  across 
the  room  il  y  a  one  instant!" 

The  angel,  a  very  pretty  child  of 
nearly  two,  sat  on  a  woolly  white  rug, 
busily  licking  the  paint  off  a  little 
red  cart. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  knelt  down  and,  catch- 
ing her  up,  kissed  her.  "  Mammy's  pre- 
cious! Mammy's  Leckerbissen!  Mam- 
my's petit  chou  !  " 

Rosebud  smiled,  and  rubbed  the 
red  paint  from  her  mouth  into  her 
mother's  lawn  sleeve. 

"  It  is  of  an  intelligence,  madame — 
I,  who  tell  you,  never  saw  so  young 
a  child  with  such  a — a, — esprit.  Mon- 
sieur le  grandpapa  was  here,  and  it  was 
an  idyl  to  see  them.  Such  a 
handsome,  yotmg-looking  gentleman, 
madame,  if  madame  permits!" 

"Rosebud,  my  sweetness,  waz- 
zum's  grandpapa  a  handsome  gentle- 
man? Diddums  love  um's  grand- 
papa?" 

"Diddums  are.  Diddums  is  a 
sweetness — mouse — ^and     loves     um's 


venerable  ancestor  all  to  piece-urns!" 
answered  a  voice  from  the  doorway. 

Maud  turned,  laughing.  "Wretch- 
ed old  parent!  Come  in  and  tell  me 
if  this  isn't  the  very  sweetest  girl  in 
the  worid." 

"Izzums,"  agreed  Mr.  Peele, 
gravely.  "Give  the  old  man  a  kiss 
Miss  Baby!" 

The  child  obeyed,  putting  hei 
little  arms  about  his  neck,  and  rum- 
pling his  thick  hair  with  delight. 

"Mustn't  spoil  the  V.  A.'s  toilette. 
V.  A.  is  going  out." 

"Where?"  asked  Maud,  carelessly. 

"To  Barney's.  I  have  a  small  din- 
ner there." 

She  turned.  "Oh,  have  you? 
Whomr" 

"Ltdu  Clarke  and  her  English- 
woman, de  Pouence,  Evelyn  and  Van, 
and  the  Bordens." 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  us?" 

He  laughed.  "Didn't  want  you, 
my  dear.  Well,  good-bye.  Good- 
bye, sweetheart." 

Kissing  the  child,  he  put  her  down 
and  went  out,  whistling.  As  he  dis- 
appeared. Rosebud  tied  her  small 
face  into  a  double  bow-knot,  and  gave 
vent  to  a  hideous  yell. 

Peele  came  running  back.  "What 
on  earth  is  the  matter?"  he  cried. 

''C'est  qu'elle  ne  veut  pas  que  mon- 
sieur s'en  aille/'  explained  the  nurse, 
proudly. 

He  took  the  child  again,  quieted 
her,  promised  to  come  back  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  then  he  and  his  daughter 
went  down-stairs  together. 

"It's  funny  how  devoted  she  is  to 
you,  papa,"  Maud  began,  turning  on 
the  electric  light  on  the  landing. 

"Most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
my  dear.  I  am  her  grandfather,  a 
very  charming  man,  and  then — I  have 
a  fortune  to  leave,"  he  added,  a  little 
maliciously. 

"How  horrid  of  you,  papa!  How- 
ever, as  you  can't  leave  it  to  Van,  I 
suppose  you  will,  in  the  end,  leave  it 
to  her." 

He  laughed.     " Unless  I  marry!" 

"Papa!" 

He   turned,  and,  taking    both  her 
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hands,  held  them  close,  looking  into 
her  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

'*Pax  vobiscum,  daughter  o*  mine; 
I  assure  you,  I  have  no  intention  of 
marrying.  But  I  make  no  promises, 
mind  you.  I  am  comparatively  a 
young  man,  and  I  have  very  good 
health.  •  Suppose  you  allow  me  to  en- 
joy my  own  money  for  a  time,  before 
you  dispose  of  it!" 

She  was  uneasy,  but  she  was  not  a 
coward. 

"All  this  is  what  Lady  Arkney  calls 
*rot,'  isn't  it?  Knowing  to  whom  one 
is  going  to  leave  one's  money  is  not 
signing  one's  death  warrant,  is  it?  I 
hope  not,  for  both  Harry  and  I  have 
made  our  wills.  What  time  is  your 
dinner?" 

"  Eight.  Good-bye.  Tell  Harry  I'll 
see  him  to-morrow  about  that  launch." 

He  went  out,  whistling,  and  she 
walked  slowly  to  her  room. 


Ill 

Barney  stood  at  his  door,  smoking 
a  very  good  cigar  and  looking  out  for 
those  whom  he  considered  his  guests, 
though  a  round  sum  in  coin  of  the 
republic  was  to  be  paid  him  for  their 
entertainment.  Before  him  stretched 
the  little  street,  with  its  ill-built  shops 
and  its  muddy  road.  To  his  right  and 
left  were  the  windows  of  his  own  place, 
brilliantly  lighted,  but  displaying  noth- 
ing more  tempting  than  several  glass 
dishes  of  unattractive  candy,  covered 
with  small  squares  of  pink  mosquito 
netting;  and  a  basket  of  seaweed,  in 
which  were  hidden  lobsters,  crabs  and 
other  deep-sea  charmers. 

To  look  at  the  place  and  its  owner, 
an  outsider  would  have  thought  it  a 
third-rate  restaurant;  but,  then,  Bar- 
ney cared  nothing  for  outsiders,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  These 
unfortunate  beings  could  penetrate  to 
the  innermost  circles  of  the  Casino,  of 
the  Wassita  Club,  or  even  to  the  White- 
and-Gold  Room  of  the  Continental, 
but  Barney  would  not  receive  them. 

"Yes,  oh,  yes,  I  believe  ye,"  he  said, 
on  one  occasion,  to  a  misguided  be- 


liever in  the  power  of  gold;  "but  I 
don't  know  ye.  Oh,  did  ye  dine  here 
on  Toosday?  Well,  Mr.  Clyde  can  in- 
vite any  one  he  sees  fit  to,  and  I  s 'pose 
he  knows  ye.     Yes,  goo '-bye." 

Rooms  at  Barney's — ^there  are  only 
two — must  be  engaged  weeks  ahead, 
and,  if  Barney  could  be  persuaded  to 
give  his  list  of  customers  to  some  aspir- 
ing outer  barbarian,  she  would  make  no 
mistakes  in  her  invitations. 

Barney's  mind  was  at  rest — for  he 
had  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  kitchen,  and 
found  everything  as  he  wished  it  ;  and 
his  wife,  to  whose  supposed  eighth  of 
black  blood  many  people  attributed 
her  wonderful  achievements  in  certain 
culinary  directions,  was  full  of  the 
quiet  enthusiasm  of  the  artiste  on  the 
point  of  a  great  success. 

Now,  before  the  guests  arrived,  Bar- 
ney was  enjoying  a  sniff  of  evening  air, 
and  a  cigar  that  the  Grand  Duke  Bole- 
slav,  of  Poland,  had  given  him  the 
week  before. 

When  Mrs.  Clarke's  brougham  drew 
up  at  the  door,  he  threw  away  the  rest 
of  his  Habana,  and,  going  forward, 
helped  the  two  ladies  to  alight. 

"G'd  evening,"  he  said,  politely; 
"cart  before  the  horse  this  time — Mr. 
Peele  hasn't  come  yet." 

Lady  Arkney  looked  at  him,  curi- 
ously. This  was  really  an  American 
experience. 

Lulu  laughed.  "Nevermind,  Bar- 
ney; he'll  cojme  soon,  for  we're  just  on 
time.  I  shouldn't  dare  come  here 
late!" 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  Englishwo- 
man, looking  with  astonishment  at  the 
shabby  little  shop  through  which  they 
were  passing. 

"  Barney  hates  people  to  be  late,  and 
it  does  spoil  the  dinner,  you  know." 

"You're  Barney,  I  suppose?" 

"I  am,  madam.  Let  me  help  you 
with  that  cape.  Mis'  Clarke — the  hook's 
caught  in  your  hair." 

With  skilful  fingers,  he  disentangled 
the  lock,  and  then  hung  the  long  white 
velvet  cloak  on  a  painted  pine  peg — 
one  of  about  twenty. 

"Gk)od  dinner  to-night,  I  hope?" 
asked    Lulu,   briskly,    looking   in   the 
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glass,  and  giving  her  cheeks  a  sharp  nip 
with  finger  and  thumb. 

"So-so.  Who's  coining?  Mr.  Peele 
telephoned  his  order,  so  I  don't  know.** 

His  eyes,  unimpressed,  rested  lazily 
on  the  gorgeous  figure  of  the  English- 
woman, as  she  rearranged  the  dia- 
monds in  her  hair. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Peele;  hell  tell  us.** 

Peele  came  in,  a  little  out  of  breath, 
his  light  coat  open,  a  white  flower  in 
his  button-hole. 

"A  thousand  pardons!'*  he  cried,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  them  and  then 
with  Barney,  who  remained  a  medi- 
tative spectator  of  the  scene.  "I 
had  to  stop  and  quiet  my  grand- 
daughter ;  she  was  afflicted  with  a  sud- 
den inability  to  bear  my  departure." 

Lady  Arkney  stared.  **  Your  grand- 
daughter!" 

"Yes.  Is  it  possible  you  do  not 
know  about  her?  She  is  a  most  at- 
tractive child,  isn't  she,  Lulu?" 

Lulu  nodded.  "I  hate  babies,  my- 
self; but  every  one  seems  rather  mad 
about  Rosebud.  She's  certainly  very 
pretty." 

The  other  guests  arrived  almost  to- 
gether: Raoul  de  Pouence,  who  was 
on  his  third  visit  to  Barport,  declaring 
that  the  place  was  his  ideal  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan's paradise,  with  nothing  to 
do  and  no  end  of  beautiful  women;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Borden,  who  had,  so  to 
say,  ridden  their  way  into  society,  she 
being  the  best  horsewoman  in  America; 
Van  Buren  Peele,  the  only  son  of  his 
father,  a  slight  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
extraordinarily  graceful  in  spite  of  his 
curious,  hesitating  manner.  With  Van 
came  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged, 
Evelyn  Quincy,  a  dark-haired,  dark- 
eyed  woman  of  his  own  age,  who,  owing 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  near-sighted- 
ness, looked  at  the  world  through  a 
short-handled  gold  lorgnon,  and,  find- 
ing it  a  fairly  amusing  sight,  often  wore 
a  queer  little  half-smile  on  her  pink 
lips. 

De  Pouence,  who  always  expected 
to  be  asked  to  meet  the  handsomest 
women  afforded  by  the  place  he  hon- 
ored with  his  presence,  looked  around 
him    with    a    smile    of    contentment. 


Lulu  Clarke,  in  a  bright-green  gown, 
with  emeralds  in  her  hair,  was  gor- 
geous. Mrs.  Borden,  in  spite  of  her 
crooked  nose,  possessed  great  charm; 
Lady  Arkney  was  what  she  herself 
called  very  smart,  and  the  Frenchman 
was  more  or  less  in  love  with  Evelyn 
Quincy,  who,  being  engaged  and  twen- 
ty-five, was  almost  as  good  as  married. 

Lady  Arkney,  as  the  party  sat  down, 
looked  around  the  room  with  delight, 
nothing  of  its  simplicity  escaping  her. 
"Isn't  this  sonsy!*'  she  exclaimed, 
misusing  a  good  old  Scotch  word.  "  Is 
it  whitewash  on  the  walls?  " 

"  Kalsomine,**  returned  Peele.  '*  And 
aren't  the  curtains  lovely?  " 

Borden  was  telling  Lulu  that  she  was 
a  dream;  de  Pouence  watched  Miss 
Quincy,  in  eloquent  silence,  which  she 
broke  by  saying,  impatiently,  ''Pas  de 
blague,  please.". 

By  all  that  was  holy,  he  wasn't 
blagging.  He  never  blagged.  More- 
over, he  hadn't  said  a  word,  so  what 
did  she  mean? 

Van  Buren  Peele  gave  Mrs.  Borden 
a  glowing  account  of  Bristed  Cooper's 
new  stables,  in  which  every  horse  had 
a  night-  and  a  day-stall,  while  they  were 
fitted  with  electric  lights  and  deco- 
rated in  marble. 

"Busts,  you  know,  of  all  the  prize- 
winners he's  ever  had.  I  wish  you 
could  see  them.  Bad  Penny  is  bound 
to  lift  the  Derby  next  year." 

"English  or  American?"  she  asked, 
leaning  both  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
playing  with  a  rose.  She  wore  no 
rings,  for  her  hands  were  remarkably 
beautiful — an  inheritance,  she  said, 
from  her  great-great-grandfather,  of 
whom  nothing  further  was  known. 

Van  Peele  laughed.  "The  English, 
of  course.  Cooper  didn't  mind  sending 
his  horses  to  England,  but  he'd  shy  at 
Chicago." 

The  father  watched  his  son  speak- 
ing, and  then,  raising  his  voice  a  lit- 
tle, he  asked  Miss  Quincy  what  she  had 
been  about  since  he  had  seen  her  last. 

"Rubbishing,"  she  answered,  with 
promptness;  "nothing  worth  remem- 
bering.    And  you?** 

"I've  been  in  New  York.     I  saw 
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Betty  Squires,  and  she  sent  you  her 
love/' 

"Ah.  Betty!" 

The  girl  dropped  her  lorgnon,  and 
her  smile  changed  a  little. 

'*  Does  she  begin  to  look  sorry? "  It 
was  Van  who  spoke. 

"Not  a  bit;  looked  as  sweet  as  a 
peach,  and  invited  me  to  dine  with 
them.     I  couldn't  go,  unfortunately." 

"I  have  a  horror  of  dining  in  tiny 
flats,  where  the  maid  disarranges  one's 
hair  in  passing,"  put  in  Mrs.  Borden. 

"Have  you?  I  like  it — at  least, 
when  it's  Betty's  maid  who  does  it.  I 
love  Betty." 

Lulu  smiled,  gaily,  at  her  opposite 
neighbor. 

"  Oh,  so  do  I  love  her." 

"So  do  I."  drawled  Van. 

"So  do  I!"  agreed  the  others,  in 
chorus. 

"The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
she  and  Billy  married  on  nothing  a 
year,  and  that  they  mtist  be  awfully 
hard  up." 

Van  Peele  spoke  very  slowly,  and, 
when  he  had  finished,  he  drained  his 
wine-glass. 

His  father  frowned,  and  then,  with 
a  laugh,  returned:  "Few  people  know 
how  comfortable  one  can  be  on — noth- 
ing a  year." 

"  *  Even  an  oyster  may  be  crossed  in 
love,*"  answered  Mrs.  Clarke.  "By 
the  way,"  she  added,  in  an  undertone, 
turning  to  Peele,  "is  one  allowed  to 
congratulate  you,  Ned?" 

"You  are." 

"  Then,  I  do.  I  don't  know  any  one 
to  whom  rd  rather  have  had  it  hap- 
pen. 

"  Thanks,  Lulu.  It  is  very  nice,  but 
— it  comes  a  few  years  too  late,  my 
dear." 

She  laughed.  "  Nonsense  !  You  are, 
by  all  odds,  the  most  attractive 
man  in  New  York,  to  say  nothing  of 
outer  darkness." 

"I'm  forty-six,  and  a  grandfather. 
It  is  a  somewhat  ironical  arrangement 
of  Providence,  when  one  thinks  of  it." 

"Maud  told  me  about  it  this  after- 
noon." 

"Oh,  did  she?"  he  returned,  with  a 


smile  that  just  stirred  his  dark  mus- 
tache. 

Lady  Arkney  was  delighted  with 
everything,  and,  when  Barney  him- 
self came  in  and  accompanied  the 
pouring  of  the  champagne  with  a 
series  of  nonchalant  observations,  her 
enchantment  knew  no  bounds. 

"If  my  mother-in-law  could  only 
hear  him,  you  know,"  she  said,  quite 
audibly,  "I  really  think  she'd  go  off  in 
a  fit!" 

When  Mrs.  Clarke's  carriage,  which 
was  to  take  her  and  her  guest  on  to  a 
ball,  was  announced,  it  was  half -past 
ten. 

De  Pouence,  who  was  bound  for  the 
same  house,  asked  for  a  lift;  the  Bor- 
dens*  carriage  came  while  cloaks  were 
being  put  on,  and  Evelyn,  seizing  an 
instant  when  no  one  was  looking,  asked 
Edwin  Peele  to  walk  home  with  her. 

"With  pleasure,"  he  said.  "And 
Van?" 

"I  don't  want  Van." 

So,  Van  Buren  Peele  went  oflE  alone 
with  his  cigar,  and  his  father  and  Miss 
Quincy,  turning  off  the  little  main 
street,  struck  into  the  lane  that  led 
them  by  a  short  cut  to  her  mother's 
house. 

It  was  a  splendid  night,  nearly  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  and  cool,  with  the 
delicious,  salt  coolness  that  Barport- 
ers  declare  to  be  unequaled  in 
America. 

Evelyn  threw  the  lace  back  from 
her  face,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
"  Isn't  it  lovely?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes.     What's  wrong,  Evy  ?  " 

"Wrong,  Mr.  Peele?  What  makes 
you  think  that — ^that  anything  is 
wrong?"  She  laughed,  a  little  nerv- 
ously, and  drew  the  scarf  down  again 
over  her  eyes. 

Peele  took  her  hand,  and  tucked  it 
in  his  arm. 

"How  do  I  know,  my  dear?  Be- 
cause I  am  very  fond  of  you,  and  ac- 
quainted with  your  face.  Better  waste 
no  time;  tell  me  at  once.     That  is  why 

ÏOU  told  me  to  bring  you  alone,  you 
now." 
"Yes,   you   are   right.     I — I    don't 
quite  know  how  to  tell  you,  though." 
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"  In  the  fewest  possible  words.  And 
aim  at  the  buirs-eye." 

"  Then — Van  wants  me  to  marry  him 
in  October,  and  I — don't  want  to/* 

**I  see.  Why  this  sudden  impa- 
tience on  his  part  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  that  you  don't  share  it  is  the 
principal  thing.     Say  no." 

**  I  have  said  no,  but  he  insists.  And 
we  have  been  engaged  nearly  two 
years." 

"The  original  reason  for  a  long  en- 
gagement still  holds  good  :  your  mother 
is  no  better." 

**  I  know.     But  he's  very — eager." 

Peele  laughed.  "The  deuce  he  is! 
I'll  *  eager  *  him.  You  sha'n't  be  tor- 
mented, Evy." 

She  turned  a  grateful  face  to  him. 
"Thank  you.  I  knew  you'd  make  it 
all  right." 

"Good  child!  That's  right— keep 
your  faith  in  papa-in-law.  I'll  talk  to 
Van  to-morrow.  Well,  here  we  are. 
Good  night." 

Before  she  cotdd  answer,  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him,  for  he  went  on, 
hurriedly;  **Evy,  you  aren't  tired  of 
us?  You  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  him 
entirely,  do  you?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  How  could  you  think 
of  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Peele?  It  is  only 
that — October  is  so  soon,  and  mama 
needs  me.  She — ^will  not  need  me 
long." 

'There  was  a  half-sob  in  her  voice, 
and,  with  a  final  good  night,  he  took 
leave  of  her,  and  went  back  down  the 
shadowy  path  to  the  road. 


IV 

DearGwen: 

I  was  so  glad  to  have  your  letter  a 
week  ago,  though  deciphering  it  nearly 
put  my  eyes  out.  What  a  nasty  fist 
yours  is  ! 

Well,  my  dear,  my  advice  to  you  is 
to  pack  your  boxes,  and  scamper  over 
here  as  fast  as  you  can.  There's  really 
nothing  like  it  an3rwhere  else.  The 
bouses  are  palaces,  nothing  less,  set 
down  in  little  squares  of  lawn  as  big 


as  one's  pocket-handkerchief.  My 
bath-room  is  made  of  pink  marble, 
with  gold  tub-fittings!  Shocking  bad 
taste,  of  course,  but  great  fun. 

Last  night  I  dined  off  a  service  that 
belonged  to  Napoleon;  and  the  night 
before,  in  the  quaintest  restaurant — 
like  a  London  Bridge  eating-house — 
and  the  most  ducky  love  of  a  man  (the 
proprietor)  talked  to  us  at  dinner! 

Lulu  Clarke  really  isn't  so  bad  as  you 
think.  The  money  has  got  into  her 
head,  in  one  -way — she  can't  think 
how  to  spend  it,  and  so  she  does  wild 
things.  But  she  does  spend,  right  and 
left,  and  never  thinks  of  the  price  of 
her  things. 

It's  huge  fun  making  out  dinner- 
lists  here — such  a  puzzle  not  to  get  the 
divorced  people  together!  Such  lots 
of  them  are  divorced,  you  know,  it's 
really  quite  amazing.  I  asked  a  man 
the  other  day,  "  Who  is  that  woman  in 
yellow?"  And  he  said,  "Which  is 
the  prettier,  she  or  the  little  girl  in 
blue,  with  the  diamond  lizard  in  her 
hair?  "  I  said  the  lizard-girl  ;  at  which 
he  chuckled  tremendously,  and 
wouldn't  tell  me  why.  When  I  asked 
Lulu,  she  shrieked  with  laughter,  and 
told  me  that  the  yellow  woman  was 
his  last  wife,  and  the  blue  one  his 
d'à  présent! 

What  would  the  mama-in-law  say 
if  she  were  here?  By  the  way,  how  is 
the  dear  old  lass?  Give  her  my  love. 
How  are  her  poor  legs  ?  What  a  curse 
gout  is,  to  be  sure. 

Barport  is  delightful,  and  I  hate  to 
leave,  but  I'm  due  in  a  fortnight  at 
New  Harbor — a  rival  place,  I  believe — 
to  stop  with  the  Choisys.  I  heard  the 
other  day  that  he  has  epilepsy.  Aw- 
fully annoying  for  her,  if  it's  true,  for 
he's  been  doing  very  well,  and  they  had 
hopes  of  England  next.  How  glad  I 
am  Arkney  isn't  a  **  dip  !'* 

Did  I  tell  you  I  saw  Pat  Yelverton 
the  other  day?  He's  been  out  West 
for  a  year,  and  looks  very  well.  Lulu 
says  he  was  in  love  with  that  niece  of 
Allegra  Copeland — ^the  girl  who  went 
mad,  and  jumped  overboard  from  a 
steamer,  a  year  or  so  ago — but  I  don't 
believe  it.     Allegra  is  in  Russia,  so  I 
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suppose  the  duke  is  still  alive — ^tire- 
some  old  man  ! 

I  must  stop,  as  a  most  amusing  thing 
is  coming  to  play  with  me,  a  male  thing 
named  Bijou — I  suppose  it's  its  first 
name — and  I  must  dress. 

Write  soon,  and  tell  me  all  the 
scandal. 

Nell. 

Dear  Paul: 

Friend  of  my  heart,  here  is  the  little 
Raoul  again  in  Barport!  It  is  a  pas- 
sion, a  vice,  with  me,  this  America;  it 
is  stronger  than  I,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to 
yield  gracefully. 

Briefly,  I  came  over  on  the  Payn- 
ters'  Reine  de  Saba,  and,  as  we  had  a 
perfect  crossing,  I  enjoyed  it.  I  am 
with  the  Foxes. 

It  is  amusing,  amusing,  amusing,  I 
tell  thee,  my  old  one.  The  Fox,  she 
is  forty,  looks  thirty,  thinks  she  looks 
twenty,  and  behaves  as  though  she 
were  ten!  One  day,  we  played  cache- 
cache,  and  she  hid  in  the  butler's  pan- 
try under  the  table.  It  is  of  a  joyous- 
ness! 

The  husband  is  less  joyous,  but  a 
good  fellow.  I  have  a  weakness  for 
him. 

There  is  a  daughter,  aged  eighteen. 
Figure  to  thyself  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
well  corseted,  with  skirts  half-way  to 
the  ankle,  and  long  plaits  of  maize- 
colored  hair.  She  is  called  "my  little 
girl."  She  is,  I  think,  engaged  to 
papa's  secretary,  but  in  vain.  She  is 
intended,  my  dear,  for  whom?  For 
mef  Even  so.  I  make  the  blind,  the 
stupid,  but  I  understand. 

Lady  Arkney  is  here.  She,  too,  is 
much  amused.  She  grows  older,  and 
the  painting  more  pronounced.  There 
is  a  man  here,  a  count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  named  O'Hara.  **  O," 
he  tells  me,  means  **de.**  Then,  you 
remember  my  photograph  of  little 
Mrs.  Clarke?  She  is  more  radiant  than 
ever.  Evelyn  Quincy,  of  course,  is 
here.  She  interests  me.  She  is  en- 
gaged to  a  Mr.  Peele,  whom  I  dislike. 
What  wilt  thou?     It  is  natural. 

The  American  young  woman — here 
one  says  "  yotmg  woman  "  of  the  young 


girl  a  little  ripe — is  a  delight  and  a 
wonder.  Come  and  study  her.  To 
the  eye,  no  difference  at  all  between 
her  and  the  young  wife;  she  is  brilliant, 
self-possessed,  quick-witted,  what  you 
will.  She  blushes  sometimes — affair 
of  the  complexion  with  circulation — 
understands  everything  that  she  will, 
looks  through  one  with  her  cold  eyes 
when  she  prefers  not  to  comprehend — 
in  which  case  one  feels  small.  My 
dear,  she  is  wonderful!  Come  and  see 
for  thyself,  old  Paul. 

In  the  meantime,  tell  me  thy  news. 
How  is  thy  dear  wife?  To  her,  my 
homages. 

Raoul. 


Rosebud  Wolcott,  fairy-like  in 
white  lawn  and  lace,  sat  by  her  mother 
on  a  rug. 

On  a  divan,  comfortably  spread  out 
over  six  feet  of  smooth  leather  and 
sympathetic  springs,  lay  Grandpapa 
Peele. 

At  first,  he  had  been  called,  in  re- 
sponse to  his  whim,  "V.  A.,"  or  **  Ven- 
erable Ancestor,"  but,  of  late,  Maud 
Wolcott  never  spoke  of  him  to  her 
daughter,  except  as  ** grandpapa." 
Grandpapa  uttered  no  protest,  but  al- 
lowed himself  the  luxury  of  an  occa- 
sional grin  at  the  name. 

**  Rosebud  must  be  a  good  girl,  and 
let  grandpapa  rest,"  Maud  said,  pres- 
ently, threading  a  fine  needle  with  pink 
silk. 

"Yes,  the  old  gentleman  wants  re- 
pose, little  honey-pet,"  he  ejaculated, 
gravely. 

**01e  zentleman,"  repeated  the 
child,  chuckling. 

Maud  threaded  her  needle,  and 
worked  on  in  silence.  It  is  a  rare  and 
beautiful  talent,  that  of  letting  un- 
comfortable remarks  go  unanswered. 

Outside,  some  one  was  whistling,  and 
the  buzz  of  a  lawn-mower  mingled  with 
the  sounds  that  floated  in  at  the  open 
windows. 

A  clock  struck  four. 

** Where  is  Van,  I  wonder?  I  told 
him  to  come  at  three.     He*s  kept  out 
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of  my  way  purposely,  I  believe,  of 
late." 

**  Nonsense,  papa.     Why  should  he  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  why  should  he?  You 
don't  know,  and  I  do,  my  dear.  Van 
never  takes  the  trouble  to  do  any- 
thing without  reason." 

"  He  was  in  New  York  Tuesday;  and 
on  the  Reine  de  Saba  yesterday;  that 
leaves  three  days  to  be  accounted  for." 

Peele  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  asked,  abruptly,  '*  When  did 
you  see  Evelyn  last?" 

"Yesterday;  she  lunched  with  me. 
Why?" 

"  How  did  she  seem?" 

"Just  as  usual.  You  are  very  mys- 
terious to-day,  papa.  First  about  Van, 
now  about  Evelyn." 

"I  am  rather  mysterious.  Come 
here,  Rosebud." 

The  child  got  up  and  toddled  across 
to  him.  He  lifted  her  up  and  set  her 
astride  his  broad  chest. 

"  Whose  girl  are  you,  honey-pet?"  he 
asked. 

"Mammy's  gal." 

"And  V.  A.'s  gal,  and  ' Annouche's' 
gal." 

"  I  see.     Do  you  love  the  old  man  ?" 

Maud  looked  up  from  her  work. 
"You  needn't  take  such  a  serious  tone, 
papa,"  she  said,  gravely,  but  with  sat- 
isfaction in  her  voice;  "you  look  vqty 
young  for  your  age." 

"Thanks,  my  dear,  you're  right; 
and,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  am 
young.  Look  at  Bob  League  and 
Otis — ^both  of  them  were  as  old  as  I 
when  they  married." 

"Yes,  I  know.     Poor  Mr.  League!" 

"  He  did  have  bad  luck;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  look  at  Otis  and  his  wife." 

His  eyes  danced  with  mischief  as  he 
spoke,  and  he  watched  her,  slyly. 

But,  though  she  had  no  sense  of  hu- 
mor, Maud  Wolcott  was  not  a  fool,  and 
she  saw  that  her  only  game  was  that  of 
"cards  on  the  table." 

"You  are  teasing  me,  papa,  and  it 
is  rather  imkind,"  she  said,  mildly. 
"After  having  been  poor  all  your  life, 
surely  it  is  not  unnatural  that  I  should 
hope  you  will  do  something  for  Rose- 
bud." 


"Do  somesing  for  Rosebud,"  mim- 
icked the  child,  using  his  coat  as  a 
bridle,  and  galloping  violently. 

"Hello,  stop  it,  you  imp!" 

He  set  her  down  and  stood,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  thought- 
fully at  his  daughter,  who  had  re- 
sumed her  work. 

"I  don't  think  it  unnatural  for  you 
to  hope  that  I'll  do  something  for  Rose- 
bud, Maud,"  he  said,  slowly,  at  last. 
"There  are  birds  that  feed  their  young 
with  their  own  flesh  ;  you  want  to  feed 
yours  with  my  flesh." 

"What  a  disgusting  thing  to  say, 
papa!  I  do  hope  she  didn't  under- 
stand you." 

"Not  she.  Look  at  it  this  way, 
then.  You  married  Harry,  and 
stepped  at  once  out  of  what  was  real 
poverty  into — this."  Pausing,  he 
glanced  meaningly  around  the  beauti- 
ful room.  "Now,  mind  you,  I'm  not 
complaining,  Maud — you  must  under- 
stand that.  I  just  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  one  fact — the  fact  that, 
out  of  your  plenty,  you  never  made 
the  least  effort  to  help  me  in  my  eter- 
nal, tormenting  struggle.  You  might, 
at  least,  have  given  me  a  cravat  at 
Christmas.  Thomas's  daughter  gives 
him  cravats  at  Christmas." 

"But,  papa,  you  know  how  little 
we  have;  barely  enough  to  keep  up 
the  house  and  dress  decently.  As  I 
couldn't  give  you  anything  that  would 
really  help,  it  didn't  seem  worth  while 
to  give  you  anything." 

He  shook  his  head,  whimsically. 
"Thomas's  daughter  thought  other- 
wise." 

"Really,  you  needn't  compare  me 
with  your  servant's  daughter,  papa." 

"I'll  not,  my  dear;  she,  too,  might 
object.  Hush!"  He  raised  a  warn- 
ing hand,  and  went  rapidly  on.  "That 
was  a  joke — of  course.  Well,  all  of 
this  goes  to  prove,  not  that  Jonah  was 
*eat  up  by  de  whale,'  but  that  it  would 
be  more  becoming  on  your  part  to 
leave  me  in  peace  about  my  money. 
To  help  convince  you  that  this  is 
the  best  course  for  you  to  take,  I  will 
tell  you  that  I  hope  to  live  thirty 
years  longer,  and  that  I  may  marry, 
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endow  a  hospital  for  the  incurably 
stupid,  or  do  anything  else  that  comes 
into  my  head  with  my  famous  two 
millions,  and  that,  in  short — I  won't 
be  bothered  about  it." 

She  rose,  with  some  dignity. 

**  Very  well,  papa.  You  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  rather  unnecessarily  dis- 
agreeable about  a  very  small  matter; 
but  never  mind.  Come,  Rosebud, 
time  to  go  to  Annouche." 

Edwin  Peele  watched  them  go  up- 
stairs, the  child  chattering  as  she 
climbed,  clinging  to  the  balustrade; 
and  then,  when  all  was  quiet,  he 
sighed.     **  Poor  Maud!"  he  said. 


VI 

When  Van  Buren  came  in,  a  few 
minutes  later,  he  found  his  father  at 
the  piano,  picking  out  an  accompani- 
ment, with  the  soft  pedal  down. 

**  Morning,  father,"  the  younger  man 
said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

Peele  shook  it.  "Morning,  Van. 
Well,  what's  all  this  I  hear  about 
your  being  married  in  October?" 

Van  laughed.  **  Right,  O!  What 
do  you  think  of  it?" 

"Wrong,  O!  I  should  say,  seeing 
that  Evelyn  doesn't  like  it." 

"Did  she  tell  you  that?"  asked 
Van,  sharply. 

"She  did.     Well?" 

"I'm  going  to  talk  her  over,  that's 
all." 

The  young  man  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  a  big  chair,  and  lighted  a 
cigarette.  He  was  very  fair,  and  his 
languid  blue  eyes  and  slow  manner 
gave  an  impression  of  gentleness  that 
was  emphatically  denied  by  the  long, 
slightly  protruding  chin. 

His  father  looked  at  him  keenly, 
and  then  smiled.  "That*s  it? 
You're  just  going  to  talk  her  over, 
are  you?     Think  you  can?" 

"Know  it.  A  little  bluster,  a  little 
pleading — "  Van  laughed,  and  blew 
rings  of  smoke  up  to  the  ceiling.  "  No 
woman  really  objects  to  being  urged 
to  antedate  her  wedding-day." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  you.  Van.     You 


ought  to  be  on  your  knees  to  that 
girl!'' 

Peele  spoke  so  sternly  that  his  son 
rose  and  turned  full  around  to  stare 
at  him.  "Oh,  I  say!"  he  ejaculated, 
faintly. 

"Yes,  on  your  knees.  Now,  tell 
me,  at  once,  what  was  your  real 
reason  for  trying  to  persuade  her  to  a 
step  she  doesn't  wish  to  take." 

"My  real  reason!  Good  heavens, 
father,  I  want  to  marry  her — that's 
why  we're  engaged." 

"Worthy  of  your  friend  Mott,  that 
remark.     Well?" 

Van  stared  at  his  father,  but,  little 
by  little,  his  face  changed,  and  he  low- 
ered his  eyes. 

"All  right,  have  it  so — debts!" 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then 
the  older  man  said,  quietly:  "I 
thought  so.     How  much? " 

His  son  named  a  sum  large  enough 
to  cause  him  to  start.  Then,  with  a 
short  laugh,  he  added,  "I  forgot  that 
I  am  now  rich.     Well?  " 

"You  get  on  my  nerves  with  your, 
'Well.*     What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  you  haven't  made 
debts  to  that  amount  since  June,  when 
the  wedding  was  set  for  January." 

"Of  course,  I  haven't.  They're 
tired  of  waiting,  though.  They  think 
it  isn't  going  to  come  off.  I  hope 
you  understand,  now?" 

Peele  walked  across  the  room  and 
back,  before  he  answered  :  '*  I  do  under- 
stand. I'll  write  you  a  cheque  for 
the  sum  to-night.  And  you  will  be 
married  when  Evelyn  wishes  it." 

His  son  tried  to  thank  him,  but  was 
cut  short.  "Evelyn's  money  is  to 
be  settled  on  herself,  and  I  shall  give 
you  an  allowance  on  which,  with 
your  own  money,  you  can  afiFord  to 
live  as  she  will  wish  to  live.  Under- 
stand? Now,  for  God's  sake,  go,  and 
leave  me  alone — I've  had  enough  of 
you." 

Van  obeyed,  red  with  anger,  but 
afraid  to  protest.  But,  when  the 
father  was  once  more  alone,  he  mur- 
mured, "Poor  boy!"  even  as  on  his 
daughter's  exit,  half  an  hour  before, 
he  had  murmured,  "Poor  Maud!" 
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VII 

Bijou  Mott  had  three  rooms  in 
Barport's  one  apartment-house,  **  The 
Washington,"  a  stone's  throw  from 
Barney's,  whence  the  few  meals  that 
he  took  alone  were  brought  him. 

On  the  morning  after  Van  Peele's 
interview  with  his  father.  Bijou  sat 
in  a  big  chair  near  one  of  the  open 
windows  of  his  living-room,  eating 
his  breakfast,  which  had  been  served 
by  Enoch,  Barney's  right-hand  man, 
a  gigantic  negro  with  a  mouth  so  flexi- 
ble that  he  was  known  to  the  boys  of 
the  town  as  **  Rubber-lips." 

Barney  had  sent  word  by  "  Rubber- 
lips"  that -he  had  a  word  to  say  to 
Mr.  Mott,  and  would  stop  in,  in  a  few 
minutes;  so  Bijou,  whose  sensitive 
soul  abhorred  solitude,  was  eating 
very  slowly,  as  he  glanced  through 
his  morning's  post,  trying  to  lengthen 
the  meal  in  order  that  he  might  really 
enjoy  it  while  Barney  talked  to  him. 

The  room  was  a  delightful  one, 
done  in  gay  chintz,  with  several  good 
pictures  on  the  striped  green-and- 
white  walls,  and  in  one  comer  a  baby- 
grand  piano.  Bijou's  various  collect- 
ing fads  had  filled  the  room  with 
some  very  good  china  and  pewter, 
and  in  a  canoe,  slung  in  the  dormer- 
window,  grew  masses  of  heliotrope 
and  mignonette. 

Bijou  ate  his  eggs  slowly,  and  then 
read  his  letters — all  but  one  invita- 
tion. The  morning  papers  lay  spread 
out  on  the  floor  near  him,  and  Bar- 
ney had  not  yet  come.  This  was  a 
nuisance,  and,  to  pass  the  time,  he 
rose  and,  going  into  the  next  room, 
came  back  with  a  little  green  watering- 
pot. 

"Time  for  your  bath,  my  beauties," 
he  said,  aloud,  spraying  the  water  on 
the  flowers. 

The  water  sparkled  in  the  sun;  the 
air  was  delicious.  Bijou  glanced  out 
of  the  window.  "Good  day  for  the 
Qiieen  of  Sheba,"  he  added;  and,  as  he 
spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  Barney 
came  in. 

"Good  morning,  Barney;  how  are 
you?     I've  been  saving  my  coffee  to 


drink  with  you.  Fetch  a  cup,  will 
you?" 

Barney  opened  a  carved  Florentine 
cabinet,  and  brought  a  cup  and  saucer, 
after  which  he  sat  down  and  poured 
out  the  coffee  with  deft  hands,  first  for 
Bijou,  and  then  for  himself. 

"How  was  the  ball?"  he  asked,  as 
he  dropped  four  pieces  of  sugar  into 
his  own  cup. 

"  Very  pretty.  O'Hara  has  no  more 
idea  of  leading  a  cotillon,  though,  than 
I  have  of  leading  an  army." 

"  Why  didn't  you  do  it  ?  "  Barney's 
small,  pale  face,  the  keen  lines  of 
which  had  long  been  blurred  by  small- 
pox scars,  was  turned  upon  Bijou, 
thoughtfully. 

"Wasn't  asked.  Old  Mrs.  Wolcott 
has  taken  a  dislike  to  me.  Can't  see 
me. 

"  Didn't  she  have  a  daughter,  the 
old  lady?  Seems  to  me  I  rec'lect  a 
long-legged  little  girl,  with  lots  of 
hair,  going  about  with  Harry." 

"  Married,  and  lives  in  California." 

"I  declare!     Who'd  she  marry?" 

Mott  spread  anchovy  paste  carefully 
on  a  bit  of  toast.  "Man  named 
Ogil vy  ;  you  never  saw  him.  Very  good 
fellow,  I  believe." 

"Oh!  Well,  I  might's  well  get  to 
work,  an'  tell  you  why  I  come  over 
this  morning,  Mr.  Mott." 

"Fire  away." 

"Well,  it's  this  way.  There's  a 
woman  that's  got  it  into  her  head 
she's  going  to  give  a  dinner  at  my 
place,  an'  raound  she  comes  every  day, 
an'  pesters  the  life  out  of  me.  Yester- 
day, she  offered  me  two  hundred  dol- 
lars extry  if  I'd  give  her  an  evening." 

"By  Jove!  Who  is  it?"  asked  the 
young  man,  scenting  a  good  story  for 
dinner-table  use. 

"  Her  name's — well,  never  mind  her 
name.  The  p'int  is  this,  Mr.  Mott.  I 
heerd  Mis'  Fox  tell  some  folks  the 
other  night  about  an  English  marchion- 
ess that  makes  her  living  taking  young 
girls  into  society;  reg'lar  income — 
see?" 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  done." 

Barney  rose  and  picked  up  his  hat. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Mott,  it  always  seems  a  pity 
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to  me  that  you  should  waste  your  time 
fooling  raound  as  you  do.'* 

**  Do  I  fool  round  more  than  other 
people,  Barney?"  This  was  going  to 
be  a  dinner-table  success! 

Barney  sat  down  suddenly,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face.  **0f 
course,  you  do,  an'  you  know  it's 
well's  I  do.  Who  takes  you  seriously  .^^ 
No  one.  They're  all  pretty  silly,  all 
those  young  folks,  but's  far's  I  can 
see,  you're  the  worst.  An'  why? 
Not  because  you're  built  silly,  be- 
cause you  ain't;  an'  you  needn't  tell 
me  you  like  it!" 

Mott  laughed.  **  I  ought  to  give  you 
an  almighty  snubbing,  Barney,  but 
it's  too  good.     Go  on." 

"Snub  me  if  you  like,  Mr.  Mott,  but 
I've  always  said  it's  a  pity  you  go  on 
this  way,  for,  Lord  love  ye,  'tain't 
every  one  has  your  brains." 

*' Society  needs  a  jester,  Barney. 
And  I  don't  see  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  your  O.  B.!" 

"*0.  B.'?" 

*'  Outer  barbarian.  What's  the  con- 
nection?" 

Barney  coughed.  "Well,  Bijou — 
Mr.  Mott— it's  like  this.  Why  don't 
you  take  her  up,  an'  help  her  along, 
an'  make  some  money?" 

Bijou  shouted.  Then,  he  stopped 
short.  Barney's  face  was  full  of 
anxious  inquiry,  and  Bijou  was  fond 
of  the  queer  little  man. 

"You're  a  good  sort,  Barney,  but 
it  won't  do.  Besides,  I  don't  need 
money." 

Barney  did  not  speak,  but  his  eyes 
held  a  flat  contradiction.  Then, 
"She's  very  pretty,  mind  you,  an' 
she's  young,  an'  she's  just  bustin' 
to  git  in  with  the  swells.  Her  name's 
Feiling " 

Bijou  set  down  his  cup,  suddenly. 
"The  little  woman  with  the  beautiful 
eyes?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  Did  you  ever  see  such  eyes 
in  your  life?  Come,  now.  Bijou  Mott, 
why  don't  you  think  of  it  ?  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  she's  much  nicer  than  lots 
of  the  swells.  I  couldn't  give  her  an 
evening,  though,  you  see.  Once  I  begin 
with  them  sort,  my  place  is  ruined." 


Bijou  laughed.  "I  believe  you  are 
working  me.  You  want  me  to  pave 
the  way  for  you." 

"Perhaps,  I  do,  a  Uttle." 

"  It  breaks  my  heart  to  have  to  dis- 
appoint you,  but  I  fear  I  must.  I 
could  hardly  tell  her  I'd  introduce  her  to 
the  swells — for  a  big  sum — could  I?" 

Barney  rose  again.  "Well,  you 
think  it  over.  How  do  you  s'pose 
that  marchioness  began?  Are  you 
dining  with  me  to-night?" 

"No;  at  Mrs.  Fox's.     Good-bye." 

When  the  little  man  had  gone,  Bijou 
went  to  a  small  oval  Empire  mirror, 
and  looked  at  himself. 

"So  he's  seen  through  you,  my  son," 
he  said,  aloud,  to  the  youthful-looking, 
smooth-faced  man  in  the  glass.  "  It 
would  be  fatal  to  my  reputation  if 
any  one  else  caught  on  to  the  idea  that 
I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  I  appear.  Let 
us  don  our  cap  and  bells  at  once." 


VIII 

Meta  Fox  stood  in  front  of  her  mir- 
ror that  same  evening,  smiling  de- 
lightedly at  herself,  while  her  maid  tied 
a  bit  of  blue  ribbon  to  the  second  of  her 
two  long  pig-tails,  into  which  a  great 
deal  of  some  other  woman's  hair  had 
been  discreetly  woven. 

"  Is  my  sash  all  right,  Kate?" 

"Lovely,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Fox  wore  a  white  Mother  Hub- 
bard frock,  reaching  half-way  to  her 
ankles.  Around  her  unconfined  waist, 
the  blue  sash  was  loosely  bound;  her 
stockings  and  shoes  were  blue  ;  the  lat- 
ter were  adorned  with  huge  rosettes. 
Her  large,  fair  face,  discreetly  touched 
up,  looked  curiously  youthful  in  the 
soft  light,  under  the  flopping  dimity 
sun-bonnet.  There  was  in  her  round, 
blue  eyes  no  expression  that  might  not 
have  been  in  those  of  the  child  of  six 
she  was  intended  to  represent. 

Meta  Fox's  mind  had  not  developed 
appreciably  for  many  years,  under  the 
rigorous  training  for  babyishness  she 
had  given  it. 

"Now,  then,  my  dolly!" 

The    maid,    a    sober-faced,    elderly 
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woman,  with  deep  lines  about  her 
mouth,  gave  her  the  gaily-dressed  nig- 
ger-doll, and,  with  a  last  look,  Mrs. 
Fox  went  down-stairs  to  receive  her 
guests. 

The  maid  looked  after  her  with  a 
strange  softening  of  her  stern  eyes. 
"What  a  child  she  is!"  To  this  wo- 
man, who  had  a  husband  in  the  luna- 
tic asylum  and  a  son  in  prison  for  bur- 
glary, life  seemed  very  strange. 

Mrs.  Fox  met  her  husband  on  the 
stairs,  and,  giggling  helplessly,  they 
went  down  to  the  dining-room. 

Fox,  a  small,  yellow-faced  man,  was 
very  cleverly  got  up  as  a  Japanese 
baby,  and  was  ridiculously  successful 
in  his  impersonation. 

The  cleverest  maker-up  of  the  New 
York  theatres  had  been  brought  down, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  by  Mrs.  Fox, 
and,  armed  with  a  long  list  of  addresses, 
had  gone  from  house  to  house  with  his 
alligator-skin  bag,  painting  the  faces  of 
the  guests  for  the  baby-party. 

"Oh,  George,  you  are  too  killing  1 
Just  look  at  the  men!"  whispered  Mrs. 
Fox,  as  they  went  into  the  dining-room 
for  a  final  inspection  of  the  tables. 
The  butler  and  his  underlings  stood 
with  rigidly  expressionless  faces,  watch- 
ing their  master  and  mistress. 

The  guests  were  to  be  seated  at  one 
large  table,  on  which  was  laid  a  red- 
and-white  cloth — ^though  Mr.  Fox  had 
pointed  out,  with  the  logic  for  which 
he  was  famous,  that  none  of  the  chil- 
dren of  their  friends  were  served  on 
colored  table-cloths.  In  the  middle  of 
the  table  was  a  little  willow  cradle 
¥âth  drawn,  white  curtains,  and  around 
it  were  spread,  in  artistic  confusion, 
beautiful  toys  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  of 
what  Mrs.  Fox,  in  her  baby-talk,  called 
the  wind-up-and-skedaddle  kind.  At 
each  plate  stood  a  big  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk,  and  on  each  serviette  a 
hunch  of  sponge-cake. 

"Imagine  some  of  their  faces  over 
the  bre^  and  milk!  Miles  Browne's, 
for  instance,  and  Van  Peele's!" 

Mrs.  Fox  nodded  satisfaction  to  the 
butler,  and  led  the  way  back  to  the 
drawing-room,  at  one  end  of  which 
stood  a  Punch-and-Judy  theatre. 


On  the  lawn  outside  the  library  win- 
dows, swings  were  hung  in  the  trees, 
and,  further  away  from  the  house,  a 
merry-go-round  with  a  steam  musical 
attachment  awaited  customers. 

"Fm  crazy  to  see  how  Bijou  will 
come.  He's  such  a  goose,  and  doesn't 
mind  how  idiotic  he  is,  which  is  so  nice 
of  him." 

"  Miles  is  coming  in  one  of  the  Ger- 
man creeping-cages,  you  know,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Fox,  inspecting  the  tip  of 
his  pigtail  with  interest.  "  Ah,  there's 
a  ring!" 

Mrs.  Fox  kissed  each  of  her  guests, 
with  childish  awkwardness,  an  act 
which  caused  much  merriment;  then, 
she  inquired  of  each,  **How  long  did 
oo'r  mama  say  00  could  stay?" 

Babies  poured  in,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-eight.  There  was  an  Indian 
baby,  in  fringed  garments;  two  French 
peasants,  in  fluted  caps  and  queer  blue 
blouses;  one  very  small  woman  was 
carried  in  by  her  husband,  he  being 
dressed  as  a  five-year-old  Bavarian 
Highlander,  and  she  reclining  on  a  blue- 
and-red-check  Wickelkissen. 

Rubber  rings  were  sucked,  rattles 
were  clattered,  noisy  quarrels  took 
place;  it  was  most  mirthful. 

At  the  very  last,  just  as  they  had 
given  him  up,  the  door  opened,  and 
Bijou  Mott  entered — in  a  perambu- 
lator. His  legs  were  hidden  away  in 
the  tmusual  depth  of  the  carriage,  he 
wore  a  frilled  bonnet  over  a  pink  skull 
cap,  his  frock  was  of  India  lawn  cov- 
ered with  lace,  and  a  bit  of  arrow-root 
hung  about  his  neck  on  a  blue  ribbon. 

Enoch,  Barney's  big  servant,  dressed 
as  a  "mammy,"  pushed  the  wagon, 
and,  when  the  excitement  had  died 
away  and  dinner  was  finally  an- 
nounced, he  lifted  Bijou  out  of  his 
pink  nest,  and  carried  him  to  the  table. 

The  bowls  of  milk,  that  Mrs.  Fox  de- 
clared must  be  emptied  before  any- 
thing else  was  served,  aroused  much 
laughter,  as  did  the  serviettes,  which, 
unrolled,  proved  to  be  bibs,  embroid- 
ered with  mottoes,  such  as,  "  Don't  be 
dainty,"  "Eat  and  be  thankful," 
"  Don't  be  greedy." 

Evelyn  Quincy,  dressed  as  a  baby 
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Lap,  all  in  fur,  sat  next  a  negro  boy, 
who  continually  stole  from  her  plate. 
This  was  de  Pouence,  hugely  pleased 
with  himself  in  his  woolly  wig  and 
neatly  blackened  face.  Opposite,  Lulu 
Clarke  and  Van  Peele  splashed  milk  at 
each  other  with  their  spoons,  and 
whacked  each  other's  fingers. 

After  dinner,  Punch  and  Judy  were 
enjoyed,  though,  during  the  perform- 
ance, one  baby  stole  another's  coral 
ring,  and  had  to  be  carried,  scream- 
ing, from  the  room. 

Then  came  a  prize  contest. 

Maud  Wolcott,  a  baby  giantess,  sat 
down  at  the  piano  as  accompanist,  and 
each  child,  in  turn,  sang  a  Mother 
Goose  song. 

Van  Peele  led  off,  with  **  Ding,  Dong, 
Bell;  Pussy's  in  the  Well."  Next 
came  Mr.  Browne,  a  stock-broker  of 
fifty,  who  piped,  in  a  high  key,  *'  I  Love 
Little  Pussy,"  broke  down,  wept,  and, 
comforted,  went  on  to  the  end. 
Evelyn  sang,  **  See-saw,  Marjorie 
Daw,"  and  so  it  went. 

The  prize,  a  huge  chocolate  pig,  was 
won  by  de  Pouence,  who,  having 
bravely  sung,  ''J'ai  du  bon  Tabac,'' 
to  the  very  end,  burst  into  a  hysterical 
squeal  of  terror,  and  ran  and  hid 
behind  a  sofa,  whence  he  was  lured 
by  the  pig. 

During  this  last  song,  a  man  came 
quietly  in  by  one  of  the  windows.  He 
stood  behind  backs  until  the  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  and  de  Pouence, 
sitting  on  the  floor  with  his  pig,  was 
surrounded  by  a  small  crowd  clamor- 
ing for  *'  a  bite."  Then,  the  Lap  baby, 
who,  finding  her  furs  very  warm,  had 
taken  them  off,  and  now  appeared  in  a 
blue  evening  gown,  turned — to  find 
her  future  father-in-law  beside  her. 

*'0h,  you  startled  me!"  she  said, 
giving  him  her  hand. 

"Sorry.  How  absurd  all  this  is! 
Who's  that  nigger?" 

**  Count  de  Pouence.  Isn't  he  well 
done?     And  just  look  at  Bijou  Mott!" 

Mott,  on  seeing  Mr.  Peele,  dropped 
his  rattle  and  stretched  out  his  arms, 
gibbering  wildly  until  his  "mammy" 
picked  him  up,  and  carried  him 
across  to  where  Peele  sat  with  Evelyn. 


**He  wants  to  come  to  you,  sah," 
grinned  "Rubber-lips." 

But  Peele  drew  back.  "You  are 
really  magnificent,  Mott,"  he  said, 
"but  I  don't  care  for  young  children." 

A  few  minutes  later,  every  one  had 
gone  out  to  the  swings  and  the  merry- 
go-roimd,  and  Edwin  Peele  and  Evelyn 
followed,  idly. 

"Has  Van  spoken  to  you  about  my 
talk  with  him,  Evy?" 

"Yes.  Thanks,  very  much.  I  am 
fearfully  spoiled,  I  suppose,  but  I 
couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  not  hav- 
ing my  way  about  my  own  wedding- 
day." 

"You  are  a  terrible  young  woman, 
and  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  having 
you  for  a  daughter!" 

She  took  his  arm,  affectionately. 
"But  the  having  you  for  a  father  is 
one  of  the  very  nicest  things  about  it! 
That's  my  point  of  view.  Mr.  Peele, 
may  I  ask  you  something?  And  you 
won't  think  me  impertinent?" 

"I  know  what  you're  going  to  ask, 
dear,  and  I'll  answer  it  at  once. 
You've  all  but  asked  it  several  times. 
I  was  in  love  with  your  mother!" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then, 
she  said:  "I  thought  so,  though  I 
don't  know  why.  Mother  was  very 
beautiful,  wasn't  she?" 

"Yes.  She  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  I  ever  saw.  I  was  only  a  boy, 
but  I  really  loved  her,  and  now — 
her  girl  is  going  to  become  mine." 

It  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  both 
of  them,  as  they  stood  watching  the 
giant  babies  playing  in  the  artificial 
moonlight.  Lady  Arkney  was  being 
swung  by  Mr.  Fox,  her  thick,  frizzled 
hair  flying  about  her;  further  away,  a 
group  was  singing,  "Ring  Around 
a-Rosy." 

IX 

Two  miles  inland  at  Barport,  there 
is  a  beautiful  narrow  plain,  between 
high  mountains,  and  this  plain  was 
formerly  the  favorite  camping-ground 
of  White  Elk,  a  great  chief  who  met, 
on  equal  terms,  certain  English  offi- 
cers, and  surprised  them  by  his  beau- 
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tiftil,  grave  manners  and  splendid 
bearing. 

A  small  river  rushes  down  from  the 
pines  on  the  mountain  to  the  north, 
and,  caught  in  a  trap  at  the  edge  of 
the  plain,  sparkles  like  a  mirror  in  the 
sun.  Opposite  the  lake,  just  under 
the  edge  of  the  moimtain,  a  broad 
road  winds,  shaded  by  great  trees  that 
may  have  waved  their  leafy  boughs 
over  the  heads  of  White  Elk  and  his 
braves.  This  road  passes  the  plain, 
twisting  to  the  right  about  the  base 
of  the  mountain;  but  a  new  road  has 
been  built  from  it  down  to  the  plain, 
and,  one  day  in  August,  not  long  ago, 
this  road  and  its  tributary  were 
thronged  with  a  beautiful  crowd  of 
the  finest  horses  and  the  handsomest 
men  and  women  that  America  can 
boast. 

A  race-track  has  been  cut  in  the 
thick  grass  of  the  plain — a  carefully 
planned  oval  track,  bordered  by  the 
inevitable  whitewashed  fence,  and 
ornamented  on  one  side  by  the  judges* 
stand,  and  on  the  other  side,  far  off 
to  the  left,  by  a  cluster  of  low,  hastily 
put-up  buildings — ^the  stables. 

At  the  end  of  the  oval,  opposite  the 
stables,  there  is  a  large,  unpainted, 
bam-like  place,  in  which  are  the 
county  exhibits,  for  a  county  fair  is 
combined  with  the  Barport  Horse 
Show,  and  in  the  crowd  that  shifts 
about  the  place  all  day,  there  is  that 
curious  mixture  of  the  leisure-class  and 
the  working-class  which  is  character- 
istic of  America. 

The  farmers,  having  taken — or  just 
missed,  through  the  partiality  or 
idiocy  of  one  of  the  judges — ^the 
prizes  for  their  fat  pigs,  their  cochin- 
chinas,  or  their  pumpkins,  saunter 
out  and  watch  the  races  and  the 
exhibition  of  four-in-hands,  carriage 
horses,  roadsters  and  ponies;  and  the 
women  and  men  who  have  come  to  the 
show  in  beautiful  carriages  or  on  lofty 
coaches,  stroll  through  the  exhibition- 
rooms  and  criticize  the  live-stock  and 
farm  products. 

The  second  day  of  that  year's 
Horse  Show,  Lulu  Clarke  and  Lady 
Arkney  came  out  on  Miles  Browne's 


coach,  and,  after  a  very  good  luncheon, 
they  climbed  down  at  the  English- 
woman's suggestion,  **to  stretch  their 
legs,"  and,  accompanied  by  Edwin 
Peele  and  Bijou  Mott,  made  their 
leisurely  way  across  the  paddock  to  the 
exhibition-hall. 

As  they  reached  the  wide  door,  and 
stopped  to  buy  entrance  tickets,  they 
were  laughing  at  the  recollection  of 
Browne's  horror,  when,  at  the  baby- 
party,  he  had  been  asked  to  draw  back 
the  curtains  of  the  little  cradle  on  the 
table,  and  take  out  the  prize  doll — to 
find  a  live  baby  peacefully  sleeping 
therein  ! 

The  dusky  interior  of  the  hall, 
lighted  only  by  a  narrow  skylight,  was 
temptingly  cool,  and  the  great  pump- 
kins and  squashes  looked  like  great, 
dim  lamps  in  the  shadows.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  hall,  tables  were  arranged, 
and  on  these  tables  were  displayed  all 
kinds  of  farm  produce  and  handi- 
work. Beyond,  another  door  led  to 
the  live-stock  department,  whence  a 
confusion  of  noises  penetrated  through 
the  chatter  of  voices  about  the  visit- 
ors. 

"  Here's  the  first  prize  for  cheese," 
exclaimed  Lulu,  pausing  before  a 
table  at  which  an  elderly  woman,  with 
a  handsome,  placid  face,  presided. 
**How  good  it  looks!  And  just  look 
at  the  butter!  Did  you  make  it  your- 
self?" 

The  woman  smiled.  *'  Oh,  yes  !  I 
wouldn't  let  the  hired  girls  touch  my 
butter.  They  never  take  the  same  in- 
terest." 

Lady  Arkney  stared  at  her.  *'So 
you  have  trouble  with  servants,  just 
as  we  do,  do  you?"  she  asked. 

'*Just  as  who  do?" 

But  Mrs.  Sam  Rider  understood. 
'*Why — we,  you  know.  Bijou,  tell 
her  what  I  mean." 

But  Bijou  hurried  them  on.  **  Look 
at  the  pumpkins.  Ever  make  a  pump- 
kin-devil, Lady  Arkney?" 

**Dear  me!  whatever  is  a  pumpkin- 
devil?" 

**  Oh,  a  lantern  made  of  a  hollowed 
pumpkin.  You  cut  a  hideous  face  on 
one  side " 
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"Ah,  yes,  I  see.  You  mean  a 
Jack-o'-lantern.  " 

There  was  apple-butter  at  the  next 
table,  and,  on  seeing  it,  Lulu  declared 
that  life  would  not  be  worth  living 
unless  she  could  have  some  instantly. 

*' Can't  eat  it  without  bread,"  sug- 
gested Lady  Arkney.  **  Filthy  stuff  !  " 
The  girl,  on  whose  table  the  apple- 
butter  was  displayed,  tossed  her  head 
angrily,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when 
Peele  interrupted:  "Nothing  better  in 
the  world  than  well-made  apple-but- 
ter," he  said.  "I  want  some  myself. 
Bijou,  buy  a  loaf  of  that  bread  there 
by  the  door.  Lulu,  you  stand  the 
butter,  and  I'll  buy  the  apple-butter — 
that  is,  if  it's  for  sale?  " 

The  farmer's  daughter  bridled,  as  he 
turned  politely  to  her.  "Oh,  yes,  I 
guess  it  is.  Mother  didn't  co\mt  on 
its  being  sold,  but  I  guess  she  won't 
mind  selling  it  to  you,  Mr.  Peele." 

Bijou  rushed  back  in  a  moment,  a 
big,  crusty  loaf  on  his  arm,  and  help- 
less with  laughter.  Behind  him  came 
Mrs.  Clarke,  carrying  a  big  jar  of 
butter.  "The  woman  wouldn't  *dig 
into  it,'  she  said,  so  I  had  to  buy  it 
all.     What '11  we  do  with  the  rest?  " 

The  farmer's  daughter,  much  ex- 
cited, produced  a  knife,  and  cut  great 
slices  from  the  loaf;  these,  Bijou 
spread  thick  with  the  butter,  and  then 
Peele  covered  the  butter  with  the 
apple-jam  that  Lady  Arkney  had 
despised. 

A  crowd  of  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  gathered  about 
the  little  group,  and  watched  them 
eat.  Bijou  cut  his  bread  into  long 
slices  with  his  pocket-knife,  as  he 
declared  that  he  had  seen  it  done 
that  way,  and  Lady  Arkney,  taking 
very  kindly  to  the  apple-butter,  bor- 
rowed a  spoon,  and  ate  some  from  a 
saucer. 

As  the  impromptu  meal  was  finished, 
Evelyn  and  Van  came  in,  and,  seeing 
the  crowd,  made  their  way  to  the 
centre  of  it. 

"Well,  father!  What  on  earth  are 
you   eating?     Tar?" 

Evelyn  put  up  her  lorgnon,  and 
peered  through  it.     She  looked  very 


lovely  in  her  gray  batiste  frock,  over 
which  opened  her  long  white  dust- 
coat.  Peele  offered  her  some  bread- 
and-butter,  but  she  refused  it,  adding 
that  only  honey  could  tempt  her. 

"I  never  eat  honey  since  some  one 
told  me  it's  made  of  rotten  pears," 
Lady  Arkney  observed,  as  they  passed 
through  the  door  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  live-stock. 

They  found  cows,  pigs,  calves, 
chickens  and  pigeons,  many  of  them 
already  decorated  with  the  distinguish- 
ing scrap  of  blue  ribbon. 

One  pig,  quite  the  fattest  any  of  the 
party  had  ever  seen,  particularly 
attracted  their  attention,  and  Lulu 
Clarke  insisted  that  she  wished  to 
buy  him.  "It  would  be  such  a  lark 
to  send  him  in  a  lovely  gilded  pagoda 
as  a  present  to  Meta  Fox!" 

Bijou  was  enchanted,  and  at  once 
looked  up  the  owner,  despite  Peele  *s 
lazy  protests. 

"  What'd  she  do  with  it?"  he  asked. 

"That's  just  the  jokel  You  re- 
member her  giving  a  monkey  to  the 
bishop,  on  his  birthday?" 

"  Oh,  that's  different.  The  bishop's 
her  uncle." 

Evelyn  and  Van  listened  in  amused 
silence  to  the  lively  discussion  that 
ensued,  until  at  length  Mrs.  Clarke  said, 
with  a  decisive  nod  of  her  pretty 
head,  "Well,  I'll  promise  not  to  buy 
it,  unless  Bijou  will  consent  to  tie  a 
string  around  its  leg,  and  lead  it 
across  the  paddock  to  O'Hara's  coach, 
and  then  give  it  to  Meta." 

Peele  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Oh, 
if  you  make  it  depend  on  Mott's 
sense  of  decency  1" 

At  this  moment,  Bijou  came  back, 
followed  by  a  little  freckled  farmer 
with  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  and  Van 
hastily  explained  the  condition  of  the 
purchase. 

Bijou,  delighted,  went  off  to  get  a 
stout  ribbon,  with  which  to  lead  his 
gift,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  farmer 
began  a  brisk  argument  about  the 
price  of  the  pig.  The  farmer  de- 
clared the  blue  ribbon  had  doubled 
Roly-Poly's  value,  which  was  origi- 
nally ahigh  one,  but  Mrs.  Clarke  avowed 
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herself  to  be  almost  destitute,  and 
unable  to  pay  the  sum  asked.  Then, 
just  as  the  farmer  was  about  to  con- 
sent to  her  terms,  she  suddenly  agreed 
to  give  him  what  he  had  originally 
asked,  and  ten  dollars  extra  for  his 
good  will. 

Bijou  came  back,  bringing  a  broad, 
rose-colored  ribbon,  and,  when  this 
had  been  fastened  securely  about 
Roly-Poly's  leg,  the  party  left  the 
exhibition  building,  and  held  a  short 
council  behind  it,  among  the  farmers' 
wagons  and  horses. 

It  was  decided  that  Bijou  should 
stay  where  he  was,  until  the  others 
had  had  time  to  reach  the  coach, 
and  that  then  he  should  march  across 
the  paddock,  leading  Roly-Poly,  and 
present  that  white  elephant  to  the 
victim. 

Luckily,  Count  O'Hara's  four-in- 
hand  stood  beside  that  of  Miles 
Browne,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  Mrs. 
Clarke  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Fox, 
while  below,  leaning  against  the  fence. 
Van  Peele  and  Evelyn  watched 
them. 

It  so  happened  that,  shortly  after  the 
return  to  the  race- track  of  Mrs.  Clarke 
and  Lady  Arkney ,  the  exhibit  of  ladies' 
saddle-horses  was  held,  and  Mrs. 
Fox,  who  was  riding  her  own  Cock- 
o'-the-walk,  disappeared — ^to  ride  up, 
a  few  minutes  later,  with  Mrs.  Borden 
and  two  or  three  other  women,  before 
the  judges. 

.  While  the  judges  were  consulting, 
and  the  women  were  putting  their 
horses  through  their  paces  with  much 
skill  and  sang-froid,  Mrs.  Clarke  be- 
held Bijou  and  Roly-Poly  slowly  ap- 
proaching over  the  grass.  Roly- 
Poly  appeared  to  be  somewhat  un- 
manageable— ^pulling  violently  at  his 
ribbon,  and,  too,  from  time  to  time 
lying  down  with  much  determination  ; 
but  Bijou's  progress  was  sure,  though 
slow. 

At  length,  the  judges  came  to  a 
decision,  and,  amid  thundering  ap- 
piatise  from  the  crowd,  the  blue  rib- 
bon was  fastened  to  Cock-o'-the- 
walk's  bridle. 

Then  it  was  that  Bijou  outdid  him- 
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self.  Lifting  the  immense  white  pig 
in  his  arms,  he  succeeded  in  dropping 
him  over  the  rails,  just  inside  the 
track,  and,  by  means  of  sundry  jerks 
at  the  ribbon,  dragged  him  along  at 
a  porcine  gallop  to  the  place  oppo- 
site the  exit.  Then,  just  as  Mrs. 
Fox,  walking  her  horse,  was  about 
to  pass,  him,  he  leaped  the  low  barrier, 
and  shoved  the  end  of  the  ribbon 
into  her  hand. 

Meta  looked  at  the  pig,  which 
had  sat  down  to  rest,  and  then, 
touching  the  horse  with  her  crop,  she 
started  at  a  canter  down  the  track. 

The  judges  stared  wrathfuUy,  and 
conferred  together.  It  was  an  out- 
rage; Bijou  Mott  ought  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  club;  Mrs.  Fox  was 
an  idiot,  who  made  Barport  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  country. 

In  the  meantime.  Meta  had  made 
the  circuit,  and  come  back,  the  pig, 
half-dead  with  fatigue,  galloping  for 
dear  life  behind  her. 

Meta  had  often  said  she  would  love 
to  belong  to  a  circus,  and  now  she  en- 
joyed some  of  the  delights  of  that 
picturesque  life,  as,  making  a  low 
bow  to  the  multitude,  and  with  a 
final  wave  of  her  crop  at  the  furious 
judges,  she  trotted  through  the  exit, 
and  disappeared  behind  the  grand- 
stand. 


X 


Extract  from  the  New  York 
Planet: 

**  Barport  is  agog  with  the  latest 
witty  performance  of  Mrs.  George  Fox, 
who  last  week  outdid  herself  with  the 
most  delightftd  affair  of  the  season — 
a  baby-party,  at  which  were  present: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  -^^ — ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So- 

and-So,    Captain    ,    Miss    X , 

Miss  Y ,  Miss  Z ,  the  Messrs. 

A ,  B and  C ,"  etc.     (All 

the  names  wrong.) 

"Before  the  public  had  tired  of 
discussing  her  clever  fête,  the  bril- 
liant lady  has  again  dazzled  it  with 
her  inventive  genius.  This  time  she 
appeared  on  a  pig's  back  at  the  races, 
and,   owing,   of  course,   to  the   well- 
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known  courtesy  of  the  judges,  Mr. 
Vann,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  James  and 
Mr.  Montgomery,  to  everybody's  de- 
light the  popular  lady's  piggy  car- 
ried off  the  blue  ribbon." 

Extract  from  the  St,  Louis  Mes- 
senger: 

**That  the  self-styled  'smart  set' 
of  Barport  does  not  represent  our 
great  nation  is  a  fact  that  must  bring 
a  feeling  of  warmth  to  every  patriotic 
heart.  The  unparalleled  vulgarity  of 
these  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immorality  of  many  of  them,  is  such 
as  to  cause  the  thoughtful  man  to 
shudder,  and  to  thank  God  that  his 
wife  and  his  innocent  daughters  are 
not  exposed  to  their  influences. 

"The  reckless  waste  of  wealth 
going  on  at  Barport,  the  heedless 
folly  of  society  there,  the  thoughtless 
disregard  of  the  important  things  of 
this  life,  are,  indeed,  too  well  known 
to  need  comment;  but  it  seems  that 
when  things  reach  such  a  pitch  that 
a  well-known  leader  in  society  races 
on  horseback  with  an  unfortunate 
pig  attached  to  her  saddle  by  a  chain, 
a  word  must  be  said — '*  The  word 
proceeds  to  be  said. 

Extract  from  Our  Village: 

**It  is  amusing  to  note  the  excite- 
ment caused  throughout  the  country 
among  that  class  of  people  who  know 
New  York's  society  men  and  women 
by  their  first  names,  but  not  by  sight, 
by  the  amusing  incident  of  the  pig, 
the  other  day  at  the  Barport  Horse 
Show. 

**The  truth  is  simply  that,  as  Mrs. 
George  Fox,  having  canjed  off  the 
prize  for  the  Ladies'  Saddle  Horse 
Class,  left  the  scene  of  her  triumph, 
that  well-known  joker,  *Tom'  Lewis, 
presented  her  with  *Roly-Poly,'  the 
pig  that  had  taken  the  prize  at  the 
fair,  thereby  causing  much  merri- 
ment. 

**In  reference  to  the  chorus  of  hor- 
ror that  this  surely  innocent  jest  has 
caused,  we  can  only  repeat  the  old 
saying:  'Fierce  is  the  light  which 
beats  upon  a  throne.'  " 


Extract  from  the  next  edition  of 
Our  Village: 

"We  regret  that  in  our  last  num- 
ber a  mistake  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  presented  the 
prize  pig  to  Mrs.  Fox  at  the  Barport 
Horse  Show.  It  was  not  Mr.  'Tom' 
Lewis,  who,  we  tmderstand,  is  now  in 
Paris,  but  Mr.  *  Bijou'  Mott  to  whom 
the  glory  is  due." 


XI 

It  was  raining  as  Van  Peele  stepped 
into  his  automobile,  the  Jabber- 
wock,  and  started  off  across  country 
— a  soft,  silvery,  warm  rain  that  lent 
a  certain  poetic  melancholy  to  the 
scene,  and  fitted  in  well  with  the  man's 
mood. 

He  passed  the  old  inn  where  Wash- 
ington was  once  quartered,  which  is 
now  so  famous  for  its  waffles  and  fried 
chicken,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left, 
took  a  rough,  hummocky  lane  that 
wound,  with  apparent  aimlessness, 
away  to  the  horizon,  over  cotmtless 
wooden  bridges,  up  hill  and  down  dale. 

Peele  was  alone,  having  given  his 
chauffeur,  Briggs,  a  holiday,  and  it  was 
evident,  from  the  poise  of  his  head  and 
the  way  he  drove,  that  he  had  a  goal  in 
view. 

The  goal  proved  to  be  a  small, 
weather-beaten  farm-house.  He  housed 
the  Jabberwock  under  a  shed  at 
one  side  of  it,  and  went  up  the  narrow 
gravel  path,  over  which  lilac  bushes 
nearly  met,  sprinkling  him  with 
showers  as  he  brushed  them. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was 
opened  by  a  thin,  underfed-looking 
woman,  who  welcomed  him  in  a  com- 
plaining voice,  as  he  entered  the  oil- 
cloth-covered corridor,  of  which  a 
black- walnut  hat-rack  and  a  majolica 
umbrella-stand  were  the  only  orna- 
ments. 

**You  kin  go  into  the  parlor,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,"  the  woman  continued, 
opening  a  door  to  the  right,  and  then 
passing  on;  "I'll  call  her." 

The  parlor  was  a  small,  tidy  room, 
with  a  marble-topped  centre-table,  on 
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which  rested  several  gilt-edged  books. 
A  "parlor  organ,"  six  Puritanical 
chaiis  and  a  strong-minded-looking 
horsehair  sofa  completed  the  fnrnittire. 
Peele  looked  around  and  shuddered. 
Outside,  the  impruned  lilac  bushes 
himg  against  the  windows,  turning  the 
light  within  to  a  greenish  dusk.  A 
picture  of  Daniel  Webster  frowned 
down  from  above  the  mantelpiece. 

At  last,  the  door  opened,  and  a  girl 
came  in — a  small,  thin,  hipless  girl, 
with  far-apart,  gray-blue  eyes,  and  a 
dimpled  chin.  She  wore  a  brown  mer- 
ino gown,  the  clumsy  cut  of  which  ac- 
centuated every  defect  of  her  figure, 
and  her  heavy  black  hair,  worn  over 
her  ears  in  the  atrocious  **Cleo"  style, 
increased  the  gravity  of  her  small  face. 

"Well?"  she  asked. 

Van  laughed.  "  Did  you  think  I'd 
given  in?  No,  my  good  girl.  I  was 
taking  a  spin  in  my  automobile,  and 
why  should  I  not  come  in  this  direction 
as  well  as  any  other?  " 

She  sat  down  on  a  chair  near  the 
window,  which  she  opened,  letting  in 
the  scent  of  rain-soaked  foliage. 

"A  pleasant  day  for  a  spin,"  she 
said,  gravely. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the 
man's  eyes  did  not  move  from  the 
girl's  face.     Then,  he  said,  slowly: 

"How's  your  mother?" 

"Worse.  The  doctor  says  she  can't 
last  the  month  out." 

" Poor  child!  Then,  you'll  be  abso- 
lutely alone." 

"Yes  " 

"Patdine!" 

"Mr.VanBuren." 

"Pauline — I  don't  believe  you  care 
a  cent  for  me." 

"Don't  you?" 

"No,  hang  it,  I  don't." 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  that  you  care 
a  cent  forme." 

"That's  nonsense." 

"Is  it?" 

He  rose  and,  sitting  down  at  one  end 
of  the  sofa,  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
arm  of  it,  and  began  talking,  fast  and 
eagerly,  taking  up  an  old  discussion 
where  it  had  been  broken  off.  "If 
you  won't  do  it,  then — I'll  do  as  I've 


told  you  I  would.  I  shall  keep  my 
word." 

"Do  keep  your  word,  Mr.  Van 
Buren." 

"  Any  one  would  think  I  was  asking 
you  not  to  marry  me! " 

She  was  silent,  her  slim  hands 
folded  tightly  in  her  lap. 

"And  when  you  know  your  mother 
would  die  the  happier  for  it  I  I  don't 
see  how  you  can  resist  her,  even  though 
you  find  so  little  difficulty  in  resisting 
me. 

She  rose.  "  Oh,  why  can't  you  let 
me  alone?"  she  cried,  twisting  her 
fingers  together;  "why  don't  you 
leave  me  alone?" 

"  That's  why — ^because  I  can't, 
Pauline;  you  know  I  can't.  Didn't  I 
try?  You  don't  know  how  far  I  went 
the  other  day,  trying  to  drive  the 
thought  of  you  from  my  mind." 

"Aunt  Jennie  was  at  the  fair,"  she 
began,  hesitatingly;  "she  saw  you 
there." 

"The  deuce  she  did!  I  didn't  see 
her." 

"I  know.  And — she  heard  them 
call  you  by  your  name — Mr.  Peele." 

There  was  no  complaint  in  her  voice, 
only  a  curious  sort  of  shyness,  as  if 
his  having  lied  to  her  about  his  name 
embarrassed  her. 

"Oh,  yes — my  name  is  Peele.  I 
don't  quite  know  why  I  never  told  you 
when  you  asked  me  what  it  was.  At 
first,  I  told  you  Van  Biu-en  because — I 
liked  you  to  call  me  by  my  first  name. 
My  father  is  Edwin  Peele,  and  my 
sister  is  Mrs.  Harry  Wolcott.  Now, 
you  know  all  about  me." 

"Yes." 

Her  passivity  ended  by  irritating 
him,  as  it  had  done  so  often  before. 
He  rose,  angrily,  and  caught  up  his 
cap.  "Well — ^good-bye.  I'm  sick  of 
this  everlasting  trying  to  wear  a  hole 
in  a  stone." 

"I'm  not  a  stone." 

"Then,  why,  in  God's  name,  won't 
you  marry  me,  and  put  an  end  to  it? 
What  earthly  difference  does  it  make 
to  you  if  we  keep  it  quiet  for  a  while  or 
not?  Once  I'm  married,  my  father  is 
bound  to  come  round,  and  his  cominp 
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round  means  more  now  than  it  did  a 
month  ago.  Pauline,  if  you  love  me 
the  least  little  bit  in  the  world,  marry 
me.  rU  come  out  any  day,  and  your 
old  minister  will  marry  us  in  this  very 
room.     Think  of  it,  dear!" 

The  girl's  delicate  lips  straightened, 
obstinately. 

**  No,  I  won't.  You  may  do  just  as 
you  like  about  never  coming  again,  but 
I  won't  have  a  private  marriage,  as  if 
it  were  something  wrong." 

Peele's  chin  seemed  suddenly  to 
dominate  the  rest  of  his  face,  and, 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
he  left  the  room,  and  shut  the  door. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  Jabberwock 
was  bouncing  down  the  lane  at  break- 
neck speed,  through  a  pelting  rain  that 
nearly  blinded  its  driver. 

"There's  an  end  to  that!"  Van  Peele 
declared  to  himself,  with  savage  em- 
phasis. **  She  will  find  she  has  not  the 
only  strong  will  in  the  world." 

And  yet,  subconsciously,  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  keep  away  from 
Pauline  Birch,  that  she  had  had  an  ir- 
resistible charm  for  him  since  the  day, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  he  had 
first  met  her,  sitting  helpless  in  a  wagon 
behind  a  balking  horse,  in  that  very 
lane. 

He  was  a  poor  man,  she  was  a  poor 
girl,  and  Evelyn  Quincy  had  a  large 
fortune;  that  was  the  difference,  in  a 
nutshell,  and  he  was  not  courageous 
enough  to  give  up  either  the  fortune 
or  the  girl  he  loved.  *' Das  ist  allés 
schon  einmal  da  gewesen.** 


XII 

Maud  Wolcott  had  told  her  hus- 
band of  her  father's  extraordinary 
speech  to  her  about  his  money,  and 
Harry,  fat  and  easy-going,  had 
laughed. 

"  Good  old  grandpapa  !  I  don't  won- 
der he  was  a  little  bored,  Maud;  you 
have  rather  overdone  the  grandpapa 
act  since  the  inheritance." 

Maud  flushed  with  vexation.  Harry 
had  such  a  tiresome  way  of  saying 
everything. 


"  I  haven't  at  all,  Harry.  And  I  do 
think  papa  might  tell  me,  definitely, 
whether  or  not  he  means  to  leave  Rose- 
bud anything.  I'm  not  asking  for  any- 
thing for  myself,  you  know.  And,  as 
he  can't  leave  anything  to  Van — which 
was  really  unnecessarily  disagreeable 
of  Aunt  Amanda — to  whom  should  he 
leave  it,  if  not  to  his  only  grandchild?" 

"Van  may  have  a  dozen  children," 
remarked  Harry,  stuffing  his  pipe,  and 
again  using  his  talent  for  irritating,  "or 
your  father  may  marr>' — himself.  1 
know  a  lot  of  women  who  would  jump 
at  the  chance." 

"'Jump  at  the  chance*!  What  a 
thing  to  say!  Well,  he  may  do  as  he 
likes,  but  I  must  say,  I'm  disappointed 
in  papa." 

Wolcott  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. "I  say,  Maud,  here's  O'Hara 
again,  strolling  on  the  lawn  as  if  he 
owned  it.  If  you  don't  look  out,  people 
will  begin  to  talk." 

Maud  flushed.  "Absurd!  If  you 
don't  wish  me  to  see  him,  tell  William 
to  say  I'm  out." 

"Oh,  /  don't  care,  dear.  He  seems 
a  harmless  pussy-cat  enough  to  me." 

So,  O'Hara  was  admitted,  and  passed 
an  hour  gossiping  with  Mrs.  Wolcott. 
who  somehow  felt  herself  always  at  her 
best  with  him,  and  therefore  liked 
him. 

He  was  a  tall,  rather  round-shoul- 
dered man,  with  a  hooked  nose  and 
vivid  blue  eyes  that  saw  everything. 
His  father  having  been  a  miner  in  the 
north  of  Michigan,  where  he  made  a 
large  fortime  in  copper,  the  son  had 
been  sent  to  Yale,  and,  in  consequence, 
his  friends  were  friends  of  long  stand- 
ing, for  he  was  nearly  forty.  Finding 
that  his  religion  would  in  no  way  work 
against  him  in  society,  he  became  very 
fervent,  built  small  Catholic  churches 
in  any  places  that  chanced  to  please 
him;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
appearance in  Patagonia  of  the  two 
missionary  monks.  Father  John  and 
Father  Luke,  he  fitted  out,  and  paid  all 
the  expenses  of,  the  search-party  that 
ultimately  found  the  missing  men  and 
brought  them  back  to  civilization.  It 
was  this  service  to  the  Church  that  had 
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been  rewarded  wîth  the  title  he  wore, 
half  in  shame,  half  in  pride. 

Maud  Wolcott,  splendid  in  her 
double  strength  of  beauty  and  inher- 
ited social  position,  he  admired  deeply, 
and  once,  a  year  or  so  before  that 
Summer,  on  learning  that  Mrs.  Wol- 
cott's  father  was  in  more  or  less  des- 
perate financial  difficulties,  he  had 
hinted,  in  easily  comprehensible  terms, 
his  desire  to  help  Peele. 

Maud  had  not  let  him  come  to  any 
open  expression  of  his  wish,  but  had 
tacitly  thanked  him  and  made  him  see 
that  she  appreciated  the  kindness  of 
his  awful  blunder.  Since  that  day, 
they  had  been  friends. 

As  she  chatted  with  him  that  morn- 
ing in  the  cool  drawing-room,  she  re- 
called the  scene,  and  sighed  at  the 
memory  of  a  great  sheaf  of  bills  locked 
away  in  her  writing-table.  Her  father 
would,  she  had  no  doubt,  give  her  the 
money,  but  it  happened  that  she 
could  not  ask  him  for  it.  The  bills, 
with  one  exception,  were  for  clothes, 
and  when,  on  a  recent  occasion,  she 
and  Harry  had,  in  Peele's  presence, 
had  words  on  the  subject  of  another 
dressmaker's  bill,  Peele  had  drawn  a 
cheque  for  the  amount,  asking,  as 
he  handed  it  to  her,*  "Any  more, 
Maud?" 

Furious  and  ashamed,  she  had  lie4, 
and  she  knew  her  father  would  not,  in 
the  event  of  an  appeal,  pass  over  the 
lie  in  silence. 

"Yes,  I  want  a  yacht,*'  O'Hara  was 
saying.  *  Paynter  has  promised  to 
help  me  about  it,  for  I  know  less  than 
nothing  about  boats.  Something  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  Reine  de  Saba, 
and  the  Websters*  Butterfly/* 

"How  deUghtful  it  will  be!"  She 
smiled  again,  and  gazed  absently  out 
the  window,  her  big  white  hands 
clasped  on  her  knees. 

"Yes.  You  must  be  good  to  me, 
and  tell  me  how  to  have  it  furnished 
and  decorated,  will  you.^" 

"  Oh,  yes.  111  love  to!  I  invented  the 
most  lovely  frieze  of  red  roses,  the  other 
day;  I'll  give  that  to  you — I  have  no 
use  for  it." 

"But — I  don't  want  you  to  give  it 


to  me.  Such  ideas  are  worth  a  definite 
price,  you  know." 

Her  head  swam,  and,  looking  hastily 
around,  she  bent  forward. 

"Will  you — give  me  a  commission 
for  the  decorating  and  furnishing  of 
your  yacht?" 

O'Hara  flushed — a  burning  wave  of 
color  that  he  felt  even  under  his  hair. 
"You — a  commission,  Mrs.  Wolcott!" 

Maud  nodded;  she  had  her  courage 
in  both  hands,  now.  "Yes;  why 
shouldn't  I?  I  need  the  money;  you 
need  the  artistic  help." 

"But  I— you " 

"Oh,  yes;  I  know.  You'd  like  bet- 
ter to  give  me  the  money,  or  to  lend  it 
to  me — you  understand,  and  you  are 
generous.  But,  both  of  those  ways 
being  out  of  the  question,  utterly  out  of 
the  question,  why  should  you  hesitate 
at  a  way  that  is  perfectly  honest,  and 
would  be  perfectly  dignified  if  people 
only  measured  things  by  a  true  stand- 
ard?" 

"You  are  right.  Very  well,  I  will 
do  it,  and — and  I  can  only  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,  for  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  my  yacht  will  be  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful  than  if  any  fur- 
nisher and  decorator  on  earth  arranged 
it." 

He  rose.     This  was  the  moment  to 

go. 

"Are  you  dining  with  the  Bordens 
to-night?  Very  well.  Good-bye,  un- 
til this  evening." 

Maud  went  out  on  the  lawn,  and 
walked  about  under  the  trees,  thinking 
of  what  she  had  done,  and  trying  to 
see  with  unprejudiced  eyes  whether  or 
not  it  was  an  outrageous  thing  to  have 
proposed.  She  was  very  clever  at  de- 
signing, and  all  her  friends  had  a  way 
of  asking  her  advice  about  any  changes 
in  their  house-decorations,  no  one  of 
them  thinking  the  less  of  her  for  giving 
it.  Now,  she  was  selling  it — that  was 
all  the  difference;  and  O'Hara  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  get  the  full  worth 
of  his  money.  Bah!  It  was  absurd 
to  waste  a  thought  on  the  subject! 

Slowly,  she  went  back  to  the  house 
and  up-stairs  to  her  studio,  a  big  room 
on  the  third  floor,  in  which  she  had 
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made  a  superficial  attempt  to  master 
most  of  the  branches  of  modern  art. 
Her  facility  had  been  fatal  to  her  ex- 
celling in  any  one  thing,  but  this  she 
did  not  know,  and  she  was  proud  of  her 
versatility. 

Sitting  down  at  an  easel,  on  which 
stood  a  board  covered  with  charcoal 
paper,  she  took  up  a  crayon,  and  began 
sketching  a  scheme  that  she  had 
thought  out  some  time  before.  Chang- 
ing it  slightly,  she  gave  a  maritime 
tone  to  it  by  making  the  double  can- 
dle-sticks of  gaping  sea-horses.  It  was 
very  effective. 

Suddenly,  she  realized  the  immense 
possibilities  of  her  undertaking.  She 
could  design  everything — tables  and 
chairs,  the  lockers  and  sideboard,  as 
well  as  wall  decorations  and  ceilings. 

**  He  must  call  it  the  Sea-horse,**  she 
thought,  and  I  shall  use  the  funny 
little  monsters  as  a  Leit-motif,  There 
will  have  to  be  a  mermaid  or  two,  and 
conch-shells " 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  worked, 
deeply  interested. 

XIII 

That  same  evening,  at  Mrs.  Bor- 
den's dinner,  O'Hara  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  town  on  business. 

"I  intend  to  buy  a  yacht,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  must  run  up  to  see 
about  it.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
will  you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
taste  about  the  decorations,  and  so 
on?" 

Maud  started,  and  then  she  saw  how 
clever  was  this  move.  It  would  pro- 
tect her  from  all  criticism  in  the  fu- 
ttire.  "With  pleasure,"  she  returned, 
graciously,  "though  I  know  very  little 
about  yachts." 

Mrs.  Borden  nodded.  "YouVe  in 
luck,  count;  anything  Mrs.  Wolcott 
touches  is  sure  to  be  beautiful." 

"If  I  were  Maud,"  Lulu  Clarke, 
observed,  nibbling  an  almond,  "  I'd  ask 
a  commission  on  such  services;  she 
has  decorated  half  the  ball-rooms  of 
Barport — think  what  the  professionals 
would  have  asked  for  the  designs  she 
made  for  me,  or  for  Meta." 


Maud  laughed.  "All  right;  only, 
I  don't  know  what  they  would  have 
asked.  You  may  find  out  and  pay 
me,  if  you  like.  Lulu." 

"  I  know  how  much  they  charge  for  a 
yacht,  Paynter — "  he  named  the  sum 
his  friend  had  paid,  adding,  "  mine's 
smaller,  though.  Mrs.  Wolcott,  I  won't 
pay  you  more  than  half  that." 

Every  one  laughed,  as  Maud  nodded. 
"Agreed.  You  are  all  witnesses!" 
O'Hara *s  keen  blue  eyes  held  hers  for 
a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  then  she 
turned  away. 

After  dinner,  she  told  him  of  her 
plan.  "You  must  call  it  the  Sea- 
horse, for  I'm  full  of  equine  ideas." 

Not  a  word  further  was  said  of  the 
commission;  that  was  understood. 

After  dinner.  Lady  Arkney ,  who  was 
going  away  the  next  day,  danced  a 
sword-dance  over  crossed  sticks,  Maud 
sang,  and  Bijou  Mott  played. 

"  Bijou  really  looks  quite  intelligent 
when  he  plays  Grieg,"  Lulu  commented, 
fanning  herself,  lazily.  "  Funny,  isn't 
it?" 

Bijou  heard  her,  and  frowned  an- 
grily. When  he  ceased  playing,  she 
laughed. 

"I  say,  Bijou,  did  I  hurt  your 
feelings?"       • 

"Mine?  Not  so,  good  child.  But 
it  is  so  stupid  of  you  to  chatter  when 
Grieg  is  being  played!" 

"Thanks.  Is  Grieg  so  much  better 
than  other  people?" 

"  He  is  to  me.  He's  such  a  healthy, 
unspoiled,  fresh-air  chap.  It's  like 
drinking  cold  water  to  hear  him." 

Lulu  laughed.  "I  can  always  get 
a  rise  out  of  Bijou  when  he's  musically 
inclined,"  she  explained,  to  no  one 
in  particular.  "What's  Chopin  like. 
Bijou?" 

"Like  a  hothouse;  delicious  and — 
weakening.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
dance  to  your  pipe  any  more,  my 
lady." 

He  rose,  and  sauntered  out  through 
a  window  to  the  marble  terrace,  on 
which  several  couples  were  walking. 

"  Bijou  is  too  tiresome  when  he  tries 
to  be  serious,"  Mrs.  Clarke  remarked 
to  Van  Peele,  who  sat  by  her,  in  an 
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obvious  fll-htimor.  "He  makes  me 
quite  tired,  doesn't  he  you?" 

"Oh,  me!  Everything  makes  me 
tired,  Lu." 

She  looked  at  him,  fixedly.  She  had 
known  him  all  her  life,  and  a  short  but 
intense  flirtation  a  few  years  before 
had  thrown  a  new  and  keener  light  on 
his  character. 

"What's  wrong,  Van?"  she  asked, 
gravely. 

"Nothing;  oh,  nothing,  really — 
only,  I'm  in  a  brute  of  a  temper. 
Let's  go  outside." 

"A  tempting  offer — to  go  outside 
with  a  man  in  a  brute  of  a  tempc^r! 
Well,  never  mind  ;  I  was  always  a  fri,  nd 
in  need." 

She  rose,  and  they  joined  the 
saunterers  on  the  terrace. 

Van  was  in  a  mood  bordering  on 
despair,  and  he  wished  to  tell  some 
one  about  it.  Lulu  was  a  good  sort, 
he  thought,  though  he  was  glad  she  was 
not  his  wife,  and  she  understood 
things  at  half  a  word.  He  looked 
down  at  her  small,  smooth  head,  with 
its  circlet  of  turquoises  and  diamonds, 
and  hesitated.  After  all,  what  could 
he  say,  except  that  he  was  engaged  to 
one  girl,  in  love  with  another,  and  too 
great  a  coward  to  give  up  either? 
Lulu,  he  knew,  would  put  it  before  him, 
with  the  ease  and  clearness  of  the  un- 
concerned, that  what  he  must  do  was 
to  make  his  choice.  And  this  was 
just  what  he  could  not  do.  He  needed 
no  one  to  tell  him  that  he  was  behav- 
ing abominably  toward  Evelyn,  that 
Pauline  was  perfectly  right  in  her 
attitude  ;  he  neither  needed  nor  wished 
any  one  to  tell  him  these  things — ^they 
would  be  unpleasant  to  hear. 

He  walked  along  moodily,  staring  at 
the  ground.  Suddenly,  Lulu  said: 
"  Van,  when  are  you  going  to  be  mar- 
ried?" 

"Oh,  in  January,  I  suppose." 

"Some  one  said,  in  October." 

"Some  one's  an  ass." 

"As  to  that,  most  people  are;  but — 
Van,  you  and  I  are  old  pals — whom 
are  you  in  love  with?" 

"My  good  Lulu,  that's  rather  an 
insulting  question,  isn't  it?" 


"My  good  Van,  it  is.  But  I  do  so 
want  to  know  I  It  isn't  by  any  chance 
— me — is  it?" 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "  No,  thank 
God." 

"So,  there  is  some  one?  Not  Lady 
Arkney?" 

"Lady  Arkney!  She's  old  enough 
to  be  my  mother." 

"  Hush  !     Walls  have  ears.     Well  ?  " 

"Well,  it's  no  one  you  know,  and 
I'm  the  most  wretched  fellow  alive. 
Lulu.     Don't  laugh." 

"I'm  not  going  to  laugh.  Van.  Not 
a  shop-girl?" 

"No.  But — a  farmer's  daughter. 
When  I  met  her,  she  was  teaching 
school  in  Cambridge." 

Mrs.  Clarke  showed  no  surprise. 
"  Was  she?  So,  she  must  be  well  edu- 
cated." 

"She's  a  lady,"  he  returned,  shortly. 

"Then,  why  don't  you  marry  her?" 

"  Because  I'm  a  fool,  Lulu.  Because 
I'm  too  poor  to  marry  a  poor  girl, 
being  such  a  fine  gentleman  that  I 
don't  know  how  to  work." 

"Nonsense!  You  have  studied 
law." 

"Oh,  yes;  and  I  have  an  office.  It 
costs  me  about  eight  hundred  dollars 
a  year." 

"What's  her  name.  Van,  and  where 
does  she  live?" 

"Pauline  Birch.  She  lives  with  an 
uncle,  on  a  farm  out  Bridgeton  way." 

"Does  she — care  for  you?" 

He  burst  into  a  short  laugh.  "I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  She  has  been  good 
enough  to  say  so  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, but " 

"If  you  can't  decide  to  marry  her 
and  stand  the  racket,  I  really  don't  see 
what  the  poor  girl  can  do." 

Van  was  silent.  He  was  ashamed  to 
tell  her  what  he  had  wanted  to  do. 

Lulu  was  interested;  she  liked  Van, 
and  she  enjoyed  playing  the  minister- 
ing angel  to  mental  sufferers. 

"Van — shall  I  go  and  see  her?  I 
mean,  make  friends  with  her?" 

"No,  no!  for  goodness'  sake,  don't 
do  anything  of  that  kind  !  We  had  it 
all  out  the  other  day,  and — I  left.  If 
Evelyn  would  marry  me  in  October, 
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as  I  wanted  her  to,  everything  would 
straighten  out." 

**A  pleasing  prospect  for  Evelyn! 
Why  don't  you  brace  up  and  tell  your 
father?  He  could  give  you  an  allow- 
ance." 

'*You  don't  know  my  father!  He's 
perfectly  mad  in  some  ways,  and 
among  them  is  the  way  he  adores 
Evelyn.  He'd  never  forgive  me  for — 
for " 

"  I  know.  Why  don't  you  tell  Eve- 
lyn, and  make  her  turn  you  down? 
She's  a  rather  good  sort,  and  I'm  sure 
she'd  do  it." 

As  she  spoke,  they  turned  a  comer  of 
the  terrace,  and  came  on  the  subject  of 
their  remarks,  who  was  standing  with 
the  Count  de  Pouence.  The  girl's  face 
was  flushed,  her  eyes  were  angry,  and, 
before  she  observed  the  approach  of 
Peele  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  she  said,  dis- 
tinctly, **  Evidently,  Monsieur  de  Pou- 
ence, you  have  forgotten  one  little  fact 
— that  of  my  engagement  to  Mr. 
Peele." 

'*You  see?  That's  the  way  decent 
people  look  at  it,"  Van  remarked,  sav- 
agely, as  they  passed  on. 

Lulu  was  silent.  She  herself  had  a 
great  and  wonderful  talent  for  flirta- 
tion, which  she  regarded  as  a  fine  art, 
but  she  understood  and  respected  Eve- 
lyn's point  of  view;  and,  suddenly, she 
felt  a  kind  of  loathing,  not  alone  for  the 
man's  weakness,  but  for  his  slack  sense 
of  honor. 

**  I'm  going  now,"  she  said,  sharply. 
"Think  I'll  go  to  bed  at  a  reasonable 
hour  to-night;  I'm  tired." 


XIV 

Lulu  Clarke  had  had,  among  other 
flirtations,  a  charming  one  with  Ned 
Peele.  He  was  forty-four  at  the  time, 
and  she  was  twenty-nine,  a  difference 
in  age  that  lent  great  charm  to  the 
affair.  It  had  been  a  flowery,  larky, 
esthetic  game,  and  it  had  died  away 
as  gracefully  as  a  curve  of  smoke 
against  a  clear  sky — and  it  left  no  scars, 
no  bitterness. 

On  the  day  following  her  talk  with 


Van,  Lulu  sent  a  servant  with  a  note 
to  the  elder  Peele,  asking  him  to  call 
on  her  that  afternoon,  adding  that  she 
wished  to  see  him  about  something  im- 
portant?. 

She  received  him  in  the  little  room 
where  an  open  fire  always  burned,  even 
when  electric  fans  high  up  out  of  sight 
churned  the  air  into  coolness.  **  I  am 
a  fire- worshiper,"  she  used  to  say; 
"fire  inspires  me  as  champagne  does 
other  women." 

When  Peele  came  in,  she  was  sitting 
in  a  chair  by  the  hearth,  the  flames 
dancing  gaily  over  her  golden-brown 
go^vn. 

•  Thanks  for  coming,"  she  said,  with- 
out rising,  but  smiling  up  at  him.  "  I'm 
glad  it's  raining.  I  love  rain  outside, 
and  this" — nodding  at  the  fire — "in- 
side.    Sit  down." 

Peele  obeyed,' and,  after  looking  at 
her  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  said, 
with  a  meditative  air,  "  I  wonder  why 
I  ever  fell  out  of  love  with  you, 
Lulu?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  Ned.  It 
wouldn't  have  been  a  bad  move  to 
marry  me,  would  it?" 

"You  wouldn't  have  had  me." 

"Oh,  wouldn't  I!  That's  all  you 
know  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  should  have  liked  nothing  better. 
However,  tempi  passati,  Ned- — what  do 
you  think  about  Van?" 

He  looked  at  her,  thoughtfully. 
"About  Van?  In  what  way  do  you 
mean?" 

"I  mean — don't  you  think  some- 
thing's wrong  with  him?" 

"  No;  not  now.  He  had  some  trifling 
debts,  which  I,  as  père  noble,  of  course, 
paid.     He's  all  right  since  then." 

"  He  and  I  had  a  talk  last  night  at 
the  Bordens',  and  he  didn't  at  all  give 
me  the  impression  of  being  all  right." 

"  In  that  case,  you  know  more  than  I 
do.  Lulu.  I  was  never  in  his  confi- 
dence."    He  spoke  a  little  sadly. 

"  Oh,  as  to  confidences,  I  am  not  say- 
ing he  told  me  anything " 

"He  did,  however;  people  do  tell 
you  things.  Lulu — I  don't  just  know 
why." 

"I  know  why;  because  I  am  really 
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interested  in  them.  And,  then,  I  don't 
give  things  away,  you  know." 

**  I  know.  Well?  You  sent  for  me, 
so  you  are  going  to  tell  me  something.** 

Lulu  hesitated,  looking  at  him,  in 
doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
move  to  make.  She  was  a  thorough 
Jesuit  in  her  views  of  ends  and  means, 
and  she  was  convinced  that  the  way 
to  help  her  old  playfellow  out  of  his 
trouble  would  be  to  make  a  clever 
move  with  his  father.  In  case  of  suc- 
cess. Van  would  forgive  her  betrayal; 
in  case  of  failure,  never.  And,  study- 
ing Peele's  quiet,  waiting  expression, 
considering  the  contradictions  in  his 
facial  lines,  she  was  puzzled. 

"Ned,"  she  said,  at  length,  "I  told 
you,  a  moment  ago,  that  I  never  gave 
people  away.  Well,  now,  I  am  going 
to  give  Van  away  to  you.** 

Peele  looked  up.     "  Don't,  Lulu." 

**  But  the  poor  boy  is  in  a  very  tight 
place,  and  only  you  can  help  him." 

"Then,  let  him  tell  me,  himself." 

She  shook  her  head.  "He  is  afraid 
to." 

Peele 's  face  darkened.  "What  have 
I  ever  done  to  my  children  that  they 
should  be  afraid  of  me?  " 

**  It  isn't  anything  that  you*ve  done; 
it's  something  far  harder  to  get  over 
than  that,  Ned — it*s  what  you  are." 

He  was  puzzled.  "What  I  am? 
I'm  like  Snug,  the  Weaver — as  other 
men  are." 

"No,  you're  not.  You  are  the  one 
man  I  know  whose  principles  are  built 
on  rock — ^the  one  man." 

"My  dear  child,  you  are  dreaming! 
When  you  are  my  age,  you'll  know 
that  most  people  are  much  better  than 
they  seem;  on  the  whole,  the  world 
grows  better  as  it  grows  older.  And  as 
for  me — ^what  have  I  ever  done  worth 
doing?" 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 

"  My  life,  open  to  every  eye,  lies  be- 
hind me — ^banal,  foolish,  useless.  A 
poor  man,  I  have  lived  like  a  rich  one  ; 
a  man  with  some  brains,  I  have  lived 
like  a  fool;  and  now,  at  forty-six,  there 
is  not  one  person  in  the  world  who 
cares  a  button  for  me — ^not  even  my 
own  children." 


She  was  silenced.  This  was  not 
what  she  had  expected,  and  it  almost 
frightened  her. 

After  a  pause,  she  said,  gently  :  ^*  You 
exaggerate.  I  know  several  people  who 
are  very  fond  of  you — to  mention  one, 
Evelyn  Quincy;  and  then — Rosebud!" 

He  turned,  smiling.  "Yes;  Evelyn, 
were  she  not  to  marry  my  son,  could 
be,  I  think,  my  friend.  And  as  to 
Rosebud,  if  she  could  have  heard  me 
just  now,  she  would  have  thought  her 
grandpapa  more  senile  than  necessary, 
even  at  his  advanced  age.  Allons,  in 
view  of  my  rock-bound  principles, 
what  were  you  going  to  tell  me?  " 

"  This.  Evelyn  could  be  your  friend, 
if  you  wished  her  to.  I  mean,  I  don't 
think  Van  wants  to  marry  her." 

There  was  a  short,  vivid  silence  ;  then  : 
"You  know  he  doesn't  want  toi  The 
scoun — ^he  has  told  you  so." 

"Yes,  he  has.  I've  been  sure,  for 
weeks,  that  he  was  unhappy,  and  I 
made  him  tell  me." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her 
elbows  on  its  arms,  the  tips  of  her 
pointed  fingers  pressed  together,  and 
looked  at  him. 

"  Is  it  you?  "  he  asked,  briefly. 

"No;  and,  if  you  come  down  on 
him,  you  betray  me " 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  It's  a  poor  girl,  of  no  family.  Her 
name — no,  I  won't  tell  you  her  name." 

"Some*  sales- lady,'  I  suppose.  This 
is  delightful  news  !  " 

"  He  could  hardly  help  falling  in  love 
with  her,  I  imagine.  And  that's  all 
the  poor  boy's  done,  thus  far." 

"  He  is  engaged  to  Evelyn  Quincy,  a 
girl  as  far  above  him  as  the  stars,  a 
woman  of  so  fine  a  nature  that  I  never 
understood  her  consenting  to  marry — 
my  son.  And  he  is — "  He  broke  off, 
abruptly. 

"Just  look  a  bit  from  Evelyn's  point 
of  view,  like  a  sensible  man,  and  you'll 
realize  that  it's  a  precious  good  thing 
we  found  out  in  time.  Imagine  Eve- 
lyn as  the  wife  of  a  man  who  loves 
another  woman  !  " 

"Imagine  Evelyn  Quincy  being — 
jilted!" 

"There's  no  question  of  her  being 
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jilted,  Ned.  She  must  be  told,  and 
she'll  do  all  the  jilting  necessary/' 

He  groaned.  **But,  good  heavens, 
she  loves  him!" 

Lulu  leaned  over,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  **  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ?'* 
she  asked,  slowly. 

He  started,  and  then  shook  his  head. 
"Perfectly  sure.  Otherwise,  why 
should  she  have  accepted  him?  She 
is  rich,  and  he  is  a  poor  man.'* 

"  People  have  been  known  to  change. 
If  you  remember,  she  refused  to  marry 
him  in  October." 

*'  On  her  mother's  account.  Oh,  this 
is  dreadful!" 

He  rose  again,  and  took  her  hand. 
"Thank  you  for  telling  me.  I'll  see 
what  is  to  be  done." 

"  But  you  mustn't  do  anything  now; 
you  are  too  angry.  And  what  can  you 
do  ?  The  best  thing  is  to  let  her,  Eve- 
lyn, know  at  once,  without  telling  her 
that  we  know." 

"That  is  impossible.  I'll  look  up 
Van,  and  talk  to  him." 

"No;  you  would  quarrel,  and  you 
must  not  do  that.  You  think  he  isn't 
fond  of  you,  but  he  is.  And  he  is  your 
only  son.  Listen  ;  will  you  let  me  un- 
dertake it?" 

"But  how?" 

"I  don't  know,  yet.  But  I'll  think 
of  some  way,  and  tell  you  about  it. 
Mind  you,  I  know  the  other  girl's  name, 
and  where  she  lives." 

*'  Van  will  tell  me." 

"  No,  he  won't.  You'd  irritate  him, 
and,  when  he's  angry,  he's  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule.  I'm  dining  alone  to-night; 
come  and  dine  with  me." 

He  hesitated.  "Very  well.  You 
may  be  right.     Good-bye." 

An  hour  later,  she  received  this  note 
from  him: 

Dear  Lulu:. 

If  she  wants  him,  she  shall  have  him.  Be- 
fore you  do  anything,  I  must  see  her  and 
find  out.  God  grant  that  you  are  right — 
that  she  no  longer  cares. 

E.  L.  P. 

XV 

Evelyn  and  grandpapa — as  Peele 
had  come  to  be  known  to  his  friends — 


set  off,  at  about  five  that  afternoon,  for 
a  tramp  out  to  the  Point  Light.  Both 
were  good  walkers,  and,  as  most  of 
their  friends  lived  on  the  principle 
that  carriages  were  made  before  feet, 
they  were  much  thrown  on  each  other 
for  companionship  in  this  inexpensive 
sport. 

The  Point  Light  lies  far  out  at  the 
end  of  a  narrow  spit  of  land,  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  and,  on  the  south- 
em  edge  of  the  little  cape,  there  is  a 
rough,  rocky  road,  the  view  from 
which,  in  coming  landward,  is  particu- 
larly fine. 

This  expedition  was  a  favorite  with 
Evelyn.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Silas 
and  his  old  woman  again,"  she  said, 
as  they  left  the  highway  and  started 
up  the  steep  path  leading  to  the  road 
on  the  cliff.  "It  is  a  long  time  since 
we've  seen  them." 

"Yes,"  he  returned,  with  an  effort, 
looking  at  her,  "it  must  be  two 
months." 

She  wore  a  small,  fiat,  black,  straw- 
hat,  with  a  grass-green  veil  hanging 
loosely  from  its  brim,  and  a  well-cut 
blue  skirt  and  jacket.  The  effort  of 
climbing  had  brought  a  bright  color 
to  her  cheeks,  and  her  little  lorgnon, 
without  which  she  could  see  almost 
nothing,  gleamed  in  the  sun,  as  she 
gazed  through  it  at  the  tumbling  sea 
to  the  right. 

Looking  at  her,  Peele  swore  to  him- 
self that,  come  what  might,  she  should 
have  Van  if  she  wanted  him.  Van 
was  a  vacillating  fool,  who  had  been 
in  love  half-a-dozen  times  already; 
he  would  get  over  this  infatuation,  as 
he  had  got  over  the  others;  and, 
surely,  once  safely  married,  even  h^ 
would  appreciate  the  prize  he  had 
won. 

"Tell  me  about  mama,"  the  girl 
said,  suddenly,  when  he  'had  reached 
this  point  in  his  reflections;  "unless 
you — mind?" 

"No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  mind. 
What  shall  I  tell  you?  I  met  her  at 
dancing-school.  She  was,  I  think, 
ten  years  old,  and  she  wore  a  pink 
ribbon  like  a  butterfly  on  top  of  her 
head.     She  turned  in  her  toes,  and  she 
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used  to  cry  when  the  teacher  corrected 
her." 

"Poor  little  mammy!" 

"Yes.  Then,  for  some  reason,  she 
stopped  coming,  and,  when  I  next 
saw  her,  she  was  fifteen.  The  pink 
butterfly  was  gone,  but  the  curls  still 
hung  down  her  back.  We  used  to 
ride  together  in  the  mornings,  in  the 
Park.  Her  horse's  name  was  Zuleika. 
When  she  galloped,  the  curls  flew  out 
behind.  I  determined  then  that  I'd 
marry  her.  But  rhomme  propose! 
Your  grandparents  went  abroad  that 
year,  and  Alice  disappeared  again. 
When  she  came  back,  she  was  a 
*  young  lady,'  and  we  used  to  dance 
together." 

He  broke  ofiE,  and  gazed  absently 
at  the  sea. 

"And  papa?"  asked  the  girl,  gently. 

"Your  father  had  been  in  London, 
at  the  embassy.  After  he  came,  I 
had  no  hope." 

"Then,  you  never  tried?" 

"Oh,  yes.  One  tries  even  when 
one's  hopeless.  She  cried,  the  dear! 
So  did  I.     You  ask  her  about  it." 

"I  did,  the  other  day.  It  was 
interesting  to  me,  Mr.  Peele;  you  are 
Van  s  father,  you  know." 

"Yes.  Your  interest  is  a  tardy 
consolation.  And  what  did  Alice  tell 
you?" 

"  Nothing.  She  seemed  to  think  she 
mustn't.     Mama  is  old-fashioned." 

"She  is  right,  my  dear;  but  she 
does  not  realize  how  fond  you  and  I 
are  of  each  other." 

The  road  wound  about  the  cliff, 
dipping  down,  climbing  up,  through 
cuttings  in  the  rock,  where,  in  the 
meager  earth,  only  moss  and  black- 
berries grew. 

"There's  the  light!"  Evelyn  said, 
suddenly. 

"What  a  pretty  place  it  is!  Have 
you  ever  thought  how  delightful  it 
must  be  to  live  for  one's  self — I  mean, 
for  one's  own  family,  and  not  for  a 
lot  of  half-strangers?" 

"  Yes.  But  we  are  used  to  a  crowd, 
and  you  young  things  would  grow 
melancholy  in  solitude." 

There  was  a  garden  at  the  foot  of 


the  lighthouse,  and  in  it  they  found 
the  keeper  and  his  wife,  busy  cutting 
asters  and  making  them  into  bunches. 

"To-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of 
our  son's  death,"  Silas  explained  to 
the  visitors;  "the  flowers  are  for  his 
grave." 

He  spoke  almost  gaily;  forty  years 
had  done  their  work — the  son,  un- 
forgotten,  was  no  longer  mourned. 

Evelyn  sat  down  and  looked  around. 
"Have  you  some  buttermilk  for  me?" 
she  asked;  and  the  old  woman  hur- 
ried into  the  little  house. 

Peele  stood  still,  listening  to  the  si- 
lence. It  seemed  to  him  to  make  a 
great,  almost  deafening  noise.  Bees 
hummed,  the  waves  boomed  softly  on 
the  rocks  below,  a  canary  trilled  in  its 
cage  hanging  in  the  sun  outside  the 
door. 

"Are  you  never  lonely?"  he  asked 
old  Silas,  who  had  taken  off  his  ragged 
straw  hat  and  was  wiping  his  brow 
with  a  blue  handkerchief. 

"Lonely?  for  what?  I've  got  my 
old  woman,  and  she's  got  me,  and 
we've  got  our  work." 

The  old  woman  hobbled  out,  a  tall 
glass  full  of  buttermilk  in  her  hand. 

Evelyn  drank  it  slowly;  her  near- 
sighted eyes  were  vague  while  Silas 
told  the  news.  They  had  a  new  calf; 
the  inspector's  boat  had  been  there  the 
week  before,  and  during  the  Winter 
the  old  man  was  to  have  an  assistant. 
Their  potatoes  were  finer  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  And  the  waves 
boomed,  the  bees  hummed,  and  the  vi- 
brant quiet  fell  on  the  girl  like  a  charm. 
She  wished  that  it  could  last;  that  all 
the  rest  were  a  dream;  that  she  had 
never  known  any  other  life. 

And  Peele,  watching  her,  read  her 
thoughts.  He  smiled  a  little  sadly,  as 
he  realized  their  fleeting  character. 
She  was  of  a  deeper  nature  than  most 
of  the  girls  of  her  age,  but  the  rackety 
life  they  led  was  more  or  less  in  her 
blood;  solitude  would  drive  her  mad. 

When,  at  length,  they  had  said  good- 
bye to  the  contented  old  people  in 
their  garden,  and  started  toward  home, 
it  occurred  to  him  suddenly  that  he 
had,  as  yet,  said  not  a  word  of  that,  to 
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say  which  he  had  sought  her.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  begin,  and  was  cast- 
ing about  in  his  mind  for  an  opening 
phrase,  when  she  herself  unconsciously 
paved  his  way  by  saying: 

**Mama  had  a  picture  of  you,  Mr. 
Peele,  and  she  has  given  it  to  me.  You 
are  leaning  on  a  broken  pillar,  with 
your  feet  crossed;  but  it  is  a  dear  pic- 
ture." 

**  And  she  kept  it  all  these  years!  I 
must  come  and  talk  to  her  about  it, 
Evy." 

"Were  you  very  unhappy  when  it 
was  taken  ?     You  look  so  melancholy  !" 

*'  My  dear,  I  was  on  the  point  of  in- 
sanity, of  suicide,  of  going  to  the  devil. 
She  had  refused  me  a  week  before. 
And  I  married  six  months  later!" 

"What  an  anticlimax!" 

"Wasn't  it?  It's  one  that  frequent- 
ly occurs,  however.  Your  father  and 
mother  were  very  happy,  which,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  was,  even  at  the  begin- 
ning, a  comfort  to  me.  If,  by  any 
chance,  she  had  married  me,  loving 
Charlie — ^that  would  have  been  the 
tragedy." 

Evelyn  nodded.  "  Oh,  yes,  of  course. 
That's  what  makes  marrying  such  a 
serious  matter.  No  one  thinks  any- 
thing of  a  broken  engagement,  but 
married  people  are  supposed  never 
to  change  their  minds — which  is  ab- 
surd." 

"  You're  right.  But  breaking  an  en- 
gagement is  never  an  easy  matter;  after 
all,  no  one  likes  to  break  one's  word." 

"I  don't  think  people  particularly 
mind  breaking  that  particular  word," 
she  returned,  coolly.  *'  I  shouldn't  hes- 
itate a  minute,  personally." 

And  that,  though  she  said  nothing 
further,  was  enough.  She  still  loved 
Van,  though  (rod  only  knew  why,  and 
Van  she  should  have. 


XVI 

Dear  Mrs.  Wolcott: 

Jim  Lee  has  just  been  offered  the  first  sec- 
retaryship at  Paris,  and  he  wishes  to  get  rid 
oi  Fly-by-night.  How  would  it  do  for  me? 
He  has  asked  me,  and  any  friends  I  like  to 
bring,  to  luncheon  on  board,  to-day.       I 


wonder  whether  you  and  Mr.  Wolcott  would 
come?  We  could  talk  the  matter  over,  at 
least. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  O'Hara. 

Maud  read  the  note  through  twice, 
and  then,  having  torn  it  into  bits  and 
tossed  it  into  the  waste-basket,  she 
went  into  the  next  room,  where  her 
husband  was  still  lingering  over  his 
breakfast. 

**Have  you  heard  about  Jim  Lee?" 
she  asked. 

"No.     Not  dead?" 

**He's  going  to  Paris  as  first  secre- 
tary, and  wants  O'Hara  to  buy  his 
yacht.  They  want  us  to  lunch  on 
board  to-day.  You  know  I've  prom- 
ised to  help  O'Hara  with  his  deco- 
rations." 

"All  right;  I've  nothing  to  do.  I 
thought  the  count  was  going  to  build 
a  boat?" 

**He  was;  but  he  seems  impatient, 
and  I  should  think  nothing  could  be 
better  than  the  Fly-by-night,'* 

With  a  strong  effort  she  kept  out  of 
her  voice  the  relief  she  felt.  The 
sooner  O'Hara's  yacht  materialized, 
the  better  for  her;  the  sheaf  of  bills 
was  growing,  and,  though  the  amount 
of  all  of  them  together  was  ridiculously 
small,  she  had  no  idea  how  to  pay  them. 
O'Hara  must  buy  the  Fly-by-night 

She  went  up-stairs.  and,  locking  her- 
self in  her  studio,  worked  hard  at  her 
design  for  the  sideboard  of  the  as  yet 
non-existent  Sea-horse, 

As  she  labored,  she  heard  a  loud  cry 
of  delight  from  the  room  opposite  the 
studio.  It  was,  she  knew,  her  father, 
come  to  make  his  daily  visit  to  Rose- 
bud. 

Maud  had,  since  Peele's  reproof  of 
her,  never  ventured  to  broach  the 
subject  of  the  inheritance,  and, 
ashamed  of  her  submission,  had  made 
an  ostentatious  show  of  never  naming 
the  child  to  her  grandfather,  or  of 
throwing  the  two  together. 

Peele,  she  knew,  observed  her 
changed  manner;  but,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain twinkle  in  his  eye  when,  once  in  a 
while,  he  asked  her  some  question  about 
the  little  girl,  he  never  referred  to  it. 
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Every  morning,  he  rode  over  from 
the  rooms  he  had  occupied  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and,  going  straight  up- 
stairs, spent  a  merry  hour  with  the 
child,  who  adored  him.  Beyond  hav- 
ing paid  his  son's  debts  and  given  his 
daughter  the  promised  necklace,  the 
only  difference  in  his  way  of  living, 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  was 
that  he  now  had  two  saddle-horses  in- 
stead of  one,  and  looked  several  years 
younger. 

Bijou  Mott,  no  favorite  of  Peele's, 
was  the  only  person  who  read  aright 
this  continued  simplicity  of  living. 
"It's  shyness,  my  children,"  Bijou 
told  some  people  at  the  Casino,  one 
day;  "he  is  too  proud  to  show  by  any 
change  that  his  old  condition  was  not 
perfectly  delightful." 

As  Harry  and  Maud  Wolcott  left  the 
house  to  step  into  their  carriage,  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  day,  Peele  and 
Rosebud  came  out  of  the  side-door. 

"I'm  going  to  take  her  for  a  canter, 
Maud,"  Peele  said.  **  Where  are  you 
off  to?" 

"To  luncheon  on  the  Fly-by-night,'' 
Maud  returned,  quickly.    **  Good-bye." 

As  the  carriage  made  a  turn  in  the 
avenue,  Maud,  looking  back,  saw  her 
father,  with  the  baby  on  the  saddle 
before  him,  cantering  slowly  along 
under  the  trees. 

"Papa  is  simply  mad  about  her," 
she  observed,  comfortably.  **I  be- 
lieve he  was  so  unpleasant  merely  to 
get  a  rise  out  of  me." 

"Papa  is  a  merry  old  boy,"  Harry 
returned.  "We'll  all  dance  at  his 
wedding  yet." 

At  the  landing,  they  found  not  only 
the  Fly-by-nighfs  launch  awaiting 
them,  but,  comfortably  seated  on  a 
cushion  in  its  stem.  Bijou  Mott. 

"  I  know  you'll  rejoice  to  hear  that 
Tm  going,  too,"  he  called,  as  they  ap- 
proached. 

"Delighted!  Who  invited  you — 
O'Haraor  Jim?" 

"  Who  invited  you,  my  son?  " 

"Jim,"  returned  Harry,  in  good 
faith,  as  the  launch  rushed  away  with 
them. 

"Well,  no  one  invited  me;  *I  just 


comed.'  Saw  the  launch,  you  know, 
asked  Frank,  here,  for  whom  he  was 
waiting,  and,  when  I  heard  it  was  you, 
I  couldn't  resist.  How  do  you  think 
Jim '11  take  it?  Joy  sometimes  kills, 
you  know." 

Maud  laughed.  "He  won't  mind, 
Bijou.  No  one  ever  minds  you.  Who 
was  the  pretty  woman  I  saw  you  with 
yesterday  in  a  teuf-teuf?" 

Bijou  laughed.  "  Isn't  she  a  corker! 
It's  a  Mrs.  Feiling — first  name,  Kath- 
leen." 

"Feiling?  Feiling?  Where  have  I 
heard  that  name,  Harry?" 

Maud  knitted  her  brows,  and  took 
her  chin  between  her  thumb  and  finger, 
a  trick  of  hers  when  she  was  puzzled. 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Who  is 
she.  Bijou,  and  where  did  you  meet 
her?" 

Bijou  lighted  a  cigarette.  "She's 
the  widow  of  a  petroleum-chap,  a  sort 
of  protégée  of  Oliphant's;  originally 
from  some  place  in  Iowa.  Just  imag- 
ine anything  as  pretty  as  that  coming 
from  Iowa!" 

"  Yes  ;  but  where  did  you  meet  her?  " 

"  I  saved  her  life,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. Runaway  teuf-teuf,  drove  of 
cows,  terrified  lady,  valorous  knight. 
Most  awfully  grateful,  poor  little  thing! 
— velvet  for  Bijou." 

"I  see  the  finger  of  Providence  in 
this.  Bijou,"  Maud  said,  as  they 
reached  the  yacht,  and  he  helped  her 
to  step  out  on  the  landing-stage. 

Bijou  laughed.  "So  does — "  he  be- 
gan, and  then  broke  off  short.  Bar- 
ney's proposal  was  very  funny,  but  not 
quite  the  thing  to  tell. 

Jim  Lee,  known  as  the  thinnest  man, 
outside  the  dime-museum  business,  in 
America,  met  them  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  and,  as  they  stood  talking  with 
him,  O'Hara  came  out  of  the  cabin. 

"So  you're  going  off  to  gay  Paree, 
Jim!  "  Bijou  began.  "  Yes,  it's  me — 
I.  Mrs.  Wolcott  brought  me.  Hello, 
Graf;  you  here?" 

O'Hara,  who  hated  Bijou  for  the 
continuous  changes  the  young  man 
rang  on  his  unfortunate  title,  looked 
very  much  surprised  at  his  enemy's 
appearance,  but  said  nothing.     His  po- 
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sition  was  not  yet  well  enough  assured 
to  permit  him  the  luxury  of  rudeness. 
There's  no  one  so  painfully  polite  as 
your  parvenu. 

Maud  announced  at  once  that  she, 
as  O'Hara's  artistic  counsel^  had  come 
to  give  her  advice  for  or  against  the 
purchase  of  the  yacht,  and,  after 
luncheon,  she,  O'Hara  and  Lee  made 
a  visit  of  inspection  over  the  trim  little 
craft. 

"Only  four  cabins,  Mr.  O'Hara," 
she  said,  disapprovingly. 

*'Yes,  but  1  like  the  saloons,  don't 
you?" 

Maud  did,  and  her  imagination  be- 
held them  already  stripped  of  their 
somewhat  flashy  furnishings,  and  trans- 
formed, under  her  direction,  into  the 
most  exquisite  little  rooms  on  the  high 
seas. 

Lee  didn't  particularly  care  whether 
O'Hara  bought  his  yacht  or  not;  some 
one  else  was  sure  to  snap  it  up,  in  the 
event  of  the  Irishman's  refusing,  but 
he  patiently  showed  all  his  devices  for 
making  the  little  available  space  go  a 
great  way,  explained  the  ventilating 
system,  and  so  on,  very  carefully. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  the 
launch  was  ordered,  to  take  the  guests 
back  to  the  landing,  and,  while  Lee 
gave  some  directions  to  the  skipper, 
Maud,  unheard  by  the  others,  managed 
to  say  to  O'Hara,  "You  must  take  it; 
it  will  be  perfect." 

And  O'Hara,  agreeing  with  her,  at 
once  told  her  that,  for  his  part,  the 
matter  was  settled. 

**  I  envy  you,  contino''  Bijou  called 
back  to  O'Hara,  who  stayed  on  board 
with  Lee.  ''Se  vuol  ballare,  signor 
contino " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Bijou?"  Maud  asked. 

"I  mean  that  he  is  lucky,  in  that, 
when  he  wishes  to  dance,  he  always 
has  some  one  to  pipe  for  him." 


XVII 

Kathleen  Feiling's  butler  was  a 
Swede,  her  two  footmen  were  English, 
her  maid  was  French,  her  cook  was  an 


Italian,  her  baby's  nurse  was  a  Jap- 
anese; and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  ad- 
vantages, she  was  nobody.  No  one 
knew  her — nobody  but  a  few  other 
outsiders,  some  of  them  a  trifle 
nearer  the  charmed  circle  than  she — 
delightful' people,  many  of  themi  with 
money  enough  to  live  delightful  lives, 
but  for  the  ever-present,  embittering 
fact  that  they  were  outsiders. 

Mrs.  Feiling  liked  some  of  these 
nobodies,  but  she  would  not  allow  her- 
self to  be  content  with  their  society, 
for  she  was,  she  believed,  ambitious. 

It  had  seemed  a  fine  thing,  some 
years  ago,  to  her,  the  pretty  daughter 
of  a  poor  Baptist  clergyman  in  Theo- 
dore, Iowa,  to  marry  Jeremy  Feiling, 
the  millionaire;  a  fine  thing  to  leave 
Iowa,  and  go  to  a  small  commercial 
city  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  by  virtue 
of  her  beauty  and  her  wealth,  to  lord 
it  over  the  other  women  in  the  town. 

Then,  Jeremy  had  died,  and,  though 
she  honestly  missed  him  and  his  clumsy 
kindness,  it  had  seemed  a  fine  thing 
to  be  a  rich  young  widow,  and  to 
travel  in  Europe  with  a  courier  to  do 
the  talking  for  her,  and  to  show  her 
the  relics  and  ruins  of  old  dajrs,  of 
which  she  knew  nothing  whatever. 
Clothes  were  better,  and  the  rue  de  la 
Paix  had  more  charm  for  her  than  all 
of  Rome  together. 

She  came  home  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  with  the  amazing  air  of  distinc- 
tion that  most  pretty  Americans 
manage  to  pick  up  abroad,  even  when 
their  only  life  has  been  that  of  hotels, 
their  only  acquaintances  wanderers 
like  themselves. 

All  these  things  had  been  splendid; 
what  was  to  crown  the  splendor? 
Social  success,  of  course;  and  Bar- 
port's  locks  are  the  easiest  to  force  with 
a  golden  jimmy  such  as  hers. 

So,  a  furnished  villa  was  rented  for 
the  season,  carriages  were  bought  in 
New  York,  servants  were  hired  at  the 
best  bureau  in  that  city,  and  the  newly 
pieced-together  household  settled  down 
in  its  strange  nest,  as  best  it  could. 

The  McCallons,  the  Porters  and  the 
Fr>xs  were  all  very  kind  to  her,  but 
they  would  not  do,  and  the  little  woman 
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literally  did  not  know  one  member  of 
the  charmed  circle  that  she  longed  to 
enter.  She  saw  these  people  on  the 
drive,  at  a  charity  bazaar,  at  the 
exhibition  of  Clissack's  pictures,  at 
the  Horse  Show;  some  of  them  stared 
at  her,  for  she  was  unusually  pretty, 
but  none  of  them  was  sufficiently 
imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit  to 
take  her  by  the  hand,  and  lead  her  out 
of  the  darkness  into  the  fold. 

She  was  very  lonely,  wandering 
about  her  house,  staring  occasionally 
at  the  quaint  things  its  real  owners 
had  collected,  playing  on  the  piano, 
badly,  trying  to  impress  her  servants, 
and,  failing,  half-wishing  she  had 
stayed  in  Iowa. 

Then  came  the  blessed  accident, 
when,  out  of  a  cloud  of  furious  beasts, 
a  man  appeared,  jumped  up  behind 
her  auto,  tumbled  across  to  the  front 
seat  and,  grabbing  the  brake,  brought 
the  machme  to  a  sudden  standstill 
that  almost  threw  them  both  out. 
And  the  man  was,  of  all  others, 
Bijou  Mott,  the  gilded  youth  of  whose 
doings  Our  Village  gave  a  circum- 
stantial accotmt  every  Saturday;  the 
man  whose  engagement  was  reported, 
every  now  and  then,  to  some  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  ;  the  man  who  was 
the  best  cotillon-leader  in  America. 

Kathleen's  eyes  were  full  of  tears — 
not  of  fear,  as  Bijou  thought,  but  of 
joy,  as  she  thanked  him. 

He  scolded  her,  gently,  for  venturing 
so  far  alone,  asked  her  if  she  felt  faint, 
and  then  drove  her  home  himself. 

By  a  happy  dispensation,  it  was  tea- 
time,  and  Bijou,  interested  and  curi- 
ous, promptly  accepting  her  invita- 
tion, which  she  made  as  offhand  as 
possible,  went  into  her  house  with  her, 
and  stayed  for  nearly  an  hour. 

The  next  morning,  a  box  of  violets 
arrived,  and  the  card,  bearing  the 
name,  Mr.  Charles  Mott,  lay  all  day 
upon  a  little  bronze  tray  on  the  stand 
near  the  tea-table.  The  next  after- 
noon, Mr.  Charles  Mott  called,  and  on 
the  following  evening  he  dined  at 
"Bel  Asile." 

Kathleen  wore  a  little  evening  gown 
of  pale,  rose-colored  chiffon,  covered 


with  Irish  point-lace.  It  was  a  gown 
of  the  very  grandest  toilette,  but  this 
the  blissful  Kathleen  did  not  know, 
and  she  put  it  on,  and  smiled  at  her- 
self in  the  glass  as  she  went  down- 
stairs. 

Bijou,  who  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  lace,  gasped  when  he  saw  his 
hostess.  He  gasped  again — but,  like 
Brer  Rabbit,  internally — when,  a  few 
minutes  after  his  arrival,  the  solemn, 
straw-colored  butler  announced  din- 
ner. Mrs.  Feiling  rose  at  once  and 
took  his  arm.  It  was  a  tête-à-tête 
dinner.  Bijou's  first  thought  was  that 
Mrs.  Feiling  must  be  "pretty  fly,"  but 
before  ten  minutes  had  passed  he  saw 
his  mistake. 

She  was  a  remarkably  pretty,  gay 
little  woman,  with  an  ignorance,  ap- 
parently, of  everything  under  the  sun, 
that  positively  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end.  She  thought  the  Persian  rugs 
faded;  she  was  going  to  get  little  gilt 
angels  to  catch  up  the  heavy,  velvet 
curtains;  she  thought  the  Capo  de 
Monte  figurines  **  horrid,"  and  didn't 
see  how  any  one  could  admire  the  old 
Chelsea  cups  and  saucers  that  were 
locked  away  in  a  glass  cabinet  in  the 
drawing-room. 

The  dinner  was  good  ;  evidently,  the 
cook  knew  his  business;  the  butler 
served  perfectly;  the  wines  were  all 
wrong. 

After  dinner,  Kathleen  insisted  on 
Bijou's  smoking,  and  gave  him  a  silk 
pillow  to  lean  against. 

At  length,  he  ventured:  "I  heard 
about  you  a  while  ago,  Mrs.  Feiling, 
from  Barney." 

** Barney?  Horrid  thing!  What  a 
fuss  he  makes  about  his  nasty  little 
candy-store,  doesn't  he?  I  wanted  to 
give  a  dinner  there,  and  he  wouldn't 
let  me,  because  he  said  he  didn't  know 
me. 

*'  Barney's  a  bit  of  a  character  in  his 
own,  quiet  way.  He's  one  of  our  land- 
marks, you  know." 

'*I  don't  see  what  difference  his  not 
knowing  me  makes,  even  if  he  is  a 
landmark.  I  never  saw  such  a  shabby 
little  store." 

Bijou  looked   at   her,  thoughtfully. 
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the  amused  smile  denied  to  his  bare 
lips  lurking  in  his  eyes. 

**  Then,  why,  may  I  ask,  were  you 
so  keen  on  dining  there?" 

**  Oh,  because — ^well — every  one  does 
dine  there,  you  know.  Do  you  think 
me  silly?" 

"No." 

She  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  nerv- 
ously turning  the  big  rings  on  her 
small  fingers. 

**  Mr.  Mott,  I  am  so  lonely  I"  she  said. 

"Not  this  moment,  I  hope,"  he  re- 
turned. 

"  No,  but — no  one  seems  to  want  to 
know  me,  and  I  do  so  want  to  know 
people,  and  be  in  things." 

Bijou  was  embarrassed.  '*  My  dear 
lady,"  he  murmured,  "you  are  in  a 
strange  place." 

"That  isn't  it.  Oh.  I  know.  If  I 
came  from  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  or 
Baltimore,  and  had  any  friends,  it 
would  be  easy.  People  call  on  each 
other — in  books.  Then,  they'd  say, 
*Do  you  know  Mary  Jones?'  and  I'd 
say,  'She's  my  cousin.  Do  you  know 
William  Smith?'  And  it  would  be 
done.  It's  because  I  come  from 
Iowa,  and  my  husband  was  a  plain 
man " 

Bijou  rose.  "  Nonsense.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  look  at  the  people  here, 
whose  husbands,  or  fathers,  at  least, 
were  plain  men.  Count  O'Hara's 
father  was  an  Irish  peasant  who  came 
to  America  in  the  steerage,  and  worked 
in  a  mine  as  a  day-laborer.  Mrs.  Fox's 
father  was  a  North  River  captain,  a 
blockade  runner  in  the  war.  Mrs.  Bor- 
den's mother  was  a  washerwoman  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  You've  begun  at 
the  wrong  end,  that's  all." 

"  I  didn't  know,  and  I  had  no  one  to 
tell  me.  You  tell  me  now.  Go  on, 
please." 

She  was  so  pretty  in  her  priceless 
gown,  the  light  of  the  red  lamp  falling 
over  her! 

"  Telling  you  will  be  of  no  use.  You 
must  have  some  one  to  help  you.  One 
push,  and  you're  in  the  thick  of  it — ■ 
if—"     He  broke  off. 

"Well— if  what?" 

"If  you  have  plenty  of  money." 


She  laughed,  relieved.  "Oh,  I  have 
that;  heaps  of  it." 

Bijou  knew  that  a  creature  as  pretty 
as  she,  as  young,  as  merry,  was 
bound  to  be  a  favorite — at  least,  with 
men;  he  knew  also  that  no  man,  or 
nimiber  of  men,  could  give  her  the 
tiny  foothold  she  must  gain,  upon 
which  to  begin  the  operations  that 
he  himself  had  suddenly  decided  to 
direct.    What  woman  would  help  him? 

The  thought  of  Barney's  scheme 
passed  through  his  head,  bringing  a 
smile  to  his  lips.  Couldn't  some  hard- 
up  marchioness  be  found?  No.  In 
such  cases,  the  marchioness  herself 
must  do  the  finding.  His  only  alter- 
native, then,  was  to  interest  some 
curiosity-seeker  in  the  little  widow. 
Lulu  Clarke! 

He  rose.  "I  have  an  idea,  Mrs. 
Feiling,  and,  if  you  will  let  me,  I'll 
come  the  day  after  to-morrow  to 
tell  you  about  it.     Good  night." 

She  smiled  up  at  him.  "To-day  is 
my  twenty-second  birthday;  this  has 
been  my  birthday-party!" 


XVIII 

Lulu  Clarke  had  been  amazed  and 
disappointed  when,  instead  of  dining 
with  her  as  he  had  promised,  Ned 
Peele  sent  her  a  note  of  excuse, 
announcing  his  sudden  departure  for 
New  York  on  business,  and  warning 
her  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
Van  and  Evelyn,  as  he  himself  had 
decided  what  course  was  to  be  taken, 
and  determined  to  take  it  himself. 
She  was  curious,  vexed,  and  angry 
with  herself  for  having  betrayed  Van 
to  so  little  purpose.  Like  the  French 
woman  in  some  old  play,  she  had  no 
vices  but  many  curiosities,  and  now 
her  forced  inactivity  in  an  affair  that 
she  had  expected  to  conduct  was  ex- 
tremely irksome  to  her. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  her 
interview  with  Rosebud's  grandpapa, 
she  rose  suddenly  from  her  chair  by 
the  fire,  and,  ringing,  ordered  her 
automobile.  Then,  she  went  up-staiiis 
and  changed  her  gown. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  day,  a  little  cool, 
but  brilliant  with  August  sunshine,  and 
the  swift  movement  of  the  auto  quieted 
her  irritated  nerves,  and  brought  a 
smile  to  her  red  lips. 

She  had  been  one  of  the  first  women 
in  America  to  learn  the  gentle  art  of 
teuf-teufing,  and  she  guided  her  Mer- 
cedes with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  lane  leading  to  John  Birch's 
farm  was  very  lumpy;  Frederic,  the 
chauffeur,  did  not  like  it  at  all,  but 
Mrs.  Clarke,  preoccupied  with  her 
suddenly  developed  scheme,  hardly 
noticed  the  jolting. 

"Pauline  Birch,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, over  and  over.  For  she  was 
going  to  see  Pauline  Birch,  though  bow, 
she  had  left  to  chance.  She  could 
hardly  knock  at  the  door,  and  say  to  the 
girl,  "Come  out  and  be  inspected." 

She  was  afraid  of  Ned  Peele's 
indignation  at  her  contemplated  act; 
she  was  afraid  of  Van's  anger;  she 
must  be  diplomatic;  and,  with  a 
little  shiver  of  fear  and  pleasure,  she 
told  herself  that  diplomacy  was  her 
stiong  point. 

The  little  farm-house,  weather- 
beaten  and  long  unpainted,  hidden  in 
its  nest  of  lilacs,  now  fidl  of  neglected, 
mst-brown  plumes,  was  situated  only 
a  hundred  feet  from  the  road,  but  the 
entrance  for  wagons  was  around  the 
comer,  and  Lulu  did  not  see  it. 

Stopping  the  machine,  she  got  out, 
and,  pushing  open  the  low  gate, 
went  briskly  up  the  narrow  path.  The 
door,  in  its  k>w-latticed  porch,  was 
closed;  there  was  no  bell. 

With  heightened  color,  Mrs.  Clarke 
doubled  up  her  fist  in  its  thick  glove, 
and  gave  a  couple  of  vigorous  raps  on 
the  painted  panel. 

"Now,  when  the  door  opens,"  she 
asked  herself,  "what  am  I  going  to 
say?" 

She  half-expected  to  be  inspired  with 
something  brilliant,  but,  when  the 
door  did  open,  all  she  could  think  of 
was,  "  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  a  drink  of  water?  " 

The  plain,  middle-aged  woman 
stared  at  her.  "Why,  yes,  cert'nly," 
she  answered.     "  Will  you  step  in  ?  " 


Ltdu  followed  her,  but,  when  her 
conductor  opened  the  door  of  the  par- 
lor, she  protested.  **  Oh,  please  don't 
bother  to  open  the  blinds;  I  see  you 
are  btisy.  Can't  I  come  into  the 
kitchen  with  you?" 

Mrs.  Birch  nodded.  "Jes*  as  you 
like.  I'm  busy  putting  up  my  pre- 
serves, an'  they're  on  the  fire." 

Lulu  sniffed  delightedly  as  they 
entered  the  low,  clean  kitchen,  the 
air  of  which  was  heavy  with  a  de- 
licious odor. 

"How  good  it  looks!"  she  ex- 
claimed, peering  into  the  big  brass  pot, 
in  which  the  fruit  was  gently  simmer- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Birch  turned,  in  the  act  of 
taking  down  a  jug  from  a  corner  cup- 
board, her  stem  face  softening  a 
little  in  housewifely  gratification. 

"Yes,  I  guess  they're  going  to  be 
real  handsome  this  year.  Last  year, 
all  my  canning  was  a  failure;  my 
peaches  an'  plums  were  too  soft,  an' 
my  jelly  wouldn't  jell." 

"Dear  me,"  murmured  Lulu,  sym- 
pathetically, "how  annoying  that 
must  have  been!" 

"It  was.  I  don't  know  an3^hing 
so  pesky  as  jelly  that  won't  jell.  Keep 
house  yourself,  do  you?"  she  added. 

Lulu  sank  into  a  broom  rocking- 
chair. 

"I  do.  And  I  wish  my  cook  could 
see  your  kitchen." 

"  Lan's  sakes,  it's  not  much  to  look 
at  now!    Ain't  your  cook  clean?" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  he — it's  a  man — is 
terribly  disorderly." 

Mrs.  Birch  wiped  the  inside  of  the 
jug  on  a  crash  dish-towel.  "For  the 
lan's  sake,  a  man!'* 

She  went  out  of  the  open  door, 
as  she  spoke,  and  Lulu  heard  the  re- 
curring squeak  of  a  pump.  It  was  all 
great  fim,  and.  Mrs.  Birch  "a  dear," 
but  where  was  Pauline? 

The  water,  poured  into  a  thick 
glass,  was  cool  and  delicious.  While 
her  guest  was  drinking,  Mrs.  Birch 
took  up  a  big  spoon  with  fine  holes  in 
it,  and,  skimming  the  froth  off  the 
cooking  fruit,  shook  it  into  a  bowl  on 
the  table,  around  which  several  wasps 
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hovered.  Plainly,  she  expected  Lulu 
to  go,  and  that  was  exactly  what  that 
curiotxs  lady  did  not  wish  to  do. 

"Thanks  so  much,'*  she  said,  how- 
ever, rising.  "You  want  to  go  on 
with  your  work." 

Mrs.  Birch  had,  as  it  happened, 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  hospitality. 
"Stay  a  while,  if  you're  tired,"  she 
said.     "  You  don't  disturb  me." 

"Thanks;  I'm  not  tired.  I  came  in 
my  automobile.     I  Hke  it  here." 

"Well,  that  beats  all!  What  do 
yoti  like  about  a  plain,  farm-house 
kitchen?" 

"I  like  the  quiet,  and  the  smell  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  old  clock.  Do  you 
live  all  alone  ?  Is  there  no  one  to  help 
you?" 

This  was  an  old  grievance.  "No,  I 
don't  live  alone.  I've  a  sister-in-law 
and  a  niece  living  with  me,  but,  for  all 
they  help  me,  I'd  better  have  no  one." 

"  You  mean,  they  are  idle? " 

"Well,  Mary  is  sick;  she  couldn't  do 
much;  but  Polly  is  a  fine  lady — ^reads 
books  all  day  long;  studies,  too." 

Lulu  shook  her  head.  "I'd  make 
her  help,  if  I  were  you." 

"No  earthly  power  can  make  that 
girl  do  anything  she  hasn't  got  a  mind 
to."  Mrs.  Birch  fished  a  peach  cut  of 
her  caldron,  opened  it  with  a  black- 
handled,  three-tined  fork,  and  blew 
on  it.  "I  can't  say  Polly's  exactly 
lazy.  She  works  hard  enough.  But 
her  ways  ain't  mine,  and  her  work 
don't  do  me  any  good.  I've  no  call  to 
tell  these  things  to  a  stranger,  though," 
she  added,  shortly,  as  she  tasted  the 
peach  and  burnt  her  lip. 

"Well,  it  hasn't  done  any  harm,  and 
it  does  one  good  to  unburden  one's 
heart,  sometimes.  Now,  good-bye, 
and  thank  you  for  a  very  agreeable 
half-hour." 

Polly  being  evidently  out  of  the  way, 
there  was  no  use  in  staying,  and  so, 
insisting  that  her  hostess  should  not 
again  leave  her  work,  Mrs.  Clarke  went 
out  into  the  "back  yard,"  and  started 
aroimd  the  house  on  the  narrow  board 
path.  As  she  turned  the  corner,  she 
stood  still,  for  there,  in  a  rocking- 
chair  on  the  grass    under    an   apple- 


tree,  sat  a  girl  whom  she  knew  at  a 
glance  to  be  Pauline. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  a  little  awk- 
wardly; but  the  girl  looked  up  calmly 
from  her  book. 

"Did  I  frighten  you,  Mrs.  Clarke?" 
she  asked,  quietly. 

"How  —  how  do  you  know  my 
name?" 

"How  do  you  know  mine?  For 
you  do  know  it.  Yes,  I  am  Pauline 
Birch.  Am  I  as  dreadful  as  you  ex- 
pected?" 

Lulu  stood  quite  still,  too  much  sur- 
prised to  find  words.  The  girl  was 
altogether  unlike  what  she  had  im- 
agined. Her  pale,  delicate  face  was 
not  pretty,  except  for  its  dark  eyes; 
she  had  no  figure  whatever,  and  she 
looked  rather  frail.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  not  at  all  awed  by  her 
unlooked-for  visitor,  and  a  smile,  that 
was  almost  mocking,  played  around 
her  mouth. 

But  Lulu,  though  taken  aback,  was 
not  baffled. 

"You  evidently  think  I've  come 
as  an  enemy,  but  you  are  mistaken. 
Van  himself  told  me  about  you,  and 
I'm  anxious  to  help  him." 

"No  one  can  help  him;  he  is  the 
only  person  that  could,  and  he's  too 
weak." 

"  Too  weak  !     Well,  really " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  I  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  marry  him  on  the  sly,  to 
do  everything  he  wants  me  to  do  ;  but 
I  won't.  If  he  wants  to  marry  me,  he 
has  got  to  acknowledge  me,  at  once 
and  to  everybody." 

Ltdu  stared  with  frank  curiosity  at 
the  sharp  young  woman. 

"It's  very  easy  to  say  that,"  she 
said,  at  length;  "but  what's  he  to  do 
about  Evelyn  Qtdncy?" 

"  Evelyn  Quincy  ?     Who's  she  ?  " 

**The  girl  he's  been  engaged  to  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  Didn't  you  know 
it?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  If  I  had  known  it, 
I'd  have  sent  him  away  at  once." 

And  Lulu  was  certain  the  girl  meant 
it.  "  Look  here,"  she  began,  suddenly  ; 
"  I  like  you.  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  your 
side.    Vaa  aad  I  Uave  been  friends 
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ever  since  we  were  babies,  and  I  know 
him.  I  believe  you'd  be  a  good  wife 
for  him." 

Pauline  laughed.  "Do  you?  Be- 
cause Fm  mulish,  you  mean?  Oh, 
I  heard  Aunt  Jenny  telling  you  about 
me;  the  windows  are  open." 

Lulu  felt  strongly  drawn  to  this  girl. 
She  held  out  her  hand.  "Let's  be 
friends,"  she  said.  "You  need  a 
friend  who  understands  you." 

"You  understand  everybody,  don't 
you?  A  minute  ago,  you  were  sym- 
pathizing with  Aunt  Jenny!" 

The  sneer  irritated  Lulu.  "Very 
well;  as  you  like.  Only,  mind  you, 
if  you  do  marry  Van,  you  will  have  to 
make  a  fight  for  it,  and  I  might  have 
been  useful  to  you.  And — ^you  may 
not  know  that  his  father  is  a  very 
rich  man." 

The  girl  flushed.  "How  dare  you 
tell  me  that  !  As  if  I  cared  a  pin  about 
money  1  I  tell  you,  if  I  cotdd  trust 
Van,  I'd " 

Lulu  softened.  "  Then,  you  do  care 
for  him!  I  am  glad.  You've  not 
been  very  nice  to  me,  but  I'm  going  to 
do  what  I  can  to  help  you,  anyhow." 

"I  don't  want  your  help,  or  any 
one's,  thank  you.  I  am  not  going  to 
many  Mr.  Peele." 

"Well — 111  tell  him  Fve  seen  you, 
and  that  you  bit  my  head  off!  Good- 
bye!" 

She  went  away  at  a  spanking  speed, 
and  Pauline  took  up  her  book.  It 
was  a  treatise  of  Frôbel's,  on  the 
education  of  little  children. 


XIX 

Van  Burbn  Pbele's  lines  had  not, 
of  late,  been  cast  in  the  pleasant 
places  to  which  he  considered  him- 
self entitled.  Since  his  interview  with 
Lulu  Clarke,  the  unbeautiful  aspect 
of  his  own  conduct  had  become  disa- 
greeably distinct  to  him,  and  his  ina- 
bility to  decide  on  either  of  the  two 
courses  open  to  him  began  to  look 
rather  more  than  the  mere  sentimental 
weakness  he  had  hitherto  regarded  it. 

And  Pauline  was  no  help  at  all  to 


him;  instead  of  telling  him  that  he 
was  afraid  of  hurting  Evelyn — a  course 
she  could  hardly  have  taken,  for 
he  had  not  yet  told  her  of  his 
relations  with  Miss  Quincy — instead 
of  smoothing  away  the  feeling  that 
he  was  behaving  like  a  cad,  instead 
of  strengthening  him  by  tender  as- 
surances of  her  inability  to  live 
without  him,  she  remained  obstinate, 
and  not  only  refused  to  marry  him 
without  his  father's  consent,  but  also 
intimated,  by  her  unbroken  silence, 
that  she  was  perfectly  capable  of 
existing,  unsunned  by  the  light  of  his 
countenance. 

Van  was  not  a  bad  man,  and  that 
he  possessed  possibilities  for  accom- 
plishing important  things,  his  rather 
incongruous  chin  bore  witness.  If  he 
was  a  cad,  he  had  at  least  the  grace 
to  be  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  every- 
body knows  that  cads  are,  as  a  rule, 
endowed  with  blissful  self-satisfaction. 

Two  days  after  his  abrupt  confession 
to  Mrs.  Clarke,  while  Van  was  sitting 
at  his  writing-table,  answering  the 
morning's  invitations  and  notes,  Ed- 
win Peele  came  into  the  room. 

"Morning,  Van,"  the  elder  man 
began,  briskly;  "what's  wrong?  You 
look  very  ill." 

"I'm  all  right,  father,  though  a 
bit  seedy  after  dancing  till  daylight  at 
the  Coopers'.  What  nonsense  it  is, 
this  staying  up  all  night!  It  would 
stop  if  the  women  realized  how  they 
look  when  daylight  comes." 

"I  went  home  at  one — ^prudence  is 
the  better  part  of  valor;  but,  then, 
I  am  a  grandparent,  and  must  coddle 
my  failing  health." 

He  sat  down,  and  his  son  looked  at 
bim,  with  half-envious  wonder.  "  Yes, 
you  must!  Failing  health,  indeed! 
You  look  as  young  as  Harry,  and  he's 
only  thirty-seven." 

"Harry's  losing  his  hair,"  returned 
Peele,  with  a  satisfaction  not  un- 
touched with  malice. 

"  Well,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  why 
I've  come  to  look  you  up  so  early. 
I'm  off  to  Japan  in  November,  Van, 
and  I  wish  to  see  you  and  Evelyn 
married  before  I  go." 
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"To  Japan!" 

**Yes.  with  Winthrop  Vail.  We 
shall  travel  slowly  ;  he*s  on  the  trail  of 
another  book,  so  I  sha*n't  be  back 
much  inside  of  two  years.** 

Van  had  dropped  his  pen  on  the 
note  he  had  been  writing,  and  his  first 
thought  was  that  he'd  have  to  write 
over  again  all  that  rot  about  "being 
delighted,"  etc.  Then,  he  collected  his 
senses. 

"  Awfully  sudden,  isn't  it  ?"  he  asked, 
looking  up. 

Peele  smiled.  "Yes.  I've  always 
wanted  to  see  Japan,  you  know,  and 
Vail  is  a  good  traveler.  And,  of  course, 
I  want  to  be  at  your  wedding." 

"But  Evelyn?  She  won't  like  be- 
ing married,  you  know,  and  the  other 
day  you  yourself  said  that  you  wouldn't 
have  her  married." 

"I  know,  but  circumstances  alter 
cases.  I'll  tmdertake  to  persuade 
Evelyn.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
You  look  sorry  y 

Van  laughed,  feebly.  "  Not  I.  Only, 
I  doubt  your  success."  . 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and,  rising, 
went  to  a  little  cupboard  in  a  comer 
and  unlocked  it.  He  took  from  it  a 
couple  of  glasses,  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
and  a  siphon. 

The  die  was  cast  ;  that  another  than 
he  had  cast  it  mattered  little.  It  was  a 
relief  that  the  whole  thing  was  taken 
out  of  his  hands. 

"Well,  here's  luck  to  you,"  he  said, 
a  moment  later,  holding  up  his  glass. 
''Prositr 

The  two  men  struck  their  glasses  to- 
gether and  then  drained  them,  each 
with  a  feeling  of  content  that  the  diffi- 
cult stroke  was  made. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Edwin,  having 
promised  to  give  his  son  a  furnished 
house  as  a  wedding  gift,  took  his  leave, 
and,  though  it  was  still  early,  made  his 
way,  by  the  grassy  lane,  to  the  path  at 
the  side  of  the  Quincy  place. 

Miss  Quincy  was  not  yet  down,  but 
her  mother,  the  butler  said,  was  in  her 
boudoir.  Peele  hesitated,  and  then 
decided  to  go  in. 

Mrs.  Quincy,  a  pitifully  thin  woman, 
with  an  almost  transparent  skin  and 


purple  shadows  about  her  gentle  eyes, 
lay  wrapped  in  a  delicate  Chuddah 
shawl,  on  a  chair-lounge  near  an  open 
window. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Ned," 
she  began,  holding  out  her  hand,  on 
which  the  stones  of  the  handsome 
rings  slipped  to  the  under  side  as  she 
moved.  "Evy  is  still  asleep,  resting 
after  the  ball." 

"  Yes  ;  Van  tells  me  that  they  danced 
until  daylight.  How  are  you  to-day, 
Alice?"  He  pronounced  the  name, 
Italian  fashion,  in  three  syllables,  as 
he  had  always  done. 

She  smiled.  "Every  day  a  little 
weaker;  every  day  a  little  gladder  that 
the  end  is  coming." 

Peele's  handsome  face  softened. 
"Poor  girl!"  he  said. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
then  he  added,  confidently:  "I  know 
you'll  approve  the  reason  of  my  er- 
rand, dear  old  friend.  I  am  going,  in 
November,  on  a  long  journey — to 
Japan." 

"  And  you  want  Van  and  Evy  to  be 
married  before  you  go!  Ah,  yes!  I 
approve;  for  I,  too,  am  going  on  a  long 
journey,  Ned.  Evelyn  will  not  like 
leaving  me  beforehand,  but  I  shall  be 
happier  to  leave  her  surrounded  by 
new  interests,  living  her  own  life." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that." 

There  was  a  pause,  and,  before  it 
was  broken,  the  door  opened,  and  Eve- 
lyn came  in,  looking  tired  and  pale. 

"Mr.  Peele  is  going  to  Japan,  Evy!" 
began  her  mother,  as  the  girl  stooped 
and  kissed  her. 

"  To  Japan  !     Oh,  no,  don't  go  !" 

Peele  was  surprised  and  a  little 
startled  by  the  look  in  the  girl's  face. 

''Please  don't  go!  We  need  you 
so,  Van  and  I." 

Could  she  have  any  idea  of  Van's 
faithless  folly  ?  Peele  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  then  sat  down  again. 

"My  dear  child,  I  am  immensely 
pleased  and  flattered,  but — go  I  must. 
Winthrop  Vail  is  to  write  a  book  on 
the  Japanese  bourgeoisie,  and  I've 
promised  to  travel  with  him.  I've 
come  this  morning  to  ask  a  great  favor 
of  you." 
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"  A  great  favor  !     What  is  it  ?" 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her 
mother's  chair-lounge,  and,  taking  one 
of  the  thin  hands  in  hers,  stroked  it 
gently. 

"  Dear — ^you  won't  send  me  away 
without  giving  me  my  new  daughter?** 

"  You  wish  us  to  be  married  before 
you  go?" 

"Yes,"  returned  her  mother;  "and, 
Evy,  I  want  my  new  son." 

Evelyn  rose,  and  walked  slowly  to 
Peek's  side. 

"Very  well — father,"  she  said. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called 
him  by  this  name,  and  it  touched  him 
deeply.  The  girl  was  so  much  more  to 
him  than  was  his  own  daughter! 


XX 

"Oh,  isn't  it  deadly!"  groaned  Bi- 
jou Mott;  "let's  open  a  vein!" 

On  the  little,  flower-decked  stage 
stood  a  young  woman  in  a  lemon-col- 
ored gown  of  flimsy  silk,  singing  with 
a  thin,  sharp-edged  voice ,  Braga's 
"Angel's  Serenade,"  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  piano  and  a  violin. 

It  was  a  charity  entertainment,  got 
up  by  the  townspeople  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  the 
"cottagers"  had  come  in  full  force,  a 
return  courtesy  for  the  lucrative  pres- 
ence of  the  townspeople,  a  few  weeks 
before,  at  their  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  same  institution.  The 
yotmg  woman  in  yellpw,  the  daughter 
of  Barport's  leading  apothecary,  was 
far  too  genteel  to  open  her  mouth,  and 
sang  through  all  but  closed  lips. 
Bijou  declared  that  the  violin  needed 
greasing. 

Hartman's  Hall,  a  rectangular  room 
with  white  walls  and  a  highly  varnished 
pine  balcony  that  faced  the  stage,  was 
crowded. 

When  the  young  lady  stopped  wail- 
ing at  her  Maudry — she  had  learned 
Italian  at  a  boarding-school — her  many 
friends  burst  out  into  what  the  next 
morning's  Barport  Chronicle  termed 
"eager  applause,"  and  the  half-inani- 
mate Bijou  groaned  softly. 


"  Be  still.  Bijou  ;  some  of  them  might 
hear  you,"  yawned  Lulu  Clarke,  be- 
hind her  eagle-feather  fan. 

"  *  Toutes  ces  gens  sont  sourdes/  " 
quoted  the  young  man.  "Take  me 
home,  somebody." 

"The  living-pictures  are  coming 
next,"  returned  his  other  neighbor, 
Kathleen  Feiling.  "Don't  you  want 
to  see  them?" 

Lulu  leaned  forward.  "I  do!  Fm 
sure  they'll  be  something  to  die  for, 
Mrs.  Feiling.  Some  one  told  my  maid 
that  Mrs.  Lane — ^the  *  articulated  skele- 
ton ' — is  to  appear  as  Fair  Rosamond!  " 

Kathleen  giggled.  It  was  her  first 
appearance  in  public  with  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  she  was  trembling  with  excitement. 

"I  always  cry  when  I'm  scared,'*  re- 
marked Bijou;  but  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  him,  so  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  and,  in  the  ensuing  interval, 
listened  to  his  protegee's  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Clarke.  Lulu  had  jumped 
at  the  chance  to  make  an  "adoption," 
as  she  called  it,  and  had  promptly 
driven  out  with  Bijou  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Feiling. 

Kathleen's  delicious  prettiness,  her 
simplicity  and  amazing  ignorance, 
charmed  the  woman  whose  beauty  she 
could  not  eclipse.  Moreover,  the  possi- 
bilities of  great  things  rendered  possi- 
ble by  the  little  widow's  fortune, 
which,  while  not  so  large  as  Lulu's  own, 
was  a  great  one,  even  for  Barport, 
served  to  interest  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  so, 
much  to  Kathleen's  delight,  she  was 
at  once  asked  to  go  to  the  townspeople's 
entertainment  with  her  two  new  friends. 

Lulu  was  tired  of  most  of  the  Bar- 
port  people,  and  she  promised  herself 
great  amusement  in  launching  Kath- 
leen into  the  world  for  which  she 
naively  announced  her  longing. 

Kathleen  knew  not  a  word  of  French, 
not  even  the  French  of  the  Stratford- 
atte-bowe  variety;  she  knew  no  Ger- 
man; she  didn't  know  what  Buddhism 
was;  her  ideas  of  history  were  of  the 
vaguest  ;  she  thought  Chippendale  fur- 
niture "horrid,"  and  willow-pattern 
china  "so  common." 

On  the  other  hand,  she  knew  who  of 
the  smart  world  had  married  whom; 
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whose  first  husband  had  wedded  the 
divorced  wife  of  whom;  she  knew  that 
Mr.  Dick  Chester  was  the  best  hand  in 
Baltimore  at  a  mint  julep;  that  ping- 
pong  was  going  out;  that  Maud  Wol- 
cott*s  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano;  that, 
to  reduce  her  size,  Meta  Fox  took  the 
same  course  of  treatment  that  the  Ger- 
man Empress  had  taken,  and  that 
Carolyn  Llewellyn  used  Doctor  Dys's 
bandalettes  to  smooth  the  lines  about 
her  eyes. 

All  this  was  promising,  and  Lulu — 
who  had,  in  spite  of  her  parting  words 
to  Pauline  Birch,  found  all  future  ac- 
*  tion  on  her  part  in  the  matter  to  be 
impossible,  as  Van's  marriage  to  Eve- 
lyn was  announced  for  the  seven- 
teenth of  October — was  delighted  to 
find  a  new  fad  with  which  to  occupy 
herself. 

Before  the  hammering  behind  the 
curtain  had  ceased,  and  the  orchestra's 
somewhat  ad  libitum  rendering  of  one 
of  Richard  Strauss's  symphonic  poems 
had  begun,  several  men,  including  Ned 
Peele,  had  come  to  speak  to  Lulii,  and 
had  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Feiling. 

Peele,  visibly  attracted  by  the  little 
woman,  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  coat, 
until  Bijou,  at  last  rising,  went  off  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Fox,  and  the  elder  man 
sat  down  in  the  vacant  chair. . 

Maud  Wolcott,  sitting  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  aisle,  caught  sight  of 
her  father's  handsome,  dark  head  bent 
courteously  toward  the  stranger,  and 
her  anxiety  was  at  once  aroused. 

**  Harry,  who  is  that  girl  papa's 
talking  to?" 

**1  don't  know.  She's  a  ripper, 
though.  Who's  she  with?  Oh,  Lulul 
grandpapa  seems  to  be  having  the  time 
of  his  life,  doesn't  he?  " 

Maud  tossed  her  head,  and  he  went 
on.  "Sweet  little  grandmama  she'd 
make  for  Rosebud!" 

*'  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Harry  !  " 

"Ohl  I  thought  you  imagined  he 
seemed  rather  taken,  and  I  agreed 
with  you.     But,  maybe,  we  are  wrong." 

Harry's  rosy  face,  the  lower  part  of 
which  had  already  begun  to  soften 
into  the  vague  lines  of  coming  corpu- 


lence, smiled  soothingly  as  he  spoke. 
He  knew  that  Maud  was  tormented 
with  a  never-ending  terror  of  her 
father's  suddenly  marrying,  and, 
though  he  was  a  kind-enough  man, 
he  could  not  resist  teasing  her.  As 
he  spoke,  the  curtain  closed  over  a 
strangely  conceived  living-picture  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  and,  in  the  storm 
of  applause  that  followed,  Ned  Peele 
rose  and  made  his  way  leisurely 
around  to  where  his  daughter   sat. 

"I'll  not  go  home  with  you,  after 
all,"  he  said,  with  a  subdued  gleam  in 
his  eyes.  **  I've  asked  some  people  to 
go  to  Barney's  with  me  for  a  rabbit." 

Harry  grinned,  as  his  wife  mentally 
expressed  it.  "Who's  the  pretty 
girl,  grandpapa?"  he  asked. 

"A  friend  of  Lulu's — a  Mrs.  Feiling. 
A      most — hum — attractive     woman 
Good-bye.     I've  found  the  goats  for 
Rosebud,  Maud." 

But  Maud  could  not  smile  back. 

Peele  had  purposely  played  on  her 
fears,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formance she  sat  sideways  in  her 
chair,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  trouble- 
some parent,  as  once  more  he  hung 
more  or  less  devotedly  over  Kath- 
leen. 

As  the  two  parties  left  the  building, 
they  met,  and  for  a  few  minutes  were 
carried  together  by  the  crowd.  Bijou 
seized  this  opportunity  of  telling 
Maud  that  her  father  seemed  very 
much  struck  by  his,  Bijou's,  discovery. 
"Gay  old  bird,  is  Rosebud's  grand- 
papa," he  added,  with  airy  imper- 
tinence. "You'll  like  Mrs.  Feiling, 
Maud;  she's  really  a  huge  joke." 


XXI 

Mrs.  Fox  was  full  of  envy.  The 
present  of  her  ape,  the  novelty  of  her 
baby-party,  had  paled  beside  the 
triumph  that  Lulu  Clarke  was  win- 
ning with  her  Western  widow. 

A  few  nights  after  the  entertain- 
ment at  Hartman's  Hall,  Lulu  had 
given  a  big  dinner,  at  which  Mrs. 
Feiling,  if  not  the  guest  of  honor,  was 
at  least  the  feature.     Ned  Peele  took 
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her  in  to  dinner,  all  the  men  were 
amused  and  delighted  with  her,  and 
the  women  owned  with  astonished 
grimaces  that  the  get-up  of  this 
O.  B.  was  perfection. 

"The  widdy,"  as  Bijou  nicknamed 
her,  was  of  a  very  frank  nature,  and 
her  delight  in  her  new  surroundings 
was  too  exuberant  to  be  restrained. 
She  told  O'Hara,  who  sat  on  her 
other  hand,  the  story  of  her  coming 
to  Barport;  of  her  patient  waiting, 
her  dawning  doubts,  and  her  depths 
of  despair;  "out  of  which,"  she  added, 
while  every  one  listened,  "Mr.  Mott 
fished  me." 

Then,  she  went  on  to  relate  the 
history  of  her  attempted  siege  of 
Barney's,  and  its  failure. 

"When  I  went  in  the  other  night, 
to  Mr.  Peele's  supper,"  she  continued, 
with  a  gay  laugh,  "I  thought  he  was 
going  to  have  a  fit.  Barney,  I  mean, 
not  Mr.  Peele." 

Maud  watched  her,  anxiously,  from 
her  place  opposite.  Her  father  seemed 
really  immensely  *  taken  with  the 
funny  little  woman,  and  Maud,  who 
had  absolutely  no  sense  of'  humor, 
could  not  guess  the  wicked  enjoy- 
ment which  Peele  was  deriving  from 
the  expression  of  his  daughter's  face. 

After  dinner,  Maud  sang.  She  had 
a  smooth,  rather  heavy,  mezzo-so- 
prano voice,  well  trained  and  fully 
under  control.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished Hahn's  "D'une  Prison,"  Mrs. 
Feiling,  coming  to  the  piano  and 
smiling  like  a  happy  child,  said: 
"How  beautifully  you  sing!  Know 
any  coon  songs?" 

Maud  did  not,  and,  it  appearing 
that  Kathleen  did,  the  latter,  well 
pleased,  sat  down  to  do  her  best. 

"I  can't  play  much,"  she  ex- 
plained, as  she  began. 

And,  indeed,  she  played  so  badly, 
muddling  the  notes  and  losing  her 
place,  that  Bijou  at  last  offered  to 
accompany  her. 

"You  can't  play  at  all,"  he  assured 
her,  gravely. 

But,  if  she  couldn't  play,  she  could 
sing.  One  of  the  songs  had  a 
laugh  in  it,  and,  to  every  one's  sur- 


prise, Mrs.  Feiling  threw  back  her 
head,  and,  opening  her  mouth  as 
wide  as  possible,  brought  out  from 
the  depths  of  her  throat  the  cleverest 
imitation  of  a  real  Southern  darkey's 
chuckling,  gulping  laugh  that  any 
of  them  had  ever  heard. 

The  applause  was  great,  and,  noth- 
ing loath,  Kathleen  repeated  the 
song.  "1  can  do  a  lot  of  animals, 
too,"  she  added.     "Shall  I?" 

She  was  a  curiosity,  and,  as  such, 
could  be  admired  by  the  women  as 
well  as  by  the  men.  There  was  a 
crowd  around  the  piano  as  she  "went 
through  her  tricks." 

She  imitated  a  donkey  and  a  par- 
rot; she  gave  a  conversation  between 
a  King  Charles  spaniel  and  a  St. 
Bemard,  and  wound  up  with  "doing" 
a  monkey — first,  a  homesick,  caged 
one,  her  tongue  pulling  her  upper  lip 
down  to  a  formidable  length,  her  eyes 
terribly  crossed,  and  then  a  Joyful 
Jocko,  grinning  and  gibbering  in  a 
way  that  convulsed  every  one. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  she  stood, 
her  back  to  the  others,  talking  to 
Bijou,  she  suddenly  twisted  her  face 
into  the  most  absurd  libel  of  O'Hara's, 
and  said,  in  his  very  voice,  "Yes,  1 
call  it  the  Sea-horse.'' 

"For  heaven's  sake,  be  careful!" 
whispered  Bijou,  shrieking  with  laugh- 
ter; "don't  take  to  doing  people,  or 
they'll  turn  you  out." 

But  she  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
turned  out,  and  she  knew  it.  Whether 
it  was  simplicity  or  cunning,  she  never 
knew;  but,  instead  of  proceeding  on 
her  social  way  at  a  snail's  prudent 
pace,  she  made  her  position  good  that 
first  evening- 

"I  wish  you'd  all  come  and  dine 
with  me  some  time  soon,"  she  said, 
beaming  around  her.  "Any  time  will 
suit  me;  you  are  the  only  people  I 
know,  so  I  have  no  engagements. 
Will  you  come,  Mrs.  Wolcott?" 

Maud  hesitated.  "  I  should  be  very 
happy;! " 

Peele  was  much  amused  by  the 
little  woman's  bravely  talking  to  the 
one  person  in  the  room  who  was  dis- 
posed to  object  to  her.     "I'll  come 
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any  time,  with  pleasure,  Mrs.  Feiling,** 

"Soil  I,"  added  Lulu  and  Bijou, 
in  a  breath. 

In  a  few  minutes,  an  evening  was 
found  in  the  next  week  on  which, 
by  Peek's  sacrificing  a  date  when 
several  present  were  engaged  to  him, 
the  same  party  could  meet  at  the 
house  of  their  new  plaything. 

Bijou  Mott  walked  home  alone, 
very  thoughtftil.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  it.  He 
was  thinking  of  Kathleen  Feiling. 

He  could  see  that  she  was  going  to 
become  the  feminine  clown  of  the 
society  into  which  his  introduction  to 
Lulu  Clarke  had  landed  her.  And 
he  himself  was  the  male  clown  of  long 
standing.  Meta,  would  take  her  up, 
make  her  imitate  people,  turn  her 
head,  vulgarize  her,  and  then,  proba- 
bly—drop her.  This  thought  made 
Bijou  angry.  Kathleen  was  his  dis- 
covery, and  he  didn't  wish  her  to  be 
spoiled. 

She  was  absurd,  wild,  a  little  too 
free-and-easy  in  her  manners,  but  she 
was  simple,  merry-hearted  and  sin- 
cere, and  Bijou  did  not  wish  her  to 
lose  these  qualities.  He  would  go  to 
see  her  to-morrow. 

As  he  passed  Barney's,  he  saw  that 
great  man  sitting  on  a  back-tilted 
chair  in  front  of  his  house,  smoking, 
as  usual. 

"G'd  evening,  Mr.  Mott." 

'*Good  evening,  Barney.  I  say, 
Barney,  it  appears  that  you  made 
a  most  hideous  bltmder  in  refusing  to 
let  Mrs.  Felling  have  a  dinner  at  your 
place.  I've  been  dining  with  her  to- 
night at  Mrs.  Clarke's!" 

**  Mrs.  Lucius,  or  Mrs.  Tom  Clarke's?" 
asked  Barney,  unmoved. 

"Mrs.  Tom's." 

"  Thought  so.     Good  dinner  ?  " 

Bijou  laughed.  "Very  good.  Mrs. 
Feiling  is  giving  a  dinner  a  week  from 
to-night  at  her  house,  Barney.  Mr. 
Peele,  the  Wolcotts,  the  Foxes,  a  lot  of 
your  customers,  will  be  there.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  make  it  up  with  her; 
she's  going  to  be  asked  ever3rwhere." 

"I'm  agreeable,  Mr.  Mott.     That's 


all  I  objected  to  a  few  weeks  ago 
— that  she  wasn't  asked  nowhere. 
Who'd  'a*  dined  with  her,  then?  The 
McCalloms,  the  Frys,  the  Harold 
Smiths,  an'  all  that  crowd.  I  waited, 
an'  now  you  see!" 

"I  see,"  returned  Bijou,  laughing. 
"You  are  a  deep  old  thing,  Barney." 

"'Tain't  deepness  I  need  in  my 
business;  it's  wideness.  An'  I've  been 
in  it  thirty-one  years  now.  Say,  Mr. 
Mott — "  He  broke  off,  and  refused  to 
go  on. 

Bijou  tried  to  make  him  tell  what 
he  had  been  going  to  say,  but  in 
vain.  Then,  he  sauntered  slowly  home- 
ward. 

XXII 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  and,  in  the 
rarely-used  parlor  at  John  Birch's,  the 
lamp  was  lighted,  and  stood  on  the 
little  organ  at  which  Pauline  sat, 
singing. 

The  windows  were  open;  the  foKage 
hanging  about  them  glimmered  in  the 
lamplight.  The  door  into  the  corridor 
was  open;  the  girl  was  singing  for  her 
mother,  who  lay  ill  up-stairs. 

The  black  hymn-book,  "Songs  for 
the  Sanctuary,"  was  open  on  the 
carved  music-rack,  the  lamp  fell  full 
upon  the  page;  and  with  painstaking 
fingers  the  girl  played  her  simple 
accompaniments . 

Outside,  on  the  rank  grass  of  the 
lawn,  cut  to  uneven  shortness  by  a 
scythe,  her  uncle  and  aunt  sat  in 
rocking-chairs  ;  from  time  to  time,  the 
sound  of  her  voice  reached  them. 

"  *  All  hail,  the  power  of  Jesus'  name  I 
Let  angels—^" 

The  girl's  voice  was  small  and  thin 
and  cold.     She  was  no  musician. 
•  *  'Bring  forth  the  royal  di-i-i-adem — '  " 

"Polly!"  Aunt  Jenny's  voice  was 
in  the  girl's  ear,  "that  feller's  a- 
comin';  d'ye  want  to  see  him?" 

The  subKme  American  confidence  in 
the  right  and  ability  of  every  woman 
to  manage  her  own  love-affairs  sound- 
ed in  Aunt  Jenny's  anxious  tones. 

"  Yes,  I  do.     Send  him  in  here." 
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Pauline's  rigid  Kttle  figure,  in  its 
badly-cut  black  gown,  did  not  move 
as  she  spoke,  and,  when  she  had  given 
the  answer,  she  went  on  singing: 

"  *  And  crown  Him  Lord  of  allî 

Crown  Him,  ye  martyrs  of  otir  God, 
Who  from  His  altar  call;  '  " 

Something  in  the  girl's  voice  fell 
like  a  stream  of  cold  water  on  Van 
Buren  Peele's  ears  as,  led  by  Mrs. 
Birch,  who  left  him  at  the  kitchen  door, 
he  approached  the  parlor. 

"  •  Extol  the  Stem  of  Jesse's  rod. 
And  crown — Him — Lord— of — alL* 

Good  evening,  Mr.  Peele." 

Then,  as  the  lamplight  showed  her 
his  face,  she  clasped  her  hands  sud- 
denly. "Oh,  what's  the  matter?"  she 
cried.     "You're  sick." 

**  Oh,  Pauline  1"  he  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  chair,  and  hiding  his 
face  with  his  hands,  "don't  be  unkind 
to  me,  for  God's  saicel  I  can't  stand 
it." 

And  Ltdu  Clarke,  who,  since  her 
brief  interview  with  the  girl,  had 
wasted  many  minutes  tr3ring  to  de- 
cide what  her  charm  for  Van  could 
possibly  be,  would  have  understood, 
had  she  been  there,  the  look  that  came 
into  Pauline's  face  as,  sitting  down  by 
Van  and  folding  her  hands,  she  gazed 
mutely  at  the  top  of  his  smooth  head. 

Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Jenny  had, 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  withdrawn 
with  their  rocking-chairs  to  the  rear 
of  the  house;  everything  was  very  still. 

"  My  father's  going  away  to  Japan," 
went  on  the  young  man,  at  length, 
"  and  he — ^wants  me  to  marry  before  he 
goes.  He  has  arranged  it  all.  This  is 
the  seventeenth  of  August;  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  October  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"To  Evelyn  Qtiincy;  yes,  I  know. 
Mrs.  Clarke  told  me." 

"  So  Lulu's  been  meddling!  I  might 
have  known  she  would,"  he  went  on, 
indifferently. 

"  She  was  nice  to  me.    She  said " 

"Well?"  He  looked  up,  struck  by 
something  in  her  voice. 

The  giri's  pale  cheeks  were  red,  suf- 
fused with  a  slow,  painful  blush. 


"What  did  she  say?"  he  repeated, 
impatiently,  his  nerves  on  edge. 

"She  knew  you  were  engaged  to 
Miss  Quincy;  she  said  she  wished  I 
would  marry  you." 

His  first  instinct  was  to  wonder 
vaguely  what  Lulu  had  agaiast  Eve- 
lyn, and  then,  with  a  short  laugh  at 
himself,  he  asked:  "Lulu  said  that? 
Why?     What  had  you  said  to  her?" 

"Nothing — except  that  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  marry  you.  She  said — she 
thought  I  would  do  you  good.  Oh, 
Van!" 

Van  caught  her  hands,  and  held 
them  tight.  "  So,  you  could  have  done 
me  good,  Pauline.  You  could  have 
done — ^anything  with  me.  Now,  it  is 
too  late." 

"Don't,  Van!  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing else.  I  think  secret  marriages 
are  wicked,  and  I  couldn't  marry  you 
if  yotir  father  thought  I'd  hurt  you. 
I'm  not  one  of  your  kind  of  people, 
and  I  know  it.  If  I  had  married  you, 
and  they  had  been  unkind,  it  woidd 
have  killed  me." 

"Unkind  to  you!  Bah!  I've  been 
kind  to  you  myself,  haven't  I?  Paul- 
ine, tell  me  one  thing,  and  I'll  go. 
Do  you  care?    Are  you  sorry?" 

"  Yes,  I  care.  Van.  I'm  sorry.  I — " 
Her  voice  broke. 

The  kitchen  clock  struck  seven. 

Outside,  in  the  still  lane,  two  riders 
approached. 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  have  the  least 
idea  where  we  are,"  the  man  ex- 
claimed. "  I  never  saw  that  house  be- 
fore, did  you?" 

"No.  Do  go  and  ask,  or  we'll  be 
horrribly  late;  I  hate  being  late  at 
Mrs.  Wolcott's.  There's  the  kitchen 
door;  ride  around,  and  I'll  wait." 

The  man  obeyed,  but  no  one  was  to 
be  seen,  and  no  one  heard  his  knock. 
Uncle  John  and  Atmt  Jenny  had  gone 
to  look  at  the  pigs. 

"Hello,  there!"  Again  the  rider 
knocked,  leaning  down  from  his  horse, 
and  again  there  was  no  answer,  though 
he  could  hear  low  voices  in  the  house. 
At  length,  he  rose,  hung  his  bridle  over 
the  pump,  and  went  in. 

Meantime,  the  woman  waited,  im- 
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patient.  He  had  been  gone  a  very 
long  time.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
window  among  the  bushes,  and  surely 
voices  came  from  within. 

Over  the  rough  lawn,  the  horse  picked 
his  way  daintily,  and,  stooping,  the 
girl  looked  in  at  the  window. 


XXIII 

"We  must  take  the  lane  to  the 
right;  it  leads  to  the  road.*' 

** Oh!     You  were  gone  a  long  time." 

"Yes;  no  one  was  in  the  kitchen. 
At  last,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  came 
from  the  barn-yard.  I  hope  you 
didn't  get  cold,  sitting  still;  there  is 
a  touch  of  Autumn  in  the  air  to- 
night." 

"Oh,  no,  I  wasn't  cold." 

Through  the  gathering  dusk,  Eve- 
lyn Quincy  and  Edwin  Peele  rode  in 
silence,  each  turning  over  and  over 
the  thought,  "How  shall  I  tell? 
What  shall  I  do?" 

For  Peele  knew  now  that  he  had 
blundered  in  holding  his  son  to  the 
engagement;  the  look  on  Van's  face, 
as  he  held  the  strange  girl  in  his  arms, 
had  been  enough.  Peele,  in  honor, 
had  stolen  away,  unseen;  he  needed 
time  to  decide  on  the  next  step,  for 
one  thing  was  certain — Evelyn  must 
be  told. 

And  the  girl  was  thinking  how  she 
should  manage  to  shield  Van  from 
his  father's  anger.  She  wotdd  have 
married  him,  she  was  fond  of  him, 
but  it  was  always  she  who  had  been 
the  stronger,  and  now  she  must  help 
him. 

From  Evelyn's  side  of  the  room, 
Pauline's  face  had  been  visible,  and, 
homely  as  had  been  the  girl's  sur- 
roundings, that  one  glance  had  been 
sufficient  to  make  Evelyn  under- 
stand that  it  was  only  in  outward 
things  that  the  girl  Van  Peele  loved 
was  inferior  to  her  whom  he  had 
promised  to  marry. 

Evelyn  realized  suddenly  that  Van 
had  never  loved  her,  and  that  she 
had  never  loved  him  as  did  the  girl 
in  the  little  hotise  behind  her. 


She  glanced  quickly  at  Peele.  He 
would  be  terribly  hurt;  his  pride 
would  be  bitterly  wounded.  How 
she  wished  she  could  think  of  some 
way  to  spare  him!  Suddenly  came 
the  remembrance  of  her  own  words 
to  him  on  the  day  of  their  last  walk 
to  the  Point  Light:  " I  would  not  hesi- 
tate an  instant  about  breaking  an 
engagement." 

"  Mr.  Peele,"  she  began,  as  they  left 
the  lane,  and  found  themselves  once 
more  on  familiar  ground,  "you 
asked  me  a  few  moments  ago  why  I 
was  so  silent  and  sad.  I — am  going 
to  tell  you  why." 

Peele  turned,  quickly.  "  Yes  ? 
Well?" 

"It  is  this.  For  a  long  time,  I 
have  been  wondering  about  Vaji  and 
me — whether  we  ought  to  marry;  I 
mean,  whether  we  care  enough  for 
each  other." 

Peele  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 
"My  dear  child,  if  you  can  wonder 
about  that,  your  answer  is  ready. 
You  do  not  care  enough." 

She  stared  in  astonishment.  "And 
you  seem  glad!" 

"I!  My  dearest  Evy,  there  is  no 
one  on  earth  of  whom  I  am  so  fond 
as  I  am  of  you.  Therefore,  if  you  do 
not  love  my  son,  I  must  thank  God 
you  have  found  it  out  in  time." 

It  was  so  much  easier  than  she  had 
feared,  and  yet  his  words  were  a 
little  stern.  He  had  never  before 
spoken  of  Van  to  her  as  "my  son." 

"I — ^the  worst  of  it  is,  Mr.  Peele, 
that  I  shall  not  have  you  for  my 
father,  after  all.  If  I  don't  break 
my  engagement " 

Peele  laid  his  hand  on  hers.  "You 
will  have  me  always,  for  whatever 
you  like,  Evy,"  he  said.  "If  I  were 
not — a  grandfather " 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then,  he  went  on  : 

"And,  whenever  you  marry,  you 
must  let  me  give  you  away,  just  as 
if  I  were  really  your  father." 

She  laughed — a  short,  rather  mirth- 
less laugh.  "What  if  I  marry  while 
you're  away?" 

"Away?  Oh,  I  am  not  going 
away!" 
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"  But — ^Japan  ?  "  she  stanimered  ; 
"why  are  you  not  going?" 

He  could  not  tell  her  that  his 
journey,  having  been  decided  on 
merely  as  an  excuse  to  hasten  her 
marriage,  was  now  an  tmnecessary 
sacrifice. 

"1  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I'd  better  stay  at  home,"  he 
answered,  "and  spend  my  declining 
days  in  the  bosom  of  my  family." 

Evelyn  shook  her  head.  "How — 
queeriy  you  speak!    Maud " 

"Ah,  yes — Maud  and  Rosebud. 
Rosebud  will  be  glad  to  keep  her 
grandpapa!" 

"Mr.  Peele,  sometimes  I  have  thought 
that  you  and  I  might  have  been  real 
friends,  if  I  had  not  been  engaged  to 
your  son.  Now  that  I  have  decided 
not  to  marry  Van,  will  you  have  me 
for  a" friend?" 

They  had  reached  the  gates  of  her 
mother's  house. 

"Yes,  Evy,  I  will,  and  I  thank  you. 
Now,  good  night — or  au  revoir — I  had 
forgotten." 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  '*Au  re- 
voir— ^my  friend." 

XXIV 

Mrs.  Wolcott's  Sunday-evening 
dinners  were  rather  formidable  af- 
fairs; no  one  enjoyed  them  particu- 
lariy,  but  every  one  went  to  them. 

The  old  lady  herself  was  gifted  with 
a  most  bitter  tongue,  and  she  de- 
lighted to  snub  people  ;  to  make  them 
feel  small;  to  see  them  writhe  in  help- 
less anger. 

Bijou  Mott  called  her  an  engaging 
little  thing,  and,  curiously  enough,  he 
was  one  of  her  especial  pets,  although 
he  recently  had  been  out  of  grace. 

Maud,  her  daughter-in-law,  the  old 
lady  frankly  disliked;  while  Lulu 
Clarke,  one  of  the  very  few  people 
who  disputed  her  sway,  was  a  favorite. 
"You're  a  fool.  Lulu,"  she  used  to 
say,  in  the  curious,  indistinct,  mouth- 
ing way  that,  later,  Kathleen  Felling 
mimicked  so  marvelously,  "but  I  like 
you;  funny,  isn't  it?" 

And  Lulu  at  once  agreed  with  her, 


offering  as  a  reason  the  contrast 
between  them. 

"Meaning  that  you're  young  and 
lovely,  and  I  old  and  ugly?  Yet,*  I 
like  you,  Lulu." 

The  evening  of  her  ride  with  Peele, 
Evelyn  Quincy  came  in  a  little  late, 
and  Mrs.  Wolcott,  after  a  particularly 
rude  remark  to  the  girl,  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Tell  that  idiot  that  we  are  waiting 
for  our  dinner,"  she  said  to  the 
footman.  "Come  along,  all  of  you. 
De  Pouence,  you  are  to  take  me,  not 
Miss  Quincy." 

De  Pouence,  who  had  been  spending 
a  few  days  at  New  Harbor,  sprang  to 
his  hostess's  side,  delight  in  his  eyes, 
at  which  she  chuckled  audibly. 

It  was  a  small  dinner;  besides  the 
hostess,  there  were  only  Evelyn,  Harry, 
Maud,  Lulu  Clarke,  de  Pouence,  Peele, 
and  Bijou  Mott. 

"I  asked  you  and  Bijou  Mott," 
she  said  to  de  Pouence,  "to  remove  the 
curse  from  a  more  or  less  *  family 
dinner.'  Maud  and  I  hate  each  other, 
and  Ned  is  almost  a  relation.  We 
have  the  same  grandchild,"  she  added, 
maliciously. 

Her  monologue,  broken  by  audible 
and  more  or  less  abusive  asides  to  the 
servants,  lasted  for  the  greater  part 
of  an  hour.  Other  people,  as  the  gods 
favored  them,  slipped  in  a  remark 
now  and  then,  often  beginning  several 
times  before  Mrs.  Wolcott  would 
listen;  but  the  conversation  was  in 
her  own  hands. 

"  What's  that.  Bijou?  Telling  about 
your  widow,  are  you?  I'm  talking 
about  that  Irishman.  By  the  way, 
Maud,  what's  this  I  hear  about  your 
designing  the  furniture,  and  so  on, 
for  his  yacht?  Not  paying  you,  is  he? 
Now,  don't  lose  your  temper  I  I  was 
asking  only  for  mformation.  Fright- 
ful creature  he  is;  looks  like  a  sea- 
horse himself — not  that  I  ever  saw 
one."     ' 

"  Mrs.  Wolcott  !  "  Bijou  leaned  for- 
ward. "You  must  call  on  Mrs.  Feil- 
ing — ^my  widow;  she's  too  good  to  be 
missed." 

Maud  laughed.     "Mrs.    Wolcott   i" 
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hardly  likely  to  take  tap  your  pet, 
Bijou;  she*s  not  her  kind." 

**  How  do  you  know  what  my  kind 
is,  Maud?  As  it  happens,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  girl — she  looks 
very  young — and  mean  to  ask  her  to 
meet  the  bishop.  I  hear  her  imitations 
of  one's  best  friends  are  unspeakably 
delicious."  After  a  pause,  she  added, 
her  diamonds  glittering  wickedly  as  she 
turned  to  Peele,  **  And  I  have  another 
reason,  Ned  ;  surely,  I  am  to  be  allowed 
a  vote  in  the  matter  of  Rosebud's 
grandmother!" 

Peele  laughed.  **  You  are  a  wretch, 
to  expose  my  youthful  sentiments  to 
the  cold  gaze  of  publicity." 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  a  little 
bird " 

"  Your  little  bird  must  be  as  big  as 
a  rooster  to  carry  you  all  the  news 
he  does,"  remarked  Bijou. 

Evelyn  put  up  her  lorgnon,  and 
looked  thoughtfully  at  Peele,  who, 
as  he  caught  her  gaze,  frowned.  The 
girl  looked  pale  and  worn,  and  the 
thought  came  to  him  suddenly  that 
possibly,  after  all,  she  was  unhappy 
about  Van. 

Mrs.  Wolcott,  too,  noticed  Evelyn's 
pallor,  and,  after  dinner,  drew  her 
aside  into  a  little  alcove. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  gently,  "what's 
the  matter?" 

Evelyn  hesitated.  "I  am  worried, 
Mrs.  Wolcott.  I  have  decided  to 
break  my  engagement  with  Van 
Buren  Peele,  and  it  is  a  rather  difficult 
step  to  take." 

The  old  woman  bent  over  and  kissed 
her.  "I'm  glad  of  that,  Evelyn. 
He's  not  man  enough  for  you.  It's 
hard  to  believe  he's  Ned's  son." 

"I'm  glad  you  think  I'm  right. 
But — "  She  broke  off,  as  Maud 
began  to  sing.  "May  I  come  to  see 
you  to-morrow  morning,  and  tell  you 
all  about  it?"  she  added. 

"You  may,  indeed,  my  dear.  Ach, 
Gott!  Maud  is  singing.  How  I  loathe 
music!" 

They  went  back  nearer  to  the  piano, 
and,  while  they  were  drinking  coffee, 
Peele  came  and  sat  down  by  Evelyn. 
"Are  you  going  to  write  him?" 


"  I  have  written  him." 

Maud  finished  her  song,  and,  as  she 
passed  them,  said:  "Papa,  Rosebud 
insisted  on  my  bringing  you  this.  I 
had  to  promise."  She  handed  him  a 
tiny  china  doll,  no  longer  than  his 
finger,  and  every  one  laughed. 

"The  way  of  the  grandfather  is 
hard,"  paraphrased  Bijou,  as  he  sat 
down  at  the  piano,  unasked. 

Mrs.  Wolcott  watched  Peele  and 
Evelyn  as  they  talked,  he  turning  the 
doll  over  and  over  in  his  fingers;  then, 
as  Bijou  began  playing  louder,  the 
old  lady  rose  and  joined  them. 

"  Evelyn's  told  me,  Ned,"  she  said, 
in  an  undertone,  "and  I'm  delighted. 
He  isn't  nearly  good  enough  for 
her." 

Peele  watched  the  girl's  tired  face  for 
a  moment,  and  then  answered,  "You 
are  right,  Mrs.  Wolcott." 

She  rose.  "  Do  you  call  that  music?'* 
she  asked,  glaring  at  the  unconscious 
Bijou.  "I  call  it  an  infernal  racket. 
Why  don't  you  marry  her  yourself, 
Ned?" 

Then,  she  was  gone,  her  velvet  gown 
trailing  over  the  floor. 

Peele  changed  color.  "Evelyn — 
nevermind!  She's  an  old  witch.  I — " 
He  paused. 

Grieg's  cold-water  strains  still  filled 
the  room.  "Evelyn —  Bah!  I  am  an 
old  fool!" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  pushing 
the  curly  head  of  the  doll  through  his 
button-hole,  added,  "The  Grand  Order 
of  Imbecile  Grandparents!" 

Then,  he  followed  his  hostess,  and 
carefully  chose  a  cigarette  from  a  silver 
box  on  the  table.  As  he  sat  down,  a 
servant  came  in  with  a  note  on  a  salver, 
and,  offering  it  to  Peele,  waited  to  see 
whether  there  was  an  answer. 

"No,  no  answer,"  he  returned, 
at  length.  Then,  he  went  back  to 
Evelyn. 

"Read  that,"  he  said,  handing  her 
the  note. 

Dear  Father: 

I  cannot  marry  Evelyn.  I've  been  a 
coward  and  a  brute,  but  I  can't  do  that. 
I  am  going  to  be  married  in  ten  minutes 
to  Miss    Pauline    Birch,  niece  of  a  farmer 
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in  Barport  County,  at  whose  house  I 
write  this.  I've  written  Evelyn.  Of 
course,  you'll  hate  this,  and  I'm  all  you 
choose  to  call  me,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Lulu  will  tell  you  about  Patiline. 

Van. 

Liilu  was  telling  a  funny  story,  amid 
roars  of  laughter. 

Evelyn  handed  the  note  back  to 
Peele.  "Thank  God!"  she  said.  Then, 
she  went  out  on  the  veranda. 

Peele  was  so  surprised  by  the  sudden 
turn  of  events  that  he  stood  still,  star- 
ing at  the  paper,  until  Mrs.  Wolcott 
took  it  out  of  his  hand. 

"A  very  nice  note,  Ned,**  she  said. 
"  He's  more  of  a  man  than  I  thought, 
though  I  always  knew  that  chin  meant 
something.  As  for  you,  go  and  make 
love  to  Evelyn.  Why,  man,  you've 
been  in  love  with  her  for  months!" 

"Look  here,  Evelyn." 

The  girl  turned.  *'  Oh,  it's  you,  Mr. 
Peele!" 

"Yes.  Tell  me,  did  you  see  them 
this  afternoon?" 

**  I  did.     I  rode  to  the  window,  hear- 


ing voices,  and  I  saw  them.  I  don't 
think  you  need  object  to  her.  I  saw 
her  face." 

"Ah!     Then,  that  was  why; ?" 

She  turned,  at  the  strangeness  of 
his  voice,  and  put  up  her  lorgnon. 
"Yes,  that  was  why  I  said  it — why  I 
decided." 

"You  saw  her  face.  I  saw  his.  He 
loves  her,  Evelyn.  I  never  saw  him 
look  at  you  as  he  did  at  her." 

"No.  And  I  never  looked  at  him 
as  she  did.  I  ought  never  to  have 
said  yes  to  him,  Mr.  Peele.  I  didn't 
love  him." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Thank 
Gk>d!     I  was  afraid " 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

Then,  still  staring  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, the  girl  said,  hesitatingly,  nerv- 
ously :  "  You  said — if  you  were  younger 
— that  you  were  an  old  fool — suppose 
I  was  shivering  all  over  with  relief  at 
finding  out  in  time  that  I  didn't  love 
Van — ^that  I  love — that  my  one  am- 
bition was  to  become  a — a  pendant  to 
Rosebud's  Grandpapa?" 


»« 


CHOPPING    HIM    OFF 

A  KINSIDE  {as  a  preface  to  his  tale  of  woe) — Misery,  you  know,  loves  com- 

■^     pany,  and 

Grihshaw — So  I  have  observed;  but  company  is  not  so  confoundedly  fond 
of  misery.     Good  day  ! 

HIS    STATUS 

"TS  he  popular?"  ^ 

•"■     "  Oh,  he  is  as  unpopular  as  a  popular  song  becomes  as  soon  as  it  gets    \/ 
to  be  popular." 

<9t 


AXTHEN  we  remember  what  we  think  of  others,  we  are  not  anxious  to  know 
^^      what  others  think  of  us. 
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TO    HER    WHOM    I    SHALL   WIN 

T'M  thy  wooer, 

-^     My  rose,  my  flower,  my  maidl 

Dost  hear? 
The  arm's  gentle  enfolding 
Is  not  yet  mine,  nor  even  the  divine 

Hand  touch  ;  but  I  am  near, 

And  thou  canst  not  evade 
My  rapture  of  beholding. 

Fm  thy  wooer, 

My  love,  my  maid,  my  flower! 

Dost  hear? 
And  'tis  no  windy  lover 
To  bruise  thy  bloom,  seeking  his  heart's  home 

In  haste.     I'd  never  wear 

A  **  Yes"  won  in  an  hour — 
It  must  be  lingered  over. 

I'm  thy  wooer, 

My  love,  my  flower,  my  rosel 

Dost  hear? 
Sunlike  I  revel,  holding 
Thee  still  in  bud,  thy  young  heart's  fragrant  good 

Leaf-hidden.     Delay  is  dear. 

Not  dull,  to  one  who  knows 
Thy  sweet  way  of  unfolding. 


Mildred  I.  McNeal. 


POOR    HUMAN    NATURE 

TXTAGGLES — He  couldn't  remember  why  his  wife  tied  a  string  around  his 
^^      finger,  so  he  was  afraid  to  go  home,  and  stayed  out  all  night. 
Jaggles — What  was  it  he  should  have  remembered? 
Waggles — To  come  home  early. 


HOW    IT   WORKS 

/^^ORA — Don't  you  think  that  being  an  actress  is  likely  to  make    a  woman 
^*-'     notorious? 

Merritt — No;  but  being  notorious  is  likely  to  make  her  an  actress. 
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THE   BOWER   OF   CUPID 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 


IV 


HOSO  enters  at  this  portal 
Shall  find  Love  the  one  immortal. 


Green  the  grave  that  hides  the  grotto 
Over  which  is  hung  this  motto; 

Broidered  paths  of  bloom  and  berry 
Lead  unto  the  monarch  merry; 

Birds  above  on  leafy  branches 
Loosen  lyric  avalanches; 

Bees  go  singing  in  the  sunny, 
Blossom-builded  haunts  of  honey; 

Flutes  of  brooks  and  lutes  of  grasses 
Waken  with  each  wind  that  passes; 

All  is  fragrance,  song  and  joy, 
Made  for  one  immortal  boy! 

Many  seek  this  grotto  hidden; 
Welcome  all,  and  none  forbidden. 

Soft  the  air  and  clear  as  amber; 
Round  the  gate  red  roses  clamber; 

Day  long,  mirth  and  music  fill  it; 
Night  sends  moon  and  star  to  thrill  it. 

Voices,  visions,  dreams  of  rapture, 
There  await,  the  heart  to  capture; 

Full  it  is  of  faultless  faces — 
All  the  Muses  and  the  Graces; 

Poem,  picture,  flower  and  fancy — 
Every  form  of  necromancy; 

Naught  to  worry  or  annoy, 
Save  the  one  immortal  boy! 


In  this  grotto  lies  the  golden 
Guest-book,  full  of  legends  olden. 
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Writ  by  lovers  on  its  pages 
Since  the  daybreak  of  the  ages; 

Paris,  Helen,  Petrarch,  Latira, 
Meleager,  Heliodora, 

All  the  glorious  Amante 

Sung  of  old  by  Tuscan  Dante; 

Names  that  shine  in  song  and  story 
Crowd  this  volume  with  their  glory — 

Tokens  left  by  all  the  lovers 

In  the  world,  between  the  covers; 

Yet  the  record  cannot  cloy 
Love,  the  one  immortal  boy. 

Eve  in  Eden,  fresh  and  pearly. 
Found  on  Earth  this  grotto  early; 

So,  it  came  forever  after 

To  be  haunted  by  her  laughter. 

What  a  countless  throng  have  tasted 
Love  therein  ere  life  was  wasted! 

Blind  they  call  the  boy,  in  kindness. 
Yet  is  theirs  the  only  blindness. 

He  is  sure  of  ear  and  vision. 
Hearts  he  matches  with  precision; 

That  is  Cupid's  only  duty 

In  this  bower  of  bliss  and  beauty — 

That  the  end  of  all  employ 
Is  for  one  immortal  boy! 


HE    WANTED    TO    KNOW 

LITTLE  CLARENCE— Pa! 
Mr.  Callipers — Well,  my  son? 
Little  Clarence — Pa,  is  a  double  eagle  one  that  is  married,  or  a  pair 
of  *em  that  are  twins? 

nPHE  unpopularity  of  virtue  is  due  to  the  virtuous. 
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A  CURE   OF   SOULS 


By  Owen  Oliver 


MISS  AGNES  leaned  back  among 
the  cushions,  and  closed  her 
eyes  wearily,  as  the  doctor 
rose  to  go. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  get  well," 
she  said,  in  a  soft,  tired  voice. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Dr.  Strong,  vig- 
orously. He  was  a  tall,  broad  man 
with  big  features,  and  everything  that 
he  did  was  vigorous.  '*  There's  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  you,  and  you  want 
to  think  there  is." 

**You  mean  that  there's  something 
the  matter  with  me,  and  you  want  me 
to  think  there  isn't.  What  is  it,  doc- 
tor?" 

"Prostration  after  influenza,"  he 
pronounced,  gruffly. 

She  passed  a  tiny,  scented  handker- 
chief over  her  forehead.  It  was  a 
puzzle  whether  her  face,  her  hand,  or 
her  handkerchief  was  the  whitest. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  prostra- 
tion?" she  asked,  languidly. 

"A  complaint  that  doctors  cure  with 
evil-tasting  tonics." 

"It's  useless  to  give  me  medicine," 
she  asserted,  in  the  same  uninterested 
tone. 

"That's  my  business.  I  shall  give 
you  medicines  till  I  have  exhausted 
the  whole  pharmacopoeia;  they'll  all 
be  nasty,"  he  added,  grimly. 

"And  then?" 

He  shrugged  his  great  shoulders. 
"Then?  Oh!  I  shall  go  through  the 
pharmacopoeia  again.  Come,  come!" 
— he  brought  his  hand  down  heavily 
on  his  knee — "you've  got  to  be  cured, 
so  what's  the  use  of  making  a  fuss 
about  it?" 

"  You  cannot  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased." 

May  9903-49 


"Mind!  Don't  talk  to  me  about 
what  you're  pleased  to  call  minds.  I've 
trouble  enough  with  bodies.'-'  He  got 
up  and  paced  the  room.  "For  two 
pins."  he  threatened,  "I — I'd  give  up 
the  case." 

Miss  Agnes's  mouth  quivered  a 
little,  and  her  pale -blue  eyes  grew 
moist.  The  doctor  put  his  hand  sud- 
denly on  her  shoulder.  He  had  a  very 
soft  touch  for  such  a  huge  man. 

"Tell  me  about  it,  my  dear,"  he 
begged.     "What  is  it?" 

She  sobbed,  faintly.  "I  saw  the 
name  in  a  book  the  other  day.  I  did 
not  know  before  what  to  call  it.  You 
will  laugh  at  me." 

He  drew  a  chair  beside  her,  and  sat 
down.  "God  forbid,"  he  said,  grave- 
ly, "that  I  should  laugh  at  you.  What 
was  it  called — in  your  book?" 

She  turned  her  head  away.  "Soul- 
sickness,"  she  whispered. 

He  stroked  the  poor,  wasted  hand 
that  hung  over  the  arm  of  the  couch. 
"The  soul,"  he  said,  slowly,  "has  no 
right  to  be  sick-  It  has  its  work  to  do  ; 
the  work  that  God  has  given  it." 

"God" — her  voice  trembled — "has 
not  given  me  my  work." 

He  laughed  a  soft,  comforting  laugh. 
"*  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,'"  he  said.  "Some  love  their 
work  so  much  that  it  seems  just  part 
of  themselves.  They  do  it,  and  never 
think  that  it  is  work." 

"You  mean — ^just  little  things." 

He  stroked  her  hand  again.  "You 
call  it  little  things.  /  don't.  Do  you 
know  how  I  reckon  up  my  assets,  when 
I  start  on  my  rounds  to  heal — the  work 
that  God  has  given  me?"  She  shook 
her   head.     "First,    I   put   down   my 
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medicines,  such  as  they  are;  then,  my 
doctor  craft,  such  as  it  is;  then,  the 
nurse's  work — which  is  more  than 
mine.  These  are  the  things  that 
everybody  sees  ;  that  get  the  credit  for 
the  case.  But  there  is  a  greater  healer 
than  all  these." 

"You  mean ?'* 

*'I  mean  kindness,  my  dear;  the 
kindness  of  all  the  people  in  our  little 
world — your  world  and  mine;  and, 
among  all  the  kind  people  who  help  me 
to  heal,  I  put  you  first!" 

The  tears  came  suddenly  to  the  pale 
eyes,  and  one  rolled  down  each  white 
cheek.  He  took  her  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  the  tears  slowly  away,  before  he 
continued: 

**I  don't  mean  the  charitable  so- 
cieties, and  the  alms.  I  mean  the 
cheering  words,  the  kind  smiles,  the 
sympathy — the  letting  them  see  that 
somebody  cares.'*  He  got  up  and 
paced  the  room  again.  "The  sick  of 
soul  want  kindness,  most  of  all.  Every- 
body wants  it,  sometimes — even  a 
cross-grained  old  doctor  going  his 
rounds.  You  help  me  by  helping  the 
patients.  You  help  the  patients  by 
helping  me.     That  is  your  work." 

Miss  Agnes  gripped  the  arm  of  the 
couch,  and  raised  herself.  Her  mouth 
moved,  tremulously,  and  there  was  a 
look  almost  of  terror  in  her  eyes. 

"Help  me!"  she  cried;  "help  me! 
I —  Don't  look  at  me,  doctor!  Don't 
look  at  me!     I  want — to  be  loved!" 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  said 
nothing  for  a  long  time. 

"You  mean — I  won't  affect  to  mis- 
understand— you  wish  for — a  lover?" 

The  pale  face  flushed,  hotly. 

"  There  isn't  any  one,"  she  protested, 
excitedly.  "I — I  don't  want  any  one 
to  make  love  to  me — I  don't  mind  be- 
ing an  old  maid,  only,  it  seems  as  if 
my  life  was  incomplete.  If  I  could 
know  that  somebody —  It  is  natural 
for  a  woman —  What  must  you  think 
of  me?" 

"My  opinion  of  you  is  too  fixed  to 
be  greatly  altered,"  he  said,  gravely. 
"So  far  as  I  can  alter  it,  it  is — ex- 
alted." 

She  shook  her  head,  feebly.     *  I  am 


ashamed  of  such  thoughts,"  she  told 
him,  in  a  low  voice. 

"They  are  womanly  dreams.  You 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  them.  We — 
we  all  have  our  dreams.  I  have  mine 
— I  allow  myself  one  sigh  a  year,  as  an 
indispensable  luxury." 

"You  have  sighed  three  times  this 
afternoon,"  she  reminded  him,  gently. 

"Sighs  for  other  people  don't  count 
against  me." 

"They  count,"  she  said,  "on  the 
other  side  of  the  account — the  credit 
side." 

"I  meant  a  selfish  sigh,  a  sigh  for 
the  things  that  I  wished  for  myself — 
I  was  to  be  a  famous  specialist;  I  was 
to  make  a  fortune;  I  was  to  have 
little  children  growing  up  at  my  knee. 
Well,  well!  here  I  am,  getting  on  to 
fifty;  growing  a  little  bald;  temper 
not  improving;  an  unwealthy  country- 
practitioner;  and  alone!  Ah,  there's 
my  annual  sigh!  I  shall  permit  my- 
self no  more  soul-sickness  for  a  year." 

"It  is  different  with  a  man,"  she 
pleaded.  "He  can  aim  at  so  many- 
things." 

"More  failure  is  possible  to  him, 
certainly,"  he  said,  grimly.  "How- 
ever, we  are  wandering  from  your 
case." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  any  more 
about  my  folly."  She  flushed,  faintly. 
"I — really,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
tell." 

"  Then,  it  only  remains  to  prescribe. 
You  have  made  me  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  your  mind,  you  know.  Sup- 
pose there  were  somebody?  I  pre- 
sume you  have  set  up  a  standard  for 
him  in  your  mind?" 

"Yes,"  she  confessed. 

"I  thought  so!  He  would  fall  far 
short  of  your  ideal.  Men  do  not  run 
good!" 

"Some  do." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  would 
soon  find  out,  if  you  married  him!" 

"I  should  not  want  to  marry  him. 
I  am  nearly  forty,  you  see,  doctor;  and 
I — I  have  my  ways." 

"  Exactly.  He  would  have  his  ways, 
too.  At  forty,  more  or  less,  ways  do  not 
meet  easily.     They  go  better  apart." 
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"I  fear  so,"  she  sighed.  *'I  should 
prefer  not  to  try — now." 

"Yet,  you  would  like  him  to  love 
you?" 

•*  I  don't  know."     She  hesitated. 

"Come,  come!  I  must  have  the 
symptoms  clearly.     Yes,  or  no?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  softly;  "if  it  is  not 
selfish  to  wish  it.  Perhaps,  it  would 
not  be  good  for  him." 

•*It  is  good  for  any  man — the  lib- 
eral education  of  loving  a  good  woman. 
1  have  missed  the  finishing  school. 
Perhaps,  that  is  why  I  am  no  better 
than  I  am." 

"Yon  have  loved  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  and  the  little  children,"  she  said, 
softly.  *'  Your  education  has  been 
thatr 

"Have  you  not  loved  them?" 

"A  woman  is  different.  Loving  is 
not  enough  for  her.  She  wants  love, 
A  flower  is  a  poor  stunted  thing  with- 
out the  sunshine.'* 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time; 
and  the  doctor  mortgaged  another 
year's  sigh.     Then,  she  spoke  again. 

"  You  have  been  so  very,  very  kind. 
I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.  It 
will  help  me  to  remember " 

"You  must  begin  by  forgetting." 

"I  can't."  She  twisted  the  hand- 
kerchief, restlessly,  in  her  fingers.  "  Oh, 
I  can't!" 

"Then,  love  an  imaginary — him," 
he  suggested. 

She  laughed  a  quick,  feeble  laugh. 
"Oh,  you  don't  understand!  I  have 
been  imagining  him  all  my  life.  I 
shall  go  on  imagining  him  until — " 
Her  voice  choked. 

" Umph !"  He  paced  the  room  with 
his  hands  beneath  his  coat-tails,  and 
watched  her  under  his  thick  eyebrows 
as  she  sank  into  listlessness  again. 
How  very  thin  she  was,  and  pale!  It 
was  strange  that  no  lover  had  ever 
come  to  her.  She  was  a  sweet  woman, 
a  little  colorless,  perhaps,  but  still — 
She  had  been  pretty,  too.  Even  now, 
with  a  little  pink  in  her  cheeks —  Un- 
less something  aroused  her  the  color 
would  never  come  again — ^never! 

"  Forget  what  I  have  said,  doctor," 
she  be^ed,  presently.     "I  was  over- 


wrought.    It  is,  of  course,  a  morbid 
fancy — a  sick  woman's  fancy." 

"And,  when  the  sick  woman  is  well, 
it  will  go?" 

"No,"  she  whispered,  almost  in- 
audibly;  "it  will  never  go." 

"Umph!"  he  said  again.  "Then, 
you  will  never  be  quite  cured,  unless — " 
He  walked  slowly  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  for  a  few  seconds;  then 
walked  back  with  the  vigor  of  deci- 
sion. "A  doctor  has  strange  confi- 
dences, sometimes,"  he  remarked.  **  If 
he  could  divulge  them — suppose  I 
know  that  there  is  some  one.  I  can't 
tell  you  about  him,  but  " — she  tried 
to  sit  up,  but  he  held  her  back,  gently 
— "  he  certainly  has  a  great  regard  for 
you." 

"  You  don't  think — "  her  voice  was 
more  frightened  than  eager — "you 
don't  think  he  will  say  anything  to 
me?     Oh,  I  hope  not!" 

"No-o.  I  don't  think  he  will  say 
anything.  He  is  a  sensible  man,  and 
recognizes  that  you  are  both  a  little 
— a  little  settled  in  habits,  he  will  say. 
It  would  not  be  for  the  happiness  of 
either  of  you." 

She  smoothed  out  her  apron,  and 
smiled.     "  I  won't  ask  who  he  is " 

"I  couldn't  tell  you,  if  you  did." 

"Of  course  not;  but,  is  he — I  hope 
he  is  not  young.  Boys  are  so  fool- 
ish, you  know."  She  smiled,  ten- 
derly. All  the  boys  brought  their 
troubles  to  Miss  Agnes. 

"  He  is  older  than  you  are,"  he  re- 
assured her. 

"  And— and— ?  "     She  stopped. 

"  Not  at  all  good-looking,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.  Quite  an  ordinary 
man,  and — I  sha'n't  tell  you  another 
word  about  him."  He  took  up  his 
hat.     "Now,  you  must  get  well!" 

"Yes,  yes!  Does  he  know  I  am 
ill?" 

"  He — he  is  very  anxious  about  you." 
The  doctor  saw  her  eyes  wander  to 
the  side-table,  laden  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  the  offerings  of  many  friends. 
"You  needn't  look  at  your  presents." 
She  sighed,  disappointedly.  "He  is 
not  so  unkind  to  you,  or  himself,  as  to 
betray  his  feelings." 
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"I  wonder — "  she  began,  dreamily; 
but  she  did  not  finish. 

Dr.  Strong  closed  the  door,  softly, 
and  went  away.  When  he  was  out- 
side the  house,  he  wiped  his  forehead 
slowly,  with  a  colored  silk  handker- 
chief. 

**1  am  a  quack."  he  muttered;  **a 
quack!  There  never  was  a  quack  yet 
who  wasn't  found  out — eh,  James? 
What?  No,  I  can't  say  that  she  is 
better,  but — how  often  have  I  told  you 
not  to  keep  the  horse  standing  in  the 
sun?" 

The  following  day.  Miss  Agnes  was 
very  still  and  quiet;  but  there  w£is  a 
little  more  life  in  her  face.  The  next 
day,  she  was  distinctly  better;  and 
the  next,  and  the  next.  In  a  week, 
she  was  able  to  sit  up  to  tea.  The 
doctor  had  tea  with  her.  She  did  not 
ask  him  any  questions,  except  with  her 
eyes;  and,  then,  he  looked  the  other 
way. 

The  morning  after,  she  laughed 
twice  during  his  visit.  When  he  was 
going,  she  called  him. 

*'JDoctor!"  He  stopped  with  his 
hand  on  the  door-handle.  "Tell  me 
a  little  more — just  a  little!" 

"Umphl"  Dr.  Strong  frowned,  se- 
verely. "Just  like  a  woman!  I  told 
you  that  he  spoke  to  me  in  confi- 
dence." 

"  He  actually  spoke  to  you,  then?  " 

"There  are  more  ways  than  one  of 
speaking.  There's  only  one  way  of 
holding  one's  tongue.  It's  no  use 
looking  at  me  as  if  1  were  ill-using  you. 
You  can  call  me  a  brute,  if  you  like." 

"I  prefer  to  call  you  kind."  The 
smile  that  she  gave  him  was  not  a  sick 
woman's. 

"Umph!  You  think  you're  going 
to  coax  me  into  telling  you?  You're 
not."  He  opened  the  door.  "He — 
he  keeps  on  asking  after  you,"  he 
said.     Then,  he  went. 

On  the  two  following  visits.  Miss 
Agnes  made  no  inquiry  about  her  un- 
known lover.  On  Saturday,  the  doc- 
tor decided  that  she  might  go  for  a 
drive.  He  called  for  her  in  the  after- 
noon, in  a  carriage  loaded  with  pillows, 
cushions  and  rugs,  and  drove  himself. 


She  was  unusually  animated,  and 
chatted  pleasantly  about  people,  mu- 
sic and  books.  She  had  always  been 
an  interesting  talker  in  a  rather  timid 
way.  She  seemed  to  have  found  the 
touch  of  brightness  that  he  had 
thought  wanting. 

"How  is  the  soul-sickness?"  he 
asked,  abruptly.  They  were  driving 
through  Deep  Vale,  where  the  trees 
overhang. 

She  turned  a  little  away  from  him. 
**  You  give  it  very  little  medicine." 

"Professional  etiquette,"  he  began. 
"No,  hang  professional  etiquette!  It 
isn't  that.  There's  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  don't  understand  that  you're 
in  love  with  him!" 

"  I  don't  know  who  he  is." 

"Are  you  in  love  with  anybody?" 
he  asked,  sharply. 

"Oh,  doctor!"  There  was  a  pale 
pink  in  her  cheeks  now,  and  it  became 
pinker.  "How  can  you  ask  such  a 
thing!" 

"  You  haven't  answered." 

"  Of  course,  I'm  not." 

"Then,"  he  said,  emphatically, 
"I've  no  right  to  give  him  away;  and 
I'm  not  going  to." 

"Am  I  never  to  know?"  she  asked, 
wistfully. 

"  If  you  can  ever  say  to  me,  'Doctor. 
I  love  so  and  so '  " 

"  I  shall  never  say  that!" 

"  Then,  I  shall  never  tell  you.  Don't 
pout  like  a  child." 

She  laughed,  almost  girlishly.  "  I 
know  I  am  old,"  she  said;  "but  I  feel 
young  to-day." 

"You  look  young.  Well,  well!  we 
are  nearly  home.  It  has  been  a  plea.s- 
ant  time." 

"A  pleasant  time,"  she  echoed. 
"Probably,  that  is  why  I  feel  so 
childish." 

She  smiled,  contentedly,  as  she  lay- 
back  among  the  pillows;  and  the 
doctor  looked  at  her  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  his  eyes. 

"  She's  a  pretty  woman,"  he  thought, 
"a  very  pretty  woman — and  wasting 
her  love  on  a  shadow.  I'm  a  con- 
founded fool!" 

A  week  later,  she  asked  the  doctor 
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if  she  might  go  out  walking.  She 
was  "as  well  as  well  could  be/*  she  de- 
clared, and  wanted  "to  reckon  among 
his  assets  again.*' 

"Very  well,**  he  assented;  "you  are 
off  the  sick-list.** 

"It  is  you,"  she  vowed,  "who  have 
cured  me.** 

"Soul-sickness  and  all?** 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  You  will 
think  so,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  you  about — your  confi- 
dant— any  more.** 

His  big  fingers  played  with  a  book 
on  the  table. 

*  *  You — don't  —  want — to — know — 
about — ^him?  "  he  said,  jerkily.  "  May 
I  ask  why?" 

"  You  have  every  right  to  ask.  It  is 
because  I  do  not — do  not  love  him, 
whoever  he  may  be.  You  will  not 
tell  him  that,  of  course.  It  will  al- 
ways help  me  to  know  that  some  one 
has  cared  for  me.  Perhaps,  he  will  not 
be  any  worse  for  doing  so.** 

"I  am  sure,"  said  the  doctor,  "he 
is  better  for  it;  much  better.  Not 
that  he  is  really  good,  but — he  might 
be  worse." 

"I  shall  always  think  of  him  as  a 
good  man.     If  I  knew  him ** 

"Suppose  I  advised  him  to  come 
and  tell  you?** 

"No,**  she  cried,  agitatedly;  "no! 
it  is  better  as  it  is.** 

The  doctor  took  his  hat,  and  bowed. 

"  Better  as  it  is,**  he  echoed. 


"  You  think  it  is  wiser?  *'  she  pleaded. 

"Yes,  it  is  wiser,**  he  agreed;  "and, 
perhaps,  wisdom  is  better  than 
love.** 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then,  she  touched  his  sleeve, 
gently. 

"You  are  such  a  dear  friend,**  she 
said,  softly.  "I  don't  want  you  to 
think  that  I  am  incapable  of  love.  It 
is  only  to  save  him  pain.  I  have — 
an  ideal.  He  couldn't  be  that — he 
couldn*t.  If  you  think  he  wants  my 
friendship,  I  will  give  him  all  the  affec- 
tion that  I  can,  as  a  friend.  You  may 
tell  him  that,  only — he  must  under- 
stand that  I  cannot  love  him." 

The  doctor  bowed  again.  "I  am 
sorry,**  he  said;  *'very  sorry." 

"But  why ?** 

He  put  down  his  hat,  suddenly.  "  I 
am  the  man,*'  he  said. 

"You!  "she  cried;  "you!" 

"I,**  he  declared,  gravely.  "Don*t 
try  to  comfort  me  now,  my  dear.  I 
can*t  bear  it.  He  was  a  fiction  at  first  ; 
a  quack  remedy.  It  serves  me  right 
for  being  a  quack — but,  I  grew  to  love 
you  so  dearly!  Now,  we'll  shake 
hands — and  forget." 

He  held  out  his  big  hand,  and  she 
took  it,  softly,  in  both  of  hers.  Her 
lips  were  trembling  and  her  eyes  were 
wet  and  smiling;  and  her  voice  was 
like  a  song  of  triumph,  sung  softly. 

"It  is  you,  who  are  my  ideal,*'  she 
told  him.     ' *  I— I  love  you  !'  * 
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BOTH    KINDS 

T^HE  CALLOW  YOUTH— A  poor  man  is  a  fool  to  marry. 
-*-       The  Grizzled  Bachelor — So  is  a  rich  one. 
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I  AM  the  last  of  the  Braggingtons!" 
"Glad  to  hear  it.** 
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A    BALLAD    OF  HEARTS 

TT  was  a  maiden  who  spake  to  Time, 
■*•     ** Canst  thou  heal  this  heart  of  me? 
It  is  broken  twice  and  broken  thrice, 

As  a  trifling  toy  might  be; 
And  the  heart  we  break  for  a  false  love's  sake 

Is  a  thing  men  mock  to  see.** 

'Twas  Time  who  listened,  and  Time  who  laughed, 

"Why,  a  little  thing  is  this; 
The  touch  of  my  hand  can  make  it  whole 

And  clean  of  the  tear  and  kiss; 
With  nor  spot  nor  stain  shall  it  be  again, 

With  never  a  joy  to  miss.'* 

It  was  a  woman  who  spake  to  Time, 

**  I  bring  neither  whole  nor  part. 
But  a  little  handful  of  burned-out  ash, 

That  once  was  my  living  heart. 
Canst  thou  give  me  back  this  thing  I  lack, 

With  touch  of  thy  subtle  art?'* 

'Twas  Time  who  listened,  and  Time  who  frowned, 

**I  toil  for  the  living's  sake; 
I  blurr  the  kiss  as  I  ease  the  smart, 

Where  the  live  wounds  throb  and  ache; 
But  they  seek  a  God,  who,  from  stone  and  sod. 

Would  bid  the  red  dust  wake.*' 

It  was  the  woman  who  went  her  way, 

Down  the  barren  road  she  came  ; 
One  who  had  never  a  gift  to  give. 

And  never  a  gift  to  claim, 
And  cold  on  her  breast  the  ashes  pressed, 

With  the  awful  smart  of  the  flame. 

Theodosia  Garrison. 

A    PLAIN    CASE 

JACK — Is  that  Miss  Bonds?     Well,  I  must  say  that  I  fail  to  see  her  beauty. 
Arthur — Great  ScottJ     You  surely  are  dull  at  figures! 


r^LARENCE— What's  a  practical  joke,  pa? 
^^     Mr.  Callipers — The  kind  that  sells. 
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By  John  Oxenham 


OVER  and  above  that  good  feeling 
toward  the  ruler  of  the 
realm  which  is  only  his  right 
and  proper  due,  there  are  without 
doubt,  at  the  present  moment,  num- 
berless loyal  lieges  who  feel  that  they 
have  had  enough  Coronation  to  satisfy 
them  for  the  terms  of  their  natural 
lives,  and — if  they  are  thoughtful  and 
considerate — for  the  lives  of  their  de- 
scendants to  the  nth  generation. 

Like  the  courtiers  of  old,  they  cry 
from  full  hearts,  "O  King,  live  for 
ever!"  And,  if  they  do  not  mean 
quite  all  that,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
consider  one  Coronation  ample  for 
several  ordinary  lifetimes. 

The  loyal  lieges  had,  I  find,  under- 
gone tribulation  at  the  hands  of  the 
crowds  and  the  police.  They  had  caught 
chills  and  fevers  from  over-exposure  to 
the  elements  and  their  fellows.  Benches 
had  broken  down  under  them,  and 
clouds  above  them.  Some  of  them 
had  even  let  their  houses  furnished  by 
the  week  and  month,  and  had  lived  to 
regret  it. 

By  the  time  you  have  finished  this 
story,  if  you  are  sensible  enough  to  do 
so,  you  will  probably  say  that  I, 
personally,  had  not  much  to  grumble 
at.  You  will  say  it  might  have  been 
worse.  Well,  so  might  most  things, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it;  and, 
meanwhile,  there  is  a  certain  consola- 
tion in  a  growl. 

Willstead  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
suburbs  of  London,  and  the  house- 
agents  there  are  a  peculiarly  gifted 
class,  endowed  with  enterprising 
minds — ^relatives  in  America,  probably 
— and  a  flow  of  persuasive  eloquence 
to  which  Niagara  is  a  trickle.  Their 
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name  also  is  Legion,  after  the  Scrip- 
tural acceptation  and  application  of 
the  term. 

We  have  a  very  pleasant  little 
house  there,  nicely  situated  half-way 
up  the  hill,  five  minutes  from  the  sta- 
tion and  one  minute  from  the  country, 
though  the  country  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
suffering  from  a  wild  epidemic  of 
jerry-builder,  from  which  nothing  less 
than  an  earthquake  will  ever  redeem  it. 

I  had  never  realized  how  many  house- 
agents  a  place  like  Willstead  could  sup- 
port in  affluence  till  their  circulars 
began  flowing  in,  early  in  April, 
suggesting  the  letting  of  our  house 
furnished  for  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  and  setting  forth  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  therefrom  in  a  way 
to  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
close  one's  eyes. 

Naturally,  one  would  have  liked  the 
children  to  see  the  Coronation,  but 
since,  by  some  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  seats  sufficient  for 
the  family  had  not  been  allotted  to  us 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as,  in  after 
years,  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have 
A  and  B  saying  to  C  and  D,  "Huh! 
you  didn't  see  the  Coronation!"  it  be- 
came a  question  of  freezing,  or  soaking, 
or  sweltering — a  pretty  even  chance 
either  way — on  a  stand  along  the  route, 
or  of  eschewing  the  whole  matter,  and 
finding  greater  enjoyment  elsewhere. 

Elsewhere  certainly  seemed  to  offer 
many  chances  of  greater  enjoyment, 
and  Legion  fought  for  the  opportunity 
of  smoothing  the  way. 

"Three  reception,  six  bed,  one 
dressing-room,  conservatory?"  quoth 
he,  washing  his  hands  of  doubts  and 
difficulties.     "Five    guineas    a    week 
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for  June  and  July,  plate  and  linen, 
half  a  guinea  extra.  My  charges  five 
per  cent.,  one  guinea  the  agreement, 
three  guineas  inventory.  No  diffi- 
culty whatever,  my  dear  sir.  You 
may  consider  it  done.  Lady  iust  in, 
wanting — '*  Then,  he  tapped  his  pen- 
cil up  and  down  between  his  teeth, 
looked  at  me  doubtfully,  and  said, 
with  an  air  of  extreme  solicitude  for 
my  interests,  "  No,  I  don't  think  I 
would  advise  you  to  take  her.  She 
is  from  Central  America,  daughter  of 
the  President  of  Guateras;  money  all 
right,  but — well,  she  has  six  chil- 
dren, mostly  boys,  and  four  servants, 
and " 

** Thanks,"  I  said,  hastily,  "some- 
thing a  bit  more — a  bit  less — you  un- 
derstand, if  you  can  manage  it." 

"Yes,"  he  ruminated;  "I  think 
she'd  better  have  the  school  in  Green 
Lane.  It's  closed  on  account  of 
measles,  and  they'll  be  glad  to  let  it, 
and  it's  used  to  being  kicked  about. 
I'll  send  you  up  the  right  party  within 
a  day  or  two." 

"Sure?" 

"Oh,  certain!  It's  only  a  question 
of  picking  out  the  best  for  you.  I 
would  like  the  matter  to  turn  out 
quite  satisfactorily." 

So,  we  laid  our  plans,  and  set  our 
house  in  order,  locked  into  a  spare  attic 
all  our  best  books  and  knickknacks, 
brought  up  the  supply  of  plate — such 
as  it  was — and  linen  to  its  full  fighting 
strength,  paralyzed  my  wife's  sisters, 
who  had  a  house  on  the  Clyde,  by  ac- 
cepting their  cordial  invitation  for 
the  youngsters  to  spend  Jtme  and 
July  with  them,  and  got  down  our  old 
guide-books  of  the  Italian  lakes  and 
Switzerland,  and  reveled  in  the  antici- 
pation of  a  second  honeymoon  in  those 
earthly  paradises,  free  from  cares,  and 
children,  and  house,  and  everything. 

In  due  time  appeared  a  tall  gentle- 
man, with  a  gray  mustache,  accom- 
panied by  an  obsequious  Legionary, 
to  inspect  the  house. 

The  tall  gentleman  was  Colonel 
Sawler,  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  and  the  young 
lady  was  his  daughter,  Mamie. 

Miss  Mamie  was  very  nicely  dressed, 


and  the  colonel  was  very  pleasant 
and  humorously  appreciative  of  the 
points  of  the  house.  With  a  quiet 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  he  even  stated  that 
he  had  read  some  of  my  books,  and 
had  enjoyed  them  extensively.  1  con- 
sidered him  a  capital  fellow,  and 
Legionary  regarded  me  with  new  in- 
terest. 

"And  you're  not  hankering  after 
seeing  the  Cor'nation  yoiu^elf?"  asked 
the  colonel.  "  See  plenty  of  that  kind 
of  thing,  maybe?" 

I  intimated  that,  after  due  consid- 
eration, and  even  though  we  might 
never  have  the  chance  of  seeing  an- 
other Coronation,  we  had  decided  that 
Switzerland  would  suit  us  just  as  well 
for  this  Summer. 

*'  We're  calculating  to  take  a  run  over 
there  ourselves,  when  we've  got  all  we 
want  out  of  London,"  he  said;  and,  in 
the  light  of  after  events,  I  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  his  words  at  their 
full  face  value. 

"Well,  Mamie,"  he  asked,  when 
they  had  got  around  and  seen  every- 
thing we  wished  to  show  them,  "will 
it  do?" 

"1  think  it'll  do  vurry  well,"  said 
Mamie. 

"  Might  I  ask  what  family  you  have?" 
I  asked,  remembering  the  Guateras 
lady. 

"That's  all,"  he  said,  nodding  hu- 
morously at  his  daughter,  "and  quite 
enough ,  too,  sometimes.  Then ,  there's 
her  maw  and  her  Aunt  Julie.  And, 
if  this  gentleman  will  draw  up  the 
papers  at  his  office,  I'll  leave  him  a 
cheque  now  for  the  whole  amount. 
I  reckon  C.  O.  D.  is  the  best  reference 
a  man  can  give  or  take.  We'll  come 
in  on  the  first  of  June,  if  that's  quite 
convenient  to  you.  That's  a  week 
from  to-day.     How'll  that  suit?" 

That  suited  us  admirably,  and 
Legion's  minion  wriggled  rapturously 
and  escorted  them  down  the  garden, 
bubbling  eulogistic  commonplaces  on 
the  situation  of  the  house,  the  healthi- 
ness of  Willstead,  its  proximity  to 
town,  good  service  of  trains,  and  so  on. 
And  we  set  to  and  packed  the  young- 
sters* boxes,  and    congratulated  our- 
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selves  on  having  done  an  exceedingly 
good  stroke  of  business. 

Colonel  Sawler*s  cheque  was  duly 
honored.  Legion's  demands  duly  sat- 
isfied, the  children  despatched  north- 
ward with  their  nurse,  and  my  wife 
and  1  duly  landed  in  paradise. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  time,  and 
pitied  overcrowded  London  with  all 
our  hearts.  We  visited  all  the  places 
of  which  we  had  carried  delightful 
memories  with  us  since  the  year  one. 
We  satisfied  our  eyes  and  hearts  with 
good  things,  and  renewed  our  youth 
like  the  eagles. 

But,  toward  the  middle  of  July,  the 
mother-bird  grew  weary  of  so  long  a 
flight,  and  even  of  pleasures  so  great, 
or,  at  all  events,  grew  hungry  for  a 
sight  of  the  distant  fledglings,  and  we 
decided  that  ten  days  in  Scotland — 
her  native  heath — would  be  the  best 
possible  capstone  to  the  honeymoon. 
So,  we  turned  our  faces  homeward, 
and,  as  I  had  a  couple  of  days'  busi- 
ness in  London,  I  saw  my  wife  into 
the  Scotch  express  at  Euston,  after 
promising  her  to  run  out  co  Will- 
stead,  before  I  followed  her  north,  to 
make  sure  that  Colonel  Sawler  and 
the  house  were  still  there. 

I  had  sent  a  telegram  in  the  after- 
noon to  my  friend  Gordon,  whose 
house  is  just  across  the  road  from  my 
own,  sa3âng  that  I  would  favor  him 
with  a  visit  for  the  night.  But,  dur- 
ing the  day,  I  ran  across  Sampson, 
who  had  my  next  book  in  hand,  and 
he  insisted  on  my  dining  with  him  at 
his  club.  It  was  late,  therefore,  when 
I  got  to  Gordon's  house,  and,  after 
greetings  and  inquiries,  Mrs.  Gordon 
turned  on  me  with  snaps  in  her  bright 
eyes,  and  asked  : 

'*  Who  on  earth  is  it  you've  let  your 
house  to?" 

"It's  an  American  gentleman,  Colo- 
nel Sawler,  of  Boston." 

"And  however  many  of  him  are 
there?" 

"How  many  of  him?  Only  him- 
self and  his  wife  and  daughter,  and,  I 
think  he  said,  an  aunt." 

At  which,  they  both  laughed  out- 
right, and  left  me  much  puzzled. 


"Anything  wrong?"  I  asked,  anx- 
iously. "The  house  looked  all  right, 
as  far  as  I  could  see." 

"  Oh,  the  house  is  all  right,  or  we'd 
have  let  you  know;  but " 

"But ?" 

"Well,  wait  till  morning,  and  watch 
the  colonel  come  out." 

"Why,  what's  wrong  with  him? 
Doesn't  get  drunk  first  thing,  and  make 
an  exhibition  of  himself,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  You  just  wait  and 
see.     He  puzzles  us — that's  all." 

And  not  another  word  could  I  get 
•from  them  on  that  subject,  and  I  spent 
my  waking  moments  in  wondering 
what  my  tenant  had  been  up  to  to 
exercise  their  minds  to  such  an  ex- 
tent. 

We  were  just  finishing  breakfast, 
next  morning,  when  Mrs.  Gordon 
jumped  up  with,  "Now,  then,  here's 
the  colonel.  He's  beginning;"  and  I 
joined  her,  hastily,  at  the  window. 

Three  gentlemen  were  just  turning 
out  of  my  gate,  all  immaculately 
dressed  in  well-fitting  frock-coats  and 
the  shiniest  of  hats,  and  all  smoking 
big  cigars.  I  looked  them  over,  care- 
fully. 

"None  of  those  is  Colonel  Sawler," 
I  said;  at  which,  Mrs.  Gordon  laughed, 
anticipatorily. 

"Just  you  wait,"  she  said. 

Presently,  two  more  came  out  and 
went  down  the  road  toward  the  sta- 
tion, and  she  looked  at  me  with  her 
eyes  full  of  laughter. 

Almost  immediately,  three  more  fol- 
lowed them,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  watched 
my  face  eagerly,  and  could  hardly  re- 
strain herself  at  what  she  saw  in  it. 

"No  colonel  yet?"  she  asked. 

"No  colonel  yet." 

The  gate  clicked  again,  and  two 
more  came  out.  They  were  all  el- 
derly men,  and  all  well-dressed.  They 
were  all  smoking  large  cigars,  and  all 
evidently  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  themselves  and  the  world  in 
general. 

"Well,  I'm— hanged!"  I  gasped. 
'*  How  many  more  of  them  are  there?  " 

"  Oh,  we're  not  nearly  through  yet," 
wept    Mrs.    Gordon,    sinking    into    a 
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chair,  and  mopping  her  eyes  at  sight 
of  my  face. 

Three  more  came  out  and  followed 
the  rest. 

**Good  heavens!"  I  gasped. 
"Where  on  earth  do  they  all  come 
from?" 

**Out — out  of  your  house,"  choked 
Mrs.  Gordon. 

" But  it  can't  hold  them  all!"  I  rea- 
soned. 

"But  it  does;  look!" 

Two  more,  laughing  and  joking  like 
the  rest! 

"Why,  there  must  be  a  score  of 
them,  at  least,"  I  said,  in  amazement. 

"Fifteen,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon. 
"And  the  stout  gentleman  has  not 
gone  yet.  Oh,  it*s  too  funny!  IVe 
watched  them  every  morning,  and 
wondered  which  was  Colonel  Sawler. 
Was  he  there?" 

"No,  he  wasn't — unless  he's  split 
himself  up  into  fragments.  I  must 
go  across  at  once,  and  see  what  it  all 
means." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go,  too," 
sobbed  Mrs.  Gordon. 

"I  think  I'd  better  go  first,"  I  said, 
grimly.  "I  may  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  to  the  colonel,  if  he's  there." 
And  I  put  on  my  hat,  walked  across 
the  road,  and  rang  my  own  door- 
bell. 

A  severely  prim,,  thin-faced  lady 
of  middle  age  answered  it. 

"Colonel  Sawler  in?"  I  asked. 

"He  is  not  here  just  now,"  she  an- 
swered. "Will  you  come  in?"  And 
I  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room, 
which  looked  very  much  as  usual, 
save  that  it  contained  more  chairs 
than  it  was  accustomed  to. 

"There's  only  one  small  bedroom," 
said  the  thin-faced  lady,  with  a  pinch- 
ing of  the  brows,  "and  it's  quite  a 
chance  that  there  is  even  that." 

"Oh!"  I  said,  and  stared  blankly  at 
her,  not  having  the  slightest  idea  what 
she  meant. 

"Yes;  we've  been  full  right  up  to 
yes'day.  But  Mr.  Robbins  left 
yes 'day  morning,  and  he  said  I  could 
use  his  room,  if  I  wanted.  He's  gone 
on    to    France    and     It'ly.     It'll    be 


twenty-five  dollars  for  the  week.  He 
was  paying  fifty,  same  as  the  rest;  but, 
of  course,  the  best  time  is  over." 

"  I — I  think  I'd  like  to  see  the  room, 
if  you  wouldn't  mind,"  I  gasped,  an 
inkling  of  the  state  of  matters  begin- 
ning to  dawn  upon  me. 

"Cert'nly!"  And  she  led  the  way 
up  the  stairs  to  the  servants'  bedroom , 
though  I  had  difficulty  in  recognizing 
it  as  such. 

It  was  originally  a  good-sized  room, 
under  the  roof  which  sloped  down  at 
the  sides,  and  minimized  its  proportions 
somewhat.  It  was  transformed  now, 
by  means  of  thin  partitions  of  un- 
painted  wood,  into  three  small  cubicles, 
each  containing  a  bedstead,  chair, 
bamboo  table,  and  spindle-legged  iron 
washstand. 

The  mounting  of  the  staircase  had 
given  me  time  to  recover  my  wits  some- 
what. An  inordinate  curiosity  pos- 
sessed me  to  discover  what  further 
transformations  the  house  had  under- 
gone. 

"H'm!"  I  said.  "Rather  close 
quarters,  isn't  it?" 

"They're  all  same  size,"  she  said, 
frostily,  "except  Judge  Bacon's,  and 
he  pays  a  hundred  a  week.  He's  a 
stout  man.     So's  she." 

We  were  drifting  down  the  stairs 
again,  and,  to  emphasize  her  words, 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  spare  room. 
To  my  amazement,  I  saw  that  it  also 
was  divided  into  two  by  means  of  the 
board  partitions.  I  examined  these 
now  with  an  interested  eye  for  struc- 
tural damages,  but  found  no  signs  of 
any.  The  planks  of  the  partition  all 
dovetailed  into  one  another,  and  were 
fitted  to  the  wall  against  a  flat,  up- 
right board,  and  I  could  not  see  a  nail 
anywhere. 

"And  how  many  have  you  in  the 
house  at  present?"  I  asked. 

"We  sit  down  sixteen  to  breakfast, 
as  a  rule,"  she  said,  "but  some  stop  in 
town  for  dinner.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  tariff" — this  for  my  benefit 
— "the  dinner's  there.  If  you  don't 
choose  to  come  and  eat  it,  it's  your 
own  lookout." 

"Quite  so,"  I  said.     "And  when  do 
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you  expect  Colonel  Sawler  to  be 
here?" 

"  He  may  be  to-night.  We're  never 
sure.  He's  got  his  other  places  to  at- 
tend to,  as  well  as  this." 

"Of  course.  How  many  places  is 
he  running,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  1  didn't  say.  But  he's  got  ten, 
altogether." 

"Really!  They  must  keep  him 
busy." 

"  He's  a  man  of  business,  and  things 
run  smooth  with  him.  Do  you  want  to 
take  the  room?" 

"Well,  I'd  like  very  much  to  see  the 
colonel.  I'll  wait  and  see  if  he  comes, 
and,  if  he  doesn't,  I'll  stop  the  night, 
and  pay  you  the  right  proportion." 

"Very  well.  Mr.  Robbins  has  paid 
for  it,  anyway,  so  I  don't  see's  the 
colonel  can  object.  Dinner's  at  eight. 
Smoking-room's  in  the  conservatory. 
You'll  find  the  judge  there." 

I  went  to  the  conservatory,  and 
found  it  well  furnished  with  cane 
chairs,  and  spittoons,  and  bamboo  ta- 
bles covered  with  American  papers, 
and  a  very  stout,  gray-haired  gentle- 
man sitting  in  a  chair  which  had  un- 
doubtedly been  built  with  an  eye  to 
his  size  and  weight.  It  emitted  shrill 
squeaks,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
collapse  whenever  he  moved  a  finger, 
and,  as  he  was  rarely  still  for  more  than 
a  second,  its  agonized  protest  was  con- 
tinuous and  somewhat  irritating  to 
the  nerves. 

The  judge  himself  was  built  on  the 
most  ample  favored-nation  scale,  and 
had  evidently  done  his  best  to  live  up 
to  it.  He  showed  three  distinct  chins, 
and  concealed  several  more  beneath 
his  collar;  his  shape  was  that  of  a 
feather  bed,  and  his  fingers  were  like 
sausages.  He  greeted  me  with  a  nod 
which  set  his  chair  screaming  in  mortal 
agony,  and  asked,  wheezily: 

"Bit  late,  aren't  you?" 

"How's  that?"  I  asked. 

"Show's  over." 

"Oh,  I've  been  in  Italy,  instead." 

"Meet  Robbins?  He's  gone  to 
It'ly." 

"  I  did  not  meet  him.  We  must  have 
passed  each  other  on  the  road." 


"You're  not  Amurrican?"  he  said, 
after  a  prolonged  stare  at  me. 

"I  have  not  that  honor,"  I  said, 
blandly,  and  he  regarded  me  doubt- 
fully out  of  his  fat  little  eyes,  and  then 
laughed  a  wheezy  little  laugh,  in  which 
his  chair  took  part. 

"  'Murrican  house,  this,"  he  said, 
presently. 

"So  I  perceive.  The  atmosphere 
must  remind  you  of  home." 

He  shook  his  head,  gently.  "Eng- 
land's 'way  behind  Amurrica,  atmos- 
phere and  all." 

"Except  in  the  matter  of  Corona- 
tions," 1  ventured. 

"No  use  for  'em,"  he  gurgled. 
"Business  men.  Don't  run  to  flum- 
mery." 

I  had  half  an  idea  of  consulting  the 
judge,  who  presumably  knew  some- 
thing of  law,  as  to  the  moral  right  of  a 
man  to  take  another  man's  house  for 
himself  and  his  family  of  three,  and 
then  to  turn  it  into  a  private  hotel  for 
the  accommodation  of  sixteen  or 
more;  but,  looking  at  him,  I  doubted  if 
he  would  give  me  an  entirely  unbiased 
opinion.  There  was  no  harm,  how- 
ever, in  feeling  one's  way  gently. 

"You  know  Colonel  Sawler?"  I 
asked. 

"Know  Sawler?  I  guess  so.  Every- 
body knows  Sawler.  Smart  man." 
And  then  he  breathed  hard  with  ex- 
ertion most  unusual,  and  regarded  me, 
humorously. 

"  Had  a  deal  with  him?  "  he  wheezed, 
presently. 

"  I  have  had  dealings  with  him." 

He  looked  lazily  at  me  again  for  a 
time,  and  then  said,  "Ah!"  very  ex- 
pressively, presently  adding,  "smart 
man,  Sawler!"  Just  then,  two  cabs 
drove  up  to  the  front  gate,  and  stood 
waiting. 

The  thin-faced  lady  came  to  the 
door  of  the  conservatory,  and  said, 
"Judge,  your  cabs;"  and  the  big  man 
erected  himself  by  a  series  of  strenuous 
heaves  which  threatened  the  cane 
chair  with  extinction,  and  waddled 
after  her,  while  I  went  to  the  front  win- 
dows to  see  how  he  divided  himself 
between  the  two  cabs. 
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Then,  I  heard  through  the  open  door 
of  the  dining-room: 

"  Now,  Tattie.  air  you  coming?" 

"I'm  coming,  judge.  Don't  you 
fuss  me,  or  I'll  be  in  a  state  all  day." 
And,  from  the  window,  I  saw  the  judge 
and  his  lady  roll  down  the  path,  and 
hoist  themselves  slowly,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  two  cabmen,  into  their  re- 
spective cabs,  which  swayed  precari- 
ously on  their  springs.  When  they 
had  finally  attained  a  level  keel,  they 
rolled  heavily  away. 

I  strolled  through  the  house,  nomi- 
nally in  search  of  the  thin-faced  lady, 
but  really  to  discover  what  more 
I  could  of  the  colonel's  arrange- 
ments. 

Opening  the  door  of  the  breakfast- 
room  at  the  back,  I  found  it  partitioned 
inside  like  the  up-stairs  rooms,  and 
transformed  into  bedrooms.  The  din- 
ing-room contained  a  great  table,  or 
series  of  tables,  from  which  the  break- 
fast had  not  yet  been  cleared,  and, 
while  I  stood  gaping  and  wondering 
if  this  were  indeed  my  modest  resi- 
dence, a  burly  black  woman,  with  a 
colored  handkerchief  tied  over  her 
wool,  came  in  and  began  piling  the 
dishes  together. 

"Mawnin*,  sah!"  she  grinned,  pleas- 
antly, at  me.  "Yo'  done  had  yo' 
breakfus'?" 

"  I  was  too  late  for  it,*'  I  said. 

**Sho,  now!"  in  a  tone  of  immense 
commiseration.  **ril  git  yo'  some. 
Thar's  hominy  and  buckwheats  and 
fried  chick 'n " 

**0h,  please  don't  trouble." 

"No  trouble,  sah.  I  c'n  mek  you'n 
om'let  in  half  a  wink,"  she  suggested, 
insinuatingly. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  won't 
trouble  you,  thanks.  Would  you  tell 
Mrs. — Miss " 

"Miss  Peskutt." 

"Tell  her  I'll  go  for  a  stroll,  but  I'll 
look  in  again  shortly  to  see  if  Colonel 
Sawler  has  come  in." 

"  I'll  tell  her,  sah.  Law's  me,  thar's 
the  wagin!"  And  she  bustled  off  to 
the    kitchen. 

As  I  went  down  the  front  path,  I 
saw  a  van  discharging  a  great  load 


of  eatables,  specially  adapted,  I  pre- 
sumed, to  the  American  taste. 

I  strolled  over  to  the  house  oppo- 
site, where  Mrs.  Gordon  was  awaiting 
me  with  eyes  of  vast  anticipation. 

I  told  her  all  I  had  seen  and  learned, 
and  she  dropped  on  the  sofa,  and  wept 
again  with  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

"Oh,  it's  too  screamingly  funny!" 
she  gasped.  "Jack  waited  till  the 
very  last  minute,  hoping  you'd  come 
over.  He'd  have  waited  all  day,  I 
think,  he  was  so  anxious  to  hear  about 
it;  but  he  had  an  appointment." 

"Oh,  it's  very  funny,"  I  granted, 
"but  it's  not  half  as  funny  for  me  as  it 
is  for  Colonel  Sawler.  Why.  the  man's 
making  a  fortune.  Just  think,  he's 
got  fifteen  men  there  paying  ten  pounds 
a  week,  and  the  judge  paying  twenty 
pounds — that's  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty pounds — that's  six  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  for  the  month,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
for  the  two  months,  and  he's  running 
nine  more  houses  on  the  same  lines  ! 
And  he  paid  me  forty-four  guineas!" 

"Well,  isn't  it  awfully  American?" 
laughed  Mrs.  Gordon,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  I  said,  with  feeling; 
"it's  awfully,  damnably  American,  if 
you'll  permit  me  the  word." 

"I'll  permit  you,"  she  choked,  go- 
ing off  again  at  thought  of  it  all.  "  Can 
you  do  anything?" 

"I  doubt  it,  unless  he  does  some 
damage;  and  I  haven't  yet  been  able 
to  discover  any.  But  I'd  like  to  give 
him  a  bit  of  my  mind,  and  I'm  going 
to  wait  there  till  I  get  the  chance." 

"  I  do  wish  I  could  be  present,"  she 
sighed. 

"It'll  probably  be  more  entertain- 
ing than  elevating.  I  shall  tell  the 
colonel  just  what  I  think  of  him." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  there,"  said  she. 

I  called  in  several  times  during  the 
day,  but  the  colonel  had  not  turned 
up.  When  Gordon  came  home,  I  dis- 
cussed the  whole  matter  with  him,  and 
he  nearly  had  a  fit  over  it. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  can  do  a  thing," 
he  said,  when  he  came  to  himself. 
"There  was  nothing  in  your  agree- 
ment, I  suppose,  to   prevent   his   in- 
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viting  a  friend  or  two  to  stop   with 
him?" 

**  I  don't  suppose  there  was,  but — six- 
teen»/' 

**It's  only  a  matter  of  degree,  my 
boy,  and  he's  blown  his  bubble  as  big 
as  he  could.  You  can  try  to  bluff  him, 
of  course,  but " 

Our  heads  wagged  dolefully,  mine 
with  knowledge — ^for  I  have  lived  in 
America — ^and  Gordon's  with  sym- 
pathy. 

"About  as  good  as  trying  to  bluff 
the  Atlantic,  I  know,"  he  said.  ''I'm 
afraid  all  you  can  do  is  to  tell  him 
what  you  think  of  him.  It'll  relieve 
your  feelings,  anyway." 

I  went  in  to  my  own  house  to  dinner, 
and  found  only  ten  of  Colonel  Sawler's 
guests  there,  including  Judge  Bacon 
and  his  wife. 

We  were  served  by  Miss  Peskutt  and 
another  young  lady  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar build,  and  had  a  most  excellent 
dinner,  which  revived  memories  of 
salad  days  across  the  water. 

We  had  clam  broth  and  stewed  little- 
neck  clams.  We  had  fried  bluefish 
and  broiled  scrod,  lobster  croquettes 
with  deviled  sauce  and  broiled  red 
snappers.  We  had  broiled  venison 
steak  and  fried  sweet  potatoes,  string 
beans,  stewed  tomatoes  and  Oyster 
Bay  asparagus.  We  had  sweetbreads 
with  mushrooms,  and  green  goose  with 
apple  sauce,  and  succotash  and  fried 
oyster  plant.  We  had  stewed  diamond- 
back  terrapin,  and  chicken  pie,  domes- 
tic style.  We  had  cranberry  pie  and 
Washington  pie  and  pumpkin  pie.  We 
had  frozen  pudding  and  tutti  frutti  and 
pistachio  ice-creams.  We  had  Catawba 
grapes,  Florida  oranges  and  Canton 
ginger.  We  had  chow-chow  and  picca- 
lilli and  sweet  mixed  pickles.  And  we 
had  a  full,  true  and  particular  account 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bacon's  day's  do- 
ings. 

They  had  been  to  the  Tower,  and  had 
suffered  divers  tribulations  and  much 
uncouth  pleasantry  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sages and  staircases. 

*'I  reckon  they  lived  slimmer  in 
those  days  than  we  do,  Josiah,"  said 
Mrs.  Bacon,  comfortably. 


"Missed  more'n  they  knew," 
wheezed  the  judge,  as  he  trifled,  in  a 
businesslike  way,  with  his  diamond- 
back  terrapin. 

**  No,  I  don't  think  we  missed  much," 
said  the  lady,  in  reply  to  a  question. 
**If  there's  one  thing  I  can  imagine, 
it's  the  top  of  a  narrow,  stone  stair- 
case when  I've  seen  what  the  bottom's 
like." 

**Same  here,"  said  the  judge;  and 
just  then  Colonel  Sawler  came  quietly 
in,  and  was  received  with  acclamation. 

It  was  wonderful  how  happy  they 
all  were  together.  They  called  one 
another  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
might  have  been  members  of  one  fam- 
ily. The  judge  was  indeed  *' judge," 
but  the  colonel  was  Dan;  and  there 
were  George  and  Sam  and  Bart  and 
Irving,  and  ever  so  many  more. 

The  colonel's  eye,  roving  jovially 
around  the  table,  caught  mine  at  last. 
He  gave  me  a  smiling  nod,  with  a  hu- 
morous lift  of  the  brows,  but  no  slight- 
est trace  of  annoyance  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  skeleton  at  the  feast.  He 
chatted  right  and  left,  and  smiles  and 
laughter  marked  his  path. 

It  was  not  till  we  were  in  the  smok- 
ing-room, and  he  had  had  small  talks 
here  and  there  with  his  friends,  that 
he  swung  up  a  chair,  and  sat  down  be- 
side me. 

**Well,  sir,  how's  things?  Have  a 
nice  time  out  there?"  he  asked,  twink- 
ling. 

.**  What  kind  of  a  trick  do  you  call 
this  to  play  on  a  man's  house,  colonel?" 
I  said,  grumpily. 

*' Trick?  What  trick?"  in  a  tone  of 
great  surprise. 

"Well,  you  know;  I  let  the  house 
to  you  for  the  use  of  your  wife  and 
daughter,  and " 

*'But,  my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  ob- 
ject to  my  inviting  a  friend  to  pass  a 
day  or  two  with  me." 

**  A  friend  ? — say,  sixteen,  and  they're 
not  friends  in  the  ordinary " 

"Oh,  yes,  they  are,  every  one  of  'em  ! 
They  pay  a  trifle  for  the  trouble  they 
give,  and  for  being  fed  like  Christians, 
but  " — and  his  gray  eyes  twinkled  more 
than  ever — "nothing  to  what  they'd 
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pay  in  town,  and  then  they  wouldn't 
get  what  they  liked  to  eat.** 

"And  as  to  the  house/'  I  went  on, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  nothing 
would  come  of  it,  but  determined  to 
say  my  say  and  relieve  my  mind,  **  why, 
I  simply  didn't  know  it  again!'* 

**  House  is  right  as  a  hair,"  he  said, 
gently.  '*If  you  hadn't  happened 
along  you'd  never  have  known  any- 
thing about  it.  If  you  find  an  inch  of 
paint  or  paper  ofiE  I'll  cover  it  with  a 
dollar  bill — every  patch  you  can  find. 
I  haven't  driven  so  much  as  a  nail  into 
the  walls." 

**0h,  I've  no  doubt  you've  done  it 
very  nicely,  and  I've  no  doubt  you'll 
do  very  nicely  out  of  it." 

"Well,  tidy!"  he  admitted,  smil- 
ingly. 

•    "I've   half   a   mind    to    tell    your 
friends — guests,  I  mean " 

"  Friends  is  all  right." 

" — all  about  it,  and  hear  what  they 
think  of  it." 

"Do,"  he  said,  smiling  hopefully. 
"You  can't  tell  'em  anything  they 
don't  know,  but  they'll  enjoy  your  tell- 
ing 'em,  all  the  same." 

I  decided  not  to.  The  colonel  saw 
it,  and  presently  he  said: 

"I'm  only  sorry  you  came  home  so 
soon.  If  you'd  waited  just  a  week 
longer,  you  wouldn't  have  known  any- 
thing at  all  about  it,  and  you'd  have 
had  no  chance  to  feel  bad." 

"  There's  no  use  in  feeling  bad,  I  sup- 
pose, but  I'm  bound  to  say  it's  not  a 
thing  I'd  have  taken  any  pleasure  in 
doing  myself,  colonel." 

"You  bet!'*  he  smiled,  knowingly. 
"It's  meant  a  sight  of  hard  work  and 
some  tall  thinking,  but" — nodding  his 
head  gently  several  times — "on  the 
whole,  it's  turned  out  satisfactory." 

"Quite  a  pile,  I  suppose,"  I  said, 
with  a  touch  of  scorn. 

"Dollars?  We-ell,"  he  drawled, 
"  *twasn't  that  I  was  thinking  of.  All 
these  folks  have  enjoyed  their  jaunt  as 
they  never  would  have  done  in  the 


other  way,  and  some  of  'em  not  at  all. 
I  brought  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
of  *em,  all  shapes  and  sizes" — and  his 
eyes  rested  complacently  on  Judge 
Bacon  as  the  crowning  achievement — 
"  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
women,  and  some  children.  And  some 
of  *em  have  paid — ^though  not  near 
what  they'd  have  paid  in  town — and 
some  of  *em  haven't  paid  a  cent. 
Down  Richmond  way,  I've  got  a  house- 
ful of  schoolma'ams  from  my  state. 
Mamie's  bossing  *em,  and  they're  hav- 
ing glory.  They've  had  a  holiday 
that'll  keep  'em  talking  full  blast  for 
the  rest  of  their  natural  lives,  and 
make  'em  teach  as  they  never  taught 
before,  and  not  one  of  *em*s  a  cent  out 
of  pocket,  *cept  what  they've  spent  on 
candies  and  fal-lals.  I  daren't  hardly 
go  near  'em,  they're  so  de-monstrative. 
Mind  you,"  he  said,  hastily,  to  check 
an  apologetic  demonstration  on  my 
part,  "I  don't  say  but  what  I  come 
out  top.  That*s  only  right  and  natu- 
ral. But  not  to  the  extent  you*ve 
been  thinking.  I'm  a  business  man, 
and  I'm  happiest  when  I  can  run  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  on  one  string,  which 
ain't  always  possible.  I've  enjoyed  it, 
and  they've  all  en>oyed  it.  You've 
enjoyed  your  little  outing,  and  your 
house  won't  be  a  cent  the  worse  for 
it." 

And  it  was  not.  When  we  came  in, 
ten  days  later,  the  place  was  as  we  left 
it — not  a  scratch  on  the  walls,  and 
ever)rthing  as  clean  as  a  new  pin. 

And  sometimes,  as  I  sit  at  table,  I 
see  Judge  Bacon's  massive  figure  loom- 
ing large  among  the  children.  And  I 
see  Miss  Peskutt's  anxious  face  float- 
ing about  the  room,  and  red-turbaned 
mammy's  kindly  black  face  and  flash- 
ing teeth.  And  I  think  of  diamond- 
back  terrapin  and  broiled  red  snappers; 
of  Washington  pie  and  chow-chow;  of 
succotash  and  pistachio  ice-cream; 
and;  not  unpleasantly,  of  Colonel 
Sawler  and  his  houseful  of  school- 
ma'ams  down  Richmond  way. 


"PEW  there  are  who  love  wisely;  fewer  still  who  have  not  loved  too  well. 
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ROSE   LEAVES 

By    Madison    Cawein 


AH,  me!  the  rose  leaves  fall — 
The  rose  leaves  fall  and  fade; 
And  by  the  wall,  in  shade  funereal, 
Like  some  pale,  gentle  maid, 
The  lily  bloom  is  laid. 

Red,  red  the  rose  leaves  fall — 

And  in  the  trembling  trees. 
That  stretch  their  ancient  arms  about  the  hall, 

Burdened  with  mysteries, 

Whispers  the  ghostly  breeze. 

Softly  they  fall  and  fall— 

The  rose  leaves  drop  and  die; 
And  over  them  dull,  nameless  beetles  crawl; 

The  glow-worm  trails  its  eye 

Of  flame,  and  glimmers  by. 

Crumpled  the  rose  leaves  fall — 

They  strew  the  garden  way, 
For  snails  to  slime,  and  spotted  toads  to  sprawl, 

And,  plodding  past  each  day, 

Coarse  feet  to  tread  in  clay. 

Alas!  they  fade  and  fall — 

And  Beauty,  carved  in  stone, 
With  broken  hands  veils  her  dead  eyes,  and,  tall. 

Within  the  moonlight  lone. 

Statues  a  marble  moan. 

Slowly  they  fall  and  fall — 

And  strew  the  fountained  pool. 
That,  in  the  nymph-carved  basin  by  the  wall, 

Reflects  with  darkness  cool 

Ruin  made  beautiful. 

Sadly  the  rose  leaves  fall — 

Like  tears  of  blood  they  stain 
The  crumbling  dial-stone,  whose  shattered  ball 

And  disk  the  sun  and  rain 

Have  seamed  with  many  a  vein. 
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Faintly  they  fall  and  fall — 

Around  him  where  he  stands, 
And,  through  their  mist,  beyond  the  years'  recall, 

Out  of  the  past's  dim  lands, 

She  seems  to  reach  pale  hands. 

Silent  the  rose  leaves  fall — 
And  now,  again,  they  meet 

Beside  the  fountain  there;  she,  in  her  shawl 
Of  lace,  from  head  to  feet 
White  as  the  moon,  and  sweet. 

Dimly  the  rose  leaves  fall — 
And  now,  again,  it  seems 

He  holds  her  clasped  close  to  his  heart,  his  all  I 
The  woman  of  his  dreams! — 
Or  is't  the  moon's  pale  gleams? 

Dead,  dead  the  rose  leaves  fall — 

And  in  the  stress  and  lu-ge 
Of  winds  that  strew  them  sadly  over  all, 

"With  melancholy  surge, 

There  seems  to  sigh  a  dirge  : 

**See  how  the  rose  leaves  fall 
Upon  thy  dead,  O  soul! — 

The  rose  leaves  of  the  love  that  once  in  thrall 
Held  thee,  beyond  control. 
Making  thy  heart-world  whole. 

"Yea,  let  the  rose  leaves  fall. 

Around  and  all  above 
The  face  within  thy  heart,  beneath  the  pall, 

The  perished  face  thereof. 

The  beautiful  face  of  Love." 


J 
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GOOD    EXCUSES 

married  her  because  she  was  such  a  brilliant  conversationalist. 
Yes,  I  know;  but- 


'Oh,  he  got  a  divorce  from  her  for  the  same  reason." 


TREACHER — Anonymous  means  without  a  name.     Now,  which  little  boy  can 
•^      give  me  a  sentence  showing  the  correct  use  of  the  word  ? 
Sammy — Our  new  baby  is  anonymous. 
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WHAT  IS   CALLED   SOCIETY 


By  Julian  Hawthorne 


FAR  from  me  be  it,  O  fellow-sin- 
ners, to  preach  from  this  pulpit 
a  sermon  on,  or  against,  So- 
ciety! Evolution  is  a  more  moving 
preacher  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  be, 
and  is  even  now  at  work.  Rather  let 
it  be  my  more  humble  function  to  sing 
a  sort  of  epithalamium  on  this  thing 
whereof  we  are  the  constituents;  a 
prose  poem  in  celebration  of  the  es- 
pousals of  Society  with  her  bride- 
groom Death,  which,  according  to  the 
prognostications  of  all  the  sages,  are 
now  in  preparation.  For  the  econo- 
mists, the  philosophers,  the  socialists, 
are  at  one  in  this — ^that  the  old  order 
of  human  association,  which  has  so 
long  endured,  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
severed  or  extinguished;  and  that  a 
quite  new  dispensation  is  on  the  way. 
It  will  not  be  precipitated  by  the  coal- 
famine,  the  food-scare,  the  Standard- 
Oil  bugbear,  or  the  Steel-Merger,  alone  ; 
these  are  but  straws  indicative  of  the 
wind's  direction.  It  is  coming  for  no 
outward  reason  in  particular,  any  more 
than  there  is  an  outward  reason  why 
the  planet,  day  after  day,  swims 
through  a  hitherto  unvisited  region  of 
space.  It  is  made  that  way,  and  can- 
not help  its  own  progress.  When  So- 
ciety, as  we  know  it,  ends  or  alters,  it 
will  be  due  to  causes  inherent  in  the 
composition  of  its  members;  they  will 
be  tired  of  the  thing  that  is,  and  will 
effectively  desire  that  which  is  to 
come.  Or,  possibly,  they  will  be  al- 
lowed ao  ocmscions  say  in  the  matter; 
but  will  wake  up  some  morning,  and 
find  themselves  otherwise  than  as  they 
were  when  they  went  to  bed. 

I  am  aware  that  the  steps  of  history 
are  supposed,  in  the  common  report  of 


them,  to  have  been  prompted  or  ener- 
gized by  this  or  that  egregious  indi- 
vidual; thus,  Alaric  the  Goth  overran 
Italy;  Alexander,  Persia;  Caesar,  Gaul 
and  Britain;  Napoleon,  Europe;  so,  on 
the  spiritual  plane,  did  Buddha  oust 
Brahma;  Jupiter  usurp  for  Westerners 
the  prestige  of  Buddha;  Christ  over- 
turn Jupiter;  and  Mrs.  Eddy  introduce 
still  another  interpretation  of  the 
secret  of  the  Sphinx.  And  so,  again, 
in  the  region  of  mind,  did  Plato  sup- 
plant Pythagoras,  and  was  himself  im- 
proved upon  by  Aristotle,  who  yielded, 
in  due  season,  to  the  medieval  mystics 
and  alchemists,  who  were  shown  up  to 
their  confusion  by  Francis  Bacon,  who 
gave  intellectual  birth  to  Newton, 
Kant  and  Hegel,  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
down  to  our  contemporary  college 
presidents  and  arts-and-crafts  pro- 
fessors. Yes,  these  personages  are 
connected  by  name  with  the  periods  of 
development  indicated;  and  so  is  Co- 
lumbus with  the  discovery  of  this  con- 
tinent. But  that  Earth  Spirit  that 
Goethe  mentions,  who  plies  his  work 
at  the  roaring  loom  of  Time,  though  he 
says  very  little  in  language  articulate 
to  us,  is  at  last  being  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  being  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  ; 
he  uses  men  as  pawns  in  the  great 
game  he  plays,  without  the  slightest 
personal  reference  to  them.  If  not 
Napoleon,  then  he  would  have  selected 
some  other  puppet;  if  not  Bacon  or 
Plato,  then  some  Smith  or  Jones.  He 
wishes  to  let  us  down  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible— ^that  is  all;  he  does  not  care  to 
frighten  us  with  the  vision  of  his  own 
astounding  features.  He  masks  him- 
self as  this  or  that  "distinguished  in- 
dividual;"   who,    if   the    truth    were 
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knowu.  Is  as  much  astonished  as  we 
are  to  find  himself  functioning  as  the 
moving  element  in  things  which  he 
comprehends  as  little  as  we  do.  Does 
any  one  imagine  that  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
or  Mr.  Morgan,  or  the  late  Mr.  Carnegie 
— ^now  departed  hence  to  the  Land  of 
Altruria — is,  or  was,  in  the  least  neces- 
sary to  the  birth  of  the  industries  and 
interests  with  which  he  is  nominally 
associated?  Certainly  not!  He  sim- 
ply happened  to  be  in  the  way  of  the 
current  of  supernal  electricity  that 
chanced  to  be  launched  at  that  mo- 
ment; if  not  he,  then  some  one  else. 
Things  get  themselves  done;  we  are,  at 
most,  instruments,  not  causes.  But, 
in  order  to  **save  our  faces,"  as  the 
Celestials  would  say,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  case  is  otherwise;  and 
thus  afford  pretext  for  the  publication 
of  our  Dictionaries  of  Distinguished 
Names,  and  for  our  articles  in  maga- 
zines exalting  the  latest  examples  of 
success.  In  a  word,  nobody  ever  did, 
thought,  or  originated  anything,  since 
this  world  began  to  roll;  but  every- 
thing was  originated,  thought  and 
done  through  the  mediumship  of  some 
helpless  creature  or  another.  And  so 
it  will  be  v/ith  the  end  of  the  present 
form  of  Society,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  one.  It  will  not  be  the  work 
of  William  Morris,  or  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, or  of  Edward  the  Seventh,  or  of 
Mr.  Gompers,  or  of  the  Mad  Mullah,  or 
of  Tom  Johnson,  John  Mitchell,  or 
Mrs.  Astorbilt  ;  each  of  these,  no  doubt, 
has  his  or  her  poor  little  ideas  and 
plans;  but  they  will  go  for  nothing. 
The  new  pattern  is  already  designed 
on  that  roaring  loom  we  spoke  of,  and 
will  be  revealed  to  us  when  the  weaver 
is  ready,  do  or  not  do  what  we  may. 

That  much-overworked  personage, 
The  Stranger  from  Altruria,  or  The 
Visitor  from  Another  Planet,  or  The 
Man  of  A.D.  2000  or  20,000 — whatever 
his  visiting-card  may  read — is  apt  to 
drop  in  upon  us  at  about  this  time,  and 
to  wish  to  know  about  things.  How- 
ever he  introduce  himself,  he  is  always 
to  be  detected  by  two  marks  :  he  knows 
everything,  except  the  state  of  things 
among  us  at  the  period  of  his  advent; 


and  his  otherwise  superior  and  un- 
ruffled temperament  is  still  capable  of 
being  intelligently  curious  on  that 
score,  and  mildly  shocked,  or  amiably- 
surprised,  at  the  information  that  is 
afforded  him  on  the  subject.  Were  I 
to  evoke  him  now,  I  should  expect  him 
to  be  hopelessly  puzzled  by  the  co- 
nundrum: How  has  our  Society  con- 
trived to  last  so  long  as  it  has?  Other 
institutions  yield  some  sort  of  return 
for  the  capital  invested;  but  Society, 
which  costs  so  much  in  money,  time, 
and  energy — what  dividend  does  it 
pay?  At  the  close  of  a  lifetime  of  it, 
when  the  funeral  cortege  is  ready  to 
start  for  the  cemetery,  and  the  big 
tombstone  is  carved  and  set  in  its 
place,  in  what  degree  or  manner  is  the 
late  occupant  of  the  corpse  in  the  cata- 
falque better  for  his  long  endurance  of 
the  trouble  of  keeping  up  his  end  in 
the  social  see-saw?  And,  yet,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  every  effect 
must  have  its  cause;  things  that  do 
not,  somehow,  pay,  are  not  encour- 
aged to  exist;  how,  then,  does  Society 
pay  its  votaries,  and  what  manner  of 
currency  is  used  in  settling  its  bills? 
One  would  think  people  would  have 
found  out  the  deception  ages  since, 
and  have  turned  to  something  more 
remunerative;  but  no,  here  we  are,  in 
this  twentieth  century,  still  hard  at  it, 
and  many  of  us  persuaded  it  will  last 
out  our  time,  and  time  itself.  Others, 
as  we  have  seen  just  now,  think  other- 
wise; and  that  an  epithalamium  is  in 
order.  But,  meanwhile,  the  Distin- 
guished Visitor  puzzles  himself  in  vain 
over  the  riddle:  What  has  given  it  so 
long  life,  and  what  does  it  all  mean? 

Perhaps,  the  strangest  part  of  it  is 
that  most  of  us,  at  least  once  in  a  life- 
time, have  been  visited  with  a  percep- 
tion of  what  reel  Society  is.  Break- 
ing through  the  grim  routine,  it  re- 
veals its  lovely  lineaments  to  us;  and, 
as  Patmore  says  : 

*'  Some  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme, 
And  most  forget;  but,  either  way, 
That,  and  the  child's  unclouded  dream. 
Is  all  the  light  of  all  our  day." 

More  familiar  than  that  stanza — so 
familiar,  indeed,  that  one  feels  a  little 
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shy  about  repeating  it  yet  again — is 
that  sentiment  frona  the  famous  poem 
collaborated  by  Omar  and  Fitzgerald; 
amid  much  that  is  pretty  and  ingeni- 
ous, and  much  more  that  is  sentimen- 
tal, meretricious,  melodramatic  and 
silly — very  silly — ^the  one  verse  in 
which  are  combined  sense  and  beauty, 
thus: 

"A  book  of  verses,  underneath  the  bough, 
A  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine — ^and  Thou 
Beside  me,  singing  in  the  wilderness-^ 
Oh,  wilderness  were  Paradise  enow!" 

That  verse  describes  true  Society 
from  the  pagan  point  of  view.  Pagan 
or  not,  we  might  go  further  and  fare 
worse;  we  have  done  so,  in  fact.  Have 
you  not,  at  the  club,  toward  the  small 
hours,  sometimes  seen  some  young 
friend  of  yours  remove  his  perfecto 
from  his  aristocratic  lips,  cast  his  hand- 
some eyes  toward  the  cornice,  and  mur- 
mur that  quatrain,  in  tones  of  profound 
approval  ?  He  is  thinking  of  last  even- 
ing, when  he  sat  at  a  secluded  table  in 
the  Palm  Room,  with  Mabel  in  the 
chair  opposite  ;  they  were  consuming  to- 
gether some  green  crème  de  menthe  ;  the 
loaf  was  represented,  perhaps,  by  some 
saltine  biscuits,  and  the  singing  by  the 
strains  of  the  band,  performing  in  an 
adjoining  apartment.  It  was  the  best 
he  could  do,  and  it  served  his  turn; 
it  made  him  appreciate  the  poet.  True 
Society — Mabel,  music,  and  crème  de 
menthe,  under  the  frond  of  the  arti- 
ficial palm!  That  is  the  guise  under 
which  the  Divine  vision  manifested  it- 
self to  him;  it  was  as  much  of  the  Di- 
vine as  he  could  comprehend.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  evident  that  he  com- 
prehended but  a  small  part  of  the 
truth.  He  was  far  from  realizing  all 
that  the  verse  implies — ^that  the  spirit 
of  it,  if  allowed  way,  would  sweep  away 
forever  from  the  earth  all  that  we  now 
know  as  Society.  For  him,  once  in  a 
way,  the  Mabel  episode  was  all  very 
well — ^was  quite  the  nicest  thing  going, 
at  the  moment,  perhaps.  But  would 
he,  for  that,  be  prepared  to  forsake  his 
connection  with  that  wonderfully  com- 
plex tissue  of  inanities  and  insanities 
linGJfm  to  him  under  the  name  of  Soci- 
ety?    What!  give  up  the  dinners,  the 


cotillons,  the  amateur  circuses,  the 
stag-parties,  the  country  club,  calls, 
polo,  golf,  autoing,  yachting,  Sara- 
toga, Newport,  Tuxedo,  Lenox,  Eu- 
rope, gossip,  social  prestige!  Hardly! 
What,  indeed,  would  be  the  sense  in 
giving  these  up,  since  one  may  have 
them  and  Mabel  and  the  crème  de 
menthe  into  the  bargain — nay,  can 
hardly  have  the  latter  apart  from  the 
former? 

But,  persists  our  inevitably  enlight- 
ened but  indispensably  dense  friend 
from  Altruria,  in  what  way,  precisely, 
does  Society  pay  you  for  what  you 
spend  on  it  ?  How  do  the  accounts  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  term?  The  re- 
ply is  not  very  explicit.  A  fellow  has 
to  go  in  for  all  that  sort  of  thing;  the 
other  fellows  and  women  do.  One  does 
the  proper  thing  in  the  proper  style,  and 
keeps  in  the  swim,  and  gets  his  name  in 
the  reports  of  the  functions,  and  wears 
correct  clothes,  and  talks  the  up-to- 
date  lingo,  and  plays  and  laughs  and 
carries  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Yes,  it  is  hard  work,  in  a  way;  one  feels 
a  bit  off  in  the  mornings,  sometimes; 
and,  maybe,  it's  a  bit  monotonous — 
couldn't  help  being,  you  know!  Well, 
you  might  call  it  a  bore  ;  but,  if  you  come 
to  that,  pretty  nearly  everything  is 
a  bore,  and  what  else  is  there — in  So- 
ciety ?  What  else  does  one  talk  about  ? 
Oh,  about  what  one  has  done,  or  ex- 
pects to  do,  and  what  other  fellows  and 
women  have  done,  or  are  suspected  of 
doing,  and  so  on.  You  see,  there  al- 
ways seems  to  be  a  good  time  ahead; 
but,  after  it's  come  and  gone,  and  one 
thinks  it  over,  it  does  not  seem  so  good, 
after  all.  Maybe,  that  half-hour  in  the 
Palm  Room  with  Mabel  was  the  best 
one  of  the  lot  ;  but  that  can  come  only 
once  in  a  dog's  age. 

But  why  not  marry  Mabel,  the  Al- 
trurian,  in  his  professional  innocence, 
suggests,  and  so  have  the  fun,  and 
nothing  but  the  fun,  all  the  time? 

On  the  contrary,  we  explain  to  him, 
being  married  to  Mabel  would  have 
the  effect  of  simply  cutting  out  the 
Palm  Room  business  altogether.  Be- 
ing married  takes  the  poetry  out  of  the 
thing;  that  fellow  who  wrote  the  Ru- 
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bâiyàt  was  not  married  to  his  Sakî — ^y ou 
may  bank  on  that  I  The  only  chance 
for  the  Rubàiyàt  lark,  after  a  fellow 
is  married,  is  to  get  some  other  fellow's 
Mabel  into  the  Pakn  Room — ^the  sub- 
fosa  idea,  you  know — and  that  is  fun 
enough;  but  it  is  about  the  hardest 
work  of  all.  For,  if  you  get  found  out, 
ofScially,  of  cotirse,  it's  liable  to  be  all 
day  with  you.  Suppose  you  get  black- 
listed; then  where  are  you?  People 
may  know  about  it  in  a  certain  way — 
not  really  knowing,  you  understand — 
and  it's  all  right;  but  to  have  technical 
evidence  against  you  is  bad  form.  Yes, 
no  doubt,  it  might  be  safer  to  cut  that 
whole  thing  out;  but  then,  if  a  fellow 
could  never  look  forward  to  having  a 
bit  of  a  lark  with  a  married  woman, 
what  would  become  of  Society?  What 
would  there  be  to  gossip  about  at  after- 
noon teas?  If  husbands  and  wives 
were  to  keep  themselves  to  themselves 
all  the  time,  Society  would  die  on  the 
spot.  Not  that  there  need  be  any- 
thing actually  wrong,  you  understand; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  seldom  is 
anything  actually  wrong,  in  that  way, 
in  Society  ;  only  just  the  hint  of  it,  so  to 
speak — ^the  dancing  along  on  the 
brink.  As  much  as  that  there  must 
be;  for  a  man  must  feel  himself  alive, 
once  in  a  while;  and,  to  be  frank,  there 
is  more  life  in  dancing  on  that  brink 
with  another  fellow's  Mabel,  than  in 
anything  else! 

To  the  untrained  ears  of  our  Altrur- 
ian,  this,  of  course,  would  sound  rather 
worse  than  it  is;  as  if  the  main  vitality 
of  Society  depended  upon  the  stimulus 
jwovided  by  trifling  with  the  Seventh 
Commandment.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
make  him  see  the  fine  discriminations 
we  are  able  to  draw;  it's  all  in  the  way 
you  look  at  the  thing — in  the  way  you 
feel  about  it.  And,  after  all,  what  is 
the  use  in  attempting  to  account  for 
Society  on  profit-and-loss  principles? 
Society  is  here;  we  cannot  do  without 
it,  and  we  are  bound  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  is  easy  enough  to  abuse  it. 
You  may  say  that  it  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  be  always  doing  something,  and 
never  has  any  product  to  show  for  the 
doing.     Its  members  must  always  be 


putting  forth  efforts,  taxing  their  in- 
vention, organizing  things,  making 
physical  exertions,  sacrificing  sleep, 
nerves,  health.  Under  whatever  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  personal  feeling 
or  condition,  they  are  bound  to  main- 
tain a  smiling  front,  to  participate  in 
projects  for  which  they  care  nothing; 
to  herd  together  with  semblance  of  joy 
when  they  are  merely  suffering  bore- 
dom; to  meet  at  certain  fixed  times  of 
the  year  at  specified  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  though  they  may  pre- 
fer to  be  elsewhere.  They  may  be 
prompted  to  laugh  a  great  deal,  and 
yet  to  have  nothing  to  laugh  at  that 
would  amuse  a  child,  or  a  wise  man,  or 
a  kindly  man.  They  may  be  im- 
pelled continually  to  seek  for  enter- 
tainment and  stimulus,  and  yet  so  to 
live  as  to  dull  their  sensitiveness  to 
stimulus  and  their  ability  to  be  enter- 
tained. They  may,  in  short,  be  obliged 
to  expend  a  vast  amount  of  energy,  not 
only  without  visible  return,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  them  indiffer- 
ent to  such  return  as  they  get.  We 
may  admit,  finally,  that,  after  having 
expended  ourselves  during  the  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  our  social  activity  in 
the  hardest  and  most  unremitting  kind 
of  work,  we  find  ourselves,  at  the  end, 
in  the  position  of  servants  of  a  master 
who  never  cared  anything  for  us,  who 
has  given  us  no  reward  that  affords 
satisfaction  in  the  retrospect,  who  has 
countenanced  us  only  as  long  as  we 
were  useful  to  him,  and  who  stands 
ready  to  cashier  us  the  moment  we 
show  symptoms  of  restiveness  under 
our  servitude. 

All  this  may  be  conceded;  but  what 
then?  Are  you,  or  am  I,  responsi- 
ble for  Society  as  it  exists?  People 
having  wealth  and  leisure  cannot 
help  associating  together.  In  order 
to  render  their  association  mutually 
tolerable,  they  must  be  clean,  well- 
dressed,  and  polite.  Politeness  stimu- 
lates love  and  self-suppression;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  no  one  can  really 
love  everybody  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact;  so  there  must  be 
white  Ipng;  but,  since  that  is  under- 
stood,   there    is    no    real    deception. 
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Again,  self-suppression  must  often 
be  motived  by  a  far-sighted  selfish- 
ness; we  know  our  aims  and  interests, 
and  are  bound  to  consult  them;  but 
shall  we  therefore  be  hoggish  in  our 
manners,  too?  And  with  what  jus- 
tice can  our  social  activities  be  at- 
tacked? Man  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
and  what  are  our  social  functions  but 
methods  for  making  our  gregarious- 
ness  as  agreeable  as  possible?  Be- 
cause we  are  wealthy  and  have  lei- 
sure, we  cannot  sit  still  at  home  and 
do  nothing.  Here  is  a  quantity  of 
human  energy;  it  must  be  given  vent, 
somehow.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
energy  from  creating  disorder,  there 
must  be  a  measure  of  organization 
and  cooperation.  Let  those  who 
blame  us  for  the  monotony  of  our 
devices  for  entertainment,  suggest 
something  better.  We  have  always 
shown  ourselves  hospitable  to  novel 
ideas»  from  theosophy  to  monkey 
dinners;  and  we  are  ever  ready  to 
welcome  them.  Nor  can  the  accu- 
sation of  not  "doing  good  to  our  less 
fortunate  fellow-creatures"  be  sus- 
tained against  us.  Apart  from  fa- 
naticism, we  give  largely  in  charity, 
both  directly  in  doles,  and  indirectly 
in  the  proceeds  of  charity  balls  and 
other  festivities.  Some  of  us  visit 
the  slums,  and  take  interest  in  the 
way  the  other  half  lives.  We  sup- 
port the  Church,  and  pay  unex- 
ampled salaries  to  good  preachers. 
Nor  are  we  slack  in  the  cultivation 
of  our  minds;  we  read  magazines 
and  books,  attend  lectures  and  the 
opera  and  theatre,  and  invite  to 
dinners  and  receptions  distinguished 
persons  of  all  sorts.  Above  all,  per- 
haps, we  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
community  for  keeping  up  high  stand- 
ards of  refined  living.  It  is  to  our 
patronage  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts  is  due;  these  beautiful  pri- 
vate houses,  with  their  harmonious 
decorations,  their  pictures  and  stat- 
ues and  objects  of  vertu,  not  to  speak 
of  the  great  clubs  and  hotels,  and 
oflSce  and  public  buildings,  exist 
because  of  Society.  And  high-bred 
horses»  dogs  and  cattle,  the  improve- 


ment in  the  comforts  of  travel,  the 
development  of  means  of  communi- 
cation, if  they  are  not  due  exclu- 
sively to  Society,  are  so  in  a  great 
degree.  But  for  us,  the  world  would 
be  a  very  surly,  hard  and  uncon- 
genial place. 

These  benefits  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  tear  of  sentiment  and 
sympathy  be  shed  over  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  fact  must  be  faced  that 
Society — Fine  Society — ^is  an  ana- 
chronism, and  will  presently  be  a 
back-number,  recognize  as  cordially 
as  we  may  the  involuntary  nature 
of  its  faults,  and  the  amiability  of  its 
virtues.  There  will  always  be  grades 
and  classifications  of  men  in  a  com- 
munity and  in  mankind  at  large, 
just  as  there  is  subordination  as  well 
as  cooperation  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  individual  human  body.  But 
the  hour  is  at  hand  when  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  body- 
corporate  that  has  nothing  to  do  but 
amuse  itself.  Every  man-jack  of  us, 
before  long,  will  have  to  be  qualified 
to  make  some  substantial  addition 
to  the  useful  products  of  civilization, 
and  no  longer  merely  consume  them 
when  others  have  made  them.  And, 
though  preachers  may  arise  to  expound 
this  doctrine,  and  leaders  to  put  it 
into  practice,  yet,  it  will  really  be 
accomplished,  as  usual  in  such  mat- 
ters, independently  of  conscious  hu- 
man cooperation,  because  the  time 
for  it  is  come.  The  struggles  of  its 
opponents  help  it  forward  just  as  fast 
as  do  the  good  offices  of  its  advo- 
cates. The  present  state  of  things 
is  the  result  of  a  mistaken,  but  nat- 
ural and  inevitable,  experiment; 
based  upon  the  notion,  that,  because 
a  man  was  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  grubbing  for  his  bread-and-butter, 
therefore  he  could  be  content,  and 
could  successfully  ignore  and  forego 
his  innate  tendency  to  productive 
industry.  The  experiment  has  proved 
its  own  futility.  Society  has  tried 
play  without  work,  and  has  foimd 
it  harder  than  work  itself.  Work 
is  not  a  curse,  as  tradition  has  led 
us    to    imagine;   it    has    seemed    to 
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be  a  curse  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  it  has  been  done  mainly  by 
what  is  regarded  as  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  community,  instead  of  by 
the  whole  community  without  reser- 
vation; and,  secondly,  because,  ow- 
ing to  this  neglect  of  duty  on  one  side, 
the  other  side  was  forced  not  only  to 
do  more  than  its  share,  but  to  do  it 
without  reference  to  the  fitn^^ss  or 
willingness  of  the  individual  for  the 
task  assigned  to  him.  And,  inas- 
much as  the  workman  was  poor  and 
the  employer  rich,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  compelled  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  before  work  could 
be  done,  the  workman  no  longer 
was  able  to  own  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction; and,  therefore,  was  given 
wages,  instead  of  owning  his  own 
product.  Thus,  he  became  depen- 
dent on  the  employer  or  capitalist, 
and  a  mere  appendage  of  the  machine 
he  worked  with;  compulsion  deprived 
him  of  interest  in  his  work,  and  pre- 
vented him  from  putting  his  individ- 
uality into  it,  and  it  became  to  him 
a  curse,  indeed.  But  it  is  at  least  as 
harmful  to  human  nature  to  be  a 
slaveholder  as  to  be  a  slave;  and,  re- 
garding the  economical  aspect  of  the 
transaction,  the  money  taken  from 
the  pocket  of  the  worker,  and  put 
into  the  pocket  of  the  employer  or 
capitalist,  simply  gave  the  latter 
more  than  he  could  make  good  use 
of;  after  spending  all  he  could  on 
luxuries,  he  was  forced  to  invest  the 
rest  in  further  industrial  machinery; 
till,  at  last,  there  came  to  be  so  much 
machinery  that  it  begot  overproduc- 
tion— or,  rather,  the  appearance  of 
it,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  workman, 
restricted  to  his  wages,  could  not 
buy  as  much  as  he  would  have  done 
had  he  been  better  oflf.  Because 
there  was  overproduction,  the  ma- 
chinery had  to  be  stopped,  and  the 
workman  laid  off;  whereby  he  be- 
came poorer  than  ever,  and  less  able 
to  relieve  the  congestion  of  products  by 
his  purchases.  You  see,  in  short,  how 
the  thing  works  round  in  a  vicious  circle. 
But,  when  everybody  realizes  that 
nobody    is    "above"    productive    in- 


dustry, but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
training  and  study  are  needed  to 
bring  one  up  to  the  level  of  it;  then, 
schools  and  colleges  will  become  fac- 
tories ;  and  factories,  schools  and  col- 
leges; and  Society,  as  a  distinction, 
will  disappear  in  the  merging  of  the 
entire  community  in  a  Society  that 
is  universal.  Every  workman  can 
then  do  that  work  for  which  he  is 
naturally  fitted;  and.  division  of  labor 
will  not,  as  now,  mean  division  of  a 
given  product  among  several  hands, 
but  that  the  producers  of  each  prod- 
uct shall  cooperate  in  a  larger  one. 
Machinery,  gradually  becoming  auto- 
matic, will  perform  the  drudgery, 
and  thus  set  men  free  to  supply  what 
only  human  intelligence  and  human 
hands  can  effect. 

And  what,  then,  will  have  become 
of  the  verse  of  Omar  Fitzgerald? 
Well,  we  may  not  see  any  more  of  the 
Mabel-and-green-menthe  version  of  it; 
but  the  condition  the  poet  had  in 
mind  will  come  to  pass,  and  something 
more  and  better.  For  Omar^  Fitz- 
gerald is  pagan;  but  the  ultimate 
Society  is  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
deemed form  of  man.  We  have,  and 
have  always  had,  in  addition  to  our 
Fine  Society,  our  Society  based  upon 
intellectual  kinship  and  interests;  and, 
when  we  have  added  to  that  intellec- 
tual affinity  something  of  the  heart, 
in  the  shape  of  unfeigned  mutual 
human  good-will,  then  the  Land  of 
Beulah,  where  the  sun  shineth  night 
and  day — metaphorically,  be  it  un- 
derstood, for  there  is  nothing  Arctic 
about  that  genial  realm — ^will  no 
longer  be  far  off. 

Poor  Society  I  In  a  way,  what  a 
naïve,  innocent,  helpless  thing  it 
was!  One  pictures  it  as  a  graceful, 
pretty,  heedless  figure,  skipping  along 
above  the  crust  of  volcanoes.  It  did 
not  make  itself;  it  does  not  know  its 
doom;  it  is  so  eager  to  be  happy, 
and  so  persistent  in  seeking  that  end; 
and,  alas,  so  unsuccessful  in  its  pur- 
suit! Let  us  observe  the  pathetic, 
comely,  not  unamiable,  yet  heartless, 
creature  a  while,  ere  extinction  over- 
takes her. 
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The  History  of  Society — a  volume 
worth  inditing — must,  of  course,  be 
the  product  of  mtdtifarious  collab- 
oration. Even  in  this  age  of  travel 
and  research,  no  one  could  do  it  all 
alone.  Still,  Society,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  considering  it,  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  and  almost  local 
phenomenon.  Its  ancestor  in  Europe 
was  feudalism — ^the  fighting  men,  the 
natural  aristocracy — on  one  side,  and 
their  victims  and  serfs  on  the  other. 
To-day,  the  traders  and  hucksters, 
grown  rich,  occupy  the  castles  of 
their  late  baron  masters,  and  sport 
their  titles,  though  a  remnant  of  the 
genuine  nobles  still  survives,  terrible 
examples  of  what  happens  to  a  gen- 
eration that  has  outlived  its  era.  But 
the  physical  force  régime,  while  it 
lasted,  stood  on  a  sounder  and  juster 
foundation  than  does  the  money 
power  at  present  in  possession;  and 
the  latter  will  hardly  last  so  long  as 
the  former  did.  It  is,  I  repeat,  com- 
paratively local  as  well  as  recent;  it 
could  exist  only  in  countries  given  up, 
as  are  those  of  Europe  and  America, 
to  industrialism.  Nevertheless,  the 
world  may  still  offer  living  examples 
of  Society  in  all  its  stages,  from  the 
most  primitive  to  that  which  now 
passes.  Africa  and  Asia  has  each  its 
social  organization;  and  so  have  the 
Marquesas,  Patagonia  and  Eskimo- 
land.  In  the  history  I  have  suggested, 
the  chapter  on  Asiatic  Society  will 
probably  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Kipling; 
when  I  was  in  India,  I  had  some 
glimpses  only  of  the  outside  of  it. 
That  vast,  mud-hutted  population 
lives  in  villages,  surrounded  by  wat- 
tled stockades  to  keep  out  tigers  and 
ghosts.  The  villages  are  governed 
by  head-men;  agriculture  is  the  only 
industry;  the  agrictdturists — ^that  is, 
the  people — ^are  owned  by  the  Bun- 
niahs,  who  are  a  race  of  money- 
lenders. They  own  them  because 
they  have  bought  them.  The  man- 
ner of  the  purchase  is  this  :  the  farmer 
has  a  boy  bom  to  him,  and  it  is  Hindu 
etiquette  to  celebrate  that  event. 
Celebrations  cost  money,  even  in 
Hindu  villages;  the  local  Bunniah  ad* 


vances  a  sum;  it  may  be  twenty  dol- 
lars, or  a  hundred  and  twenty,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  The  cele- 
bration takes  place,  and  then  the 
borrower  begins  his  life-work — the 
repayment  of  the  debt,  with  interest. 
His  tools,  his  hut  and  its  furniture 
are  the  Bunniah's,  to  begin  with;  his 
labor  belongs  to  the  same  individual; 
so  does  his  product;  but,  in  order  to 
keep  him  going,  the  Bunniah  allows 
him,  in  lieu  of  wages,  just  enough 
grain  to  afford  him  and  his  family 
subsistence  while  he  and  they  work. 
Once  in  a  while,  however,  comes  a 
famine;  and  then  the  Bunniah  with- 
holds the  grain,  and  the  farmer  and 
his  family  starve  to  death  ;  which  is  no 
loss  to  the  Bunniah,  but  a  gain,  rather; 
the  country  is  over-populated,  anyway. 
The  interest  on  the  loan  has  al- 
ready repaid  the  loan  itself  many  times 
over;  but  the  indebtedness  remains 
just  the  same,  and  is  handed  on  from 
father  to  son.  The  son  will  add  to  it 
the  amount  it  costs  him  to  celebrate 
his  son's  birth;  and  so  on,  indefinitely. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  and  stable  form 
of  Society;  we  have  copied  some 
features  of  it  in  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion! But  it  is  disturbed  here  by 
such  innovations  as  labor-unions  and 
strikes,  which  are  unknown  to  Hindus, 
and  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  opera- 
tions of  those  to  whom  God  has,  in 
His  wisdom,  entrusted  the  industries 
of  our  country.  As  for  women  in 
India,  officially,  they  are  perfect 
slaves,  and  never  appear  or  suggest 
themselves;  and,  yet,  nowhere  morç 
than  in  India  may  a  woman  rule  the 
roost,  provided  she  has  it  in  her  to  do 
it.  Profound  are  the  depths  of  those 
domestic  interiors;  wonderful  are 
their  revelations,  if  only  you  can  get 
at  them!  It  is  only  lately  that 
widows  could  exist  in  India;  now, 
suttee  is  cut  out  of  the  programme, 
but,  probably,  nobody  regrets  it  more 
than  the  widows  themselves,  whose 
condition  cannot  properly  be  de- 
scribed in  these  pages.  Yet,  these 
same  widows  may  effect  marvelous 
things  if  they  have  the  nerve  for  it; 
and    as    for   wives,    and    still    more. 
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mothers  and  mothers-in-law,  they 
may  be,  and  often  are,  thoroughly 
despotic — and  yet  abject  slaves  aU 
the  time.  This  is  one  of  those  many 
things  which  prompt  white  men,  who 
have  lived  thirty  years  in  India,  to 
confess  that  they  know  much  less 
about  the  people  than  they  fancied 
they  did  after  living  there  three 
months. 

Another  institution  that  obstructs 
the  foreigner  is  caste;  in  India,  there 
are  five  hundred  thousand  and  odd 
of  these  among  the  three  htmdred 
thousand  of  the  population;  and, 
since  the  rules  prevent  persons  of 
one  caste  from  having  anything  to 
do — in  certain  matters — ^with  those 
of  all  others,  the  embarrassment  is 
not  difficult  to  understand.  We 
are  far  behind  our  Aryan  progeni- 
tors in  this  respect;  even  the  caste  of 
Vere  de  Vere  is  not  worth  mentioning 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  least  of 
the  Hindu  ones,  for  exclusiveness. 
Society,  as  it  exists  among  the  native 
princes,  the  rajahs  and  maharajahs, 
is  not  interesting;  though,  with  them, 
as  elsewhere,  the  women  sometimes 
surprise  one;  ladies  of  the  calibre  of 
the  Rani  of  Cawnpore  are  not  rare, 
though,  of  course,  very  few  of  them 
enjoy  the  opportimities  for  develop- 
ment that  she  had. 

The  loveliest  Society,  in  India,  and, 
probably,  in  the  world  at  present,  is 
that  of  the  native  Christians.  They 
have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
walked  out  of  Holy  Writ  into  the 
Twentieth  Century.  They  look  like 
the  sacred  pictures  by  the  Old  Mas- 
ters, and  their  lives  and  characters 
are  as  nearly  perfect  in  their  selfless- 
ness and  mutual  service  as  human 
nature  can  admit  of.  Their  only 
pleasure  in  possessing  things  is  that 
they  may  giw^  them  to  others;  and 
their  only  motive  and  object  in  life  is 
to  be  good  and  kind  to  their  fellows; 
all  with  the  most  exqtiisite  humility 
and  innocent  gentleness.  We  of  the 
West  have  not  been  familiar  with  this 
type  for  now  some  nineteen  hundred 
years;  but  it  is  worth  knowing  that 
there  are  such  people,  and  that,  with 


the  utmost  poverty  and  simplicity  of 
life,  they  seem  wonderfully  rich  and 
happy.  I  suppose  the .  explanation 
of  them  may  be  that  in  the  imchris- 
tianized  Hindu,  race,  tradition  and 
caste  take  the  place  of  selfhood  and 
character  among  us;  and,  when  the 
influence  of  these  is  removed,  they 
become  literally  unselfish  and  truly 
humble  and^  mutually  loving.  The 
white  missionaries,  among  whom  are 
some  of  the  best  sort  of  people  we  can 
produce,  stand  off  from  these  con- 
verts of  theirs,  and  admire  them  rev- 
erently at  a  distance.  The  temple 
they  thought  they  were  building 
completed  itself  beyond  their  skill 
and  knowledge,  as  one  not  made  by 
hands.  It  would  be  strange  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  New  Christianity 
to  take  its  rise  in  the  East. 

When  I  call  to  mind  German  Society, 
I  behold  a  scene  composed  partly  of 
comfortable  porcelain  stoves  and  partly 
of  open-air  beer-gardens,  with  a  band 
discoursing  excellent  classical  music  to 
hundreds  of  honest  German  families, 
sitting  beneath  trees  at  little  tables. 
The  military  element  is  there,  of 
course,  but  I  look  away  from  it;  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  natural  or 
essential  to  the  real  German  charac- 
ter. They  are  a  kindly,  domestic, 
sentimental  people.  There  is,  as  it 
were,  a  mother  in  every  German  wo- 
man of  whatever  age;  and  a  confirmed 
old  bachelor  would  seem  out  of  place 
there.  There  is  a  rich  picturesqueness 
and  warmth  about  them;  a  storied 
background,  full  of  poetry,  Màhrchen 
and  famous  traditions.  Their  prodi- 
gious intellectuality  does  not  displace 
a  certain  childlikeness  in  the  very  mar- 
row of  them.  The  German  is,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  stagy,  a  bit  self-conscious — s. 
little  vein  of  harmless  humbug  running 
through  him;  but  what  huge  good 
qualities  he  has — ^what  refinement 
mixed  up  with  his  coarseness  1  His 
unctuousness,  his  Brûderschaft,  his  im- 
pulse to  kiss  and  hug  his  friends  of 
either  sex,  embarrass  us  somewhat; 
but  the  solidarity  and  good-fellowship 
of  the  nation  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
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fruits  of  these  traits.  They  seem  to 
like  to  keep  close  together,  herd  under 
one  another's  noses  closer  than  we  like 
to  do.  Delicacy  is  not  their  forte; 
they  are  like  one  huge  family.  There 
is  immense  vitahty  in  them,  and  patri- 
otism and  materiality,  with  which  their 
philosophic  tendency  contrasts  oddly; 
but,  in  truth,  their  philosophy  does  not 
penetrate  into  tjiem  much  deeper  than 
their  minds.  They  are  fond  of  chaffer- 
ing and  huckstering,  and  are  rather 
"near"  as  regards  money  and  property; 
they  have  never  been  a  wealthy  people, 
and  are  accustomed  to  count  the  cost 
of  everything.  Science  is  their  strong 
suit;  they  have  the  patience,  the  sys- 
tem, the  particularity,  the  imagina- 
tion. As  for  their  army,  each  German 
family  has  a  soldier  in  it,  so  it  comes 
home  to  them,  and  they  are  proud  of 
it;  but,  at  bottom,  they  do  not  like 
wars.  They  approve  of  the  discipline, 
in  the  army  as  in  all  other  things;  they 
do  not  like  the  expense,  though  hith- 
erto they  have  stood  it  manfully.  They 
delight  in  the  loyalty  of  which  the  army 
is  a  manifestation,  and  in  the  glory 
and  power,  actual  and  potential,  of 
which  it  is  the  guardian.  But,  be- 
hind all  that,  lurks  the  thought,  this 
killing  and  conquering  does  not  pay. 
They  admire  their  smart  little  Kaiser, 
but  will  not  be  sorry  when  he  gets 
older,  and,  perhaps,  wiser.  The  army 
itself,  meanwhile,  is  composed  of  two 
very  difiEerent  parts — ^the  men  and  the 
officers.  The  latter  are  scions  of  the 
aristocracy,  which  is  portentously  pro- 
fuse in  Germany,  all  the  sons  inheriting 
the  title.  They  inherit  also  much  of 
the  brutality  and  tyrannous  instinct  of 
the  robber  barons  of  old;  though,  of 
course,  they  can  assume  an  admirable 
external  polish  and  ceremony  of  man- 
ner, when  there  is  occasion  for  it.  Bu* 
the  rank  and  file  in  America,  or  sven 
in  England,  would  not  endure  for  a  day 
the  personal  degradation  which  ac- 
companies the  training  of  every  Ger- 
man soldier.  On  the  streets  and  in  the 
cafés,  also,  the  behavior  of  the  officers 
toward  civilians  is  autocratic  and  over- 
bearing to  what  seems  to  us  an  intol- 
erable degree.    They  embody  by  far 


the  most  repulsive  feature  of  German 
civilization.  Objectionable,  likewise, 
to  our  prejudices  is  the  condition  of 
women  in  Germany.  Among  the  low- 
er orders,  they  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden  and  as  draft  animals,  and  they 
perform  all  manner  of  heavy  farming 
work;  one  often  sees  peasant  women, 
far  gone  in  pregnancy,  straining  under 
heavy  loads.  Among  all  classes,  they 
are  regarded  as  the  inferiors  of  the  men, 
and  are  treated,  at  best,  with  only  an 
outward  and  perfunctory  courtesy, 
A  German  thinks  nothing  of  shoving 
a  woman  into  the  gutter  or  taking  pre- 
cedence of  her  at  the  refreshment- 
table,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
houses.  German  women  are  expected 
to  breed  children,  and  to  keep  the 
house;  any  intrusion  on  their  part  into 
higher  matters — if  there  be  any  higher 
— is  viewed  with  disfavor.  This  atti- 
tude toward  women  is  disguised  and 
veiled  as  we  get  higher  up  in  the  social 
scale;  but  it  is  present  everywhere. 
Fortunately  for  the  domestic  peace, 
the  ladies,  as  a  rule,  accept  their  fate 
very  meekly,  and  do  not  appear  con- 
scious of  being  ill-treated.  There  is  no 
lack  of  family  affection  among  Ger- 
mans ;  there  is  a  broad-bottomed  ami- 
ability and  demonstrative  Gemûth- 
lichkeit  which  amuses  the  foreign 
observer.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Germans 
estimate  their  own  women  more  justly 
than  we  do. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
fundamental  conditions  of  this  sort  in 
our  contemplation  of  German  Society; 
because,  on  the  surface,  the  "  best  "  So- 
ciety in  any  European  country  appears 
very  similar  to  the  others  and  to  our 
own.  Travel  and  general  intercourse 
have  much  modified  distinctions  which 
were  conspicuous  fifty  years  ago.  The 
lower,  untraveled  orders  still  show  their 
old  idiosyncrasies;  but,  as  we  rise  in 
the  scale,  the  freemasonry  of  good  so- 
cial form  prevails.  Of  course,  in  Ger- 
many, rank  has  the  pas  in  all  things; 
the  Kaiser  sets  the  tune,  and  all  below 
him  follow  in  their  degree.  There  is  a 
certain  fixed  way  and  style  of  doing 
things,  handed  down  from  afar.  You 
are  never  surprised  by  individual  ec- 
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centrîcitîes,  as  you  are  here  sometimes; 
wherever  you  find  yourself,  you  know 
what  phrases  to  employ  and  what  be- 
havior to  observe.  But,  the  outward 
form  being  accorded,  all  the  rest  is  easy 
and  comfortable  enough;  you  bow,  you 
laugh,  you  gossip,  you  eat  peas  with 
your  fork,  quite  as  at  home.  When  a 
royal  personage  enters  the  room,  you 
are  supposed  to  rise  to  your  feet,  and 
look  particularly  polite  and  pleased; 
and  you  must  remember  titles  in  your 
address.  The  morality  of  German 
Society  varies,  within  limits,  according 
to  the  temper  of  the  ruler.  But  no 
such  latitude  is  permitted  to  women, 
either  unmarried  or  married,  as  ob- 
tains with  us;  if  a  man  and  a  woman 
have  the  opportunity,  it  is  all  up  with 
the  woman,  so  far  as  her  reputation 
is  concerned.  Nevertheless,  or,  pos- 
sibly, for  that  very  reason,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  is  quite  as 
much  female  chastity  in  the  Vaterland 
as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  There  is 
certainly  no  such  jocund  exploitation, 
as  here,  of  delicate  relations  between 
the  sexes.  Germans  are  less  unsettled 
and  therefore  less  cynical  than  we  are  ; 
and  there  is  no  great  German  joke,  to 
correspond  with  the  American.  They 
have  their  own  vein  of  humor,  but,  on 
the  whole,  take  themselves  seriously. 
They  believe  they  are  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened;  and  their  new  re- 
nationalization  has  stimulated  their 
satisfaction  with  themselves.  There 
is,  however,  a  religious  division  in  the 
country,  and  the  socialists  are  making 
headway;  so  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
regard  Germany  as  the  anchor  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  Paris,  one  may  do  almost  as  one 
likes.  So  many  incongruous  elements 
mingle  in  the  Society  there  that,  if  you 
are  reasonably  civilized  in  your  conduct, 
you  will  pass  well  enough.  The  polit- 
ical vicissitudes  and  philosophical  va- 
garies of  the  last  hundred  years  have 
mixed  things  up  very  thoroughly.  The 
legitimist,  the  imperialist  and  the  pro- 
letarian live  side  by  side,  and,  pre- 
tenses and  assumptions  aside,  one  is 
about  as  good  as  another.     There  is 


always  a  possibility  of  excitement  and 
surprise  in  a  Parisian  drawing-room; 
the  thing  that  appears  there  seldomest 
is  vulgarity — the  very  thing  to  which 
our  best  Society  is  most  liable — leav- 
ing out,  of  course,  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton and  the  South.  Every  French- 
woman, and  almost  every  Frenchman, 
knows  how  to  behave;  and  their  lan- 
guage is  an  inimitable  medium  for  the 
expression  of  the  wit,  the  courtesies 
and  the  felicities  of  the  salon.  Manners, 
and  brains  of  some  sort,  are  the  two 
amulets  which  open  doors  for  one 
in  Paris;  and  the  charm  of  mere  intel- 
lect, in  its  social  manifestation,  was 
never  carried  further  than  in  that  won- 
derful city.  It  is  apt  to  be  seductive 
and  even  demoralizing  to  the  new- 
comer; because  there  appears  to  be  a 
total  absence  of  prejudices.  You  may 
profess  any  heresy,  social  or  intellec- 
tual, that  you  choose;  and,  if  you  do 
it  well,  it  will  be  welcomed.  No  topic 
is  tabooed,  so  long  as  you  treat  it  with 
verve  and  resource.  Only  prosiness 
and  stupidity  find  lions  in  the  path; 
but  you  may  be  intolerant,  prejudiced, 
fanatical;  and,  if  you  are  also  eloquent, 
you  will  have  your  success.  The  three 
graces  of  the  Parisian  salon  are  charm, 
brilliance  and  audacity.  One  cause  of 
the  allurements  of  French  Society  is 
that  their  interest  in  the  thing  you 
bring  them  is  not  feigned;  they  will 
manifest  an  enthusiasm  as  genuine  as 
it  is  facile.  This  is  partly  the  result 
of  their  inexhaustible  curiosity  and  hos- 
pitality toward  new  subjects,  and 
partly  of  an  expansive,  though  shallow, 
good-nature.  But  they  are  sirens,  all 
the  same,  with  the  true  siren  fickle- 
ness; after  they  have  flattered  and 
made  much  of  you  and  sucked  you 
dry,  they  turn  away  from  your  shriv- 
eled skin  and  dry  bones,  and  tune  their 
sweet  pipes  for  the  next  hero  and  vic- 
tim. Nothing  so  much  as  Paris  at 
once  puffs  up  self-conceit,  and  pricks 
it  again.  They  bear  their  dead  no 
malice;  and,  if  the  corpse  can  galvan- 
ize new  life  into  itself,  they  will  run  to 
meet  it  half-way,  and  delightfully  de- 
stroy it  all  over  again.  They  are  the 
most  affluent  begetters  and  apprecia- 
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tors  of  fine  arts  în  the  world;  and  yet 
their  influence  on  art  has  not  been  free 
from  a  tendency  to  debase  and  belittle 
it,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are  incapable 
of  true  reverence.  No  one  can  rival 
them  in  technique,  method,  innova- 
tion, invention;  but,  just  because  art 
is,  and  must  be,  the  expression  of  the 
artist,  French  art  is  trivial,  fickle  and 
unsubstantial,  in  spite  of  its  enormous 
cleverness  and  thorough  workman- 
ship. Artists  of  true  creative  imag- 
ination are  rare  in  Paris,  both  in  liter- 
ature and  in  the  other  arts.  When  they 
do  appear,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  cele- 
brated than  to  be  understood  by  their 
own  countrymen.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  Parisian  cultivation  is  artistic;  your 
hostess  at  dinner,  or  in  the  drawing- 
room,  is  sure  to  be  an  artist  of  the  finest 
sort;  and  the  host  will  generally  afford 
her  expert  support.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  sensitive  tact,  the  soothing,  yet 
stimulating,  softness  of  a  stranger's  re- 
ception in  French  Society;  and  what- 
ever may  be  in  him  will  appear  at  its 
best  in  that  environment,  so  subtly 
and  kindly  is  it  wooed  to  expand  itself, 
and  so  instant  and  cordial  is  the  recog- 
nition of  any  merit.  But,  when  you 
have  ceased  to  be  a  stranger,  and  have 
leisure  to  observe  this  Society  as  it  is 
in  itself,  it  assumes  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent aspect.  There  are  strong  forces  at 
work  there,  under  the  polish  and  pret- 
tiness.  Having  cleared  the  decks  by 
getting  the  young  unmarried  women 
into  the  far  background,  the  grown-up 
folks  find  themselves  more  at  Hberty 
than  we  do — or  than  we  ought  to.  In- 
trigue between  the  sexes  is  probably 
going  on,  and  it  is  managed  with  con- 
summate discretion  and  skill;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  very  much  less  of 
it  than  a  perusal  of  French  novels 
wotdd  lead  one  to  imagine.  These  agree- 
able people  are  disposed  to  shrink  from 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  the  se- 
rious pursuit  of  illicit  relations  is  prone 
to  land  them  in  ;  the  attack  which  every 
man  conducts  against  the  women  he 
meets  is  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  compliment  to  her  charms, 
a  conventional  courtesy,  than  as  a  real 
attempt  to  subdue  her.      The  actual 


entanglements  which  result  are  very 
likely  fewer  than  with  us.  Both  sides 
in  the  conflict  are  so  expert  with  their 
weapons  that  they  find  enjoyment 
enough  in  the  sword  play,  without  aim- 
ing at  actual  victory.  These  duels  are 
very  much  Hke  those  between  the  men 
themselves  on  the  field  of  honor;  they 
are  meant  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
combatants  rather  than  anything  more 
serious.  Besides,  the  existence  of  a 
large  number  of  ladies  in  Paris  who  are 
openly  prepared  to  accept  attentions, 
and  who,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  can- 
not be  compromised,  has  the  effect  of 
relieving,  in  great  measure,  the  pres- 
sure in  other  directions.  At  all  events, 
the  foreigner  never  need  disquiet  him- 
self on  the  subject;  whatever  is  going 
on,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  will 
detect  nothing  of  it. 

He  may  see  more  of  intrigues  of 
other  kinds.  France  is  far  from  being 
at  peace,  internally;  the  triangular 
conflict  of  the  army,  the  church,  the 
Jews,  is  always  going  on;  and  the  legiti- 
mists and  imperialists  have  by  no 
means  given  up  their  hopes  of  cutting 
each  other's  throats,  and  overturning 
the  republic.  A  few  years  ago,  I  used 
to  hear,  in  Paris,  from  the  man  and 
woman  on  the  street,  frequent  mutter- 
ings  in  favor  of  another  Napoleon; 
those  who  desire  the  return  of  kings 
and  queens  are,  of  course,  members  of 
the  exclusive  set.  But  I  suspect  that 
the  peculiar  group  of  institutions  which 
the  French  call  the  Republic,  has  been 
found  better  adapted  to  their  real  hu- 
mor than  they  had  at  first  supposed  it 
would  be;  it  is  monarchical,  imperial- 
istic and  democratic,  all  in  one.  The 
wild-eyed  people,  who  profess  to  want 
nothing  more  than  their  own  whim  for 
government,  are  not,  perhaps,  so  well 
satisfied;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
never  seem  able  to  raise  up  a  compe- 
tent champion  of  their  cause;  and  no- 
where more  than  in  France  is  a  cham- 
pion necessary,  if  you  expect  to  get 
anything  done.  This  complicated  pot- 
bouilli  simmers  more  or  less  gently  in 
every  Parisian  drawing-room;  and 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  it  may 
suddenly  boil  over.     But  a  people  so 
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witty  and  sagacious  as  the  Parisians, 
are  really  much  more  stable,  once 
they  get  on  their  feet,  than  a  more 
serious  and  substantial  nation  would 
be;  because,  no  matter  what  project 
may  be  afoot,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  mot — any  unexpected  in- 
cident— may  knock  it  into  a  cocked 
hat.  Only  make  a  thing  ridiculous  in 
Paris,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it;  you 
may  sleep  easy  with  the  bomb  for  a 
pillow;  it  will  not  go  off.  The  French 
always  appear  to  be  in  the  very  van 
of  progress  ;  but  it  would  not  surprise  us 
if  they  were  the  last  to  arrive,  after 
all — when  the  real  new  day  breaks. 

It  is  twenty  years  since  I  have 
lived  in  London;  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  it  may  have  altered  essentially 
since  then.  But  Society  in  London, 
in  my  time,  was  as  near  gratifying 
every  normal  yearning  for  comfort, 
pleasure,  security,  esthetic  and  in- 
tellectual nourishment,  as  mortal  re- 
sources at  this  stage  of  civilization 
could  supply.  Comfort  is  the  basis 
of  English  Society;  not  the  uneasy 
luxury  that  we  are  prone  to  affect, 
but  the  genial,  solid  comfort  that 
impels  one  to  say,  **Let  me  be  thus 
forever!**  English  growth  for  a  thou- 
sand years  has  been  so  natural 
and  substantial — ^broadening  slowly 
down,  as  Tennyson  said,  from  prece- 
dent to  precedent — that  the  Eng- 
lish enjoy  unequaled  advantages. 
They  have  no  trouble  about  finding 
out  how  best  to  do  things;  it  was  all 
found  out  for  them  long  before; 
they  merely  grew  into  it.  The  round 
of  their  life  is  a  daily  illustration  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest;  all  the 
misfits  have  been  spontaneously  elimi- 
nated. Every  way  has  been  tried, 
and  only  the  right  way  has  lasted  out. 
Everything  is  in  order,  beginning  with 
the  social  classes  ;  so  that  each  person 
is  at  home  where  he  is,  and  feels  so, 
and  is  most  comfortable  that  way, 
and  is  under  no  obligation  to  assert 
himself;  history  does  that  for  him. 
The  laborer  is  at  his  ease  before  the 
squire,  the  squire  before  the  lord, 
the  lord  before  the    king,    the    king 


before  his  people.  The  routine  of 
Society  life  is  so  firmly  established 
that  one  can  almost  go  through  a 
London  season  with  his  eyes  shut; 
turning  into  the  right  houses  at  the 
right  hours  by  memory,  and  saying 
the  correct  thing  to  the  proper  per- 
son by  instinct.  The  dinners  are 
perfectly  c  oked,  perfectly  arranged, 
and  are  served  by  servants  so  per- 
fectly trained  as  to  be  not  only  in- 
audible, but  invisible,  unless  you  make 
a  special  point  of  watching  for  them; 
then  you  see  ideals  in  livery.  The 
conversation  at  table  is  just  quiet 
enough  to  soothe  you,  and  just  bright 
enough  to  rouse  you  ;  the  very  woman 
is  beside  you  whom  you  would  have 
picked  out  for  yourself;  and  at  your 
other  hand  is  the  very  man  you 
wanted  to  see.  Precisely  the  proper 
amount  of  the  correct  wines  is  served  to 
you;  and, after  the  ladies  have  retired, 
you  rise  and  follow  them  exactly  at 
the  moment  when  to  do  that  is  a 
very  little  more  agreeable  than  it 
would  be  to  sit  without  them  any 
longer.  You  enter  the  drawing- 
room  in  just  the  right  mood,  and  there 
you  participate  in  conversation  just 
light  enough  to  be  easy,  and  just  deep 
enough  to  make  you  feel  your  time  is 
not  wasted.  The  afternoon  before, 
you  had  ridden  or  walked  in  Rotten 
Row,  or  you  had  visited  the  studios 
or  the  Academy,  or  had  partaken  of 
five  o'clock  tea,  served  to  you  with 
brown  bread  and  butter,  cut  thin,  by 
the  comely  young  ladies  of  the  family, 
with  just  the  right  touch  of  scandal 
in  the  gossip.  After  dinner,  you  may 
find  yourself  in  a  stall  at  the  theatre 
or  opera;  in  the  morning,  you  break- 
fast at  noon.  Such  is  my  vision  of 
what  the  London  season  used  to  be 
twenty  years  ago;  I  say  nothing  of 
nights  in  the  gallery  at  parliamentary 
debates,  of  afternoons  at  Lord's  to 
see  the  cricket,  of  boat  rides  on  the 
Thames,  of  days  at  Hampton  Court, 
Greenwich,  Windsor;  or  of  incom- 
parable weeks  later  on  at  English 
country-seats  where  you  may  do 
whatever  in  the  world  you  please, 
and  whatever  you  do    seems  the  ful- 
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filment  of  your  heart's  desire.  Is  it 
so  in  England  now?  It  did  not  seem 
as  if  the  manner  of  life  could  ever 
change;  and  yet,  I  should  be  afraid 
to  go  there  again,  lest  some  change 
— ^which  could  not  be  for  the  better — 
should  have  occurred.  And  so,  we 
come  back  to  the  moral  of  the  story; 
when  a  thing  has  become  perfect, 
deterioration  or  some  other  change 
begins;  the  perfect  Society  of  Eng- 
land warns  us  that  the  end  of  the 
present  institution  known  as  Society 
is  at  hand. 

When  you  think  of  it,  what  a  won- 
derful thing  it  is  !  All  over  the  civil- 
ized world,  we  find  the  people,  most 
favored  by  fortune,  who  are  on  the 
top,  who  have  all  material  power  and 
opportunity  at  their  command,  who 
might  be  anything  or  do  anything, 
humanly  speaking — we  find  these  very 
people  -suffering  under  some  strange 
disability  to  be,  or  do,  anything;  on  the 
contrary,  making  a  business  of  trying 
to  solve  the  hopeless  problem  of  doing 
nothing  and  enjoying  it  !  And,  to  crown 
the  absurdity,  they  call  it  Society  !  Is 
it  not,  rather,  the  most  unsocial  con- 


dition conceivable  ?  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference that  many  of  the  persons  who 
make  up  this  so-called  Society  are, 
at  other  times,  busied  about  the 
world's  work.  The  point  is  that, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  Society  people, 
they  are  do-nothings. 

It  is  a  gigantic  misconception.  The 
only  sane  and  durable  basis  of  asso- 
ciation is  that  which  unites  people 
in  useful  and  beautiful  production, 
adding  to  the  wealth  and  charm  of  the 
world  we  live  in.  The  pleasure  of 
that  association  is  endless,  because  it 
is  creative,  and  is  not  self-seeking; 
its  freedom  is  boundless,  because  it 
liberates  and  employs  every  worthy 
faculty  of  mind  and  heart;  and  its 
term  is  limitless,  because  progress 
toward  good  is  infinite.  At  evening, 
when  the  work  is  done,  go  home  and 
be  happy  with  Mabel,  and  with  her, 
and  a  few  other  choice  companions, 
if  you  like,  talk  over  the  doings  of 
the  day  to  come.  That  is  the  coming 
Society;  so  we  need  not  fear — to 
quote  Omar  Fitzgerald  once  more — 
to  shatter  "this  sorry  scheme  of 
things  entire,"  and  "rebuild  it  nearer 
to  the  heart's  desire." 


% 


ELUSIVE    SPRING 

I  HARK  the  bees,  in  mellow  measure,  hum 
About  the  blossoms  of  the  wilding  pltim  ; 
I  hear  the  warbler  chant  his  golden  stave, 
Wave  mounting  skjrward  above  wondrous  wave; 
I  catch  a  riot  of  fair  tones  and  tints  ; 
I  scent  a  wealth  of  balsams  and  of  mints. 
And  yet.  Spring's  heart  eludes  her  worshiper, 
Lacking  you.  Love,  Spring's  sweet  interpreter. 

Clinton  Scollard. 


M 


**  TV yf  Y  husband  has  ceased  to  love  me." 
^Vl      "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
"  I  can't  make  him  miserable  any  more." 
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A    LITTLE    STORY 

I  HEARD  a  little  story,  dear, 
Last  night,  you  really  ought  to  hear. 
The  south  wind,  talking  in  its  sleep, 
Told  how,  that  very  noon,  it  played 
Up  and  down  the  sunny  steep. 
Till  it  came  upon — a  maid! 
It  shook  the  still  gold  of  her  hair; 
It  kissed  her  as  no  mortal  dare; 
Teased  her  until  the  bees  went  home, 
With  something  sweeter  for  the  comb 
Than  honey-stuff — her  laugh,  her  sigh, 
Whereto  Love  tuned  his  lullaby; 
Then  straight  away  was  selfish  flown, 
To  sing  and  hear  it  all  alone. 
The  south  wind  paused,  and —     By  the  way, 
Where  were  you,  Sweetest,  yesterday? 

John  Vance  Cheney. 


DREADFUL! 

k/  C TELLA — Mabel  lost  a  diamond  ring. 
•  ^     Bella — Too  bad!     How  did  it  happen? 
**  Jack  didn't  propose." 


M 


THE    REAL    SUFFERER 

RS.  GRAMERCY — Your  husband  must  feel  so  much  better  since  he  was 

cured  of  dyspepsia. 
Mrs.  Park — Yes,  but  not  as  much  as  I  do. 


^* 


HAD    USE    FOR    IT 

BIBBS — I  should  like  to  be  a  philanthropist. 
GiBBS— Why? 
Bibbs — I  needthe  money. 
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THE    WORLD   WELL   LOST 

By  Alfred  Sutro 


MISS  McAUSLANE  was  by  no 
means  best  pleased,  as  she 
toiled  up  the  stairs  to  her 
flat,  to  find  her  cousin  perched  on 
the  landing,  waiting  for  her. 

"Ah,  Walter,*'  she  said,  waving  the 
flowers  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  "I've 
just  been  to  buy  these.  Aren't  they 
lovely?"  She  held  them  out,  looking 
rather  impatiently  at  him;  then,  fum- 
bled with  her  latch-key,  and  paused. 
"  You  wish  to  see  me ?'* 

"That's  not  very  hospitable,  Janie!" 
replied  Mr.  Reynolds.  "  What  do  you 
think  I've  been  kicking  my  heels  for, 
here,  this  past  half-hour?" 

"The  fact  is  that  I'm— very  busy," 
she  began,  restlessly  tapping  her  foot; 
then,  she  opened  the  door,  and,  with  a 
gesture,  invited  him  in. 

The  flat,  a  little,  three-roomed  one, 
in  a  great  block  of  "residences" — a 
cross  between  "workmen's  dwellings" 
and  the  more  aristocratic  "mansions" 
— ^was  of  the  most  modest  order;  but 
the  tiny  hall  led  into  a  sitting-room  of 
respectable  size,  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  top-light,  and,  evidently, 
served  also  as  a  studio.  The  furniture 
was  scanty — an  oak  chest  or  two,  a 
few  chairs,  a  writing-desk,  a  little  table 
on  which  tea-things  were  spread;  the 
floor  was  stained,  and  a  couple  of 
bright  rugs  stood  out  like  islands  in  an 
ocean.  A  number  of  canvases,  framed 
and  unframed,  were  stacked  against 
the  walls,  which  were  painted  a  dull 
green,  and  relieved  by  several  photo- 
graphs of  early  Italian  masters.  A 
few  bits  of  old  brass  and  pewter  were 
scattered  about  the  place,  but  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  the  more 
feminine  knickknacks  usually  to  be 
fotmd  in  a  lady's  apartment. 
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"Sit  down,  won't  you?"  said  Miss 
McAuslane.  "But  you  mustn't  keep 
me  long,  for  I'm  expecting  some  one." 

There  was  a  certain  defiance  in  her 
tone,  which  the  young  man  noted,  with 
a  sigh.  She  laid  down  the  flowers, 
went  out,  and  brought  back  a  jar  filled 
with  water,  into  which  she  carefully 
put  her  chrysanthemums.  "They  are 
beauties,  aren't  they?"  she  said,  as  she 
placed  the  jar  on  the  table.  "  Wonder- 
ful colors  !  I  really  must  have  a  try  at 
them!" 

Her  cousin  sat  down.  "  Are  you  go- 
ing to  give  me  some  tea?"  he  asked. 

"No,  Walter,  not  to-day.  I  told 
you  I  was  expecting  some  one." 

"Mr.  Cassadine?" 

She  frowned,  and  was  silent  for  a 
moment;  then  she  said,  very  coldly, 
"  Yes,  he's  coming — ^to  criticize  my 
work.  It's  very  good  of  him,  isn't 
it?" 

The  young  man  gave  a  look  around 
before  he  replied.  "I  suppose  it  is 
good  of  him,  though " 

Miss  McAuslane  stopped  him. 
"We've  been  through  all  this,  Walter; 
there's  no  need  to  start  it  again!  If 
that's  all  you  have  come  to  say  to 
me 

He  was  reproachful.  "You've  not 
been  to  see  us  for  more  than  a  month  !" 

"Is  it  as  long  as  that?"  she  said; 
"  I  had  no  idea.  But,  really,  you  know, 
your  people  do  nothing  save  lecture  me, 
all  the  time,  and  that  gets  rather  mo- 
notonous. They  don't  approve  of  my 
living  alone,  and  want  me  to  stay  with 
them,  and  so  forth.  It's  very  good  of 
them,  of  course,  and  I'm  grateful;  but, 
dear  me,  I  can't  be  expected  to  regu- 
late my  life  according  to  their  ideas! 
It  never  occurs  to  them  that  I'm  a  free 
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agent,  and  fully  entitled  to  do  what  I 
think  right!" 

"A  girl  of  twenty!"  muttered  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

"A  girl  of  twenty — ^yes.  But,  see- 
ing that  ever  since  father  died — and 
that^s  five  years  ago — I've  had  to  earn 
my  own  living,  and  go  out  into  the 
world,  Tm  rather  different  from  other 
girls  of  my  age.  And  that's  just  what 
your  people  won't  see.  While  mother 
was  alive,  she  let  me  go  my  own  way, 
and  I  don't  think  she  ever  had  cause  to 
regret  it.  And  that  was  in  Paris, 
where  a  woman  has  to  be  more  careful, 
I  suppose,  than  here.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  you  all  have  conventional 
and  hidebound  ideas  as  to  what  a  girl 
may  do,  and  may  not  do,  and  forget 
altogether  that  I  am  an  artist,  and 
that  the  artist  must  necessarily  be  al- 
lowed more  freedom  than  the  ordi- 
nary woman,  whose  one  thought  in  life 
is  to  get  married!  If  you  and  I  are 
to  remain  friends " 

*'  We  used  to  be  more  than  friends, 
Janie/'  said  Mi.  Reynolds,  quietly. 

She  turned  aside,  impatiently.  **  That 
was  mere  boy-and-girl  nonsense;  all 
that's  long  over." 

*'Not  with  me.  I  love  you — you 
know  that  well  enough.  I  shall  al- 
ways love  you." 

Miss  McAuslane  moved  restlessly  to 
the  window.  **As  I  told  you  before, 
the  best  thing  you  could  do  would 
be  not  to  see  me — at  least,  for  a  time; 
that  would  be  the  most  sensible." 

**You  don't  care  for  me,  then,  Ja- 
nie  ?"  he  pleaded.  "  Is  there  no  chance 
forme?" 

"My  dear  Walter,  don't  be  absurd! 
Do  you  think  that  I  change  from  week 
to  week?  I  fancied  all  this  was  for- 
gotten! Besides,  you  know  very  well 
that  no  two  persons  could  be  more  un- 
suited  than  we.  I  care  only  for  art, 
and  art  says  nothing  to  you.  And, 
then,  I  don't  mean  to  get  married, 
anyway.  You  had  much  better  do  as 
I  tell  you,  and  not  come  here  for  a  bit." 

He  hung  his  head;  then  answered, 
doggedly:  "You're  my  cousin;  you're 
a  young  girl,  alone  in  the  world,  and 
you  need  protection.     And  that  pro- 


tection you  shall  have,  whether  you 
seek  it  or  not." 

"Protection!"  she  cried.  "It  is 
more  like  persecution!  You  make  me 
say  horrid  things  to  you,  but,  really, 
it  is  your  own  fault.  What  protection 
do  I  require?  Am  I  a  child?  I  have 
never  heard  such  nonsense  in  my  life! 
What  have  I  to  be  protected  against? 
You  read  too  many  sentimental  nov- 
els, I  think,  my  dear  Walter!" 

He  sat  quietly  in  his  chair,  and  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  annoyance.  "Mr. 
Cassadine  is  coming  this  afternoon?" 
he  asked. 

"I  have  told  you,"  she  answered, 
over  her  shoulder. 

"  He  comes  rather  often,  doesn't  he  ?" 

Miss  McAuslane  stamped  her  foot, 
and  faced  him,  angrily.  "  Really,  Wal- 
ter, if  you  wish  to  quarrel,  you  are  go- 
ing the  right  way  about  it.  Mr.  Cassa- 
dine is  my  friend." 

"  Is  that  his  photograph  over  there?" 

"It  is." 

The  young  man  rose,  and  went  to  the 
mantelpiece.  "  I'm  not  sure  that  i  like 
his  face,"  he  said. 

Janet  laughed.  "I  am  sorry.  But, 
really,  I  can't  see  how  that  matters. 
Although  you  are  a  cousin  of  mine,  I 
can  scarcelv  allow  you  to  choose  my 
friends  for  me!  And  he'll  be  here  very 
soon — and  as,  of  course,  you  had  rather 
not  meet  him " 

Mr.  Reynolds  put  the  photograph 
back  in  its  place,  and  returned  to  his 
seat.  "I've  been  making  inquiries 
about  Mr.  Cassadine,  Janie." 

"Really!"  This  time  her  anger 
broke  forth,  uncontrolled.  "You've 
been  making  inquiries!"  She  glared 
fiercely  at  him. 

But  he  went  on,  wholly  unmoved. 
"Yes.  A  young  fellow  I  know  works 
for  the  magazines;  he's  an  artist,  in  a 
kind  of  way.  I  asked  him  to  find  out. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Cassadine  is  mar- 
ried, and  lives  very  unhappily  with  his 
wife." 

"This  is  indecent — ^yes,  indecent  I 
I  decline  to  listen  to  tliis  backstairs 
gossip.  We  are  not  the  housemaid 
and  butler,  discussing  their  master's 
affairs.     You   ought   to    be    ashamed 
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of  yotirself — ^you  ought,  indeed!" 
She  flung  open  the  window,  and 
stood  by  its  side,  as  though  she 
needed  air. 

But  Mr.  Reynolds  persisted.  "And 
— though  it  seems  that  was  a  good 
many  years  ago — and  it's  a  thing  I 
don't  quite  like  mentioning  to  you — 
he  was  the  co-respondent,  if  you 
know  what  that  means,  in  a  divorce- 
suit."  His  manner  was  so  abashed 
and  deprecating  that  Miss  McAuslane 
was  compelled  to  laugh,  in  spite  of 
herself. 

"Really!"  she  said.  "Well,  your 
'artist'  should  have  informed  you 
that  the  husband  was  an  abominable 
person,  and  lost,  his  case." 

Mr.  Reynolds  opened  his  eyes  very 
wide.     "How  do  you  know  this?" 

"Oh,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me — 
and  I  know  it's  true,  because  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Cassadine's  at  the 
time." 

"H'm — B,  nice  subject,  I  must  say, 
to  discuss  with  a  young  girl!" 

Miss  McAuslane  made  a  great  ef- 
fort at  self-control;  she  left  the  win- 
dow, walked  to  her  cousin,  and  held 
out  her  hand.  "My  dear  Walter, 
let's  be  friends.  You've  been  very 
good  to  me,  and  I'm  fond  of  you,  of 
course.  But,  really,  there  must  be 
no  more  of  this — ^underhand  spying. 
You  say  you  love  me — I'm  sorry; 
I  had  far  rather  you  trusted  me. 
You  may,  you  know;  though,  really, 
it  is  an  abominable  thing  that  I 
should  have  to  defend  myself,  at  all  I 
That's  the  misfortune  of  being  a  wo- 
man. And  now — don't  you  think —  ?  " 
Again,  she  presented  her  hand. 

Mr.  Reynolds  rose.  "How  often 
does  he  come  here?"  he  asked. 

She  stamped  her  foot.  "I  decline 
to  answer.  You  have  no  right  to 
put  such  a  question.  I  decline  to 
say  another  word  about  him.  It  was 
he  who  got  me  my  berth  at  the  school 
— I  owe  everything  to  him.  And 
he's  actually  good  enough — ^he,  the 
great  artist — ^to  come  here  and  criti- 
cize my  work.     And  you " 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  a  great  artist,  right 
enough,"  said  Mr.   Reynolds,  discon- 


tentedly.  "But  do  you  think  he'd 
do  these  things  for  you  if  you  were  a 
man?" 

"I  don't  think  about  it,  at  all;  I 
don't  see  that  it  matters."  But  she 
blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair;  and 
her  cousin  gave  a  violent  start. 

"By  God!  you're  in  love  with  him! 
Yes — that's  what  it  is — I  see!" 

The  girl's  cheeks  were  still  aflame, 
but  anger  swept  everything  before  it. 
"This  is  an  outrage!"  she  cried. 
"Leave  me,  please!  You  spy  upon 
this  man — ferret  out  things — and, 
then,  you  make  these  ridiculous  in- 
sinuations. I  call  it  contemptible! 
And  you  fancy  you  are  entitled  to  do 
these  things,  because  you  are  my 
cousin.  I  have  stood  all  this  long 
enough — your  entreaties  and  sermons. 
If  you'd  had  a  particle  of  pride,  you'd 
have  taken  my  no  for  an  answer,  and 
left  me  in  peace,  long  ago.  I  don't 
need  your  *  protection,*  I  don't  need 
your  friendship,  or  rudeness.  You 
don't  know  how  to  treat  a  woman. 
I  want  to  be  left  alone!" 

The  young  man  had  listened,  at 
first,  with  bowed  head  and  a  twitch- 
ing lip;  but,  as  she  went  on,  he  set  his 
teeth  hard,  squared  his  chin,  and 
looked  steadily  at  her. 

"You're  my  cousin,"  he  said,  "and 
you  can't  get  over  that.  You  won't 
marry  me — you  don't  care  for  me — 
all  right;  that's  done  with.  But 
you're  a  girl  of  twenty;  and,  say 
what  you  will,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing of  the  world,  and  it's  my  duty  to 
watch  over  you;  and  that  duty  I  will 
fulfil." 

"  Duty  !  "  she  sneered.  "  Let  me  put 
your  own  question  to  you:  Would 
you  consider  it  your  duty  if  I  were 
a  man?" 

Her  sarcasm  passed  harmlessly  over 
him.  "Of  course  not,"  he  said.  "It's 
just  that  makes  the  difference.  You 
may  believe  me;  I  shall  never  again 
ask  you  to  marry  me;  but  I  find  you 
here  in  the  clutches  of  a  dangerous 
man,  and — I'll  see  this  thing  out." 

"You'll  see  it  out!  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"1  mean  what  I  say.     He's  coming 
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this  afternoon — very  well,  1*11  speak 
to  him,  myself." 

She  was  trembling  with  passion. 
"If  you  dare !" 

**1  shall  do  what  is  right,"  he  said, 
"what  it  is  my  duty  to  do."  And 
he  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair,  crossed 
his  legs,  and  waited. 

Miss  McAuslane  moved  furiously 
about  the  room.  She  went  out  and 
came  back;  put  on  her  hat,  and  took 
it  of!  again;  and,  at  last,  faced  him 
once  more. 

"I  can't  turn  you  out,"  she  said, 
coldly,  "and  I  can't  call  a  policeman. 
But  you  understand  that,  if  you  do 
this — if  you  venture  to  address  one 
word  to  Mr.  Cassadine — I  shall  never 
speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I 
live." 

The  young  man  winced,  but  he  an- 
swered, cheerfully,.  "Oh,  yes,  you 
will!  You  11  realize  in  time  how  right 
I  was!" 

"I  call  you  a  brute!"  she  cried, 
passionately;  "yes — a  brute!"  Then, 
suddenly,  came  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
she  darted  out  of  the  room;  there  was 
a  colloquy  on  the  landing,  and  she 
returned,  followed  by  Mr.  Cassadine, 
who  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  yotmg 
man. 

"  Your  cousin  tells  me  that  you  wish 
to  speak  to  me,"  he  said. 

Walter  had  risen,  and  looked  his 
enemy  squarely  in  the  face.  Mr.  Cassa- 
dine was  a  man  of  medium  height, 
powerfully  built,  clean-shaven,  with  a 
big,  massive  head  and  thick,  black  hair, 
heavily  streaked  with  gray.  He  met 
Walter's  eye,  unflinchingly;  then,  as 
though  obeying  a  sudden  impulse, 
stepped  forward  and  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said;  "Miss  Mc- 
Auslane appears  to  imagine  that  you 
look  askance  upon  my  visiting  her. 
I  assure  you,  you  have  no  cause.  I  am 
a  painter,  and  she  is  a  painter,  and 
there  is  a  camaraderie  of  the  brush 
that,  perhaps,  only  artists  can  under- 
stand. A  great  many  young  ladies 
do  me  the  honor  to  come  to  me,  and 
consult  me;  and,  when  a  man  is  on  the 
threshold  of  fifty,  as  I  am,  he  may  be 


regarded  as  perfectly  harmless!  So, 
that's  all  right,  don't  you  think?" 

Mr.  Cassadine  spoke  with  the  easy 
grace  of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  his 
manner  was  imposing,  beneath  all  its 
charm;  and  Walter  suddenly  realized 
his  own  awkwardness.  Yet,  he  held 
his  ground. 

"I  should  like  a  word  with  you, 
alone,  sir,"  he  said,  respectfully.  "If 
Janet  wouldn't  mind " 

But  she  burst  in,  indignantly: 
"There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
I  think  Mr.  Reynolds  might  now  have 
the  grace  to  go." 

Walter  addressed  Mr.  Cassadine. 
"If  you  will  permit  me,  sir " 

Mr.  Cassadine  waved  his  hand. 
"My  dear  friend,"  he  said  to  Janet, 
"perhaps,  you  will  leave  us  for  a 
moment  or  two.  I  am  going  out  of 
town — my  cab  is  at  the  door  now, 
with  my  luggage — ^so  that  I  cannot 
spare  Mr.  Reynolds  many  minutes — 
or  you,  either,"  he  added,  with  a  snrJle. 
"Oblige  me."  Janet  went,  without  a 
word.  "Now,  Mr.  Reynolds."  Mr. 
Cassadine  sat  down,  and  looked  at  the 
young  man. 

Walter  remained  standing,  and 
perplexity  grew  on  him.  He  made  a 
bold  dash.  "  All  I  have  to  say,  sir,  is 
that  my  cousin  is  in  love  with  you."» 

Mr.  Cassadine  threw  back  his  head. 
"Nonsense,  nonsense!" 

"I  taxed  her  with  it,  and,  though 
she  denied  it,  of  course,  I  could  see 
that  it  was  true.  And  she  is  a  young 
girl,  an  orphan,  almost  a  child;  and 
you  are  a  married  man.  I  loved  her, 
sir,  and  we  were  engaged,  two  years 
ago,  before  she  came  to  London;  but, 
after  six  months,  she  broke  it  off. 
She  doesn't  care  for  me  now — I've 
no  hopes  that  way — but  I  love  her, 
and,  at  least,  want  to  prevent  her  from 
ruining  her  life." 

Mr.  Cassadine  wrinkled  his  brow. 
"You  are  surely  mistaken!"  he  said. 
"I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  never 
for  a  moment  has  anything  of  the  sort 
passed  between  us.  I  am  not  that 
kind  of  man.  Your  cousin  has  been 
as  sacred  to  me  as  my  own  sister.  I 
have  hved  like  other  men,  of  course. 
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but  I  don't  prey  on  the  innocent.  I  am 
very  fond  of  her — but,  dear  me,  I  have 
always  looked  on  her  as  a  child!" 

**  She  is  twenty,  sir." 

"Yes;  one  forgets  that.  You  be- 
lieve what  I  tell  you?" 

"I  believe  every  word,  sir!"  said 
Walter,  heartily.  "I  only  wanted  to 
let  you  know." 

"And  you  have  been  right,  perfectly 
right.  Your  cousin  loves  her  art,  you 
see;  she  is  good  enough  to  admire  my 
work,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  identi- 
fied the  man  with  the  painter.  It  is  a 
contingency,  I  confess,  that  had  never 
occurred  to  me.  I  shall  not  call  here 
again — at  least,  not  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  this  would  have  been  the 
case,  in  any  event,  as  I  am  going 
abroad." 

"  I  am  ever  so  grateful  to  you,  sir, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  resent " 

" Not  in  the  least,  not  in  the  least!" 
Mr.  Cassadine  rose,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  which  Walter  grasped,  cordially. 
"  I  am  glad  my  little  friend  has  a  pro- 
tector— ^young  women  are  better  not 
left  too  much  to  themselves.  And  I 
hope,  with  all  my  heart,  that  she  may 
yet  turn  to  you.  Will  you  call  her, 
please?  I  must  have  a  word  or  two 
with  her." 

"  I  will  send  her  in.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Cassadine — and  thank  you!" 

"Good-bye,  my  dear  boy — ^good- 
bye!" 

Walter  went;  he  called  to  his  cousin; 
the  outer  door  closed  on  him. 

Janet  came  into  the  room.  She  was 
flushed  and  excited;  she  glanced  eag- 
erly at  Mr.  Cassadine,  and  turned  a 
deeper  red. 

"  I  don't  know  what  nonsense  he  has 
been  saying,"  she  began;  "but,  good 
heavens,  what  will  you  think  of  me?" 

"  He  has  been  saying  very  flattering 
things,  my  dear — and  he's  a  rather 
fine  fellow.     I  like  him.  *  ' 

"  Oh— he  !"     She  tossed  her  head. 

"Yes,  I  like  him.  He's  honest  and 
square;  he's  a  man,  and  that's  a  good 
deal.     What  does  he  do?" 

"Oh,  his  father  has  a  factory — and 
he's  a  partner,  or  something.  They're 
the  usual  sort  of  people  with  money. 


And  his  great  ambition  is  to  sit  on  the 
County  Council!" 

"It's  an  ambition,  like  another — 
and  better  than  most,  perhaps,  for,  at 
least,  it's  not  swamped  by  the  personal 
element.  You  were  engaged,  you  and 
he?" 

"Ah,  he  has  told  you  that?  That's 
very  noble,  I  must  say!  Yes,  we  were; 
but,  thank  heaven,  I  broke  it  off." 

"Why?" 

"Master,  you  ask  me  that?  Marry 
a  man  without  a  grain  of  art  in  his 
soul?" 

She  had  dropped  into  a  low  chair 
beside  him,  apparently,  her  accus- 
tomed seat,  and  he  stroked  her  hair, 
and  smiled  rather  sadly  at  her. 

"Ah,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment,  "  I  have  met  so  many  young 
women  of  twenty!  I  can  see  the  long 
procession  of  them — beginning  when  I 
was  twenty  myself,  and  that's  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  And — don't  be 
angry  with  me — most  of  them  spoke 
just  as  you  do  now.  Art  was  their 
fetich,  their  goddess,  and  I'm  afraid 
they  suffered  for  it  in  the  end." 

Janet  drew  herself  slightly  from  him, 
and  her  voice  showed  how  hurt  she 
was.  "Am  I  just  like  the  others?" 
she  asked. 

"  My  child,  you  have  a  quite  remark- 
able talent,"  replied  Mr.  Cassadine; 
"quite  remarkable.  I  have  told  you 
that  many  times.  But,  then,  you  see, 
art  is  such  a  terrible  business.  I  was 
at  it  for  twenty  years  before  I  obtained, 
or,  perhaps,  even  deserved,  the  least 
recognition.  And  think  what  those 
twenty  years  meant!  In  the  country 
for  eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
studying  and  working,  working  and 
studying,  a  slave  to  the  wretched  ca- 
price of  the  weather,  cut  off  from  all 
fellowship,  all  society.  My  youth 
went  —  slipped  by,  unperceived  —  in- 
deed, I  had  no  youth;  I  was  painting 
all  the  time.  And  my  history  is  that 
of  every  man  who  has  got  on.  In  art, 
women  have  to  meet  men  on  their  own 
ground,  and  the  same  technique  is  de- 
manded of  them,  the  same  mastery. 
Are  you  prepared,  little  girl,  to  give 
up  all,  as  I  did?" 
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"  If  I  could  be  asstired  of  an  achieve- 
ment at  the  end  of  it — a  tenth  part  as 
great  as  yours!*' 

He  smiled,  rather  grimly.  "I  fear 
you  overrate  that  achievement!  In 
the  Academy,  perhaps,  a  half-dozen  of 
us  may  seem  to  stand  out;  but  set  us 
beside  a  Corot,  a  Reynolds,  a  Gains- 
borough— to  say  nothing  of  Rem- 
brandt or  Velasquez — that  puts  us  in 
our  place!  And  as  for  you,  you  see, 
you  are  a  woman,  and  a  woman  has 
physical  limitations.  Oh,  I  should 
think  twice,  if  I  were  you,  before  I  sac- 
rificed my  whole  life!" 

The  girl  rose,  indignantly,  to  her 
feet.  "This  is  something  that  he  has 
been  telling  you!  You  have  never 
before  spoken  like  this  to  me!  You 
have  always  encouraged  me  to  work, 
persevere — you  have  always  spoken  of 
art  as  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world!" 

He  wrinkled  his  brow.  **So  it  is — 
or,  at  least,  not  entirely.  The  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  is  love." 

She  flashed  a  quick  glance  at  him, 
and  dropped  to  her  seat  again. 

"The  greatest  thing  in  the  world 
is  love,"  Mr.  Cassadine  repeated,  as 
though  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 
"Wife  and  children,  husband  and  chil- 
dren— that  is  the  goal  that  nature  es- 
tablished, and  they  are  great  fools  who 
try  to  pass  it  by.  Ah,  one  is  wiser  at 
fifty  than  at  twenty!  The  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  is  love — but  it  is 
the  simple  love — the  love  of  the  honest 
man." 

Janet  said  nothing,  but  looked  fixed- 
ly at  him. 

"See,"  he  said;  "I  married  rather 
late  in  life — I  was  always  so  poor! — I 
married  a  brilliant  woman.  It  was  her 
brilliance  that  dazzled  me — she  was  so 
amazingly  clever.  There  is  literally 
nothing  she  cannot  do — she  has  all  the 
talents.  And  I  don't  suppose  any  man 
has  ever  led  a  more  miserable  life 
than  I." 

He  was  again  unconsciously  strok- 
ing her  hair,  and  she  nestled  closer  to 
him. 

"  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  about 
my  wife,"  he  went  on,  "  and  I  feel  some- 
what disloyal  at  doing  so,  now.     But — 


I  shall  want  you  to  stand  up  for  me, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  and  it  bears  on 
what  we  were  saying.  She  has  no  feel- 
ing, not  one  particle  of  feeling.  Her 
cleverness,  her  talent,  is  like  the  glare 
of  the  sun  upon  an  iceberg.  She  has 
not  a  single  human  emotion — or,  at 
least,  not  for  me — not  one  atom  of  sym- 
pathy. She  inflicts  pain  as  naturally 
as  she  breathes,  and  as  unintentionally. 
She  is  a  good  woman,  according  to  her 
lights;  she  has  never  done  anything 
that  the  world  could  call  wrong;  but 
she  does  not  love  me,  she  cannot  feel 
for  me,  and  I  have  known  the  great 
loneliness  of  life.  Oh,  believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than 
loneliness!" 

He  lowered  his  head,  and  stared 
dreamily  at  the  ground.  The  girl 
breathed  quickly,  and  leaned  her  head 
against  him. 

"There  is  no  solitude  more  awful," 
he  went  on,  "than  the  solitude  of  two. 
God  made  man  and  woman  to  love 
each  other;  and,  when  they  do  not  love, 
their  companionship  is  awful.  One's 
eyes  wander  around,  and  see  tender, 
solicitous  wives;  and  one  is  alone,  al- 
ways alone.  Ah,  well,  that's  how  it 
is,  you  see!  For  some  time  past,  the 
situation  has  been  intolerable,  too  hard 
to  be  borne.  So,  my  wife  and  I  have 
determined  to  separate — and  I  set  out 
for  Italy  to-day — and  mean  to  stay 
there." 

"  What!"  cried  Janet,  and  she  turned 
in  her  chair,  and  caught  hold  of  both 
his  hands;  "what!  you  will  leave 
me!" 

Mr.  Cassadine  started,  and  flushed; 
he  gently  withdrew  his  hands,  and 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
"May  I  smoke?"  he  asked.  The  girl 
nodded.  He  took  a  cigarette  from  his 
case,  struck  a  match,  and  puffed  for  a 
moment,  in  silence. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  have  drawn 
a  partial  picture.  One  always  does. 
Wherever  you  find  a  jarring  couple, 
you  may  be  sure  that  there  are  wrongs 
on  both  sides.  But,  anyhow,  I  am 
tired — tired  of  the  weariness  of  things. 
My  son  belongs  to  his  mother — ^he  has 
been  trained,  or  has  learned,  to  care 
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not  at  all  for  me.  My  house  is  always 
crowded  with  a  set  of  tedious  and  un- 
congenial people,  and  I  am  sick  of  the 
fashionable  folk  who  sit  to  me  for  their 
portraits.  I  am  weary,  too,  of  all  the 
little  jealousies  and  squabbles  among 
my  own  brethren;  I  sigh  for  a  freer 
air.  My  wife  has  money  of  her  own  ;  if 
not  enough  to  live  in  our  present  style, 
at  least,  sufficient  for  comfort,  and 
even  affluence.  And,  as  for  me,  I  want 
so  little,  and  out  there,  shall  want  still 
less!  So,  I  have  packed  up  a  case  or 
two  of  books  and  pictures — it  is  ex- 
traordinary into  how  small  a  compass 
a  man's  real  belongings  go  ! — and  1  take 
my  paint-box,  and  I  begin  life  again  ** — 
he  laughed— "in  Italy,  at  fifty!" 

Janet  was  trembling.  "And  when 
will  you  come  back  ?*' 

Mr.  Cassadine  pufifed  at  his  cigarette 
bofore  replying*  "Who  knows?*'  he 
said. 

The  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hands; 
he  glanced  at  her,  and  puffed  rings  of 
smoke  in  the  air. 

"You  have  lived  in  Paris,"  he 
went  on,  "and  you  are  familiar  with 
that  wonderfully  expressive  French 
word  for  a  failure — 'an  raté,'  I  am  a 
'raté,*  I  began  to  paint  when  I  was 
a  child — I  have  painted  for  thirty- 
five  years — and  there  are  a  dozen  or 
so  of  my  pictures  in  museums  and 
galleries,  and  another  two  or  three 
dozen  that  people  have  bought,  and, 
some  day,  will  come  to  the  hammer. 
And  this  is  my  achievement;  for  this 
I  have  given  my  life!  I  am  a  failure, 
because  my  home  life  is  a  failure  ;  and 
that  is  the  only  thing  that  counts,  as 
far  as  one's  happiness  is  concerned — 
and,  after  all,  what  else  does  one  live 
for?  You  love  art,  and  you  are  very 
young,  and  think  me  a  great  artist, 
and  imagine  that  should  atone  for  all. 
Were  I  what  you  believe  me  to  be, 
my  heart  would  still  be  empty,  and 
hungry.  But,  indeed,  I  know  well 
enough  that  I  am  only  one  of  the  links 
in  the  chain  that  will  produce  the 
real  great  artist  of  the  future — I  can 
think  of  these  things  now  without  bit- 
terness— but  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
A  man  is  happy  till  he  truly  realizes 


his  limitations — then,  he  becomes 
wise." 

He  had  evidently  been  speaking  on 
with  the  intention  of  giving  the  girl 
time  to  recover  herself;  but  Janet  did 
not  stir,  or  raise  her  head. 

"1  am  going  to  Assisi,"  he  said. 
"I  passed  through  the  dear  old  town 
two  years  ago,  and  it  has  fascinated 
me  ever  since.  No  tourists,  no  resi- 
dent English — one  is  back  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  there  is  great  calm, 
and  peace.  When  a  man  belongs  to 
the  past,  he  does  well  to  go  to  a  place 
where  all  is  tranquil,  and  a  little 
melancholy.  There.  I  hope  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days." 

She  suddenly  leaped  to  her  feet. 
"Take  me  with  you!"  she  cried. 

"Janet!" 

He  had  let  his  cigarette  fall,  and 
stared  wildly  at  her.  She  went  to 
him,  ran  across  the  room,  and  flung 
her  arms  around  him. 

"Take  me  with  you!  I  love  you!" 
And  she  hid  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
while  her  hands  tightened  around  his 
neck.  "I  don't  care!  I  don't  care! 
I  love  you!  And,  since  you  are  free, 
and  going  away,  why  not  let  me  go 
with  you?  I  know  you  are  fond  of 
me!" 

For  a  moment,  passion  held  him. 
"Yes,  I  am  fond  of  you,"  he  mur- 
mured, hoarsely.  "I — "  And  then  he 
broke  from  her,  almost  roughly,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  chair.  "Come 
here,  come  here,"  he  said.  *'No — sit 
on  that  chair,  facing  me."  She  obeyed, 
and  sat  down,  her  eyes  still  shining 
upon  him. 

"Janet,  Janet,"  he  began;  "oh,  my 
dear  child,  how  mad  this  is!  You 
don't  know  what  love  means!" 

"Do  I  not?"  she  asked,  triumph- 
antly; "do  I  not  know?  You  are 
fifty,  and  I  am  twenty,  and  I  offer 
you  all  my  life.  You  are  married, 
and  could  never  marry  me;  you  will 
probably  die  before  me,  and  leave  me 
alone;  people  will  avoid  me,  and  de- 
spise me — ^what  do  I  care!  I  would 
suffer  a  million  times  as  much,  for  you. 
I  love  you — don't  you  know  that?  I 
am  only  a  girl — do  you  think  girls 
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can't  love?  Look  at  me,  look  at 
me!" 

He  shook  his  head.  "Ah,  Janet — " 
he  began,  but  she  stopped  him. 

"There  is  nothing  that  you  can  tell 
me,"  she  said,  almost  gaily,  "that  will 
alter  me  in  the  least.  If  you  didn't 
care  for  me,  of  course — but  you  do, 
you  do!  Master,  you  shall  never  be 
lonely  again,  while  I  live!  The  sym- 
pathy, and  the  affection,  the  love — 
they  shall  all  be  yours!  Oh,  there 
shall  be  happiness  still  for  us  two — 
yes,  there  shall!"  And  she  rose,  with 
glad  eyes,  her  arms  stretched  out  before 
her;  but  he  suddenly  sprang  to  his 
feet,  seized  her  violently  by  the 
wrists,  and  forced  her  back  into  her 
chair. 

"Sit  down!"  he  cried,  harshly,  "sit 
down!  Don't  speak  another  word! 
Be  silent,  I  tell  you!"  He  passed  to 
the  open  window;  pulled  out  his  case, 
and  lighted  another  cigarette,  mutter- 
ing to  himself. 

"Your  cousin  is  not  wrong,"  he 
said,  sternly;  "it  is  not  good  for  you 
to  live  alone." 

Her  head  drooped,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  face. 

"Dear  God!"  he  went  on,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  room;  "my 
life  has  been  wretched  enough,  but 
I've  had  the  consolation,  at  least, 
that  I  haven't  done  very  much 
harm.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  it, 
shall  I  carry  you  off — you,  a  young 
girl — and  take  you  with  me  to  Italy?" 
He  turned  fiercely  on  her.  "What 
right  have  you  to  put  such  a  thought 
before  me — such  a  horrible  tempta- 
tion in  my  way?" 

She  sobbed.  "I  love  you!"  she 
cried;  "love  you!  love  you!" 

He  paused  in  his  walk,  came  to  her, 
took  both  her  hands.  Her  tears  had 
softened  him,  he  looked  tenderly  at 
her.  "Oh,  you  dear  little  fool!"  he 
said.  "Let  us  thank  God  for  both 
our  sakes  that  there  is  some  self-re- 
spect left  in  this  battered  old  body 
of  mine!  Ouf!"  He  drew  a  long, 
deep  breath.  "My  child,  the  Re- 
cording Angel  shall  blot  out  all  my 
sins   for    this!     Listen    to    me,    now, 


and  do  you  say  not  a  word  more. 
Fond  of  you!  How  should  I  not  be? 
The  hours  that  I  have  spent  here,  in 
the  last  six  months,  have  been  the 
only  happy  ones  I  have  known,  and 
I  would  give  half  the  years  I  have 
left  to  live  the  other  half  at  Assisi, 
with  you.  But" — he  noticed  the 
glad  light  leaping  into  her  eyes — 
"there's  this  little  drawback — that, 
the  day  we  arrived  together,  I  should 
probably  blow  out  my  brains,  for  I 
should  consider  myself  quite  too  con- 
temptible lo  live.  So,  that's  all  done 
with!  You  may  remember,  though 
— ^for  I'm  going  to  scold  you  fear- 
fully now — that  I  shall  never  forget 
you — or  this  hour." 

"Don't  scold  me,"  she  murmured, 
"don't  scold  me.  If  you  will  not, 
you  will  not — but  my  life  is  ended." 

"Beginning,  dear  child!"  he  sai^J, 
as  he  smiled  on  her;  "beginning!  Ah, 
you  will  find  that  out  soon  enough — 
there  I  have  no  fear.  But,  tell  me, 
who  is  it  has  taught  you  this  scorn  of 
conventions  ?  The  world  is  wiser  than 
we — the  wisdom  of  many  is  greater 
than  the  wisdom  of  one.  Janet, 
Janet,  do  you  truly  love  me?" 

"If  I  love  you!"  she  cried,  and 
threw  up  her  hands. 

"If  you  do,  indeed,  love  me,  then 
you  must  do  what  I  tell  you.  You 
must  give  up  the  life  you  are  leading, 
the  kind  of  savage  existence,  that 
brings  you  in  contact  only  with  the 
disinherited  of  the  world.  You  will 
go  and  live  with  your  people — ^with 
your  relations." 

"Master!" 

"You  will  do  this  for  me,  if  you 
love  me." 

He  pressed  her  hands,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes;  and,  after  an  instant, 
she  answered,  "Yes." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  gladly,  "then  I 
won't  scold  any  more.  You've  often 
told  me  how  eager  they  were  to  have 
you;  and,  if  they  know  nothing  about 
art,  they  are  still  worthy  people,  who 
love  you.  And,  Janet,  I  shall  send 
you  my  address  in  Assisi,  and  you 
will  write  to  me — and  you  will  know 
that,  while  I  live,  you  have  no  more 
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faithful  and  devoted  friend.  And, 
now,  dear  child — "  he  drew  her  to- 
ward him,  and  looked  wistfully  at  her 
— **  my  own  dear  little  girl — good- 
bye 1" 


He  bent  forward,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  brow;  then,. motioning  her  to  stay 
where  she  was,  he  left  the  room, 
closed  the  door,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  studio. 


^ 


A    PROFESSIONAL 


A    QUARREL  is  deplorable, 
^^     And  yet  not  wholly  so, 
For  Delia  is  adorable 

When  "making  up,"  you  know. 

And  so  I  play  my  part  with  her; 

I  like  to  see  her  rage. 
For  making  up*s  an  art  with  her — 

She  learned  it  on  the  stage! 

Frank  Roe 


Batcheldeiu 


A    QUESTION    OF    STANDING 


IDATIENT — Are  you  sure  I  can  stand  this  operation? 

■*•     Doctor — Why,  your  rating  in  Bradstreet  is  correct,  isn't  it? 


-5sr^ 


THE    UNDIVINE    COMEDY 


PARADISE 


A  SHADED  room, 
An  open  fire, 
A  cozy  nook, 

And  your  heart's  desire. 


PURGATORY 

The  selfsame  room. 
With  lights  a-few; 

The  selfsame  nook, 
With  ma  there,  too. 


INFERNO 

The  room,  the  shade, 
The  nook,  the  fire. 

The  blessed  chance 
And  enter  sire  I 
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THE    ULTIMATE    ACT   OF    LYMAN    ODAFFER 

TOGETHER  WITH  THE  APPROPRIATE   COMMENT  OF  THE   CORONER*S  JURY  THEREON 

^^  IVf  OW,  for  instance,  there  was  the  case  of  Lyman  Odaffer,**  said  the  loqua- 
-l-^      cious  landlord  of  the  Petty  ville  tavern.     "He  had  nine  children  and 
the  asthma,  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  could  hardly  sleep  at  night,  in  con- 
sequence. 

*'  He  was  pretty  well  to  do,  financially,  and  had  a  big  house,  and  all  that; 
and  all  his  sons  married  girls  with  elocutionary,  or  musical,  or  executive  ability, 
and  fetched  them  home  to  live;  and  all  his  daughters  wedded  talented  men,  of 
one  sort  or  another,  and  brought  them  home  for  him  to  support.  One  was  a 
horse-doctor  and  a  piano-tuner,  another  was  poetical  and  had  spells,  the  third  was 
a  natural-born  bone-setter,  and  a  chronic  and  perpetual  chair-setter;  and  so 
on  through  the  list;  and  every  one  of  them  was  too  intellectual,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  to  work,  and  each  of  them  felt  himself  entitled  to  be  called  "profes- 
sor," and  contemptuously  denied  the  right  of  all  the  rest  to  that  honor. 

**  Even  this  far  along,  you  can  see  that  Odafïer  had  plenty  of  material  for  a 
gaudy  time  of  it,  with  those  professors  all  contending  for  their  rights,  and  the 
daughters-in-law  practising  their  several  specialties,  and  their  husbands  and 
wives  taking  sides,  and  nobody  unanimous  on  anything  except  eating — but  all  of 
them  mighty  able  at  that.  And  then,  in  due  time,  sundry  grandchildren  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  with  two  pairs  of  twins  among  them,  and  one  bunch  of  trip- 
lets, and  debates  arose  as  to  whom  they  took  their  eyes  and  noses  and  talents 
from;  and  there  were  names  to  be  selected,  and  one  child  won  a  first  prize  at  a  baby 
show,  and  three  of  them  had  their  little  pictures  in  the  papers,  for  surviving 
three  different  brands  of  infant  food;  and,  all  the  time  along,  Odaffer  had  to  keep 
building  on  rooms  and  ells  and  additions,  to  accommodate  the  rush;  and  his 
asthma  kept  getting  worse  and  worse,  till  he  couldn't  lie  down  at  all,  and  took 
to  going  down-town  and  dozing  standing  up;  till,  one  day,  a  stranger  put  the 
hitch-strap  of  a  nervous  horse  into  his  hand,  with  a  request  that  he  hold  the 
animal  just  for  a  minute,  and  something  scared  the  horse,  and  it  ran  away;  and 
poor  Odaffer  was  so  sleepy  he  couldn't  let  go,  and  was  strewed  down  the  street 
for  about  three  blocks,  and — well,  anyhow,  he  went  right  home  and  up  garret,  and 
calmly  and  deliberately  took  down  several  bags  of  dried  sage  and  liver- wort  from 
a  rafter,  and  hung  himself  in  their  place. 

"  The  coroner's  jury  scratched  their  heads,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  justi- 
fiable suicide;  and  nobody  «never  denied  it.  That's  the  whole  story,  except  that 
I  forgot  to  say  that  his  middle  initial  was  *J.''' 

Tom  p.  Morgan. 


EASILY    THE    SLOWEST 

"D IBBS — What's  the  slowest  thing  you  ever  saw? 
^     GiBBS — Two  messenger  boys  playing  chess. 
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TWO   ODES   OF   HAFIZ 

By  Eisa  Barker 


C  AKI,  I  pray  you  give  me  wine — red  wine — 
*^     To  ease  the  burden  of  this  heart  of  mine! 

I  did  not  dream  when  love  first  came  to  me 
How  terrible,  how  bitter,  it  could  be  ! 

The  night  wind  brought  a  perfume  on  the  air. 
Musky  and  sweet,  from  my  Beloved's  hair; 

Then,  blew  it  all  away.     'Twas  very  brief 
To  give  my  heart  this  heaviness  of  grief. 

When  I  besought  the  Magian  for  a  sign, 

He  bade  me  stain  my  prayer-mat  red  with  wine. 

So,  Saki,  to  the  Tavern  let  us  go, 
Because  he  is  a  lover,  and  must  know. 

'Tis  strange,  at  every  stage  along  the  road« 
As  soon  as  I  have  eased  me  of  my  load, 

I  hear  the  jangling  camel-bell's  refrain, 
Bidding  me  bind  my  burden  on  again. 

I  envy  them  upon  the  other  shore  ! 
Those  happy  ones  will  suffer  nevermore 

The  wave  of  paîn,  the  night  of  mortal  breath, 
The  terrifying  whirlpool  that  is  death. 

But,  for  my  grief,  I  only  am  to  blame; 
I  followed  fancy  at  the  cost  of  fame. 

And  yet  *tis  strange  that  not  a  soul  can  teach 
This  mystery  of  love  of  which  they  preach! 

If  the  Beloved  Presence  lure  thy  soul, 
O  Hafiz,  be  not  absent  from  that  goal! 

When  thou  art  past  the  threshold — on  that  day- 
Throw  all  the  treasure  of  the  world  away! 

II 

Beloved,  the  moon's  beauty,  lighting  space, 
Is  borrowed  from  Thy  love-illumined  face! 
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And  all  the  luster  she  seems  swimming  in, 
From  the  entrancing  dimple  in  Thy  chin  I 

0  Thou,  who  hast  in  fee  the  soul  of  me, 
It  lies  upon  my  lips,  and  cries  to  thee. 

Whether  to  come  or  go,  it  waits  a  sign 

From  Thee,  to  know  Thy  will,  and  make  it  mine. 

And  when  Thou  passest  by  me — if  Thou  must! — 

1  pray  keep  far  Thy  skirt  from  blood  and  dust. 

For  on  this  Path  has  fallen  many  a  one, 
A  bleeding  sacrifice  by  Thee  undone. 

Alone,  my  heart  works  ruin  all  the  day. 
Saki,  plead  with  my  Heart-Possessor,  pray  I 

For,  trust  in  thee  so  absolute  is  mine, 
I  swear  by  my  soul  and  that  soul  of  thine. 

0  Thou  Beloved!     From  Thine  eyes'  soft  fire. 
No  formal  ones  obtain  their  soul's  desire. 

Propriety's  torn  veil,  oh,  let  them  sell 

To  us  love-drunken  ones,  who  know  Thee  well! 

My  mortal  life,  that  I  have  stained  with  sleep, 

1  will  make  vigilant,  and  watch,  and  weep; 

For  every  tear-drop  on  mine  upturned  eye 
Reflects  Thy  face,  and  seems  to  bring  Thee  nigh. 

Oh,  let  the  wind  blow  from  Thy  lovely  cheek 
A  handful  of  the  roses  that  I  seek  ! 

I  would  perceive  the  perfume  that  is  shed 
E'en  from  the  dust  of  Thy  rose-garden  bed! 

Saki,  who  sittest  at  the  banquet-board 

Of  great  Jemshid,  long  mayst  thou  pledge  thy  lord! 

Although  my  cup  is  empty  of  the  wine 

That  circles  in  that  seven-ringed  cup  of  thine. 

And,  though  from  mortal  nearness  we  are  far, 
Nearer,  O  friend,  in  our  desires  we  are; 

For  I  am  slave  of  Thy  great  Sultan,  too. 
And  offer  prayers  and  praises  that  are  due. 

Sultan  of  Sultans!     Thou  of  mighty  star! 
Give  me  one  blessing  now,  and,  near  or  far, 

I,  humbly,  like  the  sky,  will  kiss  the  dust 

Of  Thy  transcendent  Court  in  praise  and  trust. 

This  is  the  prayer  of  Hafiz: — Listen,  then. 
Indulgent  Sultan!     Say  a  kind  Amen! — 

"  Give  me  for  food — ^and  take  all  else  away — 
The  lips  of  my  Beloved,  night  and  day!" 
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By  Justus  Miles  Forman 


JIMMY  ROGERS  went  to  the  Aber- 
thenays'  house-party,  up  in  Con- 
necticut, partly  because  he  had, 
at  the  time,  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
partly  because  his  sister,  who  wished 
to  be  there  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
pleaded  with  him  about  it,  and  extorted 
a  very  unwilling  promise.  He  dined 
at  Martin's  with  some  other  men,  the 
evening  before  he  went  up,  and  was 
very  bitter  about  sisters  who  used  you 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  selfish 
designs,  and  about  February  house - 
parties  in  general. 

"  It  always  rains,'*  he  said,  morosely. 
**  You  never  saw  a  house-party  in  Feb- 
ruary when  it  didn't  rain  every  day. 
And  there's  nothing  to  do  but  paddle 
about  in  the  wet,  or  stop  indoors  and 
quarrel  over  a  pool- table." 

The  other  men  pointed  out  to 
him  that  you  could  always  play 
golf,  and  that  weather  made  no  differ- 
ence about  that;  but  Jimmy  Rogers 
shook  his  head,  sadly,  and  answered 
that  he  was  no  proper  golf-player  at  all. 
"I  don't  even  speak  the  language," 
said  he,  "and  my  score  is  scandalous. 
Every  time  I  come  back  here  to  Amer- 
ica, you  chaps  annoy  me  about  golf.  I 
wish  you'd  look  up  a  rational  game. 
No,  you  can't  make  me  feel  any  better 
about  that  house-party.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  week-end  of  gloom.  And 
I'm  certain,"  he  added,  querulously, 
**  that  something  very  unpleasant  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  me,  up  there.  I've 
felt  it  coming  for  some  days.  I  expect 
I  shall  catch  pneumonia  from  limping 
about  a  wet  golf-course,  and  die.  You 
mark  my  words,  something  tmpleas- 
ant  is  going  to  happen  to  me.  No,  not 
lye;  Scotch." 
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He  went  up  to  Connecticut  the  next 
afternoon — a  Friday.  He  had  made 
some  excuse  for  cutting  off  the  first 
two  days  of  the  affair,  and  so  reducing 
it  to  a  mere  week-end;  but  he  was  still 
rather  low  in  his  mind  over  the  whole 
thing,  and  haunted  by  a  strange  pre- 
monition that  something  unpleasant 
was  going  to  happen. 

He  was  further  annoyed  by  having 
to  take  a  very  local  train  from  New 
Haven,  which  paused  wearily  at  every 
station  along  the  way,  and,  as  Jimmy 
Rogers  said  afterward  to  his  hostess, 
if  there  wasn't  a  station,  waited  while 
one  was  built. 

Gerald  Livingstone,  whose  presence 
at  the  Aberthenays  was  due  to  reasons 
somewhat  similar  and  related  to  those 
of  Jimmy  Rogers's  sister,  Jessica,  met 
him  at  the  station  with  a  trap. 

"Thank  the  Lord,  you've  come  at 
last!"  said  he.  *'This  party  thing  is 
awful.  We'll  be  at  each  others'  throats 
in  another  day  or  two.  if  nothing  turns 
up  to  amuse  us.  It's  the  most  pictur- 
esquely ill-assorted  lot  of  people  I  ever 
saw.  Hope  you'll  cheer  things  up  a 
bit." 

"Well,  I  just  won't,"  said  Jimmy 
Rogers,  irritably.  "And  I'd  like  to 
know,"  he  demanded,  "what  people 
mean  by  asking  people  to  come  and 
be  shut  up  in  a  cage  with  a  lot  of  other 
people  they  don't  want  to  be  shut  up 
with  ?  It's  a  blessed  poor  lark.  Haven't 
you  made  any  plans  for  the  next  two 
or  three  days?  Because,  if  you  haven't, 
I'll  jolly  well  turn  around  and  ^o  home. 
I  didn't  want  to  come,  anyhow." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  with 
an  air  of  consideration,  "we  had 
thought  of  one  or  two  schemes — ^pro- 
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vided  you  are  willing  to  help,  that  is. 
But,  of  course,  they  may  not  be  a  suc- 
cess." 

Jimmy  Rogers  made  several  remarks 
which  would  be  barred  from  the  United 
States  mails. 

**  Who's  here?*'  he  inquired,  after  an 
exhausted  silence. 

**  There's  Jessica,"  said  Mr.  Living- 
stone. *'She  came  Wednesday.  I 
don't  know  what  I'd — we'd  do  without 
Jessica,"  he  reflected,  sentimentally. 
Jimmy  Rogers  growled. 

**And  there's  that  little  Sanderson 
girl,"  Livingstone  went  on,  *'and  her 
fiancé,  a  decent-enough  sort  called 
Greenbrough — rather  an  ass.  And 
then  there's  one  of  the  Morrisons,  the 
elder  one.  You'll  remember  him 
slightly.  He  was  at  Andover  with 
us  years  ago.  Went  wrong  after — 
Princeton,  I  believe." 

Mr.  Livingstone  flicked  at  the  horse's 
neck  with  his  whip,  and  frowned  out 
over  the  bare  hills. 

"There  is  something  cursedly' queer 
about  that  trio,"  he  said,  presently.  **  I 
can't  make  'em  out.  The  little  San- 
derson girl  seems  keen  enough  on 
Greenbrough,  I  should  say;  but  she's 
about  with  that  Morrison  chap  more 
than  I'd  like  any  fiancée  of  mine  to 
be.  And  yet — I  don't  believe  she  likes 
him,  either.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  she 
were  afraid  of  him.  Her  eyes  are 
scared  when  she  looks  at  him.  It's 
cursedly  queer." 

**0h,  you  ought  to  write  books!" 
said  Jimmy  Rogers,  insultingly. 
"You're  always  finding  something  ro- 
mantic where  there's  no  romance  at 
all.     You  make  me  ill." 

But  Mr.  Livingstone  nodded  an  ar- 
gumentative head. 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
sneer,"  said  he.  *'  You  couldn't  get  on 
without  sneering;  but  just  wait  till 
you've  had  a  chance  to  see  those  three 
young  people  together.  I  tell  you, 
there's  something  peculiar,  some- 
where." Then,  he  looked  off  over  the 
bare  hills  again,  and  seemed  strug- 
gling with  some  emotion. 

"Who  else  is  here?"  demanded 
Jimmy  Rogers,  as  one  who  changes 


a  subject  which  has  come  to  bore 
him. 

"Oh,  the  Carters,"  said  Livingstone, 
"and  a  painter  chap  from  London,  and 
some  middle-aged  frumps  who  never 
appear  except  at  meals,  and  never 
speak  then;  and  a  man  who  is  discov- 
ering or  inventing  some  particularly- 
vicious  microbe.  It's  a  remnant  sale 
— sort  of.  But  I  want  you  to  watch 
Sara  Sanderson — oh,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  Alison  Cartwright  is  here, 
too.     That'll  cheer  you  up,  I  expect." 

It  did  somewhat  cheer  him  up,  for 
he  had,  at  one  period,  been  used  to  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  that  young 
woman's  tea  in  the  avenue  de  l'Obser- 
vatoire, and  had  thought  well  of  her 
hair  and  eyes. 

He  had  a  very  pleasant  quarter  of 
an  hour  with  her  when  the  party  as- 
sembled for  dinner,  toward  eight 
o'clock;  but  they  made  him  take  out 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house, 
whom  he  disliked,  and,  to  his  very 
great  annoyance,  put  Miss  Cartwright 
at  the  extreme  other  end  of  the  table. 

At  his  left,  he  found  the  little  San- 
derson girl — she  was  not  at  all  little, 
but  being  pink  and  blonde,  and  of  the 
appealing  type,  was  so  called — with 
her  fiancé  just  beyond  her,  and  the 
tertium  quid,  of  whom  Gerald  Living- 
stone had  spoken,  directly  across. 

Jimmy  Rogers  gave  a  regretful 
glance  down  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  and  made  a  series  of  re- 
marks —  unrepeatable  —  under  his 
breath.  He  considered  himself  let 
in  for  a  very  stupid  hour  or  two,  for, 
as  has  been  said,  he  disliked  Miss 
Aberthenay,  and  he  had  no  hope 
of  finding  any  entertainment  at  his 
left.  It  had  been  his  experience  that 
girls  in  the  engagement  stage  were 
utterly  unfit  for  human  intercourse. 
It  was  only  after  matrimony  that  they 
began  again  to  sit  up  and  take  an 
interest  in  other  men. 

He  was,  accordingly,  much  surprised 
when  Miss  Sanderson  turned  almost 
at  once  toward  him  with  a  very  badly 
concealed  eagerness,  and  began  to 
remind  him  of  what  excellent  friends 
they  had  been,  several  years  before. 
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and  of  what  fun  they  had  had  on  a 
certain  trip  from  Paris  to  Robinson 
with  the  Carol  Cartwrights.  She 
hardly  so  much  as  threw  a  word  to 
the  placid  young  man  at  her  other 
side,  and,  as  Miss  Aberthenay,  on 
Jimmy  Rogers's  right,  appeared  quite 
satisfied  with  the  charms  of  her 
further  neighbor,  there  was  no  possi* 
bility  of  escape. 

Jimmy  Rogers  could  not  at  all 
make  the  situation  out.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  girl  was  attempting 
to  be  cheaply  flirtatious,  presumably 
with  some  ulterior  motive,  and,  as 
he  did  not  care  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
he  favored  her  with  a  disapproving 
scowl,  and  with  brief  replies  in  which 
there  was  a  marked  absence  of  enthu- 
siasm. But,  happening  once  to  raise 
his  eyes,  he  intercepted  a  glance 
from  the  teriium  quid  across  the  table, 
directed  toward  Miss  Sanderson, 
which  made  him  halt  in  the  midst 
of  a  sentence.  He  looked  from  Mor- 
rison's face,  a  little  down  the  table 
to  where  Gerald  Livingstone  sat,  and 
that  young  man's  eye  held  a  certain 
intensity  of  significance.  Jimmy  Rog- 
ers ttimed  to  the  girl  beside  him. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  easily,  "yes,  that 
was  a  very  good  lark — no  end  of  fun. 
And  I  think  it  is  most  unpleasant  of 
you  to  go  and  get  yourself  married 
so  that  we  can't  have  any  more  of 
them.  Every  one  I  know,"  he  com- 
plained, bitterly,  **is  either  married 
or  considering  it.  There  are  at  least 
a  dozen  wretched  little  brats  who've 
been  taught  to  call  me,  *  Uncle 
Jimmy.'  I  feel  at  least  fifty."  And, 
meanwhile,  he  was  watching  the  girl's 
face  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  he 
saw  that  what  he  had  thought  a 
tendency  toward  flirtation  was  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  but  that  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  and  very  much 
agitated  about  something,  and  that 
she  was  making  a  sort  of  desperate 
appeal  to  him  for  relief. 

Once  or  twice,  the  man  across  the 
table  spoke  to  her,  and  then  Jimmy 
Rogers  saw  that  her  fingers  strained 
at  the  table's  edge,  and  that  her 
breathing    came    quicker.     Also,    her 


eyes  seemed  to  widen,  but  they 
would  not  meet  Mr.  Morrison's  gaze. 

"She's  frightened!"  said  Jimmy 
Rogers  to  himself.  "That  black- 
guard over  there  is  frightening  her. 
Jerry  was  right.  Now,  what  can  the 
chap  be  frightening  her  about,  I 
wonder?  And  why  the  devil  doesn't 
she  go  to  her  fiancé,  and  have  him 
wring  the  other  chap's  neck?" 

When  the  women  had  gone  out,  and 
the  men  were  settling  down  in  groups 
about  the  table,  Jimmy  Rogers  moved 
up  beside  young  Greenbrough,  Miss 
Sanderson's  fiancé,  and  beckoned  Ger- 
ald Livingstone  across. 

"  I've  had  no  chance  yet  to  con- 
gratulate you,"  he  said,  to  young 
Greenbrough.  "You're  a  very  lucky 
chap.  I  dare  say  you'd  thought  that 
out  yourself,  though.  I  used  to 
know  Miss  Sanderson  very  well.  We 
played  about  with  the  same  people. 
And  I  consider  it  very  unkind  of  her 
not  to  have  married  me." 

Young  Greenbrough  laughed  and 
colored  a  little,  boyishly.  He  was  an 
absurdly  young-looking  man,  too 
much  of  Miss  Sanderson's  own  type, 
blond  and  pink  and  a  bit  vacuous. 

"I'm  sure  you're  very — very  good, 
you  know,  and  all  that,"  he  said. 
"Yes,  I  am  lucky,  ain't  I?  Hope 
you'll  help  us  pull  the  thing  off  in  the 
Spring.  Very  jolly  for  Sara,  having 
one  of  her  old  friends  turn  up."  He 
twisted  about  in  his  chair,  and 
frowned  with  much  the  preoccupation 
of  an  anxious  Cupid. 

"She's  been  a  bit — a  bit  low  in  her 
mind,  of  late,"  he  said.  "  Maybe,  you 
can  buck  her  up.  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter — worrying  over 
something.  I  expect.  Girls  are  such 
an  odd  lot!" 

Jimmy  Rogers  caught  Gerald  Liv- 
ingstone's eye,  and  looked  quickly 
away.  His  glance  fell  across  the 
table  where  Morrison  sat,  a  little 
apart  from  a  noisy  group,  lowering 
ovnr  a  rather  liberal  whiskey-and- 
soda  in  place  of  coffee.  He  bore  the 
elaborately  unconcerned  air  of  one 
who  has  been  watching  something, 
and  has  been  nearly  caught  at  it. 
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Jimmy  Rogers  ttimed  back  to  the 
other  men,  and  began  to  talk  about 
the  scratch  drag-hunt  the  host  was 
trying  to  get  up.  . 

Later,  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
found  Miss  Sanderson  in  a  far  comer, 
turning  over  some  sheet  music  which 
lay  upon  a  little  table.  He  waited 
for  a  moment,  to  allow  Greenbrough 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  if  he  wished, 
but,  upon  seeing  that  young  man 
make  at  once  for  another  side  of  the 
room,  he  cut  neatly  in  ahead  of  the 
expectant  Morrison,  and  joined  her. 

The  girl  dropped  her  hands  beside 
her  with  a  little  sigh  that  sounded 
like  relief. 

**0h,  thank  you!"  she  said,  in  a 
low  tone;  "thank  you!"  Her  voice 
was  the  least  bit  unsteady. 

'*I  didn't  want  to  be  left — left 
alone,"  she  said.  Jimmy  Rogers 
frowned  anxiotisly  down  into  her 
face,  but  she  would  not  meet  his 
eyes.  "My  future  lord  and  master 
seemed  more  interested  in  some  one 
else  than  in  me,  didn't  he?"  she  said. 
**He's  gone  over  there  where  AUson 
Cartwright  and  the  Carters  are  sit- 
ting/' 

"There  is  a  funny  little  alcove  just 
beyond  this  corner,"  said  Jimmy 
Rogers.  "It  has  plants  and  things 
in  it,  like  a  little  Winter-garden. 
And  it  has  a  seat,  too.  Come  and 
tell  me  what  you've  been  doing  for 
the  last  three  years.  I  congratu- 
lated your  Greenbrough  person  a  few 
minutes  ago,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
wouldn't  rather  have  put  poison  in 
his  coffee.  How  do  you  know  I 
didn't  want  to  marry  you,  myself  .^^ 
Just  think  what  you  may  have 
missed." 

They  went  along  the  room  to  the 
little  alcove,  with  its  draped  portières 
and  its  palms  and  roses,  and  found  a 
very  comfortable  seat  there,  where 
they  could  see  the  big  room  before 
them,  but  were  quite  hidden  them- 
selves. And  then  Jimmy  Rogers  fell 
awkwardly  silent,  not  knowing  how  he 
should  begin  what  he  wished  to  say; 
for,  after  all,  though  he  had  known  the 
girl  rather  well  at  one  time,  they  were. 


since  three  years  past,  quite  strangers; 
and,  it  is  indubitably  an  embarrassing, 
not  to  say  hazardous,  thing,  to  ask  an- 
other man's  fiancée  how  it  happens 
that  a  third  man  is  badly  frightening 
her,  and  to  offer  your  services  in  the 
matter  of  effacing  the  third  man.  It 
seems  so  patently  the  fiance's  province! 

"  Who  is  this  Morrison  chap?"  asked 
Jimmy  Rogers,  at  last;  "chap  who  sat 
across  table  from  us  at  dinner.  Jerry 
said  something  about  my  remembering 
him,  but  I  don't,  at  all.  I  don't  like 
his  look  very  much — surly  sort  of  beg- 
gar! Know  him  well?"  He  had  been 
so  considerate  as  to  fasten  his  eyes 
upon  a  fixed  point  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, but  he  heard  the  girl  stir  in  her 
seat  beside  him,  and  he  heard  her 
catch  her  breath,  sharply. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  after  a  little  wait, 
"yes,  I — know  him."  She  made  as  if 
she  would  go  on,  but  halted,  stammer- 
ing, and  so  fell  into  another  silence, 
and  Jimmy  Rogers  was  silent,  too,  try- 
ing very  busily  to  think  of  some  other 
way  of  approaching  the  thing. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me," he  said,  at 
last,  irritably. 

But  the  girl  held  up  one  hand. 
"Somebody's  going  to  sing,"  she  said. 

The  chatter  of  many  voices  ceased 
brokenly  from  the  corners  of  the  big 
drawing-room,  and  some  one  struck 
a  preliminary  chord  on  the  piano. 
Jimmy  Rogers  peered  through  the 
palm  leaves  which  spread  before  the 
little  alcove,  screening  it. 

"It's  that  young  German  woman 
with  the  red  hair  and  the  sulky 
mouth,"  he  said.  "And  I've  a  notion 
that  she  can  sing,  too.  She  plays 
those  chords  as  if  she  meant  them." 

She  could  sing.  She  was  a  little 
woman,  dull-eyed,  narrow-shouldered, 
thin-chested,  but  she  sat  at  ease  be- 
fore the  piano  across  the  room,  staring 
absently  at  the  wall,  and  played  the 
half-dozen  introductory  chords  of  the 
"Solvejg's  Lied"  out  of  Grieg's  "Peer 
Gynt."  And  she  opened  her  mouth, 
and  there  came  out  from  the  thin 
little  chest  a  great  quivering  volume 
of  song,  contralto,  deep-pitched,  that 
filled   the   huge  room,  beating  at  the 
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windows  for  exit,  as  a  man's  voice 
might  have  done — Plançon's,  Edouard 
de  Reszké's! 

*"  Der  Winter  mag  scheiden,  der  Frûhling 
vergehnr—der  FrUhling  vergehnP* 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  song  in 
the  world.  It  breathes  of  sunshine 
and  green  meadows  under  snow-peaks, 
alien  northern  seas,  and  northern  love 
that  is  constant.  No,  there  is  no  more 
strangely  beautiful  song  in  the  world. 

When  the  song  was  done,  some  one 
attempted  to  applaud,  but  faltered  and 
stopped,  for  one  does  not  applaud  such 
music  as  that  with  silly  beatings  of  the 
palms.  And  the  little  German  wo- 
man, looking  stolidly  at  the  wall, 
crossed  one  knee  over  the  other,  and, 
sitting  so  before  the  piano,  touching 
it  in  an  absent-minded  fashion,  sang, 
still  with  that  wonderful  volimie  of 
voice,  unbelievable  from  such  a  poor 
little  body,  shaking  for  its  very  huge- 
ness, thrilling  beyond  words,  the  "  Nor- 
wegian Song"  of  Logé;  and,  after  that, 
two  strange,  wild  volk-lieder,  which  no 
one  knew,  and  at  which  every  one 
\7anted  to  weep. 

Then,  when  she  had  risen  abruptly 
from  the  piano,  and  had  moved  away, 
and  when  the  little  knots  of  people 
scattered  about  the  room  had  begun 
again  to  talk,  Jimmy  Rogers  looked 
once  more  at  the  girl  by  his  side.  But 
the  girl  had  turned  partly  away  from 
him,  and  had  thrown  her  arms  out 
over  the  heap  of  pillows  at  the  other 
end  of  the  seat,  and,  with  her  face  upon 
her  arms,  was  sobbing  very  quietly  and 
bitterly. 

He  realized  at  once  that  her  already 
overstrained  nerves  had  given  way 
tinder  the  music,  and  he  realized,  also, 
that,  if  he  was  to  discover  what  was  the 
difficulty  in  which  she  and  Morrison 
were  concerned,  and  how  it  might  be 
met,  he  would  never  have  a  better 
chance  than  now.  He  waited  a  few 
moments  till  the  girl  seemed  the  least 
bit  calmer,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm. 

"Look  here  a  moment,  Sara,"  said 
he,  very  gently;  "that  Morrison 
bounder   is   annoying  you,  somehow. 


frightening  you.  I  couldn't  help  see- 
ing it  at  dinner,  and  afterward.  Now, 
of  course,  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
trouble;  and,  equally  of  course,  it  is 
none  of  my  affair.  Your  troubles  are 
your  own,  and,  if  anything  conld  be 
done  by  any  one  else,  of  course,  Green- 
brough  has  the  first  right.  Still — 
well,  we  used  to  be  very  good  pals,  and 
it  makes  me — I  didn't  like  to  see  you 
frightened.  Can  a  chap  do  anything? 
ril  kill  the  blackguard,  if  you  say  the 
word,  you  know.     Eh,  what?" 

The  girl  sat  up  among  the  cushions, 
and  turned  her  wet  eyes  upon  Jimmy 
Rogers.  They  were  very  wide  and 
startled,  and  he  thought  there  was  a 
certain  eager,  hopeful  gleam  in  them. 

"Oh,  if  you  could  do  something!" 
she  cried,  very  low.  And,  at  the  tone 
of  her  voice,  Jimmy  Rogers's  heart, 
never  famed  for  its  hardness,  quite 
melted  within  him,  till  he  would  gladly 
have  wrung  the  neck  of  the  objection- 
able Morrison— or  of  anybody  else,  for 
that  matter.  "If  only  you  could!" 
she  cried,  "  for  he  is  all  you  have  called 
him,  a  bounder  and  a  blackguard.  He 
— ^has  a — ^he  has  a  certain  hold  on  me, 
and  he  is  determined  to  use  it,  the 
coward,  to  prevent  my  marrying 
Dicky  Greenbrough.  Oh,  Jimmy,  if 
only  you  could  help  me!" 

"But,  I  don't  see,"  objected  Jimmy 
Rogers,  in  a  puzzled  tone,  "  I  don't  see 
why  you  don't  have  Greenbrough 
break  the  man's  head.  Surely,  Green- 
brough has  the  first  right  to  pull  you 
out  of  a  scrape,  to  shield  you  from 
such  blackguards  as  this  Morrison  man! 
Why  don't  you  tell  Greenbrough?" 

"But  I  can't!"  cried  the  girl,  miser- 
ably, and  her  breath  caught  again  in 
sobs.  "Dicky  is  the  very  last  man  I 
could  tell.  He  must  never  know  any- 
thing about  it — oh,  can't  you  see?" 

"Ah!"  said  Jimmy  Rogers,  slowly. 

"Listen!"  she  cried,  very  low,  and 
he  felt  her  hand  shaking  upon  his  arm; 
"listen!  I've  been  engaged  to  Dicky 
for  nearly  a  year.  He's  the  dearest 
boy  in  all  the  world,  and  I — I  love  him 
more  than — oh,  I  can't  tell  about  that. 
Well,  I  was  stopping  up  at  the  Trevor- 
Stoughtons  last  November,  and  Dicky 
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wasn't  there.  This  —  this  Morrison 
was,  though,  and  he — and  I — well,  I 
liked  him.  He's  been  about  a  lot,  and 
he's  known  no  end  of  people  and  things. 
I  suppose  he — I  suppose  he  turned  my 
silly  httle  head  for  a  while.  No,  wait, 
wait!  Don't  you  suppose  I  know  how 
contemptible  it  was.?  You  may  call 
me  names,  later  on.  I — ^wrote  some 
letters  to  him  after  I  left,  a  dozen  of 
them.  They — they — were  indiscreet, 
I  suppose.  I — lost  my  head,  badly. 
Don't  look  at  me  that  way!  Any  girl 
may  lose  her  head  at  times,  if  she's  a 
fool.  They'd  never  do  for  Dicky  to 
see,  those  letters.  *  Dicky  is  the  soul  of 
honor.  He'd  never  understand;  he 
doesn't  know  enough  about  women  to 
understand.  If  he  should  see  those 
letters,  ever)rthing  would  be — off.  I 
tell  you,  he  mustn't  see  them!  he 
mustn't!  I  love  him  honestly  and 
well.  I  swear  to  you,  Jimmy,  that  I 
love  him.  And  I'll  make  him  a  good 
wife.  Can't  you  see  how  I  might  have 
been  a  fool — for  a  week?  And  now 
that — ^that  brute  has  come  here  to  try 
to  break  up  my  engagement.  He  has 
my  letters,  and  he  says  he'll  show  them 
to  Dicky  if  I  don't  break  the  engage- 
ment before  we  leave  this  house.  He 
— wants  to  marry  me,  himself .  Jimmy, 
Jimmy,  can't  you  help  me?" 

Jimmy  Rogers  sat  still  for  a  little 
time,  frowning  and  biting  his  lips. 

**If  I  go  into  this,"  said  he,  pres- 
ently, "I  want  to  know  just  what  I'm 
going  into."  He  turned  and  looked 
into  the  girl's  face,  and  his  eyes  were 
steady  and  somewhat  hard.  *'How — 
how  much  of  a  fool  were  you,  for  a 
week?"  he  asked.  *'How  fooHsh  are 
these  letters  that  Morrison  is  holding 
over  you?" 

But  the  girl  stared  up  into  his  eyes, 
and  shook  her  head  uncomprehend- 
ingly .  *  *  I  don't  know  what  you  mean ,  *  * 
she  said,  in  a  puzzled  tone.  **How 
foolish  are  they?  As  foolish  as  the 
love-letters  of  any  girl,  I  expect.  I 
expect  they're  much  the  ordinary  sort 
of  love-letter.  Heavens,  it  isn't  that! 
You  don't  seem  to  comprehend.  /  was 
engaged  to  Dicky  all  this  time!  Don't 
you  see  how  it  will  look  to  him?   Don't 


you  see  that  he'd  never  trust  me  again, 
if  he  knew?  I  was  mad,  but  I'm  sane 
now,  and  I ' ve  had  a  lesson.  I  know  that 
Dicky's  good,  clean — well,  dullness, 
if  you  like — ^is  worth  more  than  all  the 
cleverness  of  such  cads  as  that — per- 
son. You'll  help  me,  Jimmy?  you'll 
help  me?" 

Jimmy  Rogers  smiled  cheerfully 
down  into  her  drawn  face,  and  nodded. 

**0h,  yes,  I'll  help  you,"  said  he. 
"I'll  get  the  letters  for  you.  Dicky 
Greenbrough  shall  never  know  that 
you've  been  such  a  particularly  silly 
little  fool.  Oh,  I  say,  you  don't  mind  if 
I  tell  Jerry  something  about  it,  do  you  ? 
I  shall  need  him,  I  expect." 

*'No,"  said  the  girl,  and,  with  the 
relief,  her  sobbing  threatened  to  re- 
turn; "no,  I  don't  mind  your  telling 
Mr.  Livingstone.  Anything  to  get  the 
letters — anything  that  Dicky  sha'n't 
find  out.  Ah,  how  can  a  girl  be  such 
a  fool!" 

Then,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
Jimmy  Rogers  sat  quite  silent,  frown- 
ing and  chafing  his  hands  together 
softly,  "How  are  you  going  to  get 
them  away  from  him?"  she  asked. 

"Go  to  his  room,  and  demand  'em," 
said  Jimmy  Rogers,  grimly.  "Beat 
the  face  off  him  if  he  refuses;  or  hold  a 
gun  on  him." 

But  the  girl  caught  at  his  arm  in  a 
sudden  panic.  "Ah,  no,  no!"  she 
cried.  "No,  you  don't  know  him. 
You  mustn't  do  that  1  He'd  never  give 
them  up.  He'd  let  you  kill  him  first. 
He'd  let  you  beat  him  half  to  death, 
and  then  he'd  tell  every  one  in  the 
house  why  you  had  done  it.  Ah,  you 
don't  know  him  !  No,  that  would  never 
do.  You  must  get  them  when  he 
doesn't  know.  You  must — must — 
steal  them,  Jimmy.  No  other  way 
would  do." 

Jimmy  Rogers  looked  up  with  a  cer- 
tain gleam  in  his  eye. 

"I'm  not  quite  in  the  habit  of  steal- 
ing things  of  any  nature,"  said  he, 
stiffly.  "  I'm  afraid,  Sara,  that,  if  I  go 
in  for  this  at  all,  you  must  let  me  do 
it  as  I  choose.  I  promise  you  the  let- 
ters, if  they're  in  the  house — and  Dicky 
sha'n't  know.    That's  enough,  isn't  it?" 
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The  girl  shook  her  head,  clinging  still 
to  his  arm,  and  her  eyes  were  wide  and 
frightened. 

**I  tell  you!"  she  cried,  anxiously, 
•'it  cannot  be  done  in  that  way.  He's. 
no  coward,  even  it  he  is  a  blackguard. 
You  couldn't  frighten  him.  You'd 
have  to  hurt  him  badly,  and  how  could 
you  explain  that  to  the  other  peo- 
ple? If  the  letters  are  taken  from 
him  by  force,  he'll  make  a  row  about  it, 
and  tell  every  one.  1  know  him.  He's 
low  enough  for  that.  Even  if  he 
could  not  prove  his  tale,  the  mischief 
still  would  have  been  done.  Oh, 
Jimmy,  Jimmy,  you  must  steal  them!" 

Jimmy  Rogers  gave  an  exasperated 
growl,  and  returned  to  silence;  never- 
theless, he  was  thinking  that  there 
might  be  a  great  deal  in  what  the  girl 
said.  If  the  letters  were  taken  from 
Morrison,  and  Morrison  should  turn 
nasty  about  it — make  a  row — the 
whole  thing  would  only  have  been 
made  worse. 

Jimmy  Rogers  rose  with  a  sigh,  and 
shook  his  head. 

**  I  was  never  cut  out  for  a  criminal,'* 
said  he,  plaintively.  *'I  have  an  es- 
sentially honest  and  open  nature. 
You'U  be  very  sorry  one  day  for  start- 
ing me  upon  this  sort  of  thing.  I  don't 
know  yet  how  the  trick  is  to  be  done, 
but  I'll  see  what  Jerry  thinks.  Any- 
how, you  shall  have  those  letters." 

"Ah,  yes!"  cried  the  girl,  eagerly. 
"Do  what  Mr.  Livingstone  thinks 
best.     Ask  Mr.  Livingstone  about  it." 

Jimmy  Rogers  turned  a  somewhat 
resentful  eye  upon  her. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  Jerry  Livingstone,"  he 
said.  "I  wonder  you  didn't  apply 
to  him  in  the  first  place.  Come,  we 
must  get  out  of  here.  We've  been 
hidden  too  long,  already.  Dicky 
Greenbrough  will  be  looking  for  you." 

Just  outside  the  little  alcove,  they 
ran  upon  Morrison,  who  favored  them 
"vrith  a  melodramatic  and  suspicious 
frown;  but  Jimmy  Rogers  met  the 
other  man's  eyes  with  a  politely  in- 
different inquiry,  and  moved  on  to 
join  a  near-by  group,  from  which  he,  at 
last,  succeeded  in  detaching  Miss  Ali- 
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son  Cartwright,  and  bore  that  young 
woman,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
to  the  most  distant  and  secluded 
corner  in  the  room. 

**Ah,  now,  this  is  something  like!" 
said  he  as  he  dropped  down  beside 
her  on  the  divan.  "  You've  got  to  be 
excessively  nice  to  me  for  at  least  an 
hour.     I've  earned  it — I  really  have." 

But  Miss  Cartwright  seemed,  for 
some  reason,  rather  cold  and  preoccu- 
pied  and  distraite,  a  condition  which 
Jimmy  Rogers  was  so  uncharitable  as 
to  ascribe  to  very  unworthy  motives. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  he,  disgust- 
edly, at  the  end  of  a  painful  half- 
hour,  "I'll  let  you  go.  I've  not 
the  heart  to  annoy  you  any  longer, 
but  I'd  like  to  say  that  you're  a  great 
disappointment  to  me.  I  don't  think 
I  like  you  any  more.  If  you  should 
ask  me,  I  suspect  you  of  being  a  cat — 
like  every  other  woman,"  he  added, 
gloomily. 

Miss  Cartwright  laughed  for  a  mo- 
ment as  they  rose.  That  speech  had 
been  so  very  like  Jimmy  Rogers! 
But  she  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that 
seemed  a  bit  troubled.  "It's — it's 
none  of  my  affair,  Jimmy,"  she  said, 
"but  I  wish  you — well,  don't  you 
go  doing  anything  foolish.  I — can't 
say  much  about  it,  but — ^be  careful — 
you  may,  one  day,  wish  you  had 
been." 

Jimmy  Rogers  frowned  at  her, 
perplexedly. 

"I  wonder  what  you're  driving  at," 
said  he. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  women  had 
gone  up-stairs,  and  the  men  were 
loafing  about  in  the  billiard-room, 
Jimmy  Rogers  signaled  Livingstone, 
and  moved  over  to  where  the  gloom- 
enfolded  Morrison  sat  talking  to  one 
of  the  Aberthenay  sons.  The  latter 
was  just  finishing  a  thrilling  tale  of 
somewhat  questionable  gallantry,  and 
bore  that  air  of  devilish  recklessness 
affected  by  the  extremely  young. 

"Of  course,  it  was  rather  nasty; 
but,  then,  all's  fair  in  love,  you  know," 
he  added,  originally.  "  Isn't  that  so? " 
he  demanded  of  Jimmy  Rogers. 

"It   is   not,"   said   Jimmy   Rogers. 
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"And,  when  you  grow  up,  you'll  know 
it,  too.  But  you've  a  lot  of  time  yet." 
He  dodged  a  carefully  directed  stream 
from  a  siphon,  and  poured  himself  a 
measure  of  yellow  liquid  from  a  con- 
venient bottle. 

*'You  make  me  think,"  said  he, 
catching  Gerald  Livingstone's  eye, 
**of  a  chap  I  ran  into  a  few  months 
ago.  He  held  your  cheerful  and  easy 
views  as  to  the  fairness  of  everything 
in  love.     They  got  him  into  trouble." 

"How  was  that?"  asked  Gerald 
Livingstone,  helpfully. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Jimmy  Rog- 
ers, "  the  bounder  had  a — had  a  sort 
of  hold  upon  a  girl  who  was  engaged 
to  another  man,  and,  because  he 
wanted  to  marry  the  girl  himself,  he 
was  ready  to  use  his  hold  to  break 
up  the  engagement." 

"Ah!"  cried  the  Aberthenay  child. 
" Now,  that  is  something  like!  That's 
real  drama — ^melodrama.  Did  he  use 
it?" 

"No,"  said  Jimmy  Rogers,  smiling 
gently  at  the  man  across  from  him, 
who  happened  to  be  Arthur  Morrison; 
"no.  You  see,  another  chap  took  a 
hand  in  it — another  chap  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  girl's.  The  bounder's 
hold  was  a  packet  of — of  letters. 
The  other  chap  took  them  away." 

The  man  across  the  table  leaned 
forward,  watching  Jimmy  Rogers's 
face  very  keenly.  A  tinge  of  color 
had  come  into  his  cheeks. 

"Took  them  away?"  he  asked. 
"How?  how  did  he  take  them 
away?" 

"Oh,"  said  Jimmy  Rogers,  care- 
lessly, "he  held  a  gun  on  the  black- 
guard, and  frightened  him  into  giving 
the  letters  up." 

Morrison  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
laughing  a  little,  and  shaking  his 
head. 

"The  first  chap  was  a  poor  villain, 
then,"  he  said.  "  He  was  easily  fright- 
ened. Lord!  he  might  have  known 
the  other  chap  would  never  shoot — 
that  it  was  a  blufl." 

Jimmy  Rogers  concealed  a  yawn, 
and  finished  the  whiskey  in  his  long 
glass. 


"There's  where  you  mistake,"  said 
he,  looking  at  his  watch;  "there's 
just  where  you  mistake.  The  chap 
would  have  shot.  Any  proper  chap 
would.  It  was  a  serious  matter. 
Who  wouldn't  kill  a  blackguard  of 
that  type  to  save  a  girl?  That's 
just  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  placed 
in  a  similar  position.  I  should  shoot. 
Meanwhile,  I'm  going  to  bed.  It's 
nearly  two  o'clock.  Coming  up, 
Jerry?" 

Up  in  Jimmy  Rogers's  room,  Liv- 
ingstone took  his  chum  by  the  arm, 
and  looked  very  curiously  into  his 
eyes. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  he  de- 
manded. "What  was  that  lie  for? 
I  saw  you  go  ofiE  with  Sara  Sander- 
son this  evening,  and  I  know  you're 
up  to  something,  because  you've  got 
the  look.     What  is  it?" 

"Just  this,"  said  Jimmy  Rogers. 
"You  were  right  about  those  three 
people,  Sara  and  her  lamb  and  Mor- 
rison. Morrison  has  some  letters  of 
hers  that  Greenbrough  mustn't  see — 
mustn't,  do  you  understand?  She's 
half  mad  over  it.  I'm  going  to  get 
the  letters,  and  you've  got  to  help." 

"Steal  'em!"  said  Mr.  Livingstone, 
briefly. 

Jimmy  Rogers  cursed.  "I  might 
know  you'd  say  that,"  he  growled, 
disgustedly.  "Sara  insists  that  I 
must  steal  them,  too.  I'm  no  porch- 
climber,  blast  you!  I'd  rather  take 
them  away  from  him  like  a  man." 

"Won't  do,"  said  Livingstone,  shak- 
ing his  head;  "won't  do,  at  all.  He 
might  row.  You  can't  shoot  him  over 
a  silly  little  packet  of  letters — after 
the  style  of  your  fairy-tale  down-stairs, 
and,  if  you  man-handle  him,  he'll  tell. 
What  in — ^what  did  you  spin  him  that 
yam  for,  anyhow?" 

Jimmy  Rogers  threw  his  coat  in 
a  corner,  and  tramped  gloomily  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"Oh,  I  expected  I'd  have  to  steal 
the  beastly  things,"  he  admitted, 
"and  I  wanted  to  throw  him  off  the 
track,  make  him  think  I'd  take  the 
other  course.  I  knew  he  suspected  I 
was  in  the  game  when  he  saw  me  alone 
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with  Sara.  I'll  have  to  steal  'em,  I  ex- 
pect. Rotten  game!  You've  got  to 
help.  We'll  make  plans  to-morrow, 
and  try  to  ptill  it  off  to-morrow  night.  " 

Mr.  Livingstone  nodded,  thought- 
fully. 

" Right,  oh!"  said  he.  " Maybe  it'll 
be  a  lark.  Yes,  we'll  talk  it  over  to- 
morrow.    I'm  off  to  bed.     Night!" 

But,  once  in  his  own  room,  he  acted 
most  strangely,  for  he  sat  down  upon 
the  edge  of  his  bed,  and,  taking  his 
head  between  his  hands,  rocked  back 
and  forth  in  paroxysms  of  apparent 
pain  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  And 
when,  at  last,  he  rose,  his  eyes  were 
undeniably  wet  with  tears. 

Twenty-four  hours  later — or,  to  be 
quite  accurate,  twenty-six,  for  it  was 
shortly  before  four  of  the  morning — 
the  two  sat  again  in  Jimmy  Rogers's 
room,  with  the  shades  pulled  down, 
and  a  very  dim  light  burning.  Jimmy 
Rogers  was  simply  but  chastely  at- 
tired in  rubber  tennis-shoes,  trousers, 
and  a  sweater  turned  inside  out,  so 
that  the  large  white  Y  was  hidden. 
The  sweater  becomingly  set  off  his  ex- 
cellent shoulders.  He  had  a  very  neat 
thing  in  black  masks  hanging  by  a 
cord  from  his  neck,  and  a  dark-lantern 
stood  on  the  table  beside  him. 

Mr.  Livingstone's  outfit,  while,  per- 
haps, less  striking,  was  of  an  equal 
modesty  in  offering  nothing  by  way  of 
identification. 

Jimmy  Rogers  made  a  little  sketch 
on  a  bit  of  paper. 

"The  room  is  Uke  this,"  said  he. 
"I  sneaked  in  there  to-day,  when  I 
knew  he  wasn't  about.  I  didn't  dare 
stop  more  than  a  moment,  for  fear  I'd 
be  caught  by  a  servant.  There  are 
two  windows,  here  and  here.  There 
is  a  two-foot  ledge  nmning  along  the 
outside  of  the  house,  by  which  we  can 
reach  them.  It's  the  third  room  from 
mine.  The  bed  is  in  a  little  alcove, 
here,  and  beyond  it  his  bags — the 
man  has  brought  luggage  enough  for  a 
month! — stand  against  the  wall  near 
the  dressing-room  door.  Do  you  see? 
I've  put  just  one  safe  dose  of  chloro- 
fonn  in  the  bottle,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  mistake.     For  heaven's  sake, 


don't  spill  any  of  it!  You'll  stand  by 
the  bed,  watching  him  after  he's  fixed, 
and  I'll  go  through  the  luggage.  The 
keys  will  be  on  his  chain.  Bottle  and 
handkerchief  all  right?" 

'*A11  right,"  said  Livingstone;  "in 
my  jacket  pocket.  It's  going  to  be  a 
great  lark.  I  expect  we'd  best  be  off, 
now." 

They  turned  out  the  light,  and 
Jimmy  Rogers  fastened  the  dark- 
lantern  to  his  belt,  with  the  shutter 
closed.  Then,  they  put  on  their 
masks,  and  went  to  the  open  window, 
sliding  the  shade  up  out  of  their  way. 

It  was  a  raw,  windy  night,  with 
driving  clouds,  which  now  and  then 
opened  to  a  ray  of  pale  moonlight. 
Occasionally,  there  was  a  dash  of  rain. 

"Careful  on  this  ledge,"  whispered 
Jimmy  Rogers.  "It's  wet  from  the 
rain.     Hold  to  the  vines  and  shutters." 

They  made  their  way  slowly  and 
carefully  along  the  narrow  ledge.  It 
seemed  a  very  long  time  before  they 
reached  the  fifth  window.  The  rain 
beat  one  moment  into  their  eyes,  and 
the  next  a  sudden  flash  of  moonlight 
spied  them  out,  flattened  against  the 
wall.  They  heard  the  wind  in  the 
trees,  the  barking  of  a  dog  very  far 
away  in  the  night;  once,  the  whistle  of 
a  train.  Then,  Jimmy  Rogers  halted 
before  a  half-opened  window,  and 
crouched  there,  listening  for  a  Uttle 
time.  There  was  no  sound  from 
within,  and  he  slipped  into  the  room 
with  a  silent  neatness  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  professional. 

Livingstone  was  after  him  in  an  in- 
stant, and  they  stood,  out  of  the  pale 
light  from  the  windows,  hidden  in  the 
gloom,  listening  again.  There  was  a 
sound  of  regular  breathing  from  the 
Uttle  alcove  beyond.  Jimmy  Rogers 
slid  the  shutter  of  his  lantern,  and 
turned  the  yellow  beam  of  light  upon 
the  bed.  In  another  instant,  the  two 
were  beside  it,  and  Livingstone  was 
pouring  the  contents  of  the  little 
bottle  upon  a  folded  handkerchief. 

"Keep  that  light  off  his  face!"  he 
whispered.  "Do  you  want  to  wake 
him  up?  I  can  see  well  enough." 
He  bent   forward,  silently,  and    laid 
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the  cloth  over  the  sleeping  man's 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

There  was  a  little  catching  of  breath, 
a  slight  stir  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side;  then,  the  long,  deep  stertorous 
respiration  of  one  under  anesthetic 
influence. 

**  Do  you  suppose  that  stuff's  strong 
enough?"  whispered  Jimmy  Rogers. 
**I  can  hardly  smell  it.  It  fairly 
reeked  when  I  put  it  in  the  bottle  this 
morning." 

**  Of  course,  it's  strong  enough,"  said 
Livingstone,  impatiently.  **  Can't  you 
hear  the  swine  breathe?  Get  to  your 
work.     I'll  watch." 

Jimmy  Rogers  flashed  his  light 
about  the  room,  and  made  for  the 
dressing-table.  The  contents  of  Mor- 
rison's pockets — some  bills,  a  few 
silver  coins,  a  crumpled  handkerchief, 
a  tobacco-pouch,  a  card-case,  and  a 
bunch  of  keys  lay  spread  over  the 
table.  He  took  the  keys,  and  crossed 
the  room  to  where  the  two  large  Glad- 
stone bags  stood  against  the  wall. 
They  were  both  open,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  valet,  but  Jimmy 
Rogers  knew  that  in  one  of  them  there 
would  be  another  bag  or  box,  within 
which  would  be  locked  the  packet  of 
letters. 

For  a  moment,  though,  he  paused 
and  looked  up. 

"Feel  under  the  pillows!"  he  whis- 
pered to  Livingstone.  *'They  may  be 
there." 

**  Nothing  but  his  watch,"  said  Liv- 
ingstone, after  a  moment.  Then, 
Jimmy  Rogers  went  neatly  and  expe- 
ditiously through  the  contents  of  the 
two  Gladstone  bags,  and,  from  the  sec- 
ond one,  drew  a  small  box  of  lacquered 
tin,  such  as  are  made  for  carrying  valu- 
able papers  and  the  like.  He  found 
the  proper  key,  a  very  small,  flat  one, 
and  sprung  open  the  lid. 

Inside  the  box  were  several  long, 
legal- seeming  papers,  folded  and  bound 
with  tape.  There  were  two  or  three 
loose  letters  with  the  imprint  of  legal 
or  business  houses  in  the  corner  of  the 
envelope.  There  was  a  woman's  glove 
— the  short,  fingerless  glove  worn  at 
dinner  by  Viennese  women — and  there 


was  a  miniature  in  a  tarnished  frame, 
and  a  little  bunch  of  dried  violets. 
But,  underneath,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  box,  there  was  a  packet  of  let- 
ters, ten  or  twelve  of  them,  bound  to- 
gether by  an  elastic  band. 

Jimmy  Rogers  gave  a  little,  whis- 
pered exclamation,  and  caught  the 
packet  closer  to  the  light.  The  address 
of  the  topmost  letter  was  unmistaka- 
bly in  Sara  Sanderson's  sprawling  hand. 
He  closed  the  box,  and  locked  it,  and 
slipped  it  back  into  the  Gladstone  bag. 
He  was  even  careful  to  remember  that 
its  place  was  under  a  pile  of  shirts. 
Then,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  laughing 
softly,  and  started  across  the  room 
with  the  bunch  of  keys.  But,  mid- 
way, he  stopped  short,  listening,  and, 
in  another  moment,  the  slide  of  his 
lantern  had  shut  with  a  click,  and 
Jimmy  Rogers  was  on  his  hands  and 
knees  beside  the  open  window,  swift 
and  steady  and  alert. 

There  was  a  sound  of  running  feet 
upon  the  gravel-drive  below,  and  some 
one  cried,  "  'Ere's  the  room,  'ere's  the 
room!  This  one.  H'i  seen  the  dark- 
lantern  a-flashing!"  There  were  more 
running  feet  over  the  gravel,  and,  some- 
where in  the  still  house,  a  bell  rang,  and 
a  voice  called  out. 

Jimmy  Rogers  and  Livingstone 
reached  the  door  of  the  room  together; 
but  there  came  steps  running  in  the 
corridor  outside.  A  breathless  voice 
shouted  : 

**This  is  the  door!  Come  on,  you 
fellows!"  It  was  young  Aberthenay's 
voice. 

"The  window!"  said  Livingstone,  in 
Jimmy  Rogers's  ear.  "It's  the  only 
chance.  They  may  not  see  us  on  the 
ledge.     The  moon  is  under." 

Jimmy  Rogers  slipped  out  of  the 
open  window,  and  felt  for  the  ledge 
with  his  feet. 

"  Quick,  man,  quick  !"  whispered  Liv- 
ingstone. He  found  the  ledge  and  be- 
gan, unseen  as  yet,  to  make  his  way 
along  it.  But  he  had  not  gone  three 
paces  when  his  foot  slipped  on  the  wet 
stone,  and  he  felt  himself  falling.  He 
caught  at  the  vines  as  he  went,  and 
they  tore  slowly  from  the  wall  under 
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his  weight — tore,  bit  by  bit,  with  a  most 
atrocious  amount  of  noise,  till  his  feet 
touched  the  ground  below.  It  was  ex- 
actly as  if  some  one  had  lowered  him  by 
a  rope. 

One  of  the  grooms,  who  had  been 
watching  the  window  above,  made  at 
him,  shouting  for  help;  but  Jimmy 
Rogers,  running  low,  as  he  had  been 
taught  in  his  football  days,  caught  the 
man  with  his  shoulder,  spinning  him 
quite  around  and  upsetting  him  in  the 
gravel,  and,  in  another  instant,  was 
across  the  drive  and  on  his  knees  be- 
hind a  lilac-shrub. 

Fortunately,  the  moon  was  still  un- 
der, and  a  fine  rain  driving.  The  night 
was  so  dark  that  no  one  could  see  any- 
thing six  feet  away.  Jimmy  Rogers, 
behind  his  shrub,  watched  the  lights 
spring  out  from  the  house,  window  by 
window,  and  heard  calls  and  shouts 
and  the  faint  banging  of  doors.  He 
wondered  what  could  have  become  of 
Livingstone.  It  would  be  rather  nasty 
if  they  had  caught  Jerry  in  that  trap, 
with  the  chloroformed  man  in  his  bed. 
He  heard  the  babel  of  voices  in  the 
room  above,  and,  presently,  saw  yoimg 
Aberthenay  come  to  the  window  and 
lean  out,  calling  to  the  grooms  and 
stable-boys  below.  He  saw  the  ex- 
cited little  knot  of  servants,  huddled 
together  with  their  lanterns,  and  heard 
the  fellow  he  had  bowled  over  explain- 
ing in  a  breathless  voice. 

Then,  as  if  his  troubles  were  not 
deep  enough,  a  sudden  flood  of  moon- 
light came  down  through  the  scudding 
clouds,  and  one  of  the  stable-boys  in 
the  group  tmder  the  window  turned 
and  saw  the  huddled  figure  behind  the 
lilac-shrub. 

As  for  the  hare-and-hounds  chase 
which  followed,  Jimmy  Rogers  will  for- 
get no  detail  of  it  so  long  as  he  may 
live.  There  was  a  medley  of  excited 
cries,  the  dancing  of  many  lanterns, 
the  barking  of  awakened  dogs  from  the 
kennels,  and  he  was  running  swiftly 
and  silently  through  the  wet  night,  and 
Closing  aloud  as  he  ran. 

The  turf  under  his  feet  was  soaked 
and  marshy  from  many  weeks  of  rain. 
Shrubs  and  bushes,  which  he  could  not 


see  in  the  gloom,  started  up  in  his  path, 
and  whipped  his  face,  or  tore  at  his 
clothes.  Once,  he  ran  full  into  a  small 
tree,  and  went  staggering  to  earth. 
Twice,  he  ploughed  through  rising 
mounds  of  soft  mud — flower-beds, 
probably.  Twice,  he  stumbled  or  fell 
down  terraced  banks,  and  once 
splashed  into  the  artificial  pond  which 
he  had  supposed  to  lie  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  east. 

And,  always,  the  chase  was  close  be- 
hind him.  Jimmy  Rogers  ran  ex- 
tremely well,  and  his  motives  for  out- 
doing himself,  at  this  particular  occa- 
sion, were  obviously  of  the  best;  but 
it  appeared  that  there  were  other  good 
runners  abroad  that  night,  and  they 
pressed  him  hard — so  hard  that,  at  last, 
he  dropped  between  two  close-set 
shrubs  and  lay  still,  in  the  hope  of  al- 
lowing them  all  to  pass,  and  so  make 
his  way  unseen  back  to  the  house. 

He  heard  them  tear  by,  swinging 
their  lanterns  and  shouting  to  one 
another  to  spread  out  more  widely. 
Two  of  them  halted  for  breath  not 
three  yards  from  where  he  lay — young 
Aberthenay  and  Dicky  Greenbrough — 
and,  for  some  unknown  reason,  they 
were  laughing  till  they  could  hardly 
stand.  Jimmy  Rogers,  kneeling  in  a 
pool  of  water,  cursed  them,  bitterly. 

Then,  when  they  had  gone  on  once 
more,  he  crept  out  from  his  lair,  and 
walked  back  toward  the  house.  One 
of  the  grooms,  standing  sentinel  with 
a  lantern,  set  up  a  cry  when  he  caught 
sight  of  him,  but  Jimmy  Rogers  spoke, 
and  the  man  said  : 

**  Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  thought  as  you 
was  the  robber,  sir."     And  he  went  on. 

The  windows  of  the  house  were 
bright  with  lights,  and  he  could  see 
people  moving  back  and  forth  be- 
hind them.  They  looked  very  warm 
and  dry  and  comfortable.  He  won- 
dered miserably  how  it  would  feel  to 
be  warm  and  dry  and  comfortable. 
It  seemed  a  very,  very  long  time  since 
he  had  been  any  one  of  the  three. 

Near  the  drive  which  bent  close 
to  the  house,  a  little  knot  of  return- 
ing huntsmen  caught  sight  of  him, 
and,  like  the  groom,  set  up  a  shout, 
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and  ran   toward   him.     Jimmy   Rog- 
ers called  out. 

"Hello,  you  chaps!  It's  only  I. 
Did  you  get  a  gUmpse  of  him?  I 
fell  in  the  pond,  and  came  home  to 
dry  out.  This  thief -chasing  on  a  wet 
night  is  dashed  poor  sport." 

But  the  men  laughed  rather  oddly, 
and  stared  at  him,  and  one  of  them 
said  something  to  another  that  Jimmy 
Rogers  could  not  hear. 

"Where's  Jerry  Livingstone?"  he 
went  on.  "Any  of  you  seen  him? 
It  would  break  his  heart  to  be  left 
out  of  anything  like  this."  His  own 
heart  stood  still  for  an  instant  while 
he  waited  for  the  answer.  A  great 
deal  might  depend  on  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Jerry. 

"Livingstone?"  they  said.  "Oh, 
Livingstone's  somewhere  about.  We 
saw  him  a  few  minutes  ago."  But 
they  continued  to  stare  very  oddly  at 
Jimmy  Rogers,  and  to  whisper  among 
themselves  when  he  seemed  not  to  be 
looking. 

"They  know,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"they  know  something,  anyhow." 
And,  behind  his  pleasant,  nonchalant 
smile,  he  was  thinking  desperately, 
and  making  swift  plans  as  to  what  he 
must  do  if  the  thing  should  come  to 
a  crisis. 

"Weil,"  he  said,  at  last,  "I  don't 
know  just  how  long  you  chaps  care  to 
stand  out  here  in  the  cold,  but  I'm 
tired  of  it.  Maybe  you  haven't  been 
rolling  in  the  mud,  and  splashing 
about  in  a  dashed  little  pond,  scaring 
the  fishes;  but  I  have,  and  I'm  going 
in  to  get  warm."  He  turned  toward 
the  side-porch  under  the  porte-co- 
chere, but  the  other  men  followed  him, 
closely. 

"As  if  I  were  going  to  cut  out  and 
run  again,"  he  said,  morosely,  to  him- 
self. "  Well,  I'm  not.  They  can  jolly 
well  hang  me,  if  they  like.  I  won't 
run  another  yard." 

There  was  the  sound  of  very  many 
people,  all  talking  at  once,  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  right  of  the  hall, 
and,  when  Jimmy  Rogers  would  have 
turned  away  to  mount  the  stairs, 
the  men  with  him  pushed  him  along 


toward  this  room.  "Wait  a  minute,'* 
they  said.  "The  others  are  all  in 
there.  We'll  just  see  if  any  of  them 
know  any  more  about  the  thing  than 
we  do."  And  their  hands  on  Jimmy 
Rogers's  shoidders  became  a  bit  in- 
sistent. 

Jimmy  Rogers  took  a  long  breath, 
and  entered  the  big  drawing-room. 
There  was  a  sudden  hush,  upon  which 
the  shrill,  nasal  voice  of  one  of  the 
women,  whose  back  had  been  turned, 
rang  oddly.  He  noted  with  surprise 
that  the  whole  party  seemed  to  be 
assembled,  and,  curiously  enough, 
that  many  of  them  were  fully  dressed, 
as  if  they  had  not  been  in  their  beds 
at  all. 

"Oh,  you've  got  him?  you've  got 
him?"  cried  one  of  the  women  from 
back  in  the  crowd. 

"Got  him?"  said  Jimmy  Rogers, 
smiling.  "Lord  bless  you,  no!  He's 
well  away,  by  this  time."  But  his 
hands  and  teeth  were  gripping  fiercely 
as  he  saw  the  grave  stare  that  was 
fixed  upon  him  from  every  pair  of 
eyes  in  the  room.  He  took  another 
long  breath. 

"Well?"  he  said;  "well?" 

Then  Aberthenay  père  came  for- 
ward a  little.  His  face  was  very 
sober  and  anxious,  and  he  hesitated, 
awkwardly,  when  he  attempted  to 
speak. 

"Rogers,"  he  said,  and  paused  to 
moisten  his  lips;  "Rogers — well,  you 
see — it's  all  very  embarrassing,  and 
— and  all  that  sort  of — ^well,  it  seems 
that  an  attempt  has  been — has  been 
made  to-night,  to — ^in  short,  to  chlo- 
roform one  of  my  guests  in  his  bed, 
with — presumably,  with  robbery  as 
a  motive.  In  fact,  he — this  guest 
finds  that — ^that  some  of  his  prop- 
erty is — ^missing,  you  know.  It's  very 
awkward,  but  I — ^we — do  you  happen 
to  have  seen  anything  of  it?" 

"I?"  said  Jimmy  Rogers;  "I? 
Bless  you,  no!  They  all  waked  me 
with  their  howling  and  bell-ringing, 
and  all,  and  I  followed  the  others. 
What  should  I  see  of  the  thing?  I 
don't  room  near  Morrison." 

"How  did  you  know  it  was  Mor- 
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rison?"   asked  Aberthenay   p^re,  still 
very  sober  and  anxious. 

**0h/*  said  Jimmy  Rogers,  easily, 
**  they  told  me  while  we  were  running 
after  the— thief/' 

But  the  elder  man  shook  his  head, 
gravely,  and,  stepping  nearer,  lifted 
the  bedraggled  and  torn  mask  which 
had,  all  the  time,  hung  by  its  cord 
from  Jimmy  Rogers's  neck.  **And 
this?"   said  he;  '*and  this?" 

Jimmy  Rogers  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, with  a  little  laugh  of  defeat. 
His  eyes  wandered  over  the  throng  of 
faces  that  bent  eagerly  toward  him. 
He  remembered  for  a  long  time  the 
different  expressions  which  were  fro- 
zen upon  them  Uke  masks. 

"I  expect  that  does  for  me,"  said 
he,  gently;  "yes,  I  expect  that 
does  for  me.  I'm  the  man.  I  chlo- 
roformed Morrison,  and  took  his  keys, 
and  got  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his 
luggage,  not  so  large  a  sum  as  I  hoped. 
You  see,"  he  explained,  smiling  into 
Aberthenay  phre's  eyes,  "you  see,  I 
happen  to  be  rather  hard  up.  I 
thought  I'd  fix  it  well  enough  not  to 
be  caught,  but  it  seems  I'm  not  very 
clever,  am  I?" 

He  glanced  from  face  to  face  of  the 
throng  of  people  before  him,  and  his 
eyes  met  those  of  Miss  Sara  Sanderson, 
very  wide  and  strained  and  excited. 
Then,  in  another  instant,  the  girl  had 
pushed  her  way  through  the  others, 
and  was  facing  them  beside  Jimmy 
Rogers. 

"That  is  not  true!"  she  cried,  and 
her  voice  shook;  "that  is  not  true! 
He  did  not  steal  any  money.  He 
went  to — that  man's  room  for  some 
letters  of  mine,  because  I  asked  him 
to.  I  made  him  do  it,  and  now  he  is 
lying  to  save  me.  I  tell  you,  he  did 
it  all  for  me!"  She  turned  toward 
Jimmy  Rogers,  and  threw  herself, 
sobbing,  upon  his  breast,  holding  him 
by  the  shoulders. 

Jimmy  Rogers  looked  up  over  her 
head  toward  the  others,  and  his  face 
was  full  of  a  puzzled,  frank  concern. 

'•  Miss  Sanderson  does  not  .  know 
what  she  is  saying,"  said  he.  "She's 
— she's  a  bit  over-excited  by  all  this, 


and  we — ^used  to  be  friends,  and  all. 
Don't  listen  to  her.  I  didn't  get  any 
letters.  I  stole  some  money.  I  tell 
you,  she  doesn't  know  what  she's 
saying."  And  then,  under  cover  of  the 
chorus  of  exclamations  and  murmurs 
and  questions,  he  heard  the  girl 
saying  in  his  ear,  very  swiftly  and 
clearly: 

"Give  me  the  letters,  quick!  They 
may  search  you.     Give  me  the  letters." 

He  slipped  the  little  packet  into  her 
hand,  behind  the  shelter  of  her  loose 
gown,  and  the  girl,  seizing  it,  turned 
and  held  the  letters  up,  so  that  every 
one  might  see. 

"Here  they  are!"  she  cried;  "here 
are  the  letters.  Now,  will  you  believe 
me?" 

But  Jimmy  Rogers's  look  of  polite 
concern  changed  all  at  once  to  a  frown 
of  utter  bewilderment;  for,  at  the  sight 
of  the  packet  of  letters,  every  one  in 
the  room  began  to  laugh — nay,  to  shout 
and  scream  and  stamp  upon  the  floor. 
The  women  put  their  heads  on  each 
others'  shoulders,  and  shrieked,  and  the 
men  sat  down  in  convenient  chairs,  and 
rocked  back  and  forth,  holding  their 
arms  close  to  their  bodies. 

"  What  the  devil  do  they  mean?"  de- 
manded Jimmy  Rogers,  turning  to- 
ward the  girl.  But  Miss  Sanderson 
was  no  longer  there.  He  looked  down 
and  found  that  the  letters  had  been 
thrust  into  his  hand,  and  that  he  was 
holding  them  out  stiffly  before  him. 
He  rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  looked  up  once  more, 
frowning;  and,  over  the  heads  of  the 
other  people,  he  saw  Gerald  Living- 
stone and  the  supposedly  chloroformed 
Morrison  part  the  hangings  of  the  little 
alcove,  where  he  himself  had  earlier  sat 
with  Miss  Sara  Sanderson,  and  move 
nearer  to  the  throng.  Livingstone's 
arm  lay  fraternally  across  the  other 
man's  shoulder,  and  both  were  smiling 
from  ear  to  ear.  Then,  a  little,  vague 
glimmer  of  the  truth  began  to  form  in 
Jimmy  Rogers's  harassed  mind. 

"Read  the  letters!  read  the  let- 
ters!" gasped  some  one  near  him. 

He  raised  the  packet,  and  tore  the 
elastic  band  from  it.  Only  the  top  en- 
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velope  bore  any  writing;  those  inside 
were  blank  and  empty.  The  top  en- 
velope contained  one  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  was  inscribed,  in  Gerald  Liv- 
ingstone's hand: 

"I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  acknowl- 
edge that  1  have  obtained  full  and  complete 
satisfaction  for  the  low  and  ungentlemanly 
joke  perpetrated  upon  me  on  January 
third  by  one  Jimmy  Rogers. 
*•  Signed, 

"  Gerald  Livingstone." 

Jimmy  Rogers  looked  up  from  the 
letter  to  the  helpless  and  hysterical 
crowd  of  people  before  him,  and  a 
deep,  purple  flush  came  to  his  face,  and 
a  murderous  gleam  to  his  eye.  He 
shook  the  bundle  of  papers  at  them, 
and  attempted  to  speak;  but  his  tongue 
refused  its  work,  and  he  made  only 
choked  sounds.  Then,  he  turned,  ab- 
ruptly, and  went  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  hall,  he  nearly  ran  into  Miss 
Alison  Cartwright.  He  was  for  pass- 
ing her  with  a  muttered  apology,  but 
she  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  looked 
anxiously  up  into  his  face. 

"Oh,  wait  a  moment!"  she  cried, 
very  low;  "wait  a  moment,  please! 
1 — 1  want  you  to  know  that — 1  had 
nothing  to  do  with  all  this.  I  think 
it  was  a  contemptible  joke,  and  in  very 


bad  taste.  Please  don't  think — I  tried 
to  make  them  give  it  up  when  they 
planned  it,  and  1 — wanted  to  tell  you 
later,  but  I  couldn't  do  that,  quite. 
Won't  you  believe  that  I'd  nothing  to 
do  with  it?  You  know  1  tried  to  warn 
you,  didn't  I?  didn't  I?" 

The  flush  faded  from  Jimmy  Rog- 
ers's face,  and  he  looked  down  at  the 
girl's  anxious  eyes  with  something  like 
a  smile. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  gently;  "yes,  you 
tried  to  warn  me,  didn't  you?  I  was 
too  much  of  an  ass  to  see  it,  though. 
I  think,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I  think, 
next  time,  I'll  pay  more  attention  to 
what  you  say."  His  smile  widened  a 
bit.  "  It  was  rather  a  good  lark — ^for 
the  rest  of  them."  he  admitted.  "I 
expect  that,  by  to-morrow,  I'll  be  able 
to  laugh,  too.  Only,  I'll  get  even  with 
Jerry  Livingstone  if  I  have  to  come 
back  from  the  grave  to  do  it." 

He  started  up  the  stairs,  but  halted 
and  leaned  over  the  rail. 

"Did  you — did  you  have  anything 
on  for  to-morrow  morning?  "  he  asked. 
'*  I  mean  this  morning.  We  might 
— if  you  cared  to^play  around  that 
nine-hole  course.  I'm — very  fond  of 
golf." 


1^ 


EASTER    IN    THE   CITY 

"PROM  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  the  odor 
-■-       Of  April  and  orris  and  musk, 
Heart-sick  of  the  sounds  of  the  city, 
I  turned  to  the  hills  of  dusk. 

I  turned  to  the  outland  hillsides, 

And  the  odorous  twilight  trod — 
From  the  Spring  that  is  made  of  the  tailor, 

To  the  Spring  that  is  made  of  God! 

Arthur  Stringer. 


*^  T  WAS  never  deceived  but  once  by  a  woman/ 
-*•     "How  was  that?" 
"I  married  her!" 
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By  Edna  Kenton 


NO  one,  save  only  the  woman, 
wondered  at  the  marriage 
when  it  occurred.  To  out- 
siders, to  the  families,  it  seemed  an 
eminently  suitable  thing — suitable  in 
the  decent  sense,  too,  where  love  is 
recognized  as  a  factor. 

The  woman,  after  all  only  a  girl  of 
twenty,  was  an  only  child,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  self-made  man,  whose  wealth, 
coming  to  him  as  it  did  in  her  baby- 
hood, had  been  expended  on  her  dur- 
ing all  the  formative  years,  and  in  her 
young  womanhood  she  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  money  and  the  environ- 
ment it  purchases,  can  do — without 
centuries  of  family  and  good  breeding 
to  back  it.  She  was  well-educated,  re- 
fined, a  lady,  and  to  all  this  was  added 
the  great  gift  of  beauty,  a  possession 
which  may  sometimes  be  acquired 
through  wealth  and  toil  and  Job-like 
patience,  but  which  in  its  fullest  sense 
is  birth  endowment.  Her  type  was 
the  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  sort,  and 
her  manner  a  cold,  serene  and  gracious 
one.  In  appearance  and  manner,  she 
satisfied  every  esthetic  impulse  in 
Remington's  soul.  For  that  was  what 
Remington  was,  an  esthete,  despite 
formal  training  and  Puritan  ancestry 
and  modem  business  atmosphere.  In 
another  age,  he  might  have  been  a 
painter,  a  poet.  Had  he  been  bom 
half  a  century  ago,  he  would  have  been 
tmdoubtedly  a  follower  of  Rossetti,  a 
disciple  of  Bume-Jones,  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood.  For  he  had  all  their 
spirit  within  him,  and,  grafted  to  that, 
the  modem  materialism  and  the 
modem  tmrest. 

It  was  Helen  Moore's  beauty  that 
first    attracted    Remington.     He    de- 


manded  grace  and  beauty  in  women, 
not  necessarily  as  first  qualities,  but 
among  essentials.  Afterward,  it  was 
her  mysteriousness  that  appealed  to 
him,  the  eyes  that  spoke,  the  lips  that 
were  dumb.  He  exulted,  after  their 
betrothal,  in  her  wonderful  restraint, 
her  still  raptures.  On  impersonal  mat- 
ters, she  talked  well,  though  not  flu- 
ently, and  she  soon  finished  what  she 
had  to  say.  She  had  not  the  power  of 
expanding  her  thought  into  a  dis- 
course. Of  herself,  she  never  spoke, 
and  her  feelings  and  emotions  were 
hidden  deep  within  her.  Nothing  in 
her  life  had  ever  brought  them  into 
speech.  She  was  not  unhappy  or 
lonely,  but  even  betrothal,  when  it 
came,  did  not  imseal  her  lips. 

Yet,  Remington  found  no  flaw  in  his 
impulsive  romance,  no  tiniest  rift  in 
his  lute  of  love,  and,  after  a  honey- 
moon which  had  no  cloud,  he  brought 
liis  wife  back  to  the  home  he  had  made 
ready  for  her,  and  they  settled  down 
to  every-day  living.  And  then  it  was 
that  the  shadow,  whose  portending 
edge  only  the  woman  had  foreseen, 
stole  nearer,  first  over  her,  then  over 
him.  For  Remington  had  the  gift  of 
tongue,  the  power  of  wondrous  speech, 
and  by-and-bye  his  wife's  long  silences 
began  to  pall  on  him.  What  had  been 
in  the  sweetheart,  the  bride,  a  girlish 
shyness,  a  delicious  timidity,  a  hushed 
awe  before  his  raptures,  became  to 
him,  when  seen  in  the  wife,  stupidity. 

They  had  never  been  separated  in 
their  courtship,  and  so  few  notes  had 
been  exchanged  between  them  that  he 
had  never  fathomed  the  depths  or 
shallows  of  her  written  expression. 
Her  few  short   letters  which  he  pos- 
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sessed,  he  had  kissed  hke  a  fool,  and 
had  delighted  in  the  repression  of  the 
love  he  was  so  fatuously  sure  of.  She 
had  never  signed  her  name  to  an  ardent 
phrasing,  and  he  had  not  missed  it,  had 
hardly  desired  it.  But,  in  marriage, 
and  after  it,  her  reserve  had  not  lifted; 
her  speech  grew  no  more  fluent.  Her 
expressions  of  love  remained  rare.  Her 
expressions  of  opinions  grew  rarer. 
That  his  definiteness  and  finality  of 
judgment  might,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  holding  back  of  her 
own,  he  did  not  stop  to  consider. 

Once,  he  deliberately  tested  her. 
Some  six  months  after  their  marriage, 
he  went  West  for  a  fortnight,  and, 
while  he  was  gone,  he  wrote  her  a  letter 
in  which  rioted  all  the  facility  of  ex- 
pression of  which  he  was  past-master. 
It  was  not  the  letter  of  a  husband  to 
a  wife;  it  was  the  impassioned  out- 
pouring of  a  lover's  heart  ta  his  lady's 
soul,  the  first  love-letter  he  had  ever 
written  her.  With  an  eagerness  of 
which  he  was  ashamed,  he  waited  for 
her  reply.  It  came  promptly.  She 
wrote  of  home  happenings,  of  the  dis- 
missal of  the  second  maid,  of  the  en- 
gaging of  a  temporary  substitute.  At 
the  very  close  was  this  paragraph:  **I 
think  I  need  not  try  to  tell  you  how 
very  lonely  the  house  seems  with  you 
away.  This  has  been  our  longest 
separation,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  grow 
used  to  it.  I  am  glad  you  feel  it,  too. 
I  am  looking  eagerly  for  your  return. 
I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter.  I  have 
had  so  few  of  them."  It  was  signed, 
•*  Yours  faithfully." 

There  is  a  certain  stage  in  evolution 
where  the  slow  gropings  and  creepings 
of  uncounted  ages  seem,  in  compari- 
son, suddenly  to  leap  toward  a  definite 
end,  a  stage  where  all  past  time  counts 
for  its  full  value,  with  no  second  wasted. 
This  letter  marked  that  stage  in  Rem- 
ington's marital  evolution.  Up  to 
that  time,  he  had,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
been  merely  amused  at  his  wife's 
seeming  limitations.  Now,  they  ap- 
peared to  him  real,  and  he  grew  im- 
patient, and  then  resentful,  and  final- 
ly indifferent,  absolutely  indifferent. 
Stillness  lost  its  charm.     What  he  had 


called  mystery  became  commonplace- 
ness  in  the  white  light  of  every-day 
familiarity.  Within  a  year,  to  his  own 
personal  satisfaction,  he  had  solved  his 
wife  completely,  and,  to  Remington, 
solution  meant  stagnation.  She  was  a 
beautiful  piece  of  still  life,  a  woman 
domestic  and  altogether  good,  who 
cared  but  little  for  the  arts — he  was 
obliged  to  except  music,  though  he 
doubted  exceedingly  how  far  her  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  that  art  went, 
for  she  did  not  play,  and  her  lips  did 
not  tell  it,  and  he  had  lost  the  key  to 
the  speech  her  eyes  held.  And,  by- 
and-bye,  they,  too,  grew  still  and  calm. 

When  they  had  been  married  two 
years,  matters  were  at  a  serious  pass — 
at  that  dangerous  stage  where  rest- 
lessness may  precipitate  much;  and 
Remington  was  chafing  under  the 
monotony  that  had  settled  over  his 
home.  His  friends  were  not  her 
friends,  and  her  friends — but  she  had 
no  friends;  she  was  not  that  sort  of 
woman.  Yet,  Remington  was  never 
for  a  second  ashamed  of  her.  If  she 
were  only  a  figurehead,  she  was  a  beau- 
tiful one,  and,  if  she  could  not  talk, 
she  could  at  least  keep  silent.  That, 
in  a  woman  who  cared  but  little  for  art 
and  letters,  was  a  quality  worth  much 
with  the  sort  of  friends  Remington 
delighted  in  and  gathered  about  him. 

So,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  sepa- 
ration, working  graduaUy  through  the 
months,  was  at  last  almost  complete. 
Both  of  them  had  accepted  the  situa- 
tion quietly,  without  words.  Rem- 
ington smiled  grimly  at  the  idea  of 
talking  it  over  with  her*  In  the  eyes 
of  their  world,  they  were  by  no  means 
food  for  gossip.  They  had  been  quiet 
people  before,  and  they  were  quiet 
people  still.  They  seemed  merely  to 
have  completed  the  final  analysis  of 
marriage,  to  have  resolved  it  into  its 
component  parts,  to  have  foimd  their 
own  chemical  properties  simply  in- 
capable of  blending. 

It  was  during  the  third  year  that 
a  new  friend  of  Remington's  began 
coming  to  the  latter's  home.  He  was 
an  artist,  a  portrait-painter,  and  he 
forthwith  conceived  an  inordinate  ad- 
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miration  of  Mrs.  Remington's  beauty, 
and  a  desire  to  immortalize  himself 
through  her.  After  a  few  weeks,  he 
divulged  this  wish  to  them  one  night, 
and  received  with  undisguised  delight 
Mrs.  Remington's  serene,  and  her  hus- 
band's rather  astonished,  but  none  the 
less  flattered,  acquiescence.  For  the 
painter  was  a  known  seeker  after  soul, 
rather  than  feature,  and  Remington 
wondered  at  this  desertion  to  the 
enemy. 

FuUy  two  months  elapsed  before  the 
portrait  was  begun.  Meantime,  the 
painter  came  night  after  night,  till 
finally  a  certain  chair  became  associated 
with  his  presence  and  was  always 
ready  for  him.  There  he  would  sit, 
listening  to  Remington's  always  in- 
teresting chat,  and  meantime  watch- 
ing Helen's  face,  creamy  and  pale;  her 
eyes,  gpreat,  somber,  velvet-brown 
things,  brooding  and  still;  her  mouth, 
quiet  and  dumb.  It  happened  once, 
perhaps,  in  an  evening,  that  Reming- 
ton wotild  appeal  to  his  wife  on  some 
point  or  other.  Usually,  it  was  for 
some  trifling  date  that  had  slipped  his 
mind,  or  the  place  of  some  etching  or 
curio,  and,  quite  as  often  as  not,  her 
answer  was  the  simple  bringing  to  him 
of  the  thing  he  desired.  In  her  'girl- 
hood, Helen  Moore  had  talked  but 
little.  Helen  Remington,  after  two 
years,  was  slowly  losing  the  power  of 
speech. 

From  his  shadowy  vantage  point,  the 
painter  watched  this  woman  with  a 
growing  fascination.  An  impatient 
note  in  Remington's  voice  one  night 
told  him  the  man's  side.  The  woman 's 
story  grew  more  slowly  in  his  mind. 
For  her  voice  never  betrayed  her,  and 
her  face  was  a  mask.  Whatever  she 
might  or  might  not  feel,  her  tones 
were  always  the  same  soft,  level  ones, 
charming  in  their  very  monotony. 

Once,  besides  the  painter,  a  young 
musician  and  his  wife  dropped  in  for 
a  Sunday  evening.  They  had  with 
them  their  three-year-old  boy,  a  pic- 
ture to  gloat  over  in  his  black  velvet 
coat  and  hat,  his  pink  silk  socks  and 
black  shoes,  with  his  white  frock 
peeping  from  the  coat's  edges.     The 


child  had  never  before  seen  Helen, 
and  the  painter  became  interested  in 
the  interest  which  she  all  unknowingly 
excited  in  him.  For  she  was  listening 
to  Hoffman  play.  Off  to  one  side  of 
the  long  room,  Remington  and  Mrs. 
Hoffman  were  talking  in  low  tones. 
At  the  piano,  Hoffman  was  drifting 
from  the  mere  proving  of  some  con- 
tested phrasing  into  a  delightful  mood 
of  twilight  reverie,  and  was  play- 
ing Chopin  with  rapturous  devotion. 
Helen  was  lying  back  in  her  chair. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  mouth 
drooped  wearily,  almost  sadly.  Her 
hands  were  folded  together,  after  a 
manner  peculiarly  her  own.  The  fire- 
light leaped  here  and  there  over  the 
tmilluminated  room,  now  showing 
the  far  figures,  now  veiling  them;  now 
throwing  dazzling  lights  over  the  rose- 
wood piano,  now  leaving  it  and  its 
player  in  black  shadow.  It  leaped 
upon  the  ecru- gowned  woman,  ca- 
ressed her  throat,  played  with  her 
masses  of  dark  hair,  cast  great,  black 
shadows  on  her  pale  cheeks  from  the 
dusky  lashes  that  veiled  her  eyes.  It 
played  all  about  the  child  who  slipped 
here  and  there  in  questioning  wise, 
stopping  often  now  and  then  to  turn 
back  to  where  the  pale,  still  woman  sat. 
At  last,  he  crept  softly  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  shifting  light,  and  crept 
doubtingly  up  to  her,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  knee. 

Mrs.  Remington  opened  her  eyes. 
She  glanced  down  at  the  little  hand, 
and  drew  a  sharp  breath.  Then,  she 
caught  the  boy  up  to  her  with  a  hungry 
sweep  that  almost  frightened  him. 
She  soothed  him  directly  with  a  few 
murmured  words,  and  then  held  him 
quietly  through  the  remaining  half- 
hotu-  of  the  Hoffmans'   stay. 

All  that  evening,  long  after  the 
others  had  gone,  the  painter  stayed, 
curled  in  a  privileged  heap  in  his  dark 
comer.  Before  he  left,  he  had  ar- 
ranged for  Mrs.  Remington's  first 
sitting — for  the  next  morning. 

For  a  month,  the  painter  worked 
with  loving  elaboration  on  her  por- 
trait. He  placed  her  against  a  dull 
background,  and  h^  painted  her  in  a 
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filmy  black  gown.  And  somehow, 
during  the  long,  intimate  hours  in  the 
studio,  her  stumbling  tongue  found  a 
sort  of  speech,  in  shy  questions,  at 
first,  about  art,  about  processes,  about 
the  very  mixing  of  paints.  She  was 
entirely  at  her  ease  with  him.  She 
had  always  been  so  from  their  first 
meeting,  and  he  had  felt  greatly  flat- 
tered, for  she  did  not  care  for  many 
people. 

Yet,  she  never  lifted  the  veil  from 
her  own  personality.  He  discovered 
what  he  had  long  suspected — that  she 
had  opinions  of  her  own,  and  good 
ones,  opinions  well  worth  hearing, 
though  she  was  no  artist  and  no  great 
reader.  She  never  made  pretenses. 
There  was  not  a  shred  of  sham 
^bout  her.  He  discovered  she  did 
love  music,  not  only  with  her  heart, 
but  with  her  head.  Only  once,  when 
she  was  betrayed  into  speaking  of 
that  passion,  did  she  betray  herself 
ever  so  slightly.  And  that  glimpse  of 
her  inner  self  was  as  through  a  dark 
glass. 

They  had  been  talking  of  Hoffman, 
his  ability,  and  the  painter  had 
learned  what  struck  him  as  a  little 
odd,  that  Chopin  was  her  favorite 
among  the  ms^sters.  It  was  a  taste 
hard  to  reconcile — ^the  great  com- 
poser's poetry  with  her  seeming  prose, 
his  mysticism  with  her  apathy,  his 
moonlight  splendor  with  her  dull  at- 
mosphere. If  she  had  said  Beethoven, 
or  Bach,  he  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. But  Chopin  and  Helen  Rem- 
ington! Yet,  it  was  no  pose.  In  all 
his  knowledge  of  her,  he  had  yet  to 
discover  the  faintest  trace  of  a  pose. 
In  fact,  she  had  too  little  of  it  for  a 
happy  woman. 

**By  the  way,"  he  said,  at  last,  his 
mind  still  busy  with  these  thoughts, 
"I  have  often  asked,  only  to  be  put 
off,  that  you  play  me  some  of  your 
favorites  when  I  drop  in  on  you. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  play  for  me 
to-night.  Promise  me  before  you  get 
up."  For  the  sitting  was  over,  and 
she  had  half -risen. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  her  monotony 
that  charmed  him. 


"  But  why,  and  again  why  ?  "  he  per- 
sisted. "You  play;  otherwise  you 
could  not  love  music  so  intelligently." 

Her  face  flushed,  suddenly.  "Yes," 
she  said,  stammeringly  ;  "  yes,  I  used  to 
play — a  little.  Of  course,  I  studied; 
but  it  was  mere  manual  dexterity, 
and  that  has  gone  now.  You  see,  I 
have  not — the  gift  of  expression.  And 
I  will  not  murder  what  I  love.  No,  I 
do  not  play." 

"I  do  not  believe  that,"  the  painter 
said,  slowly.  "I  do  not  believe  that 
you  cannot  speak  out  your  soul — play 
it,"  he  added,  in  contrite  amendment. 

Mrs.  Remington  turned  away.  She 
picked  up  her  furs,  nervously. 

"No,"  she  said  again,  "you  are 
quite  mistaken.  Some  are  denied 
that  gift.  I  should  like  to  play 
Chopin  for  you,  but — I  cannot." 

The  painter  watched  her  go  away. 
Then,  he  went  over  to  the  canvas  he 
had  been  working  on,  and  stood  be- 
fore it,  meditatively.  The  face  there 
was  not  a  happy  one,  nor  was  it  quite 
unhappy.  But  it  had  in  it  the  look 
— yes,  that  was  her  own  word — the 
look  of  one  denied.  It  had  her  look 
of  serene  surrender.  He  had  never 
before  seen  this  inner  rebellion  against 
her  fate.  He  picked  up  his  brushes, 
irresolutely.  A  line  here  and  there, 
perhaps —  He  laid  them  down.  The 
thing  was  too  nearly  done;  indeed,  it 
was  all  but  finished.  It  was  true,  as 
the  world  would  always  see  her,  as  he 
had  seen  her  until  to-day.  To  put 
that  lately  revealed  thing  there  would 
be  dastardly;  in  a  sense,  untrue.  The 
attempt  might  mean  failure  for  both 
conceptions. 

His  eye  fell  idly  on  a  small  canvas 
lying  ready  stretched  near  him.  His 
face  lighted  up.  He  set  it  quickly  on 
an  easel,  and  began  to  sketch  swiftly 
with  a  bit  of  charcoal.  It  was  only 
a  head,  its  salient  points  touched 
briefly  ;  a  head  set  on  wonderful  shoul- 
ders, whose  sweep  he  laid  on  in  one 
stroke.  Then,  he  flung  the  charcoal 
away,  and  took  up  his  brushes. 

For  four  hours  he  worked,  glancing 
behind  him,  now  and  then,  to  where 
the  almost-finished  portrait  of  Helen 
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Remington  stood;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  reminiscent  line,  not  for  inspiration. 
By-and-bye,  from  the  smoky,  green- 
ish background,  the  head  of  the 
woman  began  to  take  on  life.  The 
painter's  colors  were  true  to  the  hun- 
dredth of  a  sliding  scale.  The  dusky 
hair,  the  tea-rose  skin,  the  hps  that 
were  scarlet  and  beautiful — ^the  only 
really  beautiftd  feature  about  the  face 
—over  the  mouth  and  those  lips  the 
painter  lingered  as  he  lingered  no- 
where else,  for  he  meant  them  to  ex- 
press pure  beauty.  Then,  the  eyes 
began  to  come,  to  bum  from  their  hol- 
low setting.  Dark,  somber  eyes  they 
were,  full  of  pain  and  renunciation, 
vain  dreams  and  baffled  longing,  loneli- 
ness and  spirit  woe.  They  did  not 
speak;  they  cried  out. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  hours,  the 
painter  laid  his  brushes  down  with  a 
long  breath,  and  looked — satisfied.  He 
fumbled  about,  nervously,  until  he 
found  a  bit  of  brass  name-plate  unen- 
graved.  A  queer  fancy  had  come  to 
him.  He  wished  to  get  the  thing 
framed  and  named.  He  wished  to  see 
the  name-plate  under  it.  He  looked 
again  at  the  color  scheme.  It  was 
wonderful! — no  touch  of  color  any- 
where, save  in  those  wonderful  lips, 
and  a  blare  of  red  velvet  bodice,  with 
even  that  glimpse  of  garmenting  half- 
smothered  in  sable.  He  put  the  wet 
sketch  carefully  aside.  Then,  he 
dropped  the  bit  of  brass  in  his  pocket 
to  leave  at  an  engraver's,  and  went 
away. 

One  afternoon,  three  weeks  later, 
Remington  dropped  in  at  the  painter's 
studio.  The  painter  had  asked  him  to 
come  and  give  an  opinion  about  the 
framing  of  his  wife's  portrait.  Rem- 
ington had  seen  it  in  process  of  paint- 
ing and  since  its  completion,  and, 
after  a  mere  passing  glance  at  it,  he 
became  interested  in  framings.  He 
soon  made  up  his  mind — Remington's 
mind  moved  like  lightning,  always — 
and  then  he  went  breezily  about  the 
long  room,  turning  over  cherished  ar- 
rangements of  canvases  here  and  there. 
Suddenly,  he  halted. 

'*  Hullo  1"  he  said,  softly.    He  was 


standing  before  a  brackonette  in  a  far 
comer.  He  picked  up  a  dully-framed 
sketch,  and  brought  it  over  to  the 
Hght. 

*'*Dumb  Lips,'"  he  read,  slowly. 
"My  God,  I  should  say  so!  'Dumb 
Lips'!  Say,  when  did  you  do  this 
thing?" 

The  painter  turned,  startled.  Then, 
he  held  himself  by  the  firm  leash  of 
his  will.  A  queer  light  stole  into  his 
eyes. 

'*That,"  he  said,  evenly,  '^  doesn't 
amount  to  much.  An  idle  sketch,  in 
an  idle  hour." 

Remington  was  looking  at  it  from 
all  points,  confirming  his  first  enthu- 
siasm. 

**It's  the  best  thing  you've  ever 
done,"  he  said,  at  last.  **It  beats 
anything  here  all  hollow.  Where 'd 
you  get  your  model?  Half-starved 
her  first?" 

The  painter  started  again.  He  shot 
a  quick  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
portrait,  standing  almost  within  arm's 
reach  of  both  of  them.  He  looked  back 
at  Remington,  almost  incredulously. 
He  looked  at  his  sketch.  He  could  not 
believe  it  held  so  little  of  the  woman. 
It  had  not  been  a  sketch  from  life;  he 
had  not  meant  that  it  should  be.  But 
that  it  was  so  little  a  sketch  from  mem- 
ory he  could  not  believe. 

**0h,"  he  answered,  indifferently, 
•'it's  half-fancy,  half-life." 

Remington  laid  it  down,  only  to  re- 
turn to  it  time  and  again. 

**  Seems  to  me  that  woman's  crying 
out  for  everything,"  he  said,  once. 
•'Her  eyes  make  me  shiver.  What 
gave  you  the  idea?" 

"A  look  I  once  saw  in  a  woman's 
eyes,"  the  painter  answered,  briefly, 
from  behind  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"Lord!"  said  Remington,  shortly, 
"You  weren't  the  man  who  brought  it 
there?" 

"No,"  said  the  painter,  curtly,  "I 
wasn't  the  man." 

"But  it  was  a  man,"  asserted  Rem- 
ington. 

"Yes,"  said  the  painter;  "yes." 

At  last.  Remington  got  up  to  go,  and 
almost  irresistibly  he  went  back  for  a 
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final  look  at  the  picture  which  had  so 
enthralled  him. 

"You  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  this 
yet?'*  he  asked,  casually.  "Give  me 
first  refusal  on  it." 

The  painter  sat  in  silence  behind  his 
clouds  of  smoke,  weighing  many  mat- 
ters. His  eyes  darkened  and  bright- 
ened and  darkened  again  behind  their 
hazy  screen.  At  last,  he  sprang  up 
and  began  to  fish  about  for  some  wrap- 
ping paper. 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,  Reming- 
ton!" he  said,  grimly,  with  more  de- 
termination than  certainty  in  his  voice, 
"take  it  along  with  you  and  be  happy. 
Only — "  the  painter  hesitated  slightly 
— "don't  make  a  general  exhibition  of 
it;  not  yet." 

He  stopped  Remington's  protesta- 
tions and  thanks,  and  his  eager  tender 
of  it  back,  at  any  time,  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

"But  you  needn't  think,"  Reming- 
ton called  out,  as  he  opened  the  door, 
"that  I've  any  trace  of  a  desire  to  ex- 
hibit this  around,  promiscuously.  It's 
too  much  like  an  open  wound.  I'm 
crazy  over  it.  It's  a  sort  of  fetish, 
already." 

The  painter  retreated  to  his  couch, 
and  laid  himself  down  in  quiet;  he  took 
up  his  pipe,  and  puffed  perplexedly. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "this  is 
certainly  the  very  deuce!  For,  when 
she  sees  that,  she  will  curse  me  for  be- 
traying her.  And  that  blind  bat,  that 
mole,  that — "  His  synonymic  powers 
ceased,  abruptly.  "Well,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  I  win  or  I  lose.  By  so  much 
is  uncertainty  eliminated." 

Yet,  he  was  hardly  comforted.  And 
Remington's  momentary  appearance 
the  next  day  simply  extended  the  situ- 
ation, indefinitely. 

"Your  picture's  safe,"  Remington 
said,  with  a  queer  embarrassment. 
"You  know  that  old  Venetian  cabinet 
we  have  in  the  drawing-room?  It's 
inside  that.  Here's  the  key."  He 
touched  his  key-ring.  "  Nobody's  seen 
it  yet.  No,"  in  answer  to  a  compel- 
ling question  in  the  painter's  eyes, 
"not  even  Helen.  Somehow,  do  you 
know,"    Remington    continued,    still 


with  that  queer  hesitancy  about  Eis 
ready  tongue,  "I've  got  a  crazy  sort 
of  notion  about  that  thing.  I  don't 
want  everybody  to  see  it,  you  know — 
people  that  wouldn't  understand  or  ap- 
preciate it.     I  tell  you,  I'm  daffy." 

And  then  he  laughed,  almost  awk- 
wardly, and  went  away. 

It  was  almost  a  week  before  the 
painter  got  himself  enough  together  to 
go  over  to  the  Remingtons'.  But,  save 
for  a  warmer  welcome  than  usual,  in- 
duced by  his  long  absence  from  them, 
conditions  were  evidently  the  same. 
Helen  still  sat  calmly  in  her  high-armed 
chair  across  from  him.  Her  eyes  were 
the  same  calm,  brooding  ones.  That 
one  flash  of  hidden  fire  had  been 
pressed  back  and  smothered  again. 
And,  all  through  the  Winter,  the  third 
of  the  marriage,  matters  went  on  in 
the  same  monotonous  round. 

One  night,  in  the  early  Spring,  the 
painter  made  his  appearance  about 
eight  o'clock,  to  find  Remington  housed 
with  a  hard  cold,  and  a  theatre-party 
on  for  the  evening.  Helen  was  ready 
to  go,  reluctant  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, glad  that  the  painter  had  come 
in,  though  his  coming  rendered  her  only 
the  more  undecided  about  going  away. 
She  was  nerve-sensitive  to  any  pos- 
sible imputation  of  neglect  on  her  part 
toward  Remington.  That  thing  she 
strove  to  prevent,  both  for  him  and 
her. 

"Do  go  on,  Helen,  please,"  Reming- 
ton said,  at  length,  hoarsely  and  wear- 
ily. "Of  course,  you  can  telephone; 
but  it  should  have  been  done  three 
hours  ago.  I'm  only  absolutely  rag- 
ing with  discomfort.  If  death  or  fur- 
ther disaster  comes  on  me  and  smites 
me,  we  can  call  up  the  theatre." 

Helen  drew  a  little  breath.  "Very 
well,"  she  said,  quietly,  and  left  them. 

It  was  well  on  toward  eleven  o'clock 
when  Remington  got  up  from  his  couch, 
and  went  over  to  the  Venetian  cabinet 
which  rested  against  the  far  wall. 

"You've  got  to  show  it,"  he  said,  as 
he  unlocked  the  doors,  as  if  in  further 
urging  of  some  mooted  question.  "  It 
isn't  as  if  it  were  a  real  woman.     You 
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said  it  was  half-fancy.  I  know  how 
you  feel  about  it.  Lord,  man,  haven *t 
I  told  you  I'm  crazy  over  it?  But  the 
showing  of  it  may  mean  everything  for 
you.  It's  the  best  thing  you  ever  did. 
It's  got  all  the  superb  freshness  of  first 
lines  about  it.  You  haven't  dabbled 
over  it,  and  detailed  all  the  haunting 
mystery  out  of  it.  That  dumb 
mouth!" 

The  painter  came  over  to  Reming- 
ton.    His  cigar  was  dead. 

"Cut  it,  Remington,"  he  said,  crisp- 
ly. "When  I  told  you  it  was  half- 
fancy,  I  lied.  It's  a  Uving  woman. 
Lock  it  up,  up  yonder,  away " 

There  was  a  soft  sweep  along  the  pol- 
ished floor,  a  velvety  rush  of  skirts. 
Helen  came  toward  them,  slowly,  as  was 
her  wont,  her  rich  cloak  half -falling 
from  her  white  shoulders.  Her  black 
gown  trailed  behind  her. 

"You  are  able  to  be  up,  Paul?"  she 
said,  anxiously.  "  I  didn't  stay  for  the 
last  act." 

She  looked  at  the  painter.  He  had 
started  at  her  voice,  had  made  an  in- 
effectual movement  toward  the  table 
where  the  canvas  lay.  She  glanced 
in  that  direction,  and  the  dull  shine 
of  the  paint  caught  her  eye.  She 
moved  nearer  to  them.  Remington 
was  distinctly  conscious  of  a  half- 
guilty  feeling,  through  what  psycho- 
logical process  he  hardly  knew. 

"  You  brought  up  something  fresh?" 
she  asked  the  painter.  He  turned  ab- 
ruptly away  as  she  bent  over  the  sketch. 
He  watched  the  sudden  drawing  to- 
gether of  her  shoulders  as  she  caught 
the  idea.  He  followed  her  eyes  as  they 
traveled  swiftly  downward  to  where 
the  title  gleamed  against  the  dull 
frame. 

Then,  she  raised  herself  and  simply 
looked  at  them  both,  briefly  at  the 
painter,  long  at  her  husband.  As  she 
stood  facing  Remington,  with  the 
background  of  the  dark  walls  behind 
her,  a  growing,  thrilling,  throbbing 
fire  in  her  eyes,  the  painter  saw  before 
him,  leaping  into  living  flesh,  the  pro- 
totype of  that  sketch  lying  there  be- 
neath a  glaring,  tulip-shaded  lamp. 
And  the  other  man,  too,  saw. 


For  Remington  was  staring  at  her 
with  amazement,  wonder,  almost  fear. 
One  glance  he  shot  downward  at  the 
painting;  then,  he  looked  again  at  his 
wife. 

"Helen!"  he  cried,  sharply. 

She  stopped  his  sudden  step  toward 
her.  *^ Don't!"  she  said.  There  was 
something  in  her  voice  he  had  never 
heard  before.  Her  cloak  slipped 
slowly  from  her  shoulders.  It  fell  at 
last  in  a  gUttering  heap  about  her  feet. 
She  laid  one  ungloved  hand  on  the 
table.  Then,  she  looked  straight  into 
her  husband's  eyes. 

"I  am  so  tired  of  all  this,"  she  said, 
clearly;  "so  tired!  So  are  you.  I 
should  never  have  married  you.  I 
should  have  been  brave  enough  to  say 
no.  I  never  understood  why  you 
wanted  me,  why  you  should  have 
fancied  for  a  little  while  that  you 
loved  me — not  till  too  late.  You 
thought  wonderful  things  lay  behind 
my  silences,  and,  when  we  were  mar- 
ried and  that  which  you  thought  was 
there  did  not  come  out,  and  it  was 
mystery  no  longer,  and  seemed  only 
stupidity,  then  you  grew  weary.  I 
don't  blame  you  much.  Women  made 
as  I  am  cannot  hold  men.  I  can't 
make  myself  like  the  others.  I  could 
•  not  tell  you — how  I  loved  you.  Other 
women  can  talk  out  hidden  things, 
can  take  outsiders,  any  one,  behind 
the  holy  veil.  I  cannot  take — I  could 
not  take — even  you.  I  have  tried.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
understand  me.  For  two  years,  we 
have  been  more  separated  in  life  than 
some  are  in  death.  Now  and  then,  you 
have  cast  me  a  word,  a  word  that  has 
hurt  more  often  than  it  has  healed. 
You  have  never  seen  what  lay  back 
of  the  stillness."  She  stopped,  and 
looked  over  at  the  painter.  "I  saw 
you  knew  one  night  here — when  that 
baby  came  over  to  me — that  I  could 
have  been  happier."  Her  hands 
wrung  themselves  together,  the  gloved 
against  the  ungloved  one.  Then,  she 
went  steadily  on  : 

"That  other  morning  in  the  studio 
— it  was  the  one  confession  of  my  con- 
fessionless  life.     I  have  not  the  power 
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of  expression.  He  needs  it  in  a  wo- 
man. He  is  disappointed  in  me.  I 
am  tired  of  pretending  to  him.  to  my- 
self, to  his  world.  There  is  nothing  to 
hold  us  together — nothing.  Tell  him 
to  let  me  go  away.  He  would  be  hap- 
pier, not  so  irritated,  more  at  peace. 
He  would  not  miss  me  at  all,  save, 
perhaps,  the  mere  bodily  presence. 
He  would  forget  that." 

She  stopped,  nerveless.  The  painter 
came  over  to  her  as  she  stood  panting 
against  the  table  edge. 

"Quick!**  he  said,  imperiously. 
"Tell  him  the  truth  before  you  stop, 
that  you  leave  him  for  love  of  him — 
for  love's  sake!" 

Once  again,  she  looked  at  Remington 
directly,  dully.  ** Yes, "she  said,  pas- 
sively ;  **  I  love  you  enough  to  go  away, 
to  make  you  happier  without  me  than 
you  can  be  with  me.  Enough  for  that, 
enough  for  that!" 

She  was  muttering  the  words  over, 
almost  stupidly.     Her  eyes  were  half- 


closed,  and  long,  wavelike  shudders 
crept  over  her. 

Remington  bent  down  like  a  crimi- 
nal, and  picked  up  her  cloak.  He 
wrapped  it  about  her.  Suddenly,  his 
hand  struck  at  the  table,  sharply. 

"Not  understand  you!"  he  said, 
savagely,  harshly.  "  No,  I  never  have  ! 
But  this  painted  thing — it's  struck  me 
deep.  For  two  months,  I've  had  it 
locked  away  from  any  eyes,  your  eyes 
— your  eyes  that  could  not  understand. 
How,  in  God's  name,  have  I  come  to 
understand  this  lifeless  thing,  to  wor- 
ship it,  and  all  in  blindness?  I  locked 
it  away  from  you — you!  I  thought 
you  couldn't  understand!" 

The  painter  turned  softly  and 
slipped  unnoticed  from  the  room. 
He  went  down  the  avenue  with  long, 
swinging  strides. 

"I  knew  it!"  he  said,  over  and  over 
again,  with  a  half-insane  exulting. 
"I  knew  that  she  could  tell  it  out.  I 
knew  that  she  could  tell  itl" 
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ON    HEART-BREAK    ROAD 

*^/^H,  the  road  is  hard,"  laughed  one, 

^^     "Bitter  the  weather; 
Let's  bide  at  the  inn  of  Forgetfulness, 
Drunken  together — 
Heigho,  heigho! 
Drunken  together!" 

"Oh,  the  road  is  hard,"  wept  one, 

"Sorry  the  trying; 
Let's  lie  'neath  the  walls  of  otir  Hearts'  Desire, 
Wretchedly  dying — 
Alas,  alas! 
Wretchedly  dying  1" 

"Oh,  the  road  is  hard,"  prayed  one; 

"Grant  us  to-morrow 
To  knock  at  the  gates  of  thy  Perfect  Peace, 
•    Purged  by  our  sorrow — 
Spare  us,  good  Lord, 
Purged  by  our  sorrow." 

Emery  Pottle. 
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By  Beatrix  Buchanan 


Thb  Vicarage,  Glaston. 
Monday.  October  24. 

M  Y  DEAR  DOLLIE: 
Henceforth,  I  abandon  you 
as  hopeless  !  I  besought  your 
advice,  and  you  regaled  me  with  scoff- 
ings,  heartless  jests,  and  quotations  of 
prodigious  antiquity;  so,  I  shall  look 
to  you  no  more  for  assistance,  but  do 
my  best  to  wriggle  out  of  this  dire 
dilemma,  alone  and  unaided! 

But  you  need  not  tell  me  I  am  not 
in  love  with  either  of  them,  for  if  /  do 
not  know  the  sensation  of  being  in 
love,  I  should  like  to  know  who  does. 
Alas,  my  heart  is  of  so  peculiarly 
elastic  a  fabric  that  I  have  felt  the 
sensation  too  often,  already,  to  de- 
ceive myself  now!  Though  you  re- 
fuse to  give  me  any  help,  I  presume 
you  are  still  interested  in  me  and  my 
boys,  so,  let  your  hair  rise  on  end,  and 
stand  upright,  while  you  read  the 
alarming  intelligence  that,  by  this. day 
week,  I  must  makeup  my  mind  whether 
I  will  be  Mrs.  Tom  Trelawney,  or  Mrs. 
Claude  Phillipson!  Isn't  it  truly  aw- 
ful, Dollie,  when  you  reflect  that  I 
really  love  them  both? 

Now,  I  must  tell  you  how  things 
have  been  brought  to  this  fearful  pass. 
You  know  Tom  is  walking  the  hos- 
pitals, and  Claude  is  writing  a  play, 
don't  you?  Well,  Tom — so  he  says — 
sees  my  face  between  him  and  all  his 
patients  and  physic  bottles,  so  that  he 
muddles  them  all  up — a  horrid  idea,  to 
muddle  fne  up  with  sick  people  and 
black  draughts,  isn't  it? — ^and  Claude 
announces  that  all  the  characters  in 
his  play,  be  they  women,  or  be  they 
men;  be  they  saints,  or  be  they — the 
other  things,  all  are  growing  into  liv- 
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ing  images  of  me,  and  he  fears  the 
manager  may  consider  the  result  a 
trifle  monotonous. 

So,  the  boys,  who,  as  you  know, 
have  been  chums  for  years,  put  their 
wise  young  heads  together  and  con- 
cocted a  letter,  which  Tom  wrote,  say- 
ing that,  as  I  had  known  for  months 
how  dear  I  was  to  them  both,  they 
would  be  infinitely  obliged  to  me  if  I 
would  put  an  end  to  their  agonizing 
suspense,  and  that  the  one  who  was  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  be  chosen,  would 
leave  the  country,  and  return  only 
when  he  could  meet  me  calmly  as  the 
wife  of  his  dearest  friend!  Oh,  Dollie, 
fancy  my  having  to  banish  one  of  my 
boys,  when  I  simply  can't  exist  with- 
out the  pair!  The  dear  donkeys  com- 
plicated matters  by  writing  to  dad, 
and  explaining  why  they  had  pressed 
me  for  an  answer,  and  the  result  was 
that  dad  called  me  into  his  study  this 
morning,  and  talked  to  me  quite  seri- 
ously. 

"Peggie,"  he  said,  in  his  solemn, 
churchy  fashion,  "it  seems  to  me  you 
have  been  encouraging  these  two 
young  men  to  think  you  care  for  one 
of  them;  now,  which  one  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  dad,"  I  made  an- 
swer, in  sober  truth. 

"Don't  know!"  ejaculated  my  re- 
vered parent,  in  much  perplexity. 
"Don't  you  care  for  either  of  them, 
my  child?" 

"On  the  contrary,  dad,  I  love  them 
both  to  distraction,"  I  said,  almost 
weeping,  "but  I  can't  marry  either  of 
them  when  it  means  that  the  other  will 
go  away,  and  I  sha'n't  see  him  again 
for  ages,  possibly  years!" 

Dad  frowned,  unfeelingly,  and  I  saw 
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at  once  that  no  help  would  come  from 
his  direction. 

*' Peggie,*'  he  said,  and,  believe  me, 
his  voice  sounded  as  it  does  when  he 
is  delivering  one  of  his  Lenten  ad- 
dresses, **it  is  a  sore  trial  to  me  to  see 
you  approach  such  a  solemn  subject 
as  marriage  in  such  a  reprehensible 
spirit  of  levity.  Either  you  love  one 
of  these  young  men,  or  you  love  neither 
of  them.  For  a  week,  you  may  give 
the  matter  full  consideration;  on  next 
Monday,  you  must  let  me  know  the  re- 
sult. Meanwhile,  to  facilitate  your 
decision,  I  am  asking  Tom  to  dine  with 
us  to-morrow  night,  and  Claude  on 
Thursday.  I  am  afraid,  Peggie,  this 
lamentable  state  of  your  mind  would 
not  have  existed  had  your  dear  mother 
been  spared  to  us.  I  hoped  I  had 
filled  her  place  a  little  more  satisfac- 
torily.    There,  run  along,  my  child!" 

Poor,  dear  old  daddy! 

Just  outside  the  study  door  I  met 
Major  Savile,  and  I  am  convinced 
dad  confided  his  anxieties  to  him,  for 
there  was  positively  a  wicked  twinkle 
in  his  quizzical  gray  eyes  at  luncheon. 
I  am  not  sure  that  1  like  quizzical  eyes; 
do  you?  And,  when  dad  mentioned 
Mrs.  Hopper,  the  new  woman  of  our 
parish,  the  major  said:  **I  don't  fancy 
those  stern  members  of  the  gentler  sex  ; 
a  true  woman  ought  to  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  her  mind,  eh, 
Peggie?"  Of  course,  I  blushed  like 
an  idiot! 

I  wonder  when  Major  Savile  is  going. 
How  he  can  enjoy  life  in  this  dreary 
old  vicarage,  after  tasting  of  the  joys  of 
India,  passes  my  comprehension.  He 
has  been  here  seven  weeks,  and  never 
talks  of  going.  He  annoys  me  in 
some  things;  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
look  so  very  much  younger  than  dad, 
when  they  are  just  the  same  age.  His 
hair  is  rather  pretty,  very  thick  and 
wavy,  and  only  flecked  here  and  there 
with  silver,  while  poor  old  dad's  is 
snowy  white,  and  painfully  skimpy 
on  top;  but  that  is  as  it  should  be  at 
the  age  of  forty-two,  isn't  it?  Major 
Savile  certainly  cheers  dad  up  a  good 
bit,  but  I  wish  he  would  remember 
that  I  have  worn  long  dresses  and  had 


my  hair  up  for  the  last  two  years.  A 
man  is  such  a  silly  who  treats  a  grown- 
up young  woman  as  if  she  were  still  at 
school.  Now,  Tom  and  Claude  are  so 
different;  they  both  understand  I'm 
grown-up,  though  they  knew  me  years 
ago.  They  are  so  sensible,  dear  things! 
Oh,  Dollie,  how  my  spirit  groans 
within  me!  What  am  I  to  do?  If  only 
some  strong,  capable  person  would 
come  forward  and  settle  the  momen- 
tous question  now  and  for  evermore,  or 
if  only  I  could  marry  them  both!  But 
I  suppose  the  very  thought  of  such  a 
thing  should  appall  me;  so,  farewell! 
Pray  that  to-morrow  night  may  clear 
my  difficulties  away,  and  believe  me, 
dearest, 

Yotirs  eternally, 

Peggie. 

The  Vicarage,  Glaston. 

Tuesday,  October  25.    1 1.30  p.m. 
Dear  Old  Doll: 

It  is  all  settled,  and  you  can't  think 
what  a  load  is  off  my  mind!  Of 
course,  it  is  Tom  I  love  best  of  all — 
dear,  bright,  merry  Tom!  He  looked 
just  a  trifle — well,  sheepish — if  that 
isn't  too  ugly  a  word  to  apply  to  such 
a  darling! — ^when  he  first  came  into 
the  room,  and  seemed  awfully  ab- 
sorbed in  the  buckles  on  his  shoes;  but 
he  just  rattled  on  in  his  usual  light- 
hearted  way,  and  what  do  you  think? 
— he  brought  me  a  box  of  the  most 
lovely  marrons  glacés  I  have  ever  seen; 
but  he  didn't  give  them  to  me  himself; 
he  asked  the  maid  to  put  them  in  my 
room.  Before  going  away,  he  man- 
aged to  whisper:  "Peg,  dear,  there's 
something  up-stairs  for  you,  and,  when 
you  go  up,  you'll  eat  them,  and  think 
of  me,  won't  you?"  They  were  most 
delicious,  and  I  did  think  of  him  while 
I  ate  them,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  could  not  possibly  ever  regret 
marrying  the  dear  boy.  I  think  I  had 
better  let  dad  hear  to-morrow  morning 
that  I  know  my  own  mind  at  last,  and 
then  Claude  won't  come  on  Thursday. 
Poor  old  Claude! 

The  evening  went  off  very  well,  with 
only  one  tiny  hitch,  when  Major  Sa- 
vile was  a  nuisance  at   dinner.     He 
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got  on  the  subject  of  that  silly  Educa- 
tion Bill  that  dad  is  so  much  interested 
in,  and  drew  out  Tom's  notions  con- 
cerning it.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth 
in  confidence,  dear  Dollie,  I  don't  be- 
lieve Tom  knows  any  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  and  probably  cares  as  little. 
I  must  admit,  too,  that  the  poor  boy's 
remarks  were  not  over-brilliant!  I 
quite  felt  for  him,  naturally,  for,  if  there 
is  a  really  objectionable  topic  of  con- 
versation, it's  politics.  One  always 
has  to  put  on  an  interested,  compre- 
hending expression  when  one  is  simply 
bored  to  death,  and,  personally,  I  find 
it  beastly  hard  to  chime  in  with  an  in- 
telligent remark  at  the  right  moment. 
This  all  goes  to  prove  how  truly  Tom 
and  I  are  suited  to  each  other,  doesn't 
it?  The  major  is  always  talking  poli- 
tics with  dad,  which  is  extremely  boring 
for  me,  and  I  do  hate  an  old  man  who 
delights  in  making  a  young  one  look 
like  a  fool,  don't  you? 

Well,  it's  long  past  midnight  now, 
Dollie,  so  I'll  wish  you  good  night. 
You  are  to  be  my  chief  bridesmaid,  of 
course.  What  would  you  like  to  wear? 
I  am  sure  you  will  look  a  love  in  any- 
thing, and  I  know  you  will  adore  Tom 
when  you  come  to  know  him  well. 
Good  night! 

Yours,  peacefully  at  last, 
Peggie. 

P.  S. — On  further  consideration, 
Dollie,  dear,  I  think  it  would  be  wiser 
not  to  tell  dad  just  yet  about  my  sud- 
den decision,  lest  he  should  be  more 
distressed  than  ever,  and  think  I  have 
not  weighed  the  matter  sufficiently  in 
my  mind.  Do  you  think  Peggie  Tre- 
lawney  sotmds  really  well? 

The  Vicarage,  Glaston. 
Thursday,  October  27.   11.45  p-m. 
Dearest  Doll: 

I  hope  you  have  destroyed  the  last 
idiotic  letter  I  sent  you!  I  can't  think 
how  I  could  ever  have  written  it,  or 
thought  of  marrying  Tom,  when  such 
a  brilliant  being  exists  as  my  Claude! 
He  has  only  just  gone,  and,  of  course, 
I  am  htirrying  to  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  you  mtist  answer  by  return  of  post 
with  hearty  congratulations!     I  am  so 


glad  you  haven't  replied  to  my  last 
letter  yet;  it  would  have  been  so 
awkward  to  have  received  congratula- 
tions about  Tom,  now  that  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  Claude  who  is  the  lodestar 
of  my  existence  !  Oh,  Dollie,  he  looked 
so  pale  this  evening,  and,  even  when  I 
wasn't  looking  at  him,  I  felt  his  eyes 
were  on  me;  and  I  could  read  suspense 
in  their  glorious  depths!  I  do  like 
dark  eyes  best,  don't  you,  Dollie? 
There  is  such  fire  in  them;  and,  you 
know,  though  Tom's  blue  eyes  are  very 
sweet,  they  are  nothing  to  Claude's! 
And  Claude  doesn't  wear  a  silly  little 
downy  mustache  like  Tom's.  Clean- 
shaven men  always  look  so  much  more 
interesting,  don't  they?  I  am  sure 
Claude  will  shortly  be  recognized  as  the 
greatest  living  genius;  he  is  such  a  won- 
derful, soulful  poet.  When  I  came  up 
to  my  room  just  now,  I  found  some 
exquisite  red  roses,  and  a  beautiful 
verse  of  his  own  writing,  all  about  me! 
It  is  absolutely  sacred  to  me,  or  I 
would  copy  it  out  for  your  delectation; 
but  you  must  be  contented  with  imagin- 
ing how  sweet  it  is. 

Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear,  that 
odious  Major  Savile  actually  corrected 
Claude  at  dinner  when  he  was  quoting 
some  lovely  lines  that  he  said  were 
Shelley's?  The  major  said  that  they 
were  Pope's,  and  that  Claude  had  al- 
tered them  a  bit;  then,  he  quoted  them 
again  his  own  way,  and  I  must  admit 
they  sounded  a  teeny-weeny  scrap 
nicer,  though  not  very  much  !  Claude's 
eyes  just  flashed  a  bit,  and  he  said,  in 
his  splendid,  manly  way: 

"  Pardon  me,  major;  I  can  assure  you 
my  version  is  the  correct  one!" 

But  the  major  only  laughed,  and 
said: 

"Very  well,  my  dear  boy;  just  look 
the  passage  up  when  you  get  home.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  my  memory's 
played  me  false  again." 

I  shall  look  it  up  myself,  to-morrow; 
though,  of  course,  I  know  Claude  is 
right. 

Do  you  know,  Dollie,  I  am  sure  that 
if  I  had  married  Tom,  Claude  would 
have  died  of  a  broken  heart?  He  is 
just  one  of  those  intense,  nervous,  artis- 
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tic  people  who  are  all  heart,  and  his 
very  eyes  tell  me  he  adores  me!  Tom, 
of  course,  will  feel  a  bit  depressed  when 
dad  tells  him  the  news,  but  those 
happy-go-lucky  nattires  never  feel  very 
deeply,  do  they? 

Heigho!  I  feel  quite  solemn  to- 
night! Fancy  me  the  wife  of  a  per- 
fect genius  like  Claude?  Do  you 
think  crêpe  de  chine  is  better  than  the 
orthodox  white  satin  for  my  wedding 
gown?  Of  course,  it  wouldn't  wear  so 
well,  but  that  doesn't  matter,  does  it? 
I  always  pity  the  poor  brides  who  are 
everlastingly  appearing  in  réchauffés 
of  their  wedding  gowns!  Oh,  the 
peace  of  having  it  all  settled  at  last, 
and  rightly  settled,  too!  I  shall  wait 
till  Monday  to  tell  dad,  as  Claude  is  so 
sweet  with  that  anxious  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  I  shall  always  sign  my  name 
Margaret  Phillipson;  I  don't  like  the 
alliteration  of  Peggie,  do  you?  Good- 
bye, my  dear  old  Dollie! 

Your  happy,  happy, 
Peggie. 

P.  S. — I  wish  to  goodness  dad 
hadn't  told  Major  Savile  about  my 
boys.  His  eyes  are  always  teasing  me, 
and  I  can  see  them  now,  asking  me 
when  I  am  going  to  know  my  own 
mind!  I  do  wish  he  would  go  away 
before  I  tell  dad.  I  hate  being 
laughed  at,  don't  you? 

Second  P.  S. — I  wonder  where  Tom 
will  take  himself?  I  do  hope  he  will 
choose  a  climate  that  suits  him,  poor 
darling! 

The  Vicarage,  Glaston. 
Friday,  October  28. 
Dear  Dollie: 

Once  more  I  am  the  most  miserable 
of  girls!  I  can't  do  it!  I. can't  marry 
Claude  and  banish  my  dear  Tom,  who 
is  so  cheery  and  helpful!  Claude,  of 
course,  is  perfect,  but  I  fancy  he  would 
depress  me  at  times.  Again,  I  know 
Tom's  wild  flow  of  spirits  might  oc- 
casionally get  on  my  nerves,  and  I  can 
almost  hear  myself  saying:  **Tom,  for 
heaven's  sake,  be  quiet!" 

And  yet,  it  is  delicious  to  have  some 
one  at  hand  who  is  palpably  happy  in 
this  weary  world,  isn't  it?     Of  course. 


Claude  would  be  very  restful;  just 
think  of  sitting  in  the  room  with  him, 
while  marvelous  thoughts  and  ideas 
career  through  his  poetic  brain,  and 
just  picture  me  being  feted  and  ca- 
ressed by  the  thousands  of  great  people 
yearning  to  be  in  touch  with  the  poet 
of  the  century! 

Now,  Tom,  also,  would  make  an 
ideal  husband;  he  would  get  me  a 
hunter,  and  let  me  ride  after  the 
hounds,  and  that  would  be  such 
a  treat,  after  dad's  old-womanish 
scruples  and  misgivings  about  my 
riding.  Woe  is  me!  The  more  I 
think,  the  more  addled  my  head  be- 
comes. Is  there  no  help  for  me — 
none?  I  was  awake  nearly  all  night 
wondering  if  things  would  ever  shape 
themselves,  and  that  nasty  Major 
Savile  looked  at  me  so  hard  at  break- 
fast when  I  handed  him  his  second 
cup  of  tea. 

**H'm!  Peggie,  you  look  as  if  you 
had  had  a  bad  night,"  he  remarked, 
brutally.  "Little  girls  who  don't 
sleep  must  have  something  on  their 
minds!" 

Beast!  I  genuinely  hate  the  man! 
Poor  old  dad  beams  mild  inquiry  at 
me  daily  from  behind  his  glasses,  and 
I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  give  him 
an  answer!  I  have  only  two  more 
whole  days  in  which  to  decide.  Aid 
me,  Dollie,  or  I  shall  die! 

Yours  distractedly, 

Peggie. 

P.  S. — By  the  way,  I  looked  up  the 
quotation  under  discussion  last  night. 
It  is  Pope's  ;  so,  Major  Savile  was  right! 
I  really  don't  wonder  poor  Claude  for- 
gets things  sometimes;  his  mind  is  like 
a  great  caldron,  seething  with  mar- 
velous imaginings.  As  for  that  stupid 
major,  he  is  a  mere  walking  encyclo- 
pedia. I  hate  people  who  know  every- 
thing, don't  you? 

The  Vicarage,  Glaston. 
Saturday,  October  29. 
Dear  Dollie: 

I've  got  it — ^a  veritable  inspiration 
that  darted  into  my  brain  as  I  was 
putting  out  the  clean  surplices  for  to- 
morrow!     Never  did  I  think  I  should 
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rise  to  my  own  rescue  in  so  wonderful 
a  manner!  Why,  to-morrow  night 
will  be  All-hallows  Eve,  and  the 
spirits  that  be  shall  decide  my  fate! 
I  shall  place  myself  unreservedly  in 
their  hands,  observing  the  necessary 
ritual,  and  at  the  witching  hour  I  shall 
arise,  and  comb  my  hair,  and  bite  an 
apple  before  a  mirror,  when  I  shall  be^ 
hold  him,  whichever  of  them  it  be, 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  Confess, 
Doll,  it's  a  fine  way  of  settling  it.  I 
am  hugely  pleased  with  the  cuteness 
of  my  little  self,  but  I  don't  know  how 
I  shall  exist  till  the  great  moment 
comes,  for  I  feel  in  my  ever-prophetic 
bones  that  he  will  appear,  and  I 
pledge  myself  to  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment of  All-hallows! 

And  now,  I  must  keep  Tom  and 
Claude  continually  and  impartially 
before  my  mental  eyes.  Oh,  DoUie, 
little  will  you  dream,  when  you  are 
snoring  placidly  in  your  snug  little 
bed,  that  your  poor  Peggie  is  bravely 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  supernatural  to 
settle  the  course  of  her  future  life! 
And  think,  to  do  the  thing  properly — 
for  I  don't  believe  in  doing  things  by 
halves — I  shall  not  consult  the  looking- 
glass  in  my  own  cozy  room.  No!  I 
shall  leave  the  prosaic,  modern  portion 
of  the  house,  and  betake  myself  to  the 
large  mirror  which  hangs  in  the  corridor 
of  the  old,  old  wing;  and,  though  in- 
wardly I  may  quake,  outwardly  I  shall 
comport  myself  with  the  necessary 
pluck  and  determination.  So,  now, 
farewell,  my  Dollie.  My  next  letter 
will  contain  the  all-important,  final 
piece  of  news,  so  I  sign  myself  now. 

Yours,  dear,  with  much  solemnity, 

Peggie. 

The  Vicarage,  Glaston. 

All-hallows  Night.     12.30  a.m. 
Darling  Doll: 

Oh,  oh,  ohl  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  this  dreadful  night!  Let  me  cast 
some  of  its  awfulness  away  by  confid- 
ing it  to  you,  relying  always  on  your 
ancient  promise  to  consign  my  epistles 
to  the  fiâmes! 

I  am  undone,  Dollie!  The  spirits 
have  not   answered  my   appeal,   but 


something  fearful  has  happened,  in- 
stead. I  know  not  how  I  am  to  sur- 
vive the  next  few  days;  death,  oblivion 
of  any  sort,  would  be  welcome,  and  I 
wish  Tom  and  Claude  at  the  further- 
most ends  of  the  universe  for  having 
forced  me  into  such  a  situation.  Let 
me  unburden  myself,  my  dear. 

I  stayed  in  the  study  with  dad  and 
the  major  till  eleven  o'clock,  though 
I  was  yawning  prodigiously,  and  dad 
kept  begging  me  to  go  to  bed,  until,  at 
last,  the  major  said:  "You  really  look 
as  sleepy  as  an  owl,  little  girl."  (How 
I  abominate  being  called  "little  girl"!) 
"What  on  earth  makes  you  persist  in 
sitting  up  to-night?"  Then,  like  the 
fool  I  am,  I  promptly  blushed,  and  had 
to  retire  lest  that  same  objectionable 
blush  should  raise  suspicion  in  his  busy 
mind!     What  a  detestable  man  he  is! 

Well,  I  whiled  away  the  moments 
alone  up  here  till  I  heard  dad  and  the 
major  say  good  night;  then,  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  and,  behold,  it  was  five  min- 
utes to  twelve  !  I  had  unbound  my  hair, 
so  it  was  all  hanging  over  my  shoulders, 
and  I  put  on  my  best  white  wrapper 
to  propitiate  the  invisibles;  then,  I 
went  forth,  armed  with  a  lighted 
candle,  an  apple,  and  my  comb.  I 
felt  a  trifle  shivery  with  nervousness, 
and  rejoiced  thereat,  as  being  an  appro- 
priate sensation,  and  I  reached  the 
corridor  without  meeting  a  soul  or 
hearing  the  faintest  noise.  The  out- 
side elements  smiled  at  my  endeavors, 
for  the  moon  came  streaming  in 
through  the  window  by  the  mirror,  and 
I  could  see  the  church  quite  plainly, 
and  the  shining  white  tombstones  that 
looked  so  cold  and  deserted  out  there 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night!  The 
effect  was  most  ghostlike,  so  I  blew 
out  my  candle,  and  opened  the  window 
wide.  The  wind  was  sharp  and  Wintry, 
and  I  have  never  experienced  anything 
like  the  icy  thrills  that  ran  down  my 
spine  as  I  waited  there  in  solitude  for 
the  clock  to  strike.  Then,  one,  two, 
three — I  bit  bravely  into  the  apple, 
and  combed  my  hair  for  dear  life  while 
the  metallic  old  clock  went  on — four, 
five —  Horrors  !  I  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching behind  me,  and. I  shut  my 
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eyes,  still  munching  the  apple  at  the 
risk  of  dying  an  inglorious  death  by 
choking.  Six ,  seven ,  eight —  The  foot- 
steps were  almost  at  my  side,  and,  with 
a  supreme  effort,  I  opened  my  eyes. 

Dollie!  There,  facing  me  in  the 
mirror,  I  beheld  Major  Sa  vile,  with 
an  expression  of  utter  bewilderment 
written  large  on  his  countenance!  He 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
asked  me,  in  peculiar  tones:  "What 
are  you  doing  here,  Peggie?  " 

At  first,  I  had  been  paralyzed  with 
fear,  but,  at  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice,  I  dropped  the  apple,  wrenched 
myself  free,  and  fled  for  all  1  was  worth 
back  to  the  shelter  of  my  own  room. 

Oh,  Dollie,  here  I  sit,  still  shaking 
in  every  limb,  my  door  locked,  and 
my  heart  beating  so  madly  that  I  can 
almost  hear  as  well  as  feel  it!  What 
must  the  major  think  of  me?  What 
were  the  spirits  doing,  that  they  did 
not  protect  me,  even  if  they  would 
not  befriend  me?  And,  oh,  when 
Major  Savile  tells  dad,  what  shall  I  do? 
Poor  old  dad!  he'll  break  his  heart  to 
think  I  am  so  full  of  superstition. 
There  is  nothing  he  despises  like  super- 
stition; Tm  sure  I  don't  know  why, 
for  it  certainly  adds  to  the  thrilliness 
of  life!  I  left  my  candlestick  and  the 
remnant  of  apple  behind  me,  and, 
when  the  major  finds  them,  he  is  so 
cute  that  he  may  possibly  guess  my 
purpose!  Of  course,  he  will  report  the 
whole  thing  to  dad,  and  then  the  mur- 
der must  out!  Was  ever  girl  in  such 
hobble  before?  I  wonder.  To  think 
of  all  I  have  braved,  and  yet  won  noth- 
ing! Well,  it  will  do  no  good  to  sit 
up  any  later,  so  good  night.  Pity 
me,  dear  Dollie,  from  the  utmost 
depths  of  your  sympathetic  heart! 

Yours,  bowed  with  shame  and  con- 
ftision, 

Peggie. 

The  Vicarage,  Glaston, 
Monday,  November  i. 
My  Precious  Doll: 

The  spirits  were  not  so  very  much 
out,  after  all!  My  dear,  prepare  for  a 
great  surprise  while  I  relate  to  you  the 
ending  of  all  my  woes. 


When  I  had  finished  my  last  letter 
to  you,  I  flung  myself  into  my  downy 
couch,  where  I  dreamed  of  hideous 
hobgoblins  who  mocked  at  my  de- 
spair; and,  when  Jane  appeared  this 
morning  with  my  tea,  I  felt  the  very 
limpest  of  washed-out  rags.  But  I 
gathered  my  last  remaining  sparks  of 
energy  together,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had 
my  clothes  on,  I  dashed  off  in  search 
of  my  lost  relics.  Horrible  to  relate, 
not  a  candle  or  an  apple  was  to  be 
found,  and  you  can't  think  how  pro- 
saic the  spot  looked  in  the  pale  morn- 
ing stmshine.  Alas,  I  looked  still 
more  prosaic  with  cheeks  that  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  my  own  lost 
candle.  Breakfast  was  an  awful  or- 
deal. I  never  dared  to  peep  at  Major 
Savile  till  I  knew  him  to  be  engrossed 
in  his  paper,  and  even  then,  his  ear 
and  the  back  of  his  curly  head,  which 
alone  were  visible,  seemed  to  me  brist- 
ling with  curiosity  and  amusement.  I 
got  into  hot  water  by  giving  him  the 
wrong  cup  of  tea. 

*'Good  heavens,  Peggie,"  he  cried, 
when  he  tasted  it,  "have  you  emptied 
the  whole  sugar-bowl  into  this  luckless 
cup?  What  is  your  motive  for  sweet- 
ening me  up  this  morning?  " 

Gruesome,  wasn't  it?  As  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  dad  wandered  off 
to  the  schools,  and  I  was  about  to 
follow  him,  when  the  major  made  me 
pause. 

"One  moment,  Peggie!"  he  said; 
"I  have  found  some  belongings  of 
yours,  and,  if  you  come  with  me  now, 
I  will  show  you  where  1  put  them." 

No  choice  was  left  me  but  to  follow 
him  into  the  morning-room,  feeling, 
indeed,  a  mere  worm  of  earth.  He 
went  over  to  the  window-seat,  and 
drew  forth  from  behind  it  the  tell-tale 
candlestick,  and  the  remains  of  the 
apple,  now  brown  and  shriveled  like  a 
miniature  mummy.  Then,  he  de- 
posited his  spoil  on  the  table,  and 
looked  at  me.  Dollie,  never  in  all  my 
former  existence  did  I  so  curse  myself 
for  being  short!  Had  I  been  a  few 
inches  taller,  I  am  sure  I  could  have 
held  my  own  with  calmness,  if  not 
with  dignity.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
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was  tortured  with  inward  giggles  of 
unadulterated  nervousness,  and  shook 
like  an  aspen  leaf. 

**  Peggie,  "  began  the  trying  crea- 
ture, "what  were  you  doing  in  that 
corridor  last  night?  Good  little  girls 
should  be  asleep  at  midnight,  not 
standing  by  open  windows,  trying  to 
catch  cold." 

The  brilliant  idea  forced  itself  into 
my  brain  to  pretend  I  was  a  somnam- 
bulist; but,  with  his  usual  quick  per- 
ception, the  major  must  have  read  my 
very  thoughts. 

'*You  were  not  walking  in  your 
sleep,"  he  continued;  "your  exit  was 
too  rapid  to  admit  of  such  an  idea!" 
I  stood  still  as  a  statue,  feeling  a  very 
Simple  Simon  of  stupidity.  '*I  have 
not  told  your  father  yet!"  finished  my 
tormentor. 

Then,  I  fotmd  my  voice.  "  Please, 
Major  Savile,  don't  tell  dad!"  I  im- 
plored. 

His  eyes  twinkled  with  greater  mis- 
chief than  ever,  and  he  calmly  pro- 
duced some  tobacco,  and  rolled  him- 
self a  cigarette.  How  I  loathed  him 
for  his  coolness!  How  was  it  my  fear- 
ful agitation  produced  no  correspond- 
ing effect  on  him? 

**H'm!  So,  you  were  being  a 
naughty  little  girl,  and  don't  wish  dad 
to  know  about  it,  eh  ?  "  He  lighted  up, 
and  puffed  out  rings  of  smoke.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Peggie;  confession 
being  good  for  the  soul,  little  girls 
can't  expect  to  get  into  mischief,  and 
get  off  scot  free!  Tell  me  what  you 
were  up  to  last  night,  and  I'll  do  the 
scolding,  and  not  tell  your  father. 
That's  a  fair  bargain,  isn't  it?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  for?" 
I  blurted  out,  to  give  myself  time. 

"Women  have  not  the  sole  monop- 
oly of  all  the  curiosity  that  abounds 
in  the  world,  my  child,"  he  answered; 
"I  confess  you  have  arotxsed  mine. 
But,  of  course,  you  needn't  tell  me  if 
you  don't  like." 

I  pondered  for  a  moment.  Either 
I  must  grieve  my  dear  old  dad,  or  be 
a  source  of  everlasting  amusement  to 
his  tiresome  friend;  and  I  preferred 
the  latter  fate. 


"I'll  tell  you,"  I  said,  with  as  much 
defiance  as  I  could  muster  up,  though 
I  knew  a  very  little  would  make  me 
cry;  "  and  I  don't  care  a  rap  if  you 
laugh  at  me  or  despise  me  for  the  rest 
of  your  life!  Last  night  was  All- 
hallows  Eve,  and — and  Tom  and 
Claude  both  wish  to  marry  me,  and 
I'm  not  quite  sure  which — ^which  one 
I — like  best!  So,  I  remembered  the 
old  superstition  of  combing  one's  hair, 
and  eating  an  apple  before  a  mirror,  at 
midnight." 

There  was  a  huge  lump  in  my 
throat  that  got  into  my  way  when  I 
was  speaking,  so  I  paused  a  moment. 
I  wasn't  looking  at  the  major  then, 
but,  somehow,  I  knew  he  had  stopped 
laughing. 

"Well,"  he  urged,  "and  what  did 
you  suppose  would  be  the  result  of 
such  a  performance?" 

"Oh — oh,"  I  stuttered  on,  weakly, 
"then  the  face  of  one's  future  hus- 
band will  appear  in  the  glass,  looking 
over  one's  shoulder!" 

The  confession  was  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and,  DoUie,  you  will  never 
guess  what  followed!  Without  the 
least  fraction  of  a  warning,  the  major 
seized  me  in  his  arms,  and  gave  me  a 
kiss! 

"Splendid.  Peggie!"  he  cried,  tight- 
ening his  grip  to  put  an  end  to  my 
wriggles.  "That  is  the  only  super- 
stition I  have  ever  heard  of  that  I 
thoroughly  believe  in!  What  cute, 
far-seeing  fairies  they  are  of  All-hal- 
lows Eve!  Well,  little  girl,  you'll  like 
India  very  much,  and  I  must  say  I  am 
glad  I  haven't  got  to  go  back  alone 
when  my  leave  expires  in  three  months' 
time!" 

With  a  prodigious  effort,  I  got  away 
from  him,  and  faced  him,  forgetftd 
even  of  my  crimson  cheeks. 

"What!— what— !"  I  began;  then, 
words  failed  me,  and  I  feebly  lapsed 
into  tears.  DoUie,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  sweet  the  major  became! 

"  My  little  girl,"  he  said,  in  the  most 
angelic  tones  I  have  ever  heard,  "  don't 
cry.  You  have  lived  in  a  curious 
chaos  of  doubts  and  bewilderment, 
and,   as   a  last   inspiration,   you  in- 
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voked  the  aid  of  All-hallows  to  show 
you,  not  so  much  your  future  husband 
as  the  state  of  your  foolish  little  heart. 
You  never  cared  for  Tom  or  Claude, 
and  I  often  longed  to  tell  you  so,  but 
you  would  not  have  believed  me  if  I 
had.  Come,  don't  you  think,  after  the 
revelation  of  last  night,  that  I  am  the 
only  man  calculated  to  make  you 
really  happy?*' 

And,  DoUie — oh,  what  a  humiliat- 
ing confession  this  would  be  to  any 
one  but  you! — I  whispered,  **yes'*  to 
the  top  button  of  his  dear  old  coat! 
So,  now,  for  the  last  time,  I  demand 
your  congratulations!  I  can't  tell 
even  you,  dear,  the  lovely  things  the 
major — he  says  I  must  call  him 
Eugene — said  to  me  after  this,  but 
they  weren't  sentimental  twaddle,  like 
poor  Claude's  choicest  phrases,  or 
absolute  nonsense,  like  the  jabberings 
of  Tom! 

DoUie,  what  a  blind,  blind  bat  I 
have  been  all  these  months!  How 
could  I  fancy  myself  in  love  with  two 
such  children,  when  I  had  him  before 
my  eyes?  Dear  old  dad  is  absolutely 
beaming  with  happiness,  and  1  have 
never  seen  anything  approaching  the 
glorious  content  in  my  Eugene's  eyes! 
Gray  eyes  certainly  beat  all  others  for 
expression,  don't  they?  And  how 
could  I  think  him  old?  Why,  he  is 
only  three-and-twenty  years  older 
than  I  am,  and  what  is  that  but  just 
a  suitable  difference  between  husband 
and  wife?  Oh,  Dollie,  I  am  so  happy 
— quite  the  happiest  girl  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  this  All  Saints'  Day! 
Darling,  as  my  bridesmaid,  you  shall 
be   dressed  in  white,   with   Eugene's 


regimental  colors!  A  military  wed- 
ding is  always  delightful,  isn't  it?  And 
I  mustn't  forget  to  tell  Eugene  to  see 
that  his  sword  is  well  sharpened  to 
cut  the  wedding  cake!  I  must  really 
stop  writing  for  the  present;  I  wish  to 
read  up  all  the  old  newspapers  on  the 
Education  Bill  before  dinner.  And, 
of  course,  I  shall  study  the  Parlia- 
mentary news  every  day.  It  may  be 
dry  reading,  but  what  wouldn't  I  do 
for  my  darling  Eugene?  Dollie,  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  you'll  fall  in  love 
with  him  at  first  sight;  I'm  sure 
I  did,  though  I  wasn't  aware  I  had 
until  to-day!  I  could  go  on  writing 
about  him  forever,  but  I  must  say 
good-bye!  With  lots  of  love,  my 
dear  old  confidante. 

Yours  happily,  thanks  to  All-hal- 
lows, 

Peggie. 

P.  S. — Margaret  Savile  sounds  nice 
and  dignified,  doesn't  it?  And  isn't 
Mrs.  Eugene  Savile  a  lovely  name? 

Second  P.  S. — I  feel  just  a  wee  bit 
sorry  for  Tom  and  Claude,  don't  you? 
And  yet,  really,  it  is  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened,  for  now 
they  can  go  abroad  together,  and  fin- 
ish their  educations,  can't  they?  I 
must  tell  them  when  I  see  them  again 
that  it  is  absurd  for  them  to  have  even 
dreamed  of  marrying  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  and  that  I  am  much  to 
blame  for  not  having  told  them  so 
before!  Poor  infants!  By  the  way, 
Eugene's  mustache  is  like  the  floss 
silk  we  embroider  with.  I  do  think 
a  silky  mustache  is  a  great  finish  to  a 
handsome  man,  don't  you?  Once 
more,  farewell! 


EASILY    ACCOUNTED    FOR 


"PLORA — Why  is  Belle  so  cool  toward  you? 

■*■     Laura — My  family  tree  threw  hers  into  the  shade. 
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T  P  there  were  only  three  women  left  in  this  world,  two  of  them  would  go  into  a 
■^     comer,  and  begin  to  talk  about  the  other. 
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AN   ENIGMATICAL   BEQUEST 

By  Henry  Adelbert  Thompson 


'  ^  T  THINK,  Miss  Randolph,"  I 
I  remarked,  as  we  seated  our- 
^  selves  in  the  spacious  library 
of  Mr.  James  Wycherly's  countryhome 
— a,  great,  bleak,  stone  structure — **  that 
it  will  be  well,  as  preUminary  to  every- 
thing else,  to  comply  with  your  uncle's 
instructions  relative  to  some  papers 
left  in  our  care.  We  must  suppose 
that  Mr.  Wycherly  had  some  purpose 
in  view  when  he  requested  Mr.  Moran 
and  myself,  immediately  upon  receiv- 
ing news  of  his  death,  to  repair  to  this 
place,  and  open  and  examine  these 
documents.  It  is  possible  they  con- 
tain detailed  directions  touching  the 
place  and  manner  of  his  burial,  with 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves." 

'•  My  tmcle  told  Mrs.  Gardner,"  re- 
plied the  young  lady,  **that  he  de- 
sired to  be  interred  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  the  head 
of  Mungo  Bay,  just  above  tide-water. 
I  should  infer,  therefore,  that  the  pa- 
pers you  mention  do  not  relate  to  such 
matters.  However,  though  it  seems 
somewhat  premature  at  this  time,  I 
see  no  possible  disrespect  in  complying 
with  my  uncle's  express  command. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Moran?" 

"That  Mr.  Wycherly's  wishes  should 
take  precedence  of  every  other  consid- 
eration," replied  my  partner.  "Let 
us  at  once  examine  the  documents." 

I  had  been  called  from  New  York, 
that  morning,  by  a  telegram  announc- 
ing the  sudden  death,  during  the  pre- 
vious night,  of  Mr.  Wycherly.  I  now 
took  from  my  hand-bag  the  packet  be- 
longing to  our  deceased  client.  Break- 
ing the  seals,  I  placed  the  various  en- 
closures on  a  table,  and  inspected  them 
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through  my  glasses.  They  were  three 
in  number — one  a  somewhat  bulky 
parcel,  which,  on  that  account,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  open  first.  It  proved  to  be 
the  manuscript  of  a  book,  entitled,  **ln 
Strange  Places,"  and  an  accompany- 
ing note  directed  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death.  The 
second  envelope  contained  Mr.  Wych- 
erly's will,  a  very  brief  legal  document, 
in  which  his  entire  estate  was  be- 
queathed to  his  only  siu*viving  rela- 
tive, Miss  Marian  Randolph,  subject 
to  certain  anntiities  to  be  paid  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Gardner,  his  servant 
and  housekeeper,  during  their  life- 
time. On  removing  the  outer  wrap- 
ping of  the  third  document,  I  found  it 
to  be  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  folded, 
sealed  in  several  places  along  the  over- 
lapping edge,  and  bearing  an  indorse- 
ment on  its  back,  which  ran  as  follows: 

"  Should  Miss  Marian  Randolph,  the  lega- 
tee mentioned  in  my  will,  inform  you  that 
she  was  present  at  my  side  an  hour  previous 
to  my  death,  and  that  I  was  conscious  and 
able  to  converse  with  her  at  the  time,  you 
will  bum  this  paper  tmopened.  I  am  ap- 
prehensive, however,  that  my  decease  may 
be  sudden,  and  that  my  niece  may  not  be 
able  to  reach  me  in  time  to  receive  my  final 
instructions.  In  such  case,  you  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  agreement,  open  this 
paper  in  Miss  Randolph's  presence,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  my  demise;  and  you  will 
give  her  such  advice  relative  to  its  contents 
as  may  be  in  your  power." 

I  read  this  indorsement,  first  to  my- 
self and  then  aloud;  and  I  saw  my  own 
suddenly  awakened  curiosity  reflected 
on  the  faces  of  my  companions. 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  open  this,** 
I  remarked. 

"Undoubtedly,"   said   my  partner, 
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"since  Miss  Randolph  did  not  arrive 
in  time." 

With  professional  deliberation,  I 
broke  the  seals,  unfolded  the  paper, 
and  glanced  at  its  contents.  At  first, 
I  thought  my  eyes  had  deceived  me; 
and,  when  I  made  sure  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  my  curiosity  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  amazement  vastly  more 
profoimd.  And  so  I  gazed  blankly 
until  an  impatient  **Well?"  from 
Moran  aroused  me  to  the  fact  that  my 
companions  also  were  interested. 

**Read  it  out,  Mr.  Hawley,"  said 
Miss  Randolph. 

**But — er — ah— er — "  I  spluttered, 
"this  is  nonsense — rank  foolishness — 
and  I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  it." 

"Still,  read  it  out,"  suggested  my 
partner;  and,  accordingly,  I  proceeded 
to  read,  with  what  declamatory  em- 
phasis I  could  command,  the  contents 
of  the  paper.  The  effect  was  all  I 
could  wish.  Miss  Randolph  and  Mo- 
ran were  equally  astonished.  This  will 
readily  be  tmderstood  when  I  say  that 
the  carefully  preserved  and  elaborately 
indorsed  paper  in  my  hand  bore  noth- 
ing on  its  face  except  four  lines  of 
halting  and  awkward  verse,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  transcription: 

"  There's  an  isle  of  the  sea  which  bears  my 

name; 
And  I  hide  in  the  desert  whence  I  came. 
The  bush  that  shades  my  lowly  bed 
Has  broken  many  a  foohsh  head." 

"Gracious!"  cried  Miss  Randolph, 
"I  knew  my  uncle  was  eccentric,  but  I 
never  dreamed  he  was  so  bad  as  that." 

"Let  me  see  that  paper,  please," 
said  Moran,  hastily.  Rising,  he  car- 
ried the  page  to  the  window,  flattened 
it  against  the  glass,  and  studied  it,  in- 
tently, for  five  minutes.  Then,  re- 
turning to  his  chair,  he  held  it  at  arm's 
length  before  him,  and  slowly  advanced 
it  toward  his  eyes,  until  it  was  not  six 
inches  from  the  end  of  his  nose. 
Again,  thrusting  the  paper  as  far  away 
as  possible,  he  repeated  this  operation. 
The  expression  on  his  face  was  the 
same  that  I  had  often  seen  in  court, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  extracting  in- 
formation from  a  contumacious  wit- 


ness. But,  soon,  the  alertness  faded 
from  his  countenance,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  air  of  abstraction  which 
characterized  it  when,  in  the  office, 
some  abstruse  legal  problem  demanded 
attention. 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and 
waited.  Once  or  twice,  noting  that 
Miss  Randolph  was  about  to  speak,  I 
negatived  her  piu*pose  by  a  movement 
of  the  head.  So,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  more,  we  sat  in  silence;  finally, 
my  partner  spoke. 

"Miss  Randolph,"  he  said,  coming 
out  of  his  reverie  and  tiu*ning  to  our 
new  client,  "what  can  you  tell  us  of 
your  uncle's  personal  history?  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  abroad,  did  he 
not?" 

"I  fear,"  replied  the  girl,  "that  my 
information  will  prove  very  unsatis- 
factory. Mr.  Wycherly  invested  a 
modest  inheritance  in  enterprises 
which,  resulting  fortunately,  made  him 
a  wealthy  man  before  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  But,  just  at  the  time  most 
men  would  have  regarded  themselves 
as  well  launched  on  a  business  career, 
my  uncle,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
sold  his  stock  in  aU  speculative  ven- 
tures, reinvested  his  capital  in  perma- 
nent securities,  and  became  a  traveler; 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Hterally  wandering  over  the  entire 
face  of  the  earth.  I  have  heard  my 
mother,  who  was  his  sister  and  only 
near  relative,  intimate  that  this  was 
due  to  a  sentimental  disappointment, 
from  the  memory  of  which  he  desired 
to  escape.  My  mother  usually  re- 
ceived letters  from  him  twice  a  year; 
and  these  were  dated  in  Siberia,  Af- 
rica, Australia  and  almost  every  re- 
mote region  of  the  globe.  About  six 
years  ago,  and  quite  unexpectedly  to 
us,  he  rettirned  to  America.  His  un- 
anticipated arrival  was,  however,  for- 
tunate, as  my  mother,  who  died  only  a 
month  later,  was  thus  enabled  to  see 
him  again.  His  first  act,  after  my 
mother's  burial,  was  to  purchase  this 
estate,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  immediately  felled  all  the  trees, 
and  transformed  the  house,  originally 
a  story-and-a-half  stone  structure  with 
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wide  verandas,  into  the  architectural 
curiosity  it  now  is.  He  added  another 
story  to  the  btdlding,  closed  all  the 
windows  with  iron  shutters,  tore  down 
the  porches,  and  erected  on  the  roof  the 
huge  cupola  you  noticed  as  you  came  in. 
This  is  really  a  good-sized  room,  and 
has  since  been  used  by  my  uncle  as  a 
sleeping  apartment,  notwithstanding 
its  inconvenience,  as  it  can  only  be 
entered  by  a  trap-door.  The  land  has 
been  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  absolutely 
nothing,  save  a  few  shrubs,  remaining 
of  a  once  beautiful  lawn  and  garden. 
My  uncle  had  a  marked  distaste  for 
society,  and  lived  much  as  a  recluse. 
It  was  one  of  his  favorite  sayings  that 
he  had  encountered  but  two  men  who 
were  not,  in  some  way  or  degree,  fools. 
One  of  these,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
was  a  Chinaman,  and  the  other  a  Rus- 
sian convict  in  Siberia/* 

"  Did  Mr.  Wycherly's  return  from 
abroad  afford  you  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  him?  "  inquired  my  partner. 

"Quite  the  contrary.  My  uncle 
was  in  the  habit  of  asking  me,  perhaps 
once  in  a  year,  to  spend  a  couple  of 
days  with  him.  Aside  from  these 
occasional  visits,  which  were  made 
from  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than  from 
any  anticipation  of  enjoyment,  I  saw 
little  of  him." 

•*This  charade,  cryptogram,  poetical 
enigma,  or  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  call  it,"  said  Moran,  reflectively, 
taking  a  final  glance  at  the  paper  and 
passing  it  to  the  young  lady,  **may 
be  merely  nonsensical;  but  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  hasty  adoption  of  this 
theory,  for  every  circumstance  of  the 
case  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  of  unusual  importance.  I 
think  I  shall  take  a  walk  about  the 
place,  and  see  if  solitary  meditation 
will  throw  any  light  on  the  subject." 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  fore- 
going conversation,  I  am  the  senior, 
and  Moran  the  junior,  partner  of 
the  law  firm  of  Hawley  &  Moran. 
Since  Mr.  Wycherly's  return  to  the 
United  States,  we  had  acted  as  his  at- 
torneys, transacting  the  small  amount 
of  legal  business  which  he  required  of 


us.  It  was  in  this  way  we  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Randolph.  I 
may  as  well  suggest,  right  here,  that 
my  partner  was  desperately  in  love 
with  that  young  lady;  but,  apparently, 
his  regard  was  not  returned.  They 
met  often  at  the  homes  of  mutual 
friends. 

The  only  conventional  thing  about 
Moran  was  the  cut  of  his  clothes. 
There  were  more  striking  features, 
and  perhaps  contradictions,  in  my 
partner's  face  than  in  that  of  any  man 
of  my  acquaintance.  He  had  the 
forehead  of  a  thinker,  but  his  keen 
gray  eyes  were  those  of  the  alert  law- 
yer whose  reputation — and  his  was  not 
inconsiderable — rested  on  his  ability  to 
probe  the  deepest  recesses  in  the  mind 
of  a  recalcitrant  witness.  His  nose, 
though  finely  modeled,  was  very  promi- 
nent; and  nature  had  given  him  an 
enormous  mouth,  which  an  irreverent 
street  gamin  had  once  likened  to  that 
of  a  catfish.  Opinion  in  regard  to 
Moran 's  personal  appearance  differed 
widely,  which  is  distinction  enough  for 
one  person.  I  have  heard  my  partner 
described  as  a  man  of  grotesque  ugli- 
ness, and  as  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  New  York.  Unfortunately,  in 
view  of  his  feelings  with  regard  to  Miss 
Randolph,  of  which  that  young  lady 
was  probably  unaware,  save  through 
conjecture,  she  did  not  seem  to  think 
him  good-looking,  and  treated  his  at- 
tentions rather  with  amused  or  good- 
natured  tolerance  than  with  responsive 
interest.  It  was  plain  to  me,  and,  I 
believe,  to  Moran  also,  that  any  prog- 
ress he  might  hope  to  make  in  her 
affections  must  be  through  the  dem- 
onstration of  unusual  qualities  of 
mind  and  character. 

Miss  Randolph,  on  her  part,  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  my  partner.  She 
was  a  brunette  of  an  imperial  type, 
possessing  regular  features,  a  well- 
molded  figure  and  pleasing  manners; 
nor  was  she  lacking  in  education  or 
intellectual  acumen.  As  we  sat  in 
the  library,  discussing  the  possible 
significance  of  Mr.  Wycherly*s  bit  of 
versification,  I  could  not  help  approv- 
ing Moran 's  infatuation  and  sincerely 
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hoping  that  he  would  ultimately  be 
successful  in  winning  the  girl. 

That  absurd  quatrain,  however, 
bafiBed  me  completely.  I  read  it  over 
a  score  of  times,  as  did  Miss  Randolph, 
but  no  faintest  gleam  illumined  the 
meaning  of  the  lines.  Finally,  we 
turned  to  a  consideration  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  Mr.  Wycherly's  funer- 
al, and  decided  to  have,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes,  a  very  simple  serv- 
ice, at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  second  following  day. 

It  was  after  dark,  and  dinner  had 
been  served,  before  Moran  came  in. 
I  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  he  had  not  found 
the  solution  of  the  enigma.  Our  con- 
versation at  the  table  was  desultory; 
and,  though  it  was  mentioned  once  or 
twice,  my  partner  made  no  remarks  on 
the  topic  that  was  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  After  dinner,  he  ensconced 
himself  in  one  of  the  big  reading- 
chairs,  and  proceeded,  with  our  client's 
permission,  to  examine  the  manu- 
script of  Mr.  Wycherly's  book.  When 
I  retired  at  midnight,  he  was  still  en- 
gaged in  leafing  the  pages;  and,  when 
I  descended  in  the  morning,  I  found 
him  comfortably  sleeping  on  the  great 
leather  couch  in  the  library,  with  the 
manuscript  lying  on  the  floor  beside 
him.  He  awoke  at  my  entrance, 
gathered  up  the  loose  sheets,  placed 
them  on  the  table,  and  went  up- stairs 
to  make  his  toilette.  When  he  reap- 
peared, twenty  minutes  later,  he  was 
fresh  and  unfatigued,  and  I  noticed 
that  the  alert  expression  had  returned 
to  his  face. 

"  I  should  like,"  said  my  partner,  at 
the  breakfast-table,  addressing  the  re- 
mark to  our  hostess,  "to  inspect  the 
room   on  the  roof." 

'*  May  we  accompany  you?  "  I  asked. 

** Certainly;  it  is  what  I  wotdd  wish." 

Accordingly,  we  climbed  the  stairs, 
and  stood  in  the  roof  apartment  with 
which  Mr.  Wycherly  had  capped  his 
dwelling.  It  was  a  four-square  room, 
oriented  and  with  a  window  opening 
in  each  direction.  The  furnishing  was 
meager.  An  iron  bedstead,  a  dressing- 
case,  a  washstand  and  a  couple  of 
chairs  were  the  only  articles  of  utility, 


and  there  were  practically  no  adorn- 
ments, unless  the  numerous  firearms, 
hanging  on  the  walls  or  standing  in  the 
comers,  could  be  thus  designated. 
Some  of  these  guns  were  merely 
antiques,  more  curious  than  useful, 
but  others  were  of  the  latest  pattern. 
It  was  the  collection  of  a  man  with  a 
fancy  for  weapons  of  this  description. 
Moran  picked  up  first  a  rifle  and  then 
a  shotgun,  and,  finding  both  of  them 
loaded,  put  them  back  in  their  places 
without  remark.  His  attention 
seemed  to  fix  itself,  for  a  few  moments, 
upon  a  box  of  shotgun  shells,  which 
stood  open  upon  a  shelf;  and,  taking 
up  one  or  two  of  the  cartridges,  he  ex- 
amined them  intently  and  thrust  them 
into  his  pocket.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  partner's  actions  were  those 
of  a  searcher  at  fault.  Almost  mechan- 
ically, he  opened  and  closed  the  drawers 
of  the  dresser,  tapped  on  the  foot  of  the 
bedstead,  and  sounded  the  walls  in 
several  places  with  his  knuckles. 
Presently,  his  gaze  wandered  to  the 
windows.  At  the  one  which  opened 
toward  the  sea,  he  remained  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  minutes.  His  in- 
spection of  the  landscape  from  the 
east  window,  which  overlooked  a  far 
stretch  of  beach,  was  much  more  pro- 
longed but  evidently  unsatisfactory. 
Finally,  he  shifted  his  position  to  the 
north  window;  and  Miss  Randolph 
and  I,  seeing  that  the  waiting  was 
likely  to  be  long,  sat  down.  Ten 
minutes  passed,  and  fifteen,  and 
twenty.  Then,  suddenly,  Moran 's  atti- 
tude became  rigid  and  intense,  and  I 
was  aware  that  he  had  made  some 
discovery.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  restrained  my  impatience,  and  kept 
my  chair;  but  I  managed  to  do  so  and 
also  to  signal  Miss  Randolph  not  to 
rise.  I  knew  my  partner  would  not 
welcome  an  interruption  at  such  a 
time. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Moran,  half  to 
himself,  "it's  the  most  singular  thing 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  Then,  turning, 
he  dashed  unceremoniously  down  the 
stairway,  leaving  us  staring  at  each 
other.  Together,  we  rushed  to  the 
window.     There  was  absolutely  noth- 
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ing  to  be  seen  except  a  two-horse 
farm  wagon  crawling  along  the  high- 
way which,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
bordered  the  estate.  The  blankness 
of  my  face  was  reflected  in  that  of  my 
companion.  In  a  short  time,  as  we 
still  stood  at  the  window,  we  saw 
Moran  walking  leisurely  away  from 
the  house,  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
unlimited  time  at  his  disposal,  and  is  at 
a  loss  just  how  to  occupy  it.  He 
carried  a  small  stick  with  which  he 
struck  carelessly  at  the  tops  of  the 
stray  weeds  and  bushes.  Halting  oc- 
casionally, he  gazed  about  him,  his 
attitude  being  that  of  one  examining 
the  distant  features  of  an  unfamiliar 
and  perhaps  disappointing  landscape. 
In  this  slow,  sauntering  fashion,  he 
traversed  about  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  road;  then 
he  turned  to  the  right,  and,  on  reaching 
the  driveway  on  that  side,  began  to 
retrace  his  steps. 

*•  That  partner  of  yours  is  the  queer- 
est fellow  I  ever  saw,"  remarked  Miss 
Randolph,  with  an  amused  glance  at 
me. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "he  is  queer;  but 
there  is  usually  method  in  his  madness. 
I  know  that  he  has  a  wonderful  fac- 
ulty for  the  solution  of  legal  perplexi- 
ties; and  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if 
he  fails  to  bring  something  out  of  this 
tangle." 

"Oh,"  said  the  lady,  a  trifle  mis- 
chievously, "I  do  not  dispute  Mr. 
Moran's  strong  individuality,  but  I 
doubt  his  ability  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  what  seems  to  me  an 
insane   joke." 

"The  point  of  the  argument  is 
that  my  partner  does  not  consider 
your  uncle's  enigma  the  product  of 
an  unbalanced  mind.  He  evidently 
regards  it  as  something  worth  look- 
ing into  carefully,  and  proposes  to 
solve  its  mysteries." 

"If  he  does  solve  it,"  responded 
Miss  Randolph,  thoughtfully,  "I 
shall  think  him  a  man  of  remark- 
able powers." 

It  was  doubtless  our  curiosity 
which  led  us  out  of  doors  almost  as 
soon  as  we  descended  from  the  room 


on  the  roof.  We  found  Moran  at  the 
stables,  in  close  consultation  with 
William  Gardner.  He  pointed,  when 
we  appeared,  in  the  direction  of  the 
beach,  and  we  had  gone  but  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  when  he  overtook 
us. 

"Hawley,"  he  said,  as  we  strode 
along  with  the  hard  sand  under  our 
feet,  "Miss  Randolph  is  our  client,  and 
must  obey  instructions,  or  have  us 
resign  her  case.  You,  however,  are 
my  partner,  and  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand explanations,  and  to  protest  if 
my  views  do  not  meet  your  approval. 
But  the  case  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and " 

"I  should  say,  Mr.  Moran,"  inter- 
rupted the  girl,  nettled  by  the  brusque 
treatment  of  her  possible  views,  "that, 
if  the  case  is  only  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary,  your  treatment  of  it  and  of 
those  concerned  in  it  is  quite  un- 
usual, perhaps  bordering  upon  melo- 
drama." 

"I  am  going  to  make  a  somewhat 
strange  request,"  continued  my  part- 
ner, apparently  ignoring  the  caustic 
criticism;  "it  is  that  you  and  Miss 
Randolph  will,  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  do  exactly  as  I  say." 

"Provided  yoxu*  commands  are  rea- 
sonable," I  interposed. 

"That  is  understood.  I  shall  ask 
you  to  await  the  revelation  of  the 
plan  of  campaign  until  to-night. 
Miss  Randolph,  you  can  make  this 
estate  a  model  Summer  resort." 

Moran  continued  to  direct  the  con- 
versation in  channels  foreign  to  the 
enigma.  After  dinner  that  even- 
ing, he  and  Miss  Randolph  seated 
themselves  in  one  corner  of  the  library, 
and  began  a  chat  which  lasted  several 
hours.  I  occupied  myself  with  Mr. 
Wycherly's  books,  but  occasionally 
cast  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  my 
interested  companions.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  my  partner  was  making  the 
best  of  his  opportunities,  and  the  girl 
seemed  to  be  showing  no  resentment  for 
his  cavalier  treatment  of  her  in  the 
morning.  On  the  contrary,  she  gave 
his  remarks  a  respectftil  attention  such 
as  Moran  had  not  before  won  from  her. 
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About  half-past  ten  o'clock,  William 
Gardner  entered,  apparently  by  ap- 
pointment, and  announced  to  my 
legal  associate  that  a  pick  and  spade 
were  outside.  Moran  arose  and  dis- 
appeared up-stairs.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  returned,  bearing  a  rifle, 
a  shotgun  and  four  revolvers,  which 
he  had  taken  from  Mr.  Wycherly's 
collection. 

**I  have  concluded,"  said  the  young 
man,  "that  a  treasure  hidden  by  our 
late  client  is  concealed  outside  the 
house,  the  directions  for  finding 
which  he  embodied  in  that  quatrain 
we  read  yesterday  afternoon.  Fur- 
ther, the  utmost  secrecy  is  essential 
in  all  attempts  at  its  recovery.  I  shall 
therefore  request  you  both  to  remain 
in  the  house  while  Gardner  and  I 
make  the  search." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Moran,"  broke  in  the 
girl,  in  a  very  decided  tone,  **if  you 
are  going  out  to  unearth  a  mystery, 
or  to  find  a  treasure  hidden  by  my 
uncle,  I  must  insist  that  you  take 
me  along,  and  tell  me  the  line  you 
are  following." 

"My  dear  Miss  Randolph,"  re- 
sponded my  partner,  with  no  less  de- 
termination, "I  should  prefer  to 
work  alone  until  I  have  demonstrated 
my  reasoning  to  be  true  or  false.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  take  all  the 
risks  which  may  attach  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  valuables  in  question, 
but  I  decline  most  definitely,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  to  ex- 
pose you  to  the  same  danger.  Either 
you  will  remain  in  the  house  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Hawley  or  Gardner, 
or  I  drop  the  matter  right  here." 

I  thought  these  proceedings  some- 
what high-handed,  and  was  about  to 
say  as  much  when  the  girl  forestalled 
me. 

"You  would  seem,  Mr.  Moran," 
she  remarked,  "to  infer  the  presence 
of  others  who  are  also  looking  for  my 
uncle's  possessions;  what  possible  rea- 
son can  you  have  for  such  a  suspi- 
cion?" 

"I  am  sure  there  are  others,"  re- 
plied my  partner.  "Everything  con- 
nected   with    this    remarkable    case 


cries  caution.  At  the  proper  time,  I 
shall  fully  acquaint  you  with  my 
reasons  for  desiring  you  to  remain 
in  a  safe  place  during  this  night." 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  the  servant  should  be  left  on 
guard  in  the  house,  while  I  accom- 
panied Moran  outside. 

"  Here,  Gardner,  are  a  shotgun  and  a 
revolver,"  said  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition, presenting  the  weapons. 
"You  will  remain  with  Miss  Randolph, 
and  on  no  account  admit  any  one  ex- 
cept Mr.  Hawley  and  myself.  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  we  shall  be  gone 
long." 

I  was  instructed  to  carry  a  rifle, 
and  to  place  a  revolver  in  my  pocket, 
while  Moran  armed  himself  with  a 
brace  of  large  six-shooters.  I  felt 
like  a  fool,  strolling  over  the  estate  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  and  accoutred 
as'  a  walking  arsenal.  I  began  to 
think  that,  in  spite  of  the  usual 
strong  sense  displayed  by  my  friend, 
he  had  imbibed  some  of  the  old  trav- 
eler's eccentricity.  He,  however, 
seemed  to  have  a  very  definite  pur- 
pose in  view.  Leading  the  way  di- 
rectly toward  the  centre  of  what  had 
been  the  lawn,  and  halting  by  a 
small  bush,  about  half  the  distance 
from  the  house  to  the  public  high- 
way fronting  the  estate,  he  began  to 
dig.  Enjoining  upon  me  a  strict 
watchfulness,  and  cautioning  me  not 
to  speak  above  a  whisper,  Moran 
worked  with  silent  but  nervous  energy. 
Every  few  minutes,  he  would  pause, 
straighten  up  and  look  cautiously 
about  him.  Then,  he  would  listen 
intently  for  any  unusual  sound.  In 
this  way,  alternately  scouting  and 
digging,  he  excavated  a  hole  some 
three  feet  in  diameter  by  two  in 
depth.  A  smothered  exclamation 
and  the  ring  of  the  pick  on  some 
metallic  substance  quickened  my 
curiosity.  Moran,  after  planting  a 
few  careful  strokes,  took  the  spade, 
and  quietly  scraped  the  earth  from 
the  lid  of  a  small,  iron-bound  chest, 
which  was  not  more  than  a  foot 
square.  Then,  he  stopped,  strolled 
about    the    vicinity    a  few    minutes. 
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looking  keenly  in  the  uncertain  light 
for  signs  of  intruders,  returned,  and 
proceeded  to  exhume  the  box. 

"Is  it  heavy?"  I  asked,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  he  lifted  it  from  the  hole, 
and  deposited  it  beside  me. 

**No,  not  very." 

Then,  my  singular  associate  shov- 
eled the  dirt  back  into  the  excava- 
tion, smoothed  over  the  mound,  and 
stamped  it  down  firmly,  replacing 
the  sods  with  care,  in  order  to  obliter- 
ate, as  far  as  possible,  all  traces  of  the 
work. 

**Now,  come,"  he  commanded, 
shouldering  the  box,  **and  look 
sharp." 

Arrived  at  the  house,  he  knocked 
softly,  and  replied  to  Gardner's 
questions  as  to  our  identity.  The 
chest  was  placed  on  the  library  table, 
the  hinges  were  pried  ofiE  with  a  chisel, 
and  the  lid  thrown  back.  Moran ,  earlier 
in  the  evening,  had  closed  and  locked 
every  shutter  on  the  building,  and  had 
drawn  all  the  curtains  tightly.  We 
were  on  the  qui  vive  as  he  exposed 
the  interior  of  the  case,  and  I,  for  one, 
expected  to  see  ingots  of  precious 
metals,  or  bags  of  coin.  We  saw, 
however,  an  inner  box  of  zinc,  the 
seams  of  which  were  soldered  together, 
apparently  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
moisture.  The  chisel  soon  cut  away 
the  upper  sheet  of  the  zinc,  and  revealed 
a  mass  of  felt  packing.  Moran 
fumbled  about  in  this,  taking  out 
handfuls  of  the  stuff,  and,  at  last, 
when  the  tension  was  becoming 
almost  unbearable,  he  extracted  a 
small  leathern  jewel-case.  Motioning 
us  to  approach,  he  advanced  closer 
to  the  hanging  lamp,  and  slowly 
opened  the  little  case.  Then,  in  the 
glow  of  the  light,  he  held  up  a  won- 
derful green  stone,  large  as  a  hickory 
nut.  It  was  a  gem  of  indescribable 
magnificence,  the  like  of  which  I  had 
never  seen.  At  one  moment,  it  was 
green  with  the  fresh  color  of  a  meadow 
in  Spring,  and  the  next,  at  a  differ- 
ent angle,  it  was  green  with  the  shift- 
ing tints  of  the  sea.  Sometimes,  as 
my  partner  turned  it  between  his 
fingers»  it  seemed  to  pale  and  fade; 


but  the  next  instant,  catching  the 
light  again,  it  flashed  out  into  a  great 
and  bewildering  beauty. 

*'0h,"  cried  Miss  Randolph,  in  great 
delight,  "what  a  wonderful  gem!" 

"I  should  say,"  remarked  Moran, 
"  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  emeralds  in  the  world.  1  am 
not  able  to  say  whether  its  worth  is 
lessened  or  enhanced  by  the  strange 
characters  which  are  engraved  on  this 
broad  facet." 

**  Where  did  you  find  it?"  asked  our 
client,  as  she  took  the  stone. 

"And  how  did  you  solve  the  en- 
igma?" I  put  in. 

"Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you," 
rejoined  my  partner,  dropping  into  a 
big  chair. 

"The  moment  I  glanced  at  that 
strange  paper,"  began  the  successful 
analyst,  "I  knew  Mr.  Wycherly  had 
hidden  something,  and  that  the  docu- 
ment in  our  hands  contained  direc- 
tions for  finding  it.  Of  course,  the 
suggestion  in  the  first  line,  touching 
the  character  of  the  concealed  article, 
was  so  obvious  as  to  require  very  little 
consideration." 

"I  understand  it  very  clearly, now," 
said  Miss  Randolph;  "but  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  until  I  saw  the  emerald." 

"That  was  probably  because,  in- 
stead of  holding  yourself  to  the  first 
line  until  you  had  determined  its  mean- 
ing, you  allowed  your  mind  to  be 
drawn  away  to  deserts  and  bushes." 

"As  I  remember  it,  now,"  replied 
the  girl,  "the  idea  of  desert  was  upper- 
most in  my  thoughts." 

"And  in  mine,  also,"  I  commented. 

"  But  that  was  getting  ahead  of  your 
subject,"  responded  my  partner.  "It 
was  only  after  I  had  satisfied  myself 
that  the  hidden  article  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  valuable  emerald,  that 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  second, 
and  really  puzzling,  feature  of  the 
case — ^the  determination  of  the  place 
in  which  it  was  concealed.  Touching 
this  question,  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  enigma  are  vague  and  elusive. 
The  close  association  between  the 
ideas  of  desert  and  sand  led  me  to 
the  beach,  in  the  hope  I  might  there 
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stumble  upon  some  clue;  but  I  re- 
turned no  wiser  than  I  went.  I  then 
devoted  myself  to  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Wycherly's  manuscript  book, 
thinking  that  something  in  its  pages 
might  illumine  the  situation.  My  dis- 
coveries were  unimportant,  though  not 
entirely  uninteresting.  I  found,  for 
example,  that  the  author  was  a  fan- 
cier of  precious  stones,  for  his  narra- 
tive embodies  minute  descriptions  of 
several  famous  gems  and  talismanic 
charms  which  have  passed  under  his 
observation.  This  served  to  confirm 
me  in  the  conviction  that  the  article 
Mr.  Wycherly  had  hidden  was  an 
emerald;  but  the  three  remaining  lines 
of  the  enigma  were  still  as  mysterious 
as  ever." 

***And  I  hide  in  the  desert  whence  I 
came,'  "  I  quoted.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  this  line  is  not  only  elusive,  but 
absolutely  misleading,  as  directing 
attention  to  a  territory  very  distant 
from  here." 

**It  was  a  point  which  furnished  me 
food  for  thought,"  answered  Moran; 
**but  the  theory  that  we  were  to  go 
looking  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
for  the  emerald  was  contradicted  by 
every  other  indication  entering  into 
the  case.  In  spite  of  the  plain  read- 
ing of  the  line,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
gem  was  hidden  somewhere  on  the 
estate." 

**But  I  do  not  perceive  any  indica- 
tions, aside  from  those  contained  in 
the  paper,"  interrupted  Miss  Randolph. 

**Why,"  returned  Moran,  "every 
feature  of  this  place  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  owner  held  in  possession 
something  of  which  he  was  in  mortal 
dread  of  being  robbed.  Mr.  Wycherly, 
after  his  purchase  of  the  old  farm- 
house, tore  down  the  verandas,  that 
the  blank  walls  might  be  more  trouble- 
some to  scale;  he  built  another  story, 
that  the  increased  altitude  might  add 
to  the  difficulty;  he  secured  every 
window  in  the  house  with  solid  shut- 
ters; and  he  constructed  for  his  own 
use  an  apartment  so  situated  and 
defended  that  access  to  it,  with  un- 
friendly intent,  was  practically  im- 
possible.    These  alterations  were   all 


in  the  line  of  converting  the  structure 
into  a  sort  of  fortress;  and  this  is  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  estate 
was  patrolled  by  a  pack  of  ferocious 
dogs,  which  Gardner  has  kept  chained 
up  since  our  arrival;  but  I  have  in- 
structed him  to  loose  them  to-night." 

"And  yet,"  I  broke  in,  "the  well- 
known  eccentricity  of  Mr.  Wycherly 
might  easily  account  for  all  these  pro- 
ceedings. They  were  no  more  whim- 
sical than  his  fancy  for  cutting  down 
the  trees,  and  denuding  the  estate  of 
its  bushes." 

"To  my  mind,"  replied  Moran, 
gravely,  "nothing  could  be  more  im- 
pressive as  suggesting  the  systematic 
and  thoughtful  character  of  Mr.  Wych- 
erly's  precautions.  He  not  only  se- 
cured himself  in  a  fortress,  but,  like 
a  skilful  general,  he  cleared  the  land 
about  him,  that  he  might  more  cer- 
tainly detect  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  His  expedients  were  extra- 
ordinary throughout;  and  they  were 
all  directed  to  the  one  end  of  guarding 
the  room  on  top  of  the  house." 

"But  the  emerald  was  not  there, 
after  all,"  cried  the  girl. 

"All  my  inferences  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was,"  said  my  partner, 
"until  I  actually  entered  the  room, 
when  I  soon  found  there  was  a  flaw 
in  my  reasoning,  for  I  was  able  to  dis- 
cover nothing  which  seemed  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  idea  of  a 
desert.  So  great  was  my  disappoint- 
ment that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
resigning  further  effort;  and  it  was 
only  casually  that  I  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  estate  from  the  windows, 
thereby  chancing  upon  the  observa- 
tion which  cleared  up  the  case." 

"Whatever  it  was  you  saw,"  I  said, 
"must  have  taken  to  itself  wings 
during  the  interval  occupied  by  Miss 
Randolph  and  myself  in  getting  to 
the  window,  for  nothing  unusual  pre- 
sented itself  to  us." 

"You  must  blame  your  own  eyes 
for  that.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  a  thing  to  see  that  you  need 
despair  of  your  optical  powers.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
obvious,    covering,    as    it     does,    the 
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whole  foreground  of  the  landscape 
presented  from  the  window.  You 
recall,  of  course,  that  there  are  two 
winding  and  rather  widely  divergent 
driveways  leading  from  the  entrance  in 
the  highway  to  the  door  of  the  house?  *' 

•*  Undoubtedly." 

"But  you  failed  to  observe  that 
these  driveways  trace,  on  that  portion 
of  the  estate,  an  exact  outline  of  the 
continent  of  Africa." 

"What!"  I  exclaimed;  "the  conti- 
nent of  Africa!  I  recall  the  fact  that 
those  roadways  are  peculiarly  laid  out, 
and  seem  to  make  quite  unnecessary 
turns;  but  it  did  not  strike  me  that 
this  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
exact  configuration  to  the  enclosed 
territory." 

"Such,  however,  is  the  case,"  said 
Moran.  "And  this  peculiarity  is  ob- 
servable only  from  the  north  window 
of  the  roof  room.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, owing  to  certain  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  for  one  on  the  surface 
to  detect  it." 

"And  there  are  deserts  in  Africa?" 
ventured  the  girl. 

"Yes;  preeminently  that  of  Sa- 
hara." 

"And  the  emerald  was  hidden  in 
that  portion  of  the  landscape  map 
which  corresponds  with  that  desert, 
its  location  indicated  by  a  bush?" 

"Precisely.  Your  uncle,  in  strip- 
ping the  estate  of  its  vegetation, 
spared  a  few  straggling  bushes,  most 
of  them  so  dwarfed  and  scanty  of 
foliage  as  to  afford  no  shelter  to  any 
one  approaching  the  house.  There 
are  three  shrubs  growing  in  the  terri- 
tory which  I  took  to  indicate  the 
Sahara.  On  examination,  I  at  once 
understood  the  last  line  of  the  enigma." 

"I  am  still  in  the  dark,"  said  Miss 
Randolph. 

"You  will  not  be  when  I  tell  you 
that  one  of  those  bushes  is  an  Irish 
blackthorn;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
shrub  which  furnishes  the  shillalah." 

"  But  why,  Mr.  Moran,  did  you  not 
annotmce  these  discoveries,  and  allow 
me  to  be  present  at  the  finding  of  the 
emerald?" 

**  Because!  was  afraid,"  he  answered. 
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glancing  half-apprehensively  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Afraid?" 

"Is  my  story.  Miss  Randolph,  so 
far  as  I  have  related  it,  satisfactory  to 
your  mind?" 

"Perfectly." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  my- 
self," remarked  my  partner. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  I  said,  "that 
your  success  furnishes  absolutely  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  correctness  of 
your  reasoning." 

"But  do  you  not  see,"  he  cried, 
"that  there  are  many  strange  circum- 
stances in  this  case,  for  which  we  have 
not  yet  accounted?  Indeed,  I  have 
not  mentioned  its  really  puzzling  and 
impressive  features." 

We  stared  into  vacancy,  and 
awaited  an  explanation  of  this  state- 
ment. 

"Mr.  James  Wycherly,"  continued 
Moran,  slowly,  as  though  reasoning  the 
matter  out  as  he  went  along,  "came 
into  possession  of  what  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  valuable  emeralds  in  the 
world.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look 
at  that  stone  in  order  to  realize  that 
it  is  worth  an  immense  amount  of 
money.  Possibly,  he  conceived  the 
notion  that,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic 
value,  the  gem  was  endowed  with 
some  talismanic  properties;  though 
this  is  merely  conjecture,  based  upon 
some  hints  in  his  book  and  upon  the 
fact  that  the  stone  is  curiously  en- 
graved on  the  broadest  of  its  facets. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been, 
Mr.  Wycherly  resolved  to  hold  it  at  all 
hazards  and  against  all  comers,  and  so 
resorted  to  the  most  extraordinary 
precautions  to  insure  the  safety  of  his 
treasure.  These  were  one  and  all  di- 
rected to  the  end  of  guarding  a  certain 
room  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
leading  to  the  logical  conclusion  that 
he  kept  the  emerald  in  that  unique 
apartment.  But,  just  at  this  point,  we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  contradic- 
tory fact  that  the  gem  was  not  in  that 
room,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  house,  but 
in  an  exposed  spot  on  the  estate,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
residence  of  the  owner.     From  these 
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circumstances,  we  may  draw  several 
interesting  inferences." 

"That  my  uncle's  eccentricity 
amounted,  in  some  lines,  almost  to  in- 
sanity?" suggested  Miss  Randolph. 

"On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Wycherly 
was  not  only  sane,  but  a  genius  in  the 
art  of  concealment.  When  I  speak  of 
the  hiding-place  of  the  emerald  as  ex- 
posed, I  do  not  imply  that  it  was  un- 
safe. The  wisdom  of  its  selection  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  dis- 
covered until  sought  for  by  one  who 
possessed  directions  for  finding  it." 

"And  you  imagine  that  there  are 
others  engaged  in  looking  for  it?"  I 
questioned. 

"I  am  quite  certain  of  that,"  re- 
plied my  partner.  "I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Wycherly  knew  who 
they  were,  and  was  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  trying  to  get  possession 
of  his  treasure.  It  is  impossible,  on 
any  other  theory,  to  account  for  the 
measures  he  adopted.  The  unprece- 
dented nature  of  his  precautions  differ- 
entiates them  widely  from  those  usu- 
ally employed  in  guarding  against 
thieves.  Mr.  Wycherly,  after  depos- 
iting that  emerald  in  a  place  which 
would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the 
very  last  he  would  select,  elaborately 
barricaded  his  house.  The  only  pos- 
sible inference  is  that  this  was  for  the 
double  purpose  of  diverting  attention 
from  the  place  in  which  the  gem  was 
really  hidden,  and  of  providing  for  his 
personal  security.  In  other  words,  he 
anticipated  danger  from  a  particular 
quarter;  and  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  he  was  acquainted  with 
those  who  represented  this  danger,  for 
he  undoubtedly  respected  their  intel- 
ligence, and  feared  their  power." 

"I  should  not  be  surprised,"  I  said, 
facetiously,  "to  hear  you  name  the 
parties." 

"It  might  be  possible  to  discover 
their  names,  if  necessary,"  he  replied, 
gravely  enough.  "  At  present,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  those  whom  Mr.  Wych- 
erly feared  were  foreigners,  and  prob- 
ably Orientals.  I  base  this  conclusion 
on  the  fact  that  his  enigma  could  only 
be  solved  by  one  who  possessed  famili- 


arity with  certain  things  quite  un- 
known outside  the  boundaries  of  west- 
em  Europe  and  North  America.  Take, 
for  example,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Ireland  and  emerald,  and  that 
between  the  blackthorn  and  the  break- 
ing of  heads.  These — while  perfectly 
familiar  to  one  who  knows  the  English 
language,  or  who  is  acquainted  with  a 
peculiarly  Hibernian  custom — ^would 
be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  those  not 
thus  equipped.  We  may  presume 
that  it  was  Mr.  Wycherly  *s  purpose  to 
frame  such  instructions  as  would  be 
comprehensible  only  to  those  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  which,  should 
the  paper  containing  them  be  lost  or 
mislaid,  would  still  puzzle  and  be- 
wilder his  enemies  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.  I  infer,  therefore,  that 
those  whom  he  feared  were  Asiatics  or 
Africans,  rather  than  Europeans  or 
Americans." 

"Moran,"  I  interrupted,  "this  is 
very  plausible  theorizing;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  likely  that  the  pursuers  of  whom 
you  speak  were  merely  phantoms  of  Mr. 
Wycherly 's  brain  or  yours.  Have  you 
any  actual  proof  of  their  existence?" 

"I  must  admit,"  he  answered,  smil- 
ing a  little  at  my  incredulity,  "  that  I 
have  not.  They  are  just  logical  possi- 
bilities in  the  case.  I  am  attempting 
to  materialize  them  by  constructing, 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  at  my 
disposal,  a  supposititious  history  of  our 
client's  connection  with  that  emerald. 
Let  us  consider  another  phase  of  the 
situation.  We  know  that  Mr.  Wych- 
erly's  fortune  was  by  no  means  unlim- 
ited; and  it  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
he  purchased  the  gem  at  much  less 
than  its  real  value.  Either  he  bought 
it  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the 
earth,  where  its  worth  was  unappreci- 
ated, or  it  was  sold  to  him  by  one  who 
had  good  reasons  for  parting  with  it 
at  a  price  much  less  than  its  actual 
value.  As  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a 
great  gem  is  as  well  known  in  a  Bedouin 
encampment  as  in  London,  the  second  of 
these  hypotheses  is  the  more  tenable." 

"  But  why  should  the  original  owner 
of  the  stone  sacrifice  it  to  my  uncle?" 
asked  Miss  Randolph. 
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"In  Mr.  Wycherly's  case,"  rejoined 
Moran,  "we  know  that  the  possession 
of  the  emerald  was  attended,  by  a  great 
fear;  and  why  should  we  not  assume 
the  same  was  true  in  the  former  in- 
stance? The  origin  of  this  fear  is  in- 
volved in  mystery,  but  the  most  obvi- 
ous explanation  is  that  the  ownership 
of  the  gem  was  in  dispute.  It  was 
probably  a  stolen  jewel  which  your 
uncle  purchased,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion associated  with  it  arose  from  the 
suspicion,  or  perhaps  the  actual  knowl- 
edge, that  the  real  owner  was  bent  on 
reclaiming  it.  The  identity  of  this 
original  owner  we  have,  at  present,  no 
means  of  determining;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  by  those  who  had 
reason  to  fear  his  resources,  he  was 
regarded  as  formidable." 

"But  can  you  imagine,"  asked  the 
girl,  "why  my  uncle  clung  so  tena- 
ciously to  something,  the  possession  of 
which  was  attended  by  such  uncom- 
fortable anticipations?  Why,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  man  who  sold 
the  gem  to  him,  did  he  not  dispose  of 
it,  and  thus  divert  any  threatening 
danger?  Or,  if  determined  to  retain 
it,  why  did  he  not  simply  conmiit  its 
keeping  to  the  professional  guardians 
of  valuables?" 

"Now,"  said  my  partner,  "you  are 
asking  me  to  explain  the  vagaries  of 
an  admittedly  eccentric  mind.  Your 
relative  may  have  purchased  that 
stone,  knowing  it  had  been  stolen  and 
accepting  the  risks,  or,  and  more 
likely,  he  may  have  become  aware  of 
its  true  history  only  after  the  bargain 
was  concluded.  In  either  case,  he 
probably  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading himself  that,  having  bought 
and  paid  for  the  gem,  he  was  its  right- 
ful owner,  and  the  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  it  was  little  better  than  rob- 
bery. It  is  my  opinion  that  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  pride  with  Mr. 
Wycherly  that  the  attempt  should  not 
succeed.  He  determined  to  show  his 
pursuers  that  he  could  outwit  them; 
and  in  this  contest  for  possession  of 
the  emerald  he  perhaps  found  the  ex- 
citement and  diversion  of  thought 
which  he  previously  sought  in  travel  and 


adventure.  Had  he  placed  his  treasure 
in  the  care  of  a  safe-deposit  com- 
pany, the  whole  situation  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  com- 
monplace, without  in  the  least  dimin- 
ishing his  personal  danger.  So  long 
as  he  was  de  facto  proprietor,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  play  the  game  of 
defense,  and  it  interested  him  to  make 
the  stakes  as  high  as  possible." 

"It  occurs  to  me,  however,"  I  in- 
terposed, "that  there  is  an  unac- 
countable oversight,  which  may  lie 
either  in  Mr.  Wycherly's  reasoning  or 
your  own.  If  he  was  aware  that  dan- 
ger attended  the  possession  of  that 
gem,  why  did  he  not  suggest  this  in 
the  paper  which  contained  instruc 
tions  for  finding  it?" 

"  Probably  he  regarded  it  as  unnec* 
essary  in  a  case  whose  every  circum* 
stance  was  in  the  nature  of  a  caution. 
Had  his  anticipation  of  sudden  death 
by  violence  been  fulfilled,  the  warn- 
ing would  have  been  still  more  strik- 
ingly evident.  Even  as  it  is,  every- 
thing about  this  homestead  cries  so 
loudly  of  danger  that  I  think  it  wise 
for  us  to  take  the  utmost  care  to  guard 
our  find." 

"What  would  you  suggest?"  in- 
quirea  Miss  Randolph. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  I  shall  take  the 
early  train  for  New  York.  If  there  are 
persons  keeping  us  under  surveillance, 
they  will  naturally  conclude  that  the 
emerald  is  in  my  possession,  and  that 
I  am  hurrying  to  the  city  to  deposit  it 
in  a  safe  place.  I  shall  proceed  to  the 
Metropolitan  Trust  Company's  build- 
ing, call  for  my  deposit  box,  and  place 
something  in  it.  You,  however,  will 
keep  the  stone,  and  bring  it  with  you 
to  the  city,  after  the  burial  of  your 
uncle.  I  must  urgently  insist  that  Mr. 
Hawley  shall  go  armed  to  the  funeral, 
and  that  he  will  not  allow  you  out  of 
his  sight  or  away  from  his  protection 
until  you  have  placed  your  treasure 
behind  steel  walls." 

"I  think,  Mr.  Moran,"  said  Miss 
Randolph,  with  a  smile,  "that  the 
eeriness  of  my  uncle's  fantasies  has 
somewhat  affected  you.  I  am  tired 
with  the  long  day  and  the  excitement 
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we  have  been  through,  and  will  now 
retire.  Let  me  say,  however,'*  she 
graciously  added,  "that  I  consider 
your  tracing  of  the  very  obscure  direc- 
tions given  in  that  enigma  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of 
inductive  reasoning  I  have  ever  known, 
and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
the  courage  and  skill  you  have  dis- 
played in  my  interest." 

"Old  fellow,"  I  remarked,  after  the 
girl  had  bidden  us  good  night,  '*  I  don't 
much  believe  in  your  Orientals,  but  I 
do  believe  you  have  made  a  long 
stride  in  the  good  graces  of  a  certain 
young  lady." 

"I  will  not  conceal  from  you, 
Hawley,"  he  replied,  "that  I  have 
been  stimulated  in  this  search  by  some- 
thing more  than  mere  professional 
duty  and  interest.  You  might  exam- 
ine that,  though,"  he  continued,  tak- 
ing a  shot-gun  shell  from  his  pocket 
and  rolling  it  across  the  table;  "I 
found  it  in  Wycherly's  sleeping-room. 
You  can  tell  me  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  the  eccentricity  of  our  de- 
ceased client  went  the  length  of  using 
such  ammunition  on  the  beach  birds." 

I  cut  the  shell  open  with  my  pen- 
knife, and  a  heavy  charge  of  buckshot 
tumbled  out  on  the  table. 

"I  think  you  have  established  the 
fact  that  Wycherly  was  morbidly 
afraid  of  losing  his  treasure,  and  that 
he  fancied  the  existence  of  enemies 
bent  on  taking  it  away  from  him;  but, 
to  my  mind,  you  have  quite  failed  to 
show  that  the  pursuers,  of  whom  you 
speak  so  confidently,  are  not  merely 
figments  of  the  imagination." 

"Very  possibly,  the  Orientals  are 
creatures  of  my  own  brain,"  replied 
my  partner,  good-naturedly;  "but 
those  figments  of  my  imagination  will 
cost  me  a  night  s  sleep,  since  I  shall 
remain  up  and  keep  guard.  You  had 
better  go  up-stairs,  and  get  some  rest." 

Moran  left  according  to  schedule, 
next  morning.  The  burial  of  James 
Wycherly,  which  occurred  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  was  simple  in 
the  extreme.  A  clergyman,  from  a 
hamlet  farther  along  the  shore,  read 
the  service,  while  I  stood  with  bared 


nead  at  the  grave,  and  Miss  Randolph 
and  the  two  old  servants  wept  silently. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  horses  could  be 
put  in,  we  drove  away,  reaching  the 
station  at  Tuckahoe  in  time  for  the 
twelve-forty  train.  I  don't  know  just 
why  I  obeyed  my  junior  partner's  in- 
structions to  carry  a  revolver,  since  I 
was  in  no  sympathy  with  what  seemed 
to  me  a  morbid  fear  of  his;  yet,  I  re- 
tained in  my  hip-pocket,  from  the  time 
Moran  thrust  it  there  in  the  morning 
until  safe  in  my  own  office  in  the  city, 
a  heavy-calibre  six-shooter  which  had 
belonged  to  our  deceased  client.  Miss 
Randolph  rallied  me  about  it  several 
times  during  the  day.  As  we  left  the 
station,  on  arrival  in  the  city,  I  was 
about  to  put  my  young  client  in  a  cab 
and  accompany  her  to  the  Safe  De- 
posit Company,  as  Moran  had  directed. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hawley,"  she  inter- 
posed, '*you  have  kindly  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time  to  my 
affairs,  and  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
allowing  you  to  take  the  trouble  of 
going  with  me  to  the  Metropolitan 
Trust  for  a  mere  whim  of  your  talented, 
but  nervous,  partner.  I  can  have  the 
cabman  drive  right  to  their  building, 
and  can  stop  in  and  deposit  the  gem. 
It  is  out  of  your  way.  No  harm  can 
befall  me  in  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
New  York.  Please  do  not  bother  to 
go  with  me,  for  I  know  you  have  mat- 
ters at  your  office  which  are  more 
urgent  than  this." 

"  I  have  some  affairs  with  which  I  am 
anxious  to  get  in  touch,"  I  replied.  "  I 
see  no  harm  in  allowing  you  to  drive  to 
the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company's  of- 
fices in  broad  daylight,  notwithstanding 
the  fuss  Moran  made  about  caution." 

I  gave  the  cab-driver  the  address, 
bade  good-bye  to  Miss  Randolph,  and 
boarded  an  up-town  car.  At  the  office, 
I  was  told  that  Moran  had  gone  to  his 
rooms  to  get  some  sleep,  and  that  he 
would  meet  me,  for  seven-o'clock  din- 
ner, at  the  English  Bachelors'  Club. 
Promptly  on  the  hour,  I  entered  the 
grill-room  of  the  club,  and  found  my 
partner  awaiting  me. 

"Did  Miss  Randolph  put  that  find 
in  a  safe  place?"  he  inquired. 
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**I  placed  her  in  a  cab  at  the  ferry 
station,  and  she  said  she  would  drive 
at  once  to  the  Deposit  Company's  office, 
and  put  it  in  the  box.** 

**I  wish  you  had  accompanied  her," 
he  answered;  "I  should  feel  more  at 
ease.  Still,  we  have  heard  nothing 
since,  so  I  suppose  she  arrived  all  right." 

"Pshaw!  old  fellow,"  I  ejaculated, 
"you're  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
mole-hill.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
one  following  the  girl  up  and  taking 
that  gem  away  from  her.  I  don't 
know  what  got  into  you  out  at  that 
country  place." 

**  I'm  half-famished;  let's  have  some- 
thing to  eat,"  was  all  the  reply  vouch- 
safed me. 

After  dinner,  Moran  proposed  that 
we  go  to  the  opera.  Melba  was  singing 
in  Wagner  rôles,  and  I  was  not  loath  to 
accompany  him.  The  somewhat  ex- 
citing and  fatiguing  strain  of  the 
Wycherly  case  had  put  us  both  in  a 
mood  to  relax  and  to  enjoy  the  superb 
music. 

**  Wagner  always  makes  me  feel  the 
smallness  and  pettiness  of  ordinary 
life,"  quoth  my  partner  as,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  we  left  the  theatre  and 
strolled  down  the  street. 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  Fred 
Markland,  a  friend  of  Moran's,  ap- 
proached and  accosted  my  companion. 

•*By  Jove,  old  fellow,  that  was  fine 
detective  work  you  did  in  the  Wych- 
erly emerald  matter.  I  congratulate 
you,"  he  said. 

**  How  did  you  learn  of  it?  " 

*•  Miss  Randolph  told  me.  She  had 
a  lot  of  nice  things  to  say  about  you, 
also.  My  sister  and  I  called  over  there 
early  this  evening — we  are  near  neigh- 
bors, you  know — and  Miss  Randolph 
showed  us  the  emerald.  It  is  the 
most " 

"Showed  you  the  emerald!"  echoed 
Moran.     I  thought  his  tone  angry. 

"  Yes.  I  insisted  on  her  going  over 
to  my  home  and  exhibiting  the  gem 
to  my  family." 

"Did  she  do  so?" 

"Certainly.  We  were  all  amazed 
at  the  unusual  precautions  her  crazy 
old  tincle  took  to  conceal  the  treasure, 


and  all  equally  amazed  that  you 
solved  the  riddle.  You'll  be  quite 
famous,  Moran,  if  you  keep  up  that 
sort  of  thing.  And,"  he  added,  mis- 
chievously, "you  will  capture  the 
lady,  also,  if  you  persist;  she  thinks 
there  is  no  one  like  Aleck  Moran." 

"Markland,"  interrupted  my  part- 
ner, with  intense  earnestness,  "  I  shall 
be  greatly  indebted  to  you,  if  you  will 
avoid  mentioning  to  any  one  whom- 
soever the  existence  of  that  stone 
until  I  give  you  permission  and  until  I 
can  explain  this  request.  Will  you 
promise?" 

"Why — why — of  course — if  you  wish 
it— but " 

"I  have  ample  reasons  for  asking 
you  to  keep  quiet.  And  now  I  must 
bid  you  a  hasty  good  evening,  as  I 
have  an  important  matter  on  hand. 
Come  on,  Hawley." 

"I  am  going  straight  to  Miss  Ran- 
dolph's house,"  he  continued,  as  soon 
as  Markland  was  out  of  hearing, 
"and  get  that  treasure  from  that  fool- 
ish girl.  Then,  I  shall  place  it  in  our 
office  safe,  and  stand  guard  over  it  to- 
night. If  Miss  Randolph  refuses  to 
let  me  have  it,  I  shall  have  to  police 
the  house,  I  suppose.  You  must  come 
with  me,  as  it  is  not  safe  for  one  man 
to  carry  the  thing  alone." 

"Now,  look  here,  Aleck  Moran,"  I 
sputtered,  "what  in  the  nation  has 
got  into  you?  If  you  think  a  re-, 
spectable,  elderly  widower  like  myself 
is  going  to  put  in  the  night  mooning 
about  the  mansion  of  a  girl,  you  are 
mightily  mistaken.  You  may  do  so, 
if  you  wish,  bût  I'm  going  to  my 
apartments  and  to  bed." 

"Hawley,  I  tell  you  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  You  simply  must 
come  with  me."  With  that,  he  hailed 
a  passing  cab,  and,  before  I  quite  real- 
ized his  purpose,  hustled  me  inside,  en- 
tered himself,  gave  the  address  to  the 
driver,  and  we  rolled  rapidly  away. 
Miss  Randolph,  who  was  an  orphan, 
lived  with  a  semi-invalid  aunt  of  hers 
on  West  Sixty-third  street.  As  we 
bowled  along  up- town,  I  expostulated 
with  my  partner.  He  seemed  chagrined 
that  I  did  not  have  a  revolver,  and 
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informed  me  that  his  was  safely  be- 
stowed in  his  pocket.  On  reaching 
our  destination,  Moran  carefully  re- 
connoitered  the  place  before  enter- 
ing. It  was  an  old  residence,  located 
back  from  the  street  and  fronted  by 
a  deep  and  well-shaded  lawn.  As  we 
advanced  toward  the  door,  my  com- 
panion halted  me,  and  disappeared 
around  the  side  of  the  house.  Two 
minutes  later,  he  was  back  at  my  side. 

"As  I  feared,'*  he  whispered;  "they 
are  trying  to  force  an  entrance. 
Luckily,  you  have  a  good  cane. 
Come!" 

Utterly  bewildered,  I  followed  him 
quietly  to  the  rear  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, and  there  saw,  at  one  of  the  back 
windows,  a  man  silently  attempting 
to  open  the  sash.  Moran  dashed 
forward,  presenting  his  pistol,  and 
called  out  to  the  man  to  surrender. 
The  fellow  leaped  to  the  ground  at  once, 
and  ran.  At  the  same  instant,  a  sec- 
ond burglar  plunged  out  of  the  bushes 
near  my  reckless  associate.  I  saw 
the  gleam  of  a  knife,  and  sprang,  with 
cane  uplifted,  to  avert  the  thrust. 
But  I  was  too  late;  Moran  fell  at  the 
blow,  firing  as  he  dropped,  and  bring- 
ing down  his  assailant.  Hearing  the 
other  scoiindrel  crashing  away  in  the 
shrubbery,  1  bent  over  my  fallen 
friend,  raised  him  and  essayed  to 
discover  the  extent  of  his  injuries. 
He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  but 
'  staggered,  and  would  again  have 
fallen  had  he  not  been  supported. 
The  knife  had  entered  his  back  be- 
low the  ribs. 

Of  course,  the  shot  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  the  house, 
and  lights  speedily  appeared.  Simul- 
taneously, three  policemen  came  up. 
They  sent  in  a  call  for  the  patrol- 
wagon,  and  one  stood  guard  over  the 
prostrate  burglar  while  another  as- 
sisted me  to  carry  my  partner  upon 
the  veranda  and  thence  into  the 
house,  the  door  of  which  was  opened 
by  Miss  Randolph  herself. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Hawley !'*  she  cried;  "what 
has  happened?" 

"The  Orientals  have  tracked  you, 
and  were  trying  to  enter  your  home. 


I  fear  they  have  seriously  injured 
Mr.  Moran." 

"Carry  him  right  in,  and  I  will 
telephone  for  a  doctor,  at  once.  Why 
was  he  here?" 

*'He  learned  that  you  had  failed 
to  do  as  he  asked,  and  came  here  at 
once.  The  burglars  were  trying  to 
get  in  at  the  rear  of  the  house  when 
we  attacked  them.  One  cut  Moran, 
and  was  shot  in  doing  so.  The 
other  escaped.  I  cannot  clear  myself 
of  responsibility  for  his  injury,  as  I 
should  have  accompanied  you  to  the 
Trust  Company's  building  this  after- 
noon." 

Meanwhile,  my  partner  was  placed  on 
a  bed,  and  we  were  doing  what  we  could 
to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood.  The 
stab  was  more  of  a  long  slash  than  a 
deep  cut,  but  the  patient  was  un- 
conscious. The  doctor  arrived  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  took  several  stitches 
in  the  gash.  He  pronounced  it  noth- 
ing dangerous,  but  said  the  woimded 
man  would  have  to  remain  in  bed 
several  days.  If  the  knife  had  pene- 
trated a  little  deeper,  I  might  have 
lost  my  best  friend  and  associate. 

We  know  what  a  woman  can  do 
when  there  is  sickness  or  accident  to 
be  attended  to.  Certainly,  no  one 
could  have  been  nursed  with  more 
assiduity  or  tenderness  than  was 
my  partner  during  the  ensuing  week. 
Several  times,  I  caught  Miss  Randolph 
calling  him  "Aleck,"  and  him  ad- 
dressing her  as  "Marian." 

Ten  days  later,  Moran,  pale  and  a 
bit  shaky  still,  accompanied  me  to 
the  prisoners'  ward  of  the  city  hos- 
pital, where  we  interviewed  the  vic- 
tim of  his  bullet,  who  was  slowly  re- 
covering from  a  perforating  wound 
in  the  left  lung.  I  give  his  history 
of  the  Wycherly  emerald,  omitting 
the  odd  dialect  in  which  he  mangled 
English. 

•*The  Talisman  of  Suleyman  the 
Wise  has  been  in  the  family  of  my 
master,  the  Bey  of  Moorzook,  for 
eight  centuries.  Seven  years  ago,  it 
was  stolen  by  an  officer  of  the  Bey's 
guards,  who  wished  revenge  upon 
my    master    for    a    reproof    he    had 
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received  in  consequence  of  neglect  of 
duty.  We  followed  this  officer  some 
six  months,  and  finally  discovered 
that  he  had  sold  the  gem,  for  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  to  a  foreigner  by 
the  name  of  Wycherly.  We  planned 
to  kidnap  Wycherly,  and  secure  the 
emerald,  or  force  him  to  surrender  it. 
The  plan  failed,  as  Wycherly  was  a 
dead  shot  with  any  firearm,  and  he 
dropped  three  of  the  attacking  party 
and  drove  ofiE  the  others.  Then,  the 
American  was  reported  to  have  sworn 
that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  the  Bey 
should  never  have  the  gem.  If  the 
Bey  had  approached  him  in  a  decent 
way,  so  Wycherly  said,  and  offered 
to  pay  back  the  money  he  had  ex- 
pended, he  would  have  given  it  up 
without  any  hesitation.  We  soon 
lost  track  of  Wycherly,  and  I  think 
he  left  the  country  in  disguise.  But, 
at  last,  one  of  our  agents  reported  that 
a  man  answering  his  description  had 
taken  ship  at  Malta.  We  traced  him 
to  Liverpool  and  thence  to  this  coun- 
try. I  met  him  in  New  York,  shortly 
after  our  arrival  here,  and  the  recog- 
nition was  mutual.  There  was  no 
chance  to  touch  him  that  time,  and 
no  other  opportunity  occurred.  He 
barricaded  his  house  in  the  country, 
and  baffled  us  at  every  turn.  We 
were  sure  he  kept  the  talisman  in  a 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Even 
in  his  absence,  however,  the  place 
was  overrun  with  a  pack  of  big  dogs, 
and  Wycherly's  servant  never  left 
the  house  when  his  master  was  away. 
Time  and  again,  we  tried  to  effect  an 
entrance,  but  were  always  detected. 
When  Wycherly  died,  we  were  not 
watching  the  place.  The  day  after 
you  left  New  York,  we  learned  the 
truth  and  followed  you  down  there 
and  traced  you  back  the  morning  you 
left  so  hurriedly.  We  thought  you 
had  the  gem,  but  could  get  no  chance 
at  you.  One  of  our  number,  how- 
ever, who  was  keeping  the  Randolph 
house  under  surveillance,  saw,  through 
a  window  where  the  shade  was 
slightly  raised.  Miss  Randolph  dis- 
play the  emerald  to  her  friends.  The 
rest  you  know." 


**But  why  should  your  Bey  spend 
twice  the  value  of  the  emerald,  as 
he  certainly  has  done?"  questioned 
Moran. 

"The  Talisman  of  Suleyman  the 
Wise  is  priceless!"  cried  the  robber, 
excitedly.  **  There  are  many  emeralds 
Uke  it,  but  they  were  not  engraved 
by  the  great  Suleyman,  nor  endowed 
with  such  powers.  My  master  would 
spend  his  entire  fortune  in  securing 
the  gem.  And  we  will  secure  it  yet! 
You  may  slay,  or  imprison,  me  and 
others  who  will  follow  me,  but,  some 
day,  the  talisman  will  go  back  to  the 
ruler  of  Moorzook."    • 

**My  dear  sir,"  replied  my  partner, 
*'I  have  a  fair  proposition  to  make 
you.  If  you,  or  your  Bey,  will  pay 
us  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  which 
Mr.  Wycherly  innocently  gave  for  the 
gem,  we  will  turn  it  over  to  you  and 
drop  all  prosecution  of  the  case.  Had 
you  not  attempted  the  life  of  Mr. 
Wycherly,  and  tried  to  kill  me,  you 
should  have  the  emerald  without  pay- 
ment. If  you  refuse  this  offer,  we 
will  send  you  to  prison,  and  follow 
your  companions  until  they  are  with 
you  or  are  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
The  emerald  we  will  place  where  a 
dozen  Beys  cannot  get  it.  What  do 
you  say?" 

The  dark,  shrewd,  forceful  man  on 
the  hospital  cot  studied  a  moment, 
and  then  replied. 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  communi- 
cate with  my  companions,  I  shall  have 
the  money  in  two  days.  But  you 
must  swear  that  you  will  not  inter- 
fere with  them,  nor  betray  me." 

Two  days  later,  the  Talisman  of 
Suleyman  the  Wise  passed  into  the 
keeping  of  the  African  Bey,  and 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  good  Ameri- 
can gold  was  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  estate  of  James  Wycherly,  de- 
ceased. 

I  dined  with  the  Morans  a  few  days 
since.  I  often  dine  with  them,  and 
they  are  very  good  to  a  lone  lawyer 
of  middle-age.  I  asked  Mrs.  Moraii 
when  she  first  began  to  love  her  hus 
band. 
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"  Mr.  Hawley,  you  can  ask  me  that  erly.     And   I   loved   him   completely 

question,  since  I  look  upon  you  as  a  when   he   fought   for  my   safety,  the 

second  father.     I  first  began  to  love  night    the    agents    of    a    certain    Bey 

him  the  day  he  *  bossed'  me    at    the  attempted   to   steal   the   Talisman   of 

home  of  my  uncle,  Mr.  James  Wych-  Suleyman  the  Wise." 


9t 


WHAT    NORA    SAID 

"XITH  AT  Nora  said  she  whispered  low, 
^^      Amid  the  twilight's  amber  glow; 
When  all  we  prize  grows  yet  more  dear, 
And  trembling  love  contends  with  fear 
Lest  cherished  hope  should  end  in  woe. 

How  would  my  faithful  wooing  go 
To-night?     Was  Fate  a  friend,  or  foe? 
With  beating  heart  I  bent  to  hear 
What  Nora  said. 

No  faltering  word  I  heard — but,  oh! 
I  caught  love's  tide  at  perfect  flow; 
For,  when,  upon  her  lashes  near. 
There  shone  for  me  a  quivering  tear, 
Ah,  then  what  need  had  1  to  know 
What  Nora  said! 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 


A    SURPRISE 

"D  OGGS — When  did  Blinks  marry  the  widow? 
^     Groggs — When  he  least  expected  it. 


IV/T  GST  of  us,  if  we  really  knew  ourselves,  would  drop  our  own  names  from  our 
^^^     visiting  list. 

w     T7RIEND — ^You  will  have  to  work  hard  to  get  that  heiress  to  marry  you. 
J-      Impecunious — I  shall  have  to  work  harder  if  I  don't! 
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8  août. 

DEPUIS  huit  jours  j'habite  un  pa- 
villon à  la  pointe  de  cette  forêt 
de  Quimper,  dont  les  arbres, 
d'une  seule  ondiilation  vaste  et  pro- 
fonde, descendent  des  montagnes  jus- 
qu'au rivage.  Mais,  autour  de  ma 
maison,  tin  horizon  de  lande  s'étale 
en  plans  indéfinis  qui  s'étendent,  qui 
se  perdent,  qui  se  fondent  dans  les 
lignes  molles  et  grises  de  la  mer  et  du 
ciel.  Car,  même  en  temps  d'août, 
cette  Bretagne  est  brumeuse;  de 
l'autre  côté  des  nuages,  on  sent  bien 
qu'il  y  a  du  soleil  et  de  l'air  bleu, 
mais  sur  les  pays  cela  ne  fait  qu'une 
ombre  mate,  à  peine  dorée,  aux  heures 
de  midi,  d'une  lumière  lointaine  et 
dispersée.  Cela  est  doux,  d'une  dou- 
ceur triste  qui  caresse  la  rêverie  et  Tem- 
mousseline  de  voiles  comme  un  visage 
pour  un  départ.  Ces  mers  basses  re- 
muant d'une  oscillation  ample  et  lente 
sont  toujours  ces  mers  sur  lesquelles 
les  druides  embarquaient  des  bateaux 
chargés  d'âmes  parties  pour  les  cime- 
tières vaporeux  de  Thulé,  de  la  chi- 
mérique et  ftmèbre  île  dans  le  brouil- 
lard. 

La  lande  s'allonge,  s'effile  parmi  l'é- 
cume des  vagues,  pareille  à  la  proue 
mince  d'tm  navire  prêt  à  lever  l'ancre. 
Quand  je  me  tiens  debout  à  l'ex- 
trémité de  la  pointe,  il  me  semble 
que  je  n'ai  devant  moi  que  de  la  route, 
la  route  tentante  et  mystérieuse  de  tous 
ceux  qui  s'en  furent  vers  les  horizons, 
le  chemin  vaporeux  des  aventtires.  Ce 
lieu  de  Bretagne  est  un  étemel  partir! 

lo  août. 
Derrière  ma  maison   il  y  a  un  parc; 
une  étroite  fenêtre  percée  dans  mon 
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mur,  ce  qu'on  nomme,  je  croîs,  un 
**  jour  de  souffrance,"  donne  sur  la  fa- 
çade de  l'habitation  qu'on  voit  de  biais. 
C'est  une  masure  assez  majestueuse. 
Je  dis  masure,  parce  qu'elle  apparaît  dé- 
labrée et  majestueuse,  parce  que  sa 
terrasse  et  ses  rampes  balustrées,  ses 
degrés  de  pierre  qui  descendent  noble- 
ment vers  des  parterres  ruinés  ont  bel 
aspect  et  imposante  façon.  De  grands 
arbres  formant  un  long  carré  encadrent 
un  boulingrin  qui  paraît  assez  soigné 
au  milieu  de  l'abandon  général,  mais 
toutes  les  fontaines  sont  taries  et  leurs 
bassins  séchés;  seule,  assez  loin  sous 
l'ombre  commençante  du  parc,  une  pe- 
tite mare  luit  d'un  éclat  satiné  d'étain. 

Tout  à  l'heure,  comme  je  considérais 
ces  choses  et  la  délicieuse  désuétude  de 
ce  décor,  il  s'est  animé  d'un  jeu  d'é- 
toffes charmantes,  il  s'est  nuancé  d'un 
coloris  si  frais,  si  lumineux,. si  tendre, 
que  j'ai  cru  la  façade  un  instant  rajeu- 
nie et  les  fontaines  renaissantes.  Ce 
n'était  pourtant  qu'une  jeune  fille  qui 
venait  d'apparaître  au  bout  de  la  ter- 
rasse: elle  était  vêtue  d'une  manière 
somptueuse  et  bizarre  de  taffetas  si 
changeants  qu'ils  semblaient  refléter 
et  peindre  à  la  fois  toutes  les  nuances 
d'alentour,  de  manière  que  le  petit 
étang  lointain  parut  gris-perle  et  jeta 
des  tons  de  pâleur  glauque  sur  la  jupe, 
et  que  la  verdeur  brusque  des  arbres 
avec  la  clarté  tendre  du  ciel  se  mélan- 
gèrent un  moment  en  émaux  inimi- 
tables sur  les  linons  légers  des  fichus. 

Elle  allait  et  venait  d'un  pas  de  non- 
chalance, de  rythme  et  de  contrainte, 
et,  troi^  ou  quatre  fois,  je  la  vis  jeter 
les  yeux  vers  une  des  fenêtres  du  rez-de- 
chaussée,  comme  gênée  de  se  sentir 
épiée  par  quelque  œil  invisible 
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L'enfant — elle  devait  avoir  seize  ans 
— tournant  sur  elle-même,  me  montra 
ses  traits;  ils  étaient  délicats  et  menus, 
d'un  charme  léger  de  pastel  ;  ses  cheveux 
blonds  étaient  disposés  en  deux  ban- 
deaux qui  flottaient  sur  les  épaules  et 
s'écartaient  sur  le  front,  retenus  par  un 
mince  bandeau,  de  la  manière  légen- 
daire et  convenue  qu'on  coiffe  à 
l'Opéra  les  héroïnes,  et  sa  taille  mince 
se  serrait  d'une  cordelière  d'or,  comme 
on  voit  à  Desdémone.  Je  tressaillis  ;  des 
notes  venaient  de  retentir  derrière  les 
jalousies  baissées  de  la  masure;  dans 
le  silence  harmonieux  des  arbres,  elles 
voguèrent:  la  naïve  Desdémone  était 
assise  sur  la  rampe  de  pierre  et  tenait 
en  main  la  petite  lyre  vaine  des  can- 
tatrices qu'elle  appuyait  sur  son  genou 
replié.  Le  chant  du  piano  dessinait 
maintenant  la  plainte  tendre  de  la 
"Romance  du  Saule."  Sans  un  mot, 
la  jeune  fille  faisait  les  gestes  de 
jouer. 

Un  bruit  dans  ma  maison  m'a  fait 
détourner  les  yeux;  quand  j'ai  re- 
gardé de  nouveau,  Desdémone  avait 
disparu. 

20  août. 

Il  y  a  des  moments  où  il  me  semble 
que  je  rêve  et  d'autres  où  je  me  de- 
mande si  je  suis  en  train  de  devenir 
fou.  Ce  dont  je  suis  certain,  c'est  que 
je  suis  amoureux  de  ma  voisine.  Je  la 
revois  chaque  jour  par  l'étroite  em- 
brasure du  mur  et  chaque  fois  je  sens 
plus  profondément  pénétrer  dans  mon 
cœur  sa  grâce  singulière  et  triste. 
Triste,  si  étrangement!  Par  moments, 
son  jeune  visage  semble  prêt  à  s'é- 
clairer d'un  sourire,  souvent  on  sent 
la  gaieté  et  la  joie  frémir  sous  la  chair; 
elle  me  rappelle  ce  ciel  breton  si  pâle  et 
de  brume,  derrière  lequel  on  devine 
pourtant  toute  la  flamme  du  soleil. 
Mais  un  regard  jeté  sur  les  persiennes 
de  la  masure,  le  choc  des  accords  invi- 
sibles qui  soudain  résonnent  lui  font 
aussitôt  corriger  ces  oublis  et  le  masque 
se  rattache,  le  masque  tragique  ou  pas- 
sionné de  son  rôle. 

Car  c'est  im  rôle  qu'elle  joue,  et 
maintenant  je  l'ai  compris.  Depuis 
dix  jours  que  je  l'observe,  j'ai  fini  par 


reconnaître  et  par  distinguer  les  per- 
sonnages divers  que  l'enfant — par  quel 
caprice  ou  sous  quelle  obligation? — in- 
carne. Après  m'avoir  montré  Desdé- 
mone, elle  fut  Marguerite  aux  cheveux 
nattés,  pensive,  en  petit  tablier  noir, 
en  manches  bouffantes  d'Allemande 
rêveuse  et  ménagère;  elle  fut  Eisa,  la 
mystérieuse,  penchée  sur  l'énigme  de 
son  amour  ou  attendant  l'arrivée 
blanche  du  cygne;  Juliette  après  sa 
rencontre  avec  Roméo  ;  Violetta  même, 
la  courtisane;  Mignon,  l'inquiète;  El- 
vire,  la  douloureuse;  Léonore,  Norma, 
que  sais-je?  Elle  fut  tout  le  féminin 
dans  ses  modes  les  plus  frémissants  et, 
chaque  fois,  ce  fut  de  la  musique  que 
cet  être  naquit,  ce  furent  les  sons  qui 
le  créèrent,  les  notes  qui  le  rassem- 
blaient. J'en  arrivais  à  rêver  parfois 
que  ma  jolie  enfant  du  parc  désuet  n'é- 
tait qu'tm  fantôme  d'harmonie. 

22  août. 
J'ai  cherché  dans  le  pays  à  savoir  qui 
habitait  cette  masure  et  ce  parc;  les 
Bretons  ne  sont  pas  bavards.  On  me 
répond  que  c'est  une  Mme  Delaporte, 
très  vieille  et  un  peu  infirme,  qui  de- 
meure là  avec  sa  petite-fille.  Ils 
croient  qu'elle  est  de  Paris;  c'est  tout. 
De  Paris?  C'est  comme  si  on  venait 
de  l'infini. 

ler  septembre. 

Je  sais,  maintenant;  la  réalité  est 
plus  simple  et  plus  romanesque,  moins 
banale  et  moins  prévue  que  mes  rêves. 
L'autre  jour — il  y  a  près  de  deux  se- 
maines déjà — une  de  ces  questions  de 
voisinage,  de  mur  mitoyen,  je  crois, 
qui  prennent  tant  d'importance  à  la 
campagne,  m'a  obligé  de  demander  à 
Mme  Delaporte  un  moment  d'entre- 
tien; je  n'ai  pas  eu  la  petite  lâcheté  de 
faire  naître  ou  d'inventer  ce  prétexte, 
mais  j'avoue  que  je  l'ai  saisi  au  vol. 

On  m'a  introduit  dans  une  pièce 
sombre,  pourtant  rayée  d'or  par  les 
lames  des  persiennes  fermées;  le  ciel 
était  d'été  clair.  Dans  cette  pénom- 
bre aux  tranches  lumineuses,  fourmil- 
lantes d'atomes,  j'eus  im  peu  de  peine 
à  découvrir  la  personne  dont  la  voix 
m'accueillait,  venant  à  moi  de  l'obscur. 
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Quelle  vcrix!  Ronde  et  haute,  souple 
et  prenante,  douce,  chaude,  vibrée 
profondément  dans  les  cordes  basses, 
à  la  fois  fiévreuse  et  fraîche,  elle  em- 
plit la  pièce  et  mon  être  d'une  sensa- 
tion de  bonheur  et  d'apaisement  in- 
ouïs; j'avançai  vers  elle.  Dans  tm 
fauteuil,  près  d'un  piano  ouvert,  une 
vieille  se  ratatinait  frileusement  sur 
elle-même.  Elle  était  vêtue  d'une 
manière  surannée  de  soie  grise  et  de 
"blondes"  noires  et  coiffée  de  petites 
boucles  en  toufEes,  toutes  serrées  et 
toutes  blanches.  En  quelques  mots, 
nous  eûmes  arrangé  l'affaire  infime  qui 
m'amenait  et,  malgré  mon  envie  de  re- 
garder sur  la  terrasse  à  travers  les  jours 
des  persiennes,  j'allais  me  retirer  quand, 
à  mon  inexprimable  étonnement,  elle 
me  dit: 

"  Vous  portez  un  nom  qui  m'est  bien 
cher,  quoique  je  n'aie  pas  connu  le 
grand  artiste  qvd  a  écrit  *  Hylas  '  et 
r  *  Atlante;'  êtes- vous  parent  du  com- 
positeur Noël  Féraudon?" 

"Mais  c'était  mon  père!" 

"Votre  père!  Oh!  que  je  l'ai  suivi, 
admiré,  aimé  depuis  ma  retraite!  Ça 
a  été  mon  plus  gros  regret  de  n'avoir 
jamais  rien  chanté  de  lui!" 

"Chanté?" 

"  C'est  vrai,  vous  ne  me  connaissez 
pas!" 

Elle  se  leva  d'-un  mouvement  jeune 
et,  noblement,  elle  prononça: 

"Je  suis  Olympe  Salviati." 

La  Salviati!  La  grande,  l'illustre 
Salviati  qui  parcourut  la  scène  et  le 
monde  en  reine  victorieuse,  la  canta- 
trice fameuse  par  sa  fortune,  son  faste, 
sa  beauté,  ses  amours;  Salviati  ici, 
dans  cette  masure! 

Et  je  me  souvins  de  ce  qu'on  avait 
dit  de  sa  ruine,  de  sa  voix  tout  d'un 
coup  perdue,  de  sa  disparition  violente 
et  désespérée.  Comme  une  bête  blessée, 
elle  s'était  terrée  là  pour  mourir. 

10  septembre. 
Nous  sommes  devenus  t  ut  à  fait  des 
amis,  et  j'ai  éti  présenté  à  Simone,  sa 
petite-fille,  l'enfant  délicieuse  du  parc 
de  mystère.  Nouvelle  incarnation, 
cette  fois:  Simone  m'est  apparue 
coiffée   en  catogan,  de   cette  manière 


ravissante  qui  n'est  plus  celle  des  che- 
veux de  l'enfant  libres  et  flottants,  et 
pas  celle  encore  des  chignons  soyeux  et 
bouffants  de  la  jeune  fille.  Son  vête- 
ment participe  aussi  des  deux  natures: 
la  jupe  aux  chevilles  couvre  à  peine  les 
pieds  lestes  et  charmants,  mais  le  cor- 
sage dans  sa  jeunesse  pure  est  déjà 
celui  d'une  femme.  Je  l'aime  aussi 
comme  cela.  Mon  amour  d'invisible, 
mon  amour  pour  la  petite  actrice  de  la 
terrasse  et  du  boulingrin  était  un  peu 
factice  et  un  peu  pervers;  maintenant, 
je  suis  sûr  de  chérir  Simone  comme  un 
êtrp  vr?i,  tme  grâce  présente — comme 
ma  fiancée. 

Je  reste  des  heures  dans  le  salon  aux 
persiennes  closes  entre  la  vieille  can- 
tatrice, qui  sommeille  à  moitié,  et  la 
jeune  fille,  que  je  sens  "vivre  en  dedans" 
d'une  vie  impatiente  et  contenue.  Ces 
heures  lentes  Sont  délicieuses;  nous 
nous  parions  des  yeux,  parfois  d'un  ser- 
rement de  main  furtif,  nos  âmes  se  ca- 
ressent dans  l'ombre.  Mais  Mme  Dela- 
porte — Olympe  Salviati — s'éveille  brus- 
quement; ses  doigts  se  secouent  et  se 
tordent  d'un  mouvement  nerveux,  elle 
les  pose  sur  les  touches  qui  résonnent: 
Simone  se  lève,  automatique,  pâlie,  la 
figure  neutre,  impersonnalisée,  comme 
prête  à  rassembler  les  traits  du  masque, 
et  sa  grand 'mère  me  dit: 

"  Nous  allons  un  peu  travailler  avec 
Simone;  cher  monsieur,  à  demain!" 

Quelques  instants  après,  de  mon  em- 
brasure, de  mon  jour — oh,  oui!  de  mon 
jour  de  souffrance — ^je  vois  passer  Eisa, 
Desdémone  ou  El  vire,  car  c'est  aussi 
bien  ses  anciens  rôles  que  ceux  qu'elle 
aurait  voulu  jouer  que  l'effroyable  égo- 
ïsme  de  la  vieille  impose  à  Simone. 
Voici  Hylas,  le  Hylas  de  mon  père, 
l'adolescent  Hylas  que  les  nymphes 
ravirent,  ou  plutôt  Simone  fardée, 
travestie,  trop  tentante.  Il  faut  l'ar- 
racher à  cette  vie,  à  cette  existence  de 
facticité  dans  laquelle  elle  s'enfièvre  et 
s'étiole.  Il  faut  épouser  Simone  et 
l'emmener. 

3  novembre. 
Depuis  près  de  deux  mois  je  lutte 
contre     l'imperturbable     égoïsme     de 
cette  femme:  elle  ne  peut  pas  me  don- 
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net  Simone,  affirme- t-elle:  elle  doit  lui  de  la  lune.     Sa  lumière  de  gel,  son  eau 

faire    continuer    ses    études.     Quelles  de  pâleur  baignait  le  parterre  et  les 

études?     Ces  fantômes  de  rôles?  bassins  séchés  des  fontaines  mélangées 

A  ma  dernière  et  pressante  demande,  avec  les  feuilles  mortes.     Il  me  sem- 

Mme  Delaporte  a  répondu  par  un  re-  blait  marcher  dans  de  la  mousseline, 

fus  sec  et  la  prière  de  ne  plus  me  repré-  J'appelais  tout  bas:  ** Simone!  Simone!*' 

senter  chez  elle.     J'ai  écrit  à  Simone  Mais  la  voix  s'étouffait  dans  l'air  co- 

pour  lui  dire  ce  refus  définitif  et  ma  tonneux.     N'était-elle  point  venue? 

résolution  de  l'enlever,  de  l'arracher  à  Je  traversai  le  bouUngrin;  le  petit 

cette   prison.     Je   sais   un  moyen   de  étang,  sous  les  arbres,  luisait  d'une  lui- 

pénétrer  dans  le  parc;  elle  m'attendra  sance  douce  et  soyeuse,  velouré  par  les 

ce  soir  sur  le  boulingrin.     Plus  tard,  touchers  laiteux  de  la  brume.     Pour- 

elle  sera  ma  femme.  quoi  me  suis-je  penché  sur  cette  eau 

peu  profonde  ?     Ah  !  pourquoi  ? 

4  novembre.  Sans  doute  parce  que  je  savais  d'a- 

J'ai  sauté  par-dessus  le  mur  et  je  me  vance  que  j'y  verrais  à  travers  l'opale, 

suis  glissé  dans  le  parc.     La  nuit  était  les  vêtements,  les  fleurs  et  les  traits 

d'argent  mou  sous  les  voiles  neigeux  blancs  de  lapetite  Ophélie. 


>» 


LOST   LOVE 

T  GAVE  my  hand  to  thee  across  the  horde 
-*•     Of  creatures  clashing  on  the  restless  sand; 

To  thee,  unknown,  unsought,  I  gave  my  hand. 
So  all  the  chanting  ocean  voiced  one  word. 
Oh,  thus,  my  soul,  dear  lover,  yearning  toward 

Thy  rare  soul,  like  a  wraith  above  the  strand, 

Hath  seen  thee  fade  along  the  stormy  land, 
Felt  the  blast  sunder  us  with  a  stern  sword. 
Look!     The  frail  shadows  of  our  souls  alone 

Wander  through  gloomy  woods,  in  chilly  Spring, 
Flit  through  the  Summer  night,  when  storms  are  done, 

Listen  apart,  when  the  weak  waters  sing. 
And,  when  some  cloven  cloud  pours  all  its  rain, 
Lost  love,  those  tears  flow  from  our  spirit's  pain. 

Florence  Brooks. 


SUPERFLUOUS 

SUPERINTENDENT— Did  you  give  that  man  a  thorough  examination  before 
admitting  him? 

Insurance  Doctor — No;  it  wasn't  necessary.     He  told  me  he  was  on  the 
pension-list. 

A    MAN  judges  other  women  by  his  wife,  and  she  judges  him  by  the  worst 
'^^    thing  she  hears  about  other  men. 
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WHEN   ONE   IS   IN   LOVE 


By  Ruth  Parsons  Milne 


WHARTON  turned  sharply  at 
the  sound  of  swift  footsteps 
behind  him  —  turned  so 
sharply  that  a  collision  with  the  rapidly 
approaching  figure  was  inevitable. 
The  winding  paths  of  the  box-bor- 
dered labyrinth  were  narrow  to  a 
degree,  and  the  rose-colored  vision 
he  had  seen  coming  toward  him  ran, 
with  a  little  gasp,  into  his  outspread 
arms.  For  one  delirious  second, 
Wharton  could  have  sworn  that  she 
rested  there  willingly;  but,  before  the 
thought  had  time  fairly  to  shape 
itself,  she  drew  herself  away,  and 
said,  •* Monsieur?'*  with  an  interrog- 
atory dignity  which  Wharton  con- 
sidered distinctly  unfair,  since,  of 
the  two,  he  could  least  have  ex- 
pected, or  avoided,  the  encounter. 
An  apology  from  some  source  seemed 
fitting,  however,  and,  as  the  rose- 
colored  offender  appeared  in  no  wise 
likely  to  make  one,  Wharton  began, 
lamely,  in  such  French  as  he  could 
muster. 

''Mademoiselle,  je  suis  extrêmement 
fâché  de  vous — "  he  ventured,  and 
then  came  to  a  dead  stop  at  the 
light  of  amusement  glimmering  in  the 
depths  of  the  brown  eyes  confronting 
him. 

*'I  can't  speak  French,"  he  said, 
desperately.  *'  Do  you  happen  to 
know  any  English,  at  all?" 

To  his  relief,  the  vision  responded 
amiably,  though  with  a  distinct  ac- 
cent: 

"Enough  to  understan',  I  think." 

•*Then,"  said  Wharton,  "let  me 
apologize  for  having  been  so  enor- 
mously in  the  way." 

"It  was  the  path,"  protested  the 
141 


vision,  graciously;  "it  should  be 
widen'." 

She  moved,  as  if  to  go,  and  Whar- 
ton's heart  sank.  He  was  an  inflam- 
mable young  man,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  to  let  her  go,  when  he  had  a 
knowledge  only  of  how  the  hair 
waved  on  one  side  of  her  head,  would 
be  a  blighting  misfortune.  So,  he 
hazarded  another  remark,  still  apolo- 
getic. 

"They  told  me  I  might  go  through 
the  grounds  without  disturbing  any 
one,"  he  said,  tentatively.  "The 
princess,  I  understood,  was  not  ex- 
pected for  some  days." 

"She  has,  at  any  rate,  no — no  dis- 
like, you  call  it,  to  visitors,"  said  his 
inamorata,  with  a  pensive  little  smile. 
"No  one  wishes  to — bomb  her.  She 
is  too  lee-tle!"  The  foreign  sound 
of  the  i  gave  an  effect  of  insignificance 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 

"You  know  her?"  queried  Whar- 
ton, interestedly.  In  this  out-of-the- 
way  region,  one  might  expect  almost 
anything.  His  companion  surveyed 
him  through  drooping  lashes. 

"What  would  you  say  if  I  said, 
*I  am  the  princess'?" 

Wharton  looked  at  her,  suspiciously, 
for  an  instant;  then,  catching  again 
the  gleam  of  amusement  in  her  eyes, 
he  understood  that  she  was  laughing 
at  him. 

"I  haven't  the  ghost  of  a  notion," 
he  admitted,  frankly.  "What  does 
one  say  to  a  princess?  Your  Maj- 
esty"— he  burlesqued  a  deep  bow, 
one  hand  on  his  heart — "must  par- 
don my  intrusion.  I  had  understood 
that  you  were — ^not  at  home.  Would 
that  do?" 
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"ExcelletiM"  applauded  the  vision. 
'*Only,  Majesty — not  Highness?" 

*'  To  a  princess,"  Wharton  demurred,. 
"I  really  must.  My  American  pride 
insists  on  it.  .  Anything  less  would 
be  out  of  keeping  with  my — my  auto- 
mobile." He  was  talking  inanely, 
desperately;  for  the  rose-colored  en- 
chantress was  perpetually  on  the  point 
of  departure.  To  his  surprise,  he 
seemed  to  have  hit  upon  the  right 
word. 

"You  have  an  automobile — you?" 
she  demanded,  with  a  swift  accession 
of  interest. 

*' A  poor  thing,"  assented  Wharton, 
mystified,  "but  mine  own."  Then, 
inwardly,  he  cursed  his  folly  for  at- 
tempting to  be  witty  in  quotations 
to   a   foreigner. 

She  went  on,  however,  unheeding: 
"Here?"  Her  gesture  brought  the 
surroundings  so  near  that  Wharton 
glanced  behind  him,  almost  expecting 
to  see  the  machine  coming  up  the 
path. 

"Not  quite,"  he  said,  apologetic- 
ally; but,  as  her  face  fell,  he  added, 
"That  is  it,  at  the  gate." 

''Stupider'  and  the  vision  tapped 
an  impatient  foot  on  the  gravel; 
"would  one  expect  it  in  a  laby- 
rinth?" Then,  with  a  swift  return 
to  amiability,  "I  mus'  apologize," 
she  said;  "I  am  very  impatient, 
me.  An' — I  have  never  ride  in  an 
automobile." 

Wharton  felt  the  blood  rushing  to 
his  cheeks.  Of  course,  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  but  her  manner  did  im- 
doubtedly  suggest  it;  at  any  rate,  it 
was  a  rash  game  he  was  playing, 
with  much  to  gain  and  little  to 
lose. 

"Why  not  try  mine?"  he  offered, 
boldly. 

The  vision  meditated,  her  rose-col- 
ored hat  on  one  side,  and  her  parasol 
making  holes  in  the  walk.  Wharton 
gibed  at  himself  inwardly  for  his  un- 
deniable anxiety  as  to  her  decision. 

"I  will  con-fess,"  she  said,  slowly; 
"when  you — ^when  I  met  you,  I  was 
— ^runnin'  away!" 

She  dropped  her  voice,  dramatically, 


and  Wharton  said,  "Really!"  instinct- 
ively; then,  with  an  effort  to  regain 
the  standpoint  of  masculine  superi- 
ority: "You  seemed  to  be  —  nm- 
ning." 

But  his  enchantress  only  nodded, 
ignoring,  or  not  comprehending,  his 
irony. 

"It  enniiied  me,  up  there."  She 
motioned  vaguely  in  the  direction  of 
the  town  and  the  near-by  castle.  "  I 
con-fide  in  you.  They  keep  me  too 
close,  at  home — same  as  if  I  were  the 
princess.  To  be  a  princess,  that  would 
be  nice — perhaps.  But  to  pre  ten'  to 
be  gran' — "  She  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Whar- 
ton, judicially.  "I  shouldn't  think 
it  would  be  so  bad." 

"No?"  The  vision  meditated. 
Then,  gleefully,  with  a  feminine  dis- 
regard of  the  real  issue,  "We  will  try 
it.  All  the  day  to-day  we  will  pre- 
ten'  I  am  a  princess.  You  will  call 
me  your  Highness " 

"Majesty,"  interpolated  Wharton, 
firmly. 

" — an'  we  will  nm  away,  in  your 
automobile." 

"Great!"  said  Wharton,  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

But  the  vision  was  regarding  him 
critically,  half-imploringly.  "Please," 
she  said,  "  do  not  think,  monsieur,  that 
I  am  ignorant.  I  know  quite  well 
that  I  am — what  you  call " 

"  Unconventional?"  suggested  Whar- 
ton, a  trifle  amusedly.  But  the  vision 
was  sincere. 

"  Yes,  that — ^improper — what  you 
will.  But,  in  America,  I  could  go 
with  you;  is  it  not  so?" 

"Oh,  automobiling,  you  know," 
assented  Wharton,  a    little  vaguely. 

"An'  here,"  the  vision  went  on, 
plaintively,  "we  are  kept  so  very 
strict — so  very  strict,  an*  so  dull. 
They  have  never  let  me  have  one 
single  automobile  ride,  an*  I  so  wish 
to  go."  , 

She  looked  up,  imploringly,  a  little 
flush  rising  to  her  shell-pink  cheeks, 
and  Wharton's  amusement  vanished, 
suddenly. 
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'*I  see,"  he  said,  seriously.  *'You 
don't  wish  to  go  because  it's  improper, 
but  because  it's  fun.  And  you  don't 
wish  me  to  think  you  too  unconven- 
tional; but  you  do  wish  to  go?"  he 
ended,  rather  lamely. 

The  vision  clapped  two  tiny  hands, 
delightedly.  "Ah,  monsieur!"  she 
said,  with  a  little  gasp  of  approba- 
tion. 

"Your  Majesty's  carriage  is  at  the 
gate,"  said  Wharton,  with  mock  cere- 
mony. 

The  pseudo-princess  beamed  gra- 
ciously, but  inserted  a  corrective. 
"Highness,  monsieur,"  she  laughed. 
Then,  "Back  there,"  pointing  over 
her  shoulder  up  the  paths  whence  she 
had  come,  "you  will  find  a  coat." 

Wharton  went,  obedient  to  her 
implied  n^mdate,  and  discovered  a 
garment,  presumably  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, l5ring  in  limp  dejection  on  the 
walk  around  the  nearest  turn,  where, 
evidently,  it  had  fallen  from  her 
shoulders  in  her  flight. 

"But — ^you  have  it  all  wrong!'' 
cried  the  princess,  as  he  tried  to  put 
it  around  her.  "It  goes  so,  an'  so!'' 
A  deft  touch  or  two,  transformed 
what  had  been  merely  a  gray  tangle 
into  a  loose  wrap  of  cloth  and  chiffon 
that  enveloped  her  rose-colored  dain- 
tiness, as  a  thin,  gray  cloud  shrouds  the 
rising  sun. 

"  I  never  had  a  wife,"  said  Wharton, 
apologetically. 

"Nor  a  sister?  Poor  man!"  The 
princess  was  evolving  a  veil  from  the 
edge  of  her  hat;  Wharton  had  not  no- 
tiœd  it  before. 

"Ready?"  he  demanded,  impatient 
at  this  threatened  obscuring  of  his  rose- 
colored  ideal. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  firmly. 
"You  go  back,"  she  ordered,  "by  this 
path."  She  pointed  to  a  half-hidden 
intersecting  one.  "Send  away  your 
man,  an*  then  run  your  automobile 
aroim'  the  north  side  of  the  groun's 
till  you  come  to  a  lee-tle  door  " — again 
the  effect  of  insignificance — "an'  there 
get  out  an'  rap — — " 

"And  the  princess  will  appear!" 
Wharton  finished  for  her.     "But,  are 


you  sure  they  won't  find  you  in  the 
meantime?" 

"They?"  said  the  princess;  "who?" 

"Why,  whoever  you  were  running 
away  from." 

The  princess  shook  her  head.  "I 
have  tol'  them  not  to  follow,"  she  said, 
with  a  little  frown.  "  I  was  runnin' — 
to  be  quick.     You  see?" 

"Um!     And  won't  they  worry?" 

"Per-haps,"  acqtiiesced  the  princess, 
cheerfully;  "most  likely.  But  I  tol' 
them  I  should  not  be  back.  I  have — " 
she  deprecated  his  disapproval  with 
fluttering  eyelids — "I  have  ran  away 
before,  sometimes.  I  can  not  be  en- 
nuied  for  always.  So,  they  know  I 
come  back — always." 

Her  color  rose  under  Wharton's  scru- 
tiny— he  could  see  that,  even  through 
the  veil  which  now  covered  her  face. 
He  wished  to  ask  if  she  had  always 
had  a  companion  in  those  previous  es- 
capades, and  one  of  the  opposite  sex; 
but,  even  yet,  he  feared  her  elusiveness. 
So  he  only  said,  more  gravely: 

"  You  are  sure  you  can  get  out  of  the 
little  door?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  she  assented,  gaily,  her 
hand  traveling  to  the  long,  gold  chain 
that  ended  in  an  invisible  something 
at  her  belt;  "it  is  always  unlock' — for 
me,"  she  added,  under  her  breath. 

Wharton  turned  away.  "I'll  be 
there  in  five  minutes,"  he  said,  deci- 
sively; "that  is,  if  I  ever  get  out  of  this 
box-bordered  mix." 

"  Follow  that  path.  Make  no  turns 
at  all,  an'  you  will  come  out  at  the 
gate — almos'." 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  paths  ex- 
tremely well." 

"You  forget — I  am  the  princess." 

"A  thousand  pardons,"  smiled 
Wharton,  making  his  way  backward, 
as  best  he  might,  around  the  sharp 
corner  of  the  designated  path  ;  "  a  thou- 
sand pardons — ^your  Majesty." 

*  '  Highness — Highness ,  monsieur.  '  ' 
Her  silvery  correction  floated  half-in- 
audibly  after  his  retreating  form. 

Despite  his  utmost  haste,  Wharton's 
five  minutes  had  been  more  than 
doubled  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
worm-eaten,  iron-barred  door  in  the 
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north  wall.  An  automobile  does  not 
make  its  best  speed  over  uneven  roads, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  the  young  man  had 
tound  the  way  around  the  north  side 
of  the  grounds  to  be  little  more 
than  a  country  lane.  So,  there  was 
doubt  mingled  with  his  impatience  as 
he  rapped  sharply  on  the  weather- 
beaten  boards  that  confronted  him, 
and  he  was  more  than  half-surprised 
when  the  door  swung  slowly  inward 
in  answer  to  his  knock.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  the  opening  revealing  a  part 
of  the  gardens,  in  whose  beauty  Whar- 
ton had  so  reveled,  earlier  in  the  day, 
he  found  himself  peering  uncomfort- 
ably into  a  large,  vine-covered  arbor, 
half-way  down  the  dim  twilight  of 
which  stood  a  gray  figure.  He  hesi- 
tated on  the  threshold,  but  the  figure 
beckoned  him  in  with  an  imperious 
little  nod.  The  door  swung  to  behind 
him,  manipulated,  Wharton  then  saw, 
by  an  elderly  man,  obviously  a  serv- 
ant, dressed  in  sober  black,  and  wear- 
ing on  his  countenance  a  most  impos- 
sible mixture  of  devotion,  discretion 
and  disapprobation. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  me,"  deprecated 
the  pseudo-princess,  hastily,  *'but  I 
mus*  stay  behin*.  He  does  not  under- 
stan'  English,"  she  added,  with  a 
glance  at  the  disapproving  servitor. 

Wharton  smiled,  disappointedly. 
"So,  they  did  find  you?"  he  said,  inter- 
rogatively. 

She  drew  herself  up  with  dignity. 
"  He  came  to  tell  me  that  I  am  needed 
at  home — that  some  one  especial  is  ar- 
rive'. I  will  be  miss' — there  will  be  a — 
a " 

"Scandal?"  suggested  Wharton,  a 
little  sarcastically;  but  she  nodded  ac- 
ceptance of  the  word. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  me,"  she  repeated. 
"  I  would  so  have  liked  to  go." 

"Your  Majesty's  regret  is  as  noth- 
ing to  mine,"  returned  Wharton,  cere- 
moniously. He  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  she  had  never  intended  to  go — 
that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of;  and 
he  was,  in  addition,  egregiously  disap- 
pointed. 

"Her  Highness,"  she  responded, 
with  a  dimple  in  one  cheek,  **  fears  she 


has  greatly  inconvenienced  monsieur. 
An*  there  is  no  opportunity  at  presen' 
to  express  her  regrets.  They  may 
have  miss*  her  by  now." 

"It  seems  more  than  likely,"  said 
Wharton.  "To  be  out  of  your  Maj- 
esty's society  must  be  to  miss  you." 

To  his  relief,  she  caught  the  play  on 
the  English  words. 

"  But  that  is  nice''  she  said,  growing 
a  little  pink.  *'Will  you—?"  For  a 
moment,  she  looked  into  Wharton's 
eyes. 

"Miss  you?  All  my  Kfe!"  he  re- 
sponded,  with  a  fervor  which  astound- 
ed even  himself. 

"That,"  said  the  princess,  medita- 
tively, "would  be  mos'  pathéiiqtie. 
Do  you  suppose,  if  you  saw  me  once 
again,  it  would  be  better?" 

"  It  would  at  least  shorten  the  space 
of  my  existence  without  you."  But, 
before  his  companion  could  answer,  the 
old  servant  stepped  forward,  evidently 
impatient  of  the  delay,  and  uttered  a 
rapid  and,  to  Wharton,  unintelligible 
protest.  The  pseudo-princess  nodded 
uneasily,  and  turned  hastily  to  Whar- 
ton. 

"  He  says  I  mus'  go  on  the  moment; 
but "     She  hesitated. 

"To-morrow?"  demanded  Wharton, 
boldly. 

"  Per-haps."     She  flushed  a  little. 

"At  twelve— here?" 

The  flush  deepened.  "T  often,"  she 
said,  softly,  "  am  in  this  arbor.  Adieu, 
monsieur." 

"  Au  revoir,  your  Majesty.  "  And  he 
heard,  faintly,  as  the  old  servant  swung 
the  door  slowly  shut  after  him,  her 
laughing  correction,  "  Highness,  High- 
ness, monsieur!" 

No  one  had  ever  denied  that  Whar- 
ton was  impressionable — ^he  himself 
least  of  all;  but  the  impatience  with 
which  he  knocked  at  the  door  in  the 
wall,  the  next  day,  surprised  him,  ac- 
customed as  he  was  to  his  own  vaga- 
ries. To  his  relief,  the  door  opened; 
but,  when  he  hastily  entered  the  arbor, 
he  was  confronted  only  by  the  old 
servant,  who,  dignified  and  disapprov- 
ing as  ever,  presented  to  Wharton  a 
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tiny  note,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
would  with  more  pleasure  have  offered 
him  a  slow  poison.  Dismay  spread 
over  Wharton's  face  as  he  read.  The 
Prinœss  Marie  -  Hélène  -Victoire- Lou- 
ise— the  name  in  quotation  marks — 
r^fretted  extremely  that  important 
events  in  her  family  made  her  pres- 
ence at  the  castle  imperative.  Unless 
monsieur  was  to  be  long  a  resident  in 
the  principality,  she  feared  that  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  ;  if,  however,  he  was 
to  be  there  a  few  days  more,  she  would 
take  pleasure  in  sending  him  a  card  to 
the  ball  which  was  shortly  to  be  given 
in  her  honor,  if  monsieur  would  kindly 
notify  her  of  his  name  and  address. 
The  bearer  of  the  note  might  be  de- 
pended upon  as  discreet  and  reliable. 

Wharton  folded  the  note  deliber- 
ately, and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  The 
servant  regarded  him,  questioningly; 
evidently,  he  had  been  told  that  there 
would  be  an  answer. 

"Tell  your  mistress,"  said  Wharton, 
with  a  dignity  equal,  he  flattered  him- 
self, to  the  servant's  own,  "  that  there 
is  no  message." 

The  servant's  gaze  still  remained 
questioning  and  expectant.  Wharton 
frowned  ;  he  had  forgotten  that  the  man 
spoke  no  English. 

'*Pas  de  réponse''  he  said,  with 
less  dig^ty,  throwing  open  his  hands 
in  a  gesture  of  dismissal;  and,  to  his 
relief,  the  servant,  understanding 
either  the  words  or  the  gesture, 
bowed  an  assent. 

A  week  later,  and  Wharton  was 
still  in  the  principality.  Despite  his 
refusal  to  give  his  name  or  where- 
abouts, a  messenger  had  brought  him 
a  gorgeously  emblazoned  card,  orna- 
mented with  the  royal  coat  of  arms, 
and  a  request,  which  read  more  like 
a  command,  for  his  presence  at  the 
ball  to  be  given  by  the  city  to  the 
princess,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
of  June.  It  had  been,  he  supposed, 
easy  to  discover  him;  few  strangers 
came  that  way,  and  none  for  a  long 
stay;  and  the  police  force  of  a  cap- 
ital of  that  size  was  always  efficient 
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in  proportion  to  its  uselessness  and 
unimportance.  She  was  carrying 
out  her  part  of  princess  very  well, 
he  reflected;  evidently,  she  had  a 
friend  at  court;  perhaps,  she  was  at 
court  herself — doubtless,  that  was  the 
explanation.  Of  course,  he  was  not 
going  to  the  ball;  he  intended  to  leave 
town  that  night;  and  he  had  merely 
come  out  past  the  Httle  door  in  the 
castle  wall  into  the  near-by  lanes,  that 
he  might  make  up  his  mind,  still 
more  firmly,  to  depart.  He  had  not, 
he  assured  himself,  the  slightest  idea 
of  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  princess 
— had  he  not  unavailingly  taken  the 
same  route  for  a  week? — but,  even 
should  he  see  her,  it  would,  of  course, 
make  no  difference  in  his  plans,  he 
argued,  sternly.  Yet,  he  telt  a  slight 
sinking  of  the  heart  when  the  worm- 
eaten  door  in  the  wall  remained  im- 
penetrably closed  to  his  passing  gaze; 
and  his  interest  in  the  surrounding 
scenery  became,  thereafter,  so  slight 
that  he  forgot  his  automobile  was 
running  through  rough  country  roads, 
until,  with  a  depressing  snap  and 
rattle,  it  stopped  short. 

"Damn!"  said  Wharton,  decisively. 
He  was  without  his  man,  and  his 
knowledge  of  mechanics  was  limited. 
To  his  astonishment,  a  silvery  ripple 
of  laughter  answered  his  expletive. 
He  looked  up,  amazedly,  and  there, 
seated  on  the  grassy  bank  some  few 
feet  above  him,  was  his  princess, 
dressed  in  fluffy  white,  and  with  the 
general  appearance  of  having  dropped 
from  the  clouds. 

Wharton  beamed  ;  then,  he  remem- 
bered the  wrath  he  had  been  nursing 
for  a  week,  and  frowned. 

"Good  afternoon,"  he  said,  stifily; 
and,  dismounting  from  his  driving- 
seat,  he  explored  anxiously  the  hid- 
den depths  of  the  machine's  internal 
arrangements.  At  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  he  emerged,  flushed  and 
striving  vainly  to  look  very  intelligent. 
He  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble;  the  princess  was  serenely 
picking  a  daisy  to  pieces,  in  apparent 
ignorance  of,  or  indifference  to,  his  pres- 
ence. 
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"  Un  peu — beaucoup,*'  murmured 
the  princess,  abstractedly;  **  passtonné- 
^nent " 

Wharton  approached,  hat  in  hand. 
**I  regret  exceedingly — **  he  began. 

The  princess  raised  her  eyes,  in 
solemn  reproach   of  his  interruption. 

"Pas  dti  tout,**  she  continued;  ''il 
m*  aime — un  peu — beaucou  p — passion- 
nément,** The  last  petal  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  she  clapped  her 
hands,  delightedly;  then,  with  dig- 
nity,  "Monsieur  wishes ?" 

"My  automobile  is  out  of  order. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  it  to  im- 
pair the  beauty  of  the  lanes  and  of 
your  Majesty's  view,  until  I  can  get 
my  man  out  from  the  city." 

To  his  surprise,  the  princess's  face 
expressed  consternation.  "  Broke — 
quite  broke?"  she  exclaimed,  in  dis- 
may. "An'  you  don'  know  how  to 
fix  it?     Oh,  monsieur!" 

Wharton  succumbed  instantly  at 
the  reproach  in  her  tone. 

"Tm  an  awful  duffer  at  machin- 
ery," he  said,  again  apologetic. 
Then,  boldly,  "If  it  had  been  in 
order,  would  you  have  gone  to  ride 
this  time?" 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  take 
me  back — to  the  lee-tle  door." 

"Just  my  luck!"  said  Wharton,  de- 
spondently. 

"But,"  said  the  princess,  "I  am  in 
such  a — SL — feex,  you  would  call  it. 
You  see,  I — I  ran  away — again — 
alone,"  she  added,  with  a  little  moue 
at  Wharton's  half-involuntary  glance 
around  for  a  possible  compan- 
ion, "an*,  per-haps,  I  ran  too  fast. 
At  least,  I  have  hurt  my  ankle." 
She  looked  commiseratingly  at  her 
fluffy  white  skirts.  "  An*  I  was  hoping 
monsieur  would  help  me  home." 

Wharton  groaned.  "I  haven't  the 
ghost  of  a  notion  how  to  fix  the 
beastly  thing,"  he  admitted,  frankly; 
"but — ^if  you  could  wait,  I  could  walk 
back  and  get  some  one."  His  tone 
expressed  no  great  eagerness  for  de- 
parture; nor  did  the  princess  seem 
well  pleased  with  his  plan.  She  medi- 
tated a  moment,  her  head  on  one 
side. 


"  It  is  not  so  very  far  to  the  door — 
the  lee-tle  door,"  she  ventured,  final- 
ly.    "Per-haps " 

"If  I  helped  you?"  Wharton's  tone 
was  joyous,  and  the  princess  showed 
her  dimples. 

"We  could  go  very  slow,"  she  said, 
tentatively. 

"Very." 

"An* — very  careful.  You  know,  I 
mus'  be  at  the  ball  to-night." 

"So  you  must;  I  had  forgotten 
about  the  ball,"  admitted  Wharton, 
rashly. 

The  princess  gazed  at  him,  surprised- 
ly.  "Monsieur  intends  to  go — is  it 
not  so?"  she  demanded. 

He  flushed.  "Well,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I— I  don't.  I  have—"  he 
stumbled  outrageously  under  the  re- 
proach in  her  eyes — "I  have  some 
important  business,  and  I  must  leave 
town  this  evening." 

The  princess  regarded  the  toe  of  her 
absurdly  small  white  shoe. 

"Very  important?"  she  queried,  in- 
differently. 

"Very,"  said  Wharton,  firmly.  He 
felt  convinced  that  this  was  the  time 
to  be  firm. 

The  princess  sighed.  "In  that 
case,"  she  said,  still  indifferently,  "I 
have  already  detain'  monsieur  too 
long;  he  mus'  need  to  make  his  adieus. 
If  monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to 
stop  at  the  castle  gate,  an'  tell  them 
to  sen' " 

Wharton  sat  down.  "Now,  look 
here,"  he  began,  argumentatively; 
but  the  princess  shook  her  head. 

"So  very  important  business,"  she 
insisted.  "I  could  not  forgive  my- 
self to  detain  monsieur — ^no." 

Wharton  hesitated — and  was  lost. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  guiltily  eva- 
sive, "to  do  your  Majesty " 

"Highness,  monsieur!"  she  inter- 
rupted, severely. 

" — a  service " 

"I  could  not,"  the  princess  in- 
sisted, "permit  so  gran'  a  sacrifice  of 
so  very  important  business." 

"Nothing,"  said  Wharton,  "that  I 
could  do  for  you  would  be  a  sacri- 
fice." 
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The  princess  blushed.  "But  that 
is  nice,"  she  said.  **Almos*  you  per- 
suade me  to  accept.  An',  per- 
haps, after  all" —  she  looked  up, 
shyly,  from  tmder  her  long  lashes — **  it 
was  not  so  very  important — ^that 
business." 

"Not  at  all."  said  Wharton,  fer- 
vently,  only  half-aware  of  what  he 
was  saying. 

The  princess  clapped  her  hands, 
delightedly.  "An*  monsieur  will  go 
to  the  ball — for  me?"  she  cried. 

"I  will  go  to  the  devil  for  you,  if 
you  like,"  was  Wharton's  prompt  re- 
sponse. 

The  princess  gasped.  "  I  mus'  speak 
English  very  bad  indeed.  I  meant 
— the  ball  for  me,  not  you  to  go  for 
me." 

"I'll  do  it,  though,"  said  Wharton, 
wagging  his  head,  stubbornly;  then, 
with  an  access  of  curiosity:  "Is  it  a 
— sl  birthday  party?" 

"  A — quoïf  "  The  princess  was  plainly 
puzzled. 

"A— fête?"  Wharton  attempted. 

"Ah!"  the  princess  nodded  com- 
prehension; "for  me,  because  I  am 
— what  you  call  it? — fiancée — ^be- 
troth'  " 

Wharton  gasped.  "You  are — !" 
Then,  a  way  of  escape  presenting  it- 
self, "Oh,  you — ^the  princess?" 

She  nodded  acquiescence,  and  Whar- 
ton heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"To  whom?"  he  demanded  next. 

The  princess  recounted,  glibly: 
"  Princess  Marie-Hélène- Victoire- Lou- 
ise, à  Son  Majesté " 

"  So  he's  a  Majesty,  at  any  rate,"  in- 
terpolated Wharton. 

"  Son  Majesté,  Henri- Auguste-Edou- 
ard-Louis-Eustace,  Roi  de  Gotha, 
Prince  de  Saxeburg,  Comte  de  Reich- 
feld — de  Lautengraum — de " 

Wharton  threw  up  his  hands.  "  He 
appears  to  be  the  real  thing,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  her  look  of  inquiry,  "but 
I  think  I'd  better  get  him  written  down. 
I  should  judge  it  was  a  good  match?" 

"Ex-cellent,"  assented  the  princess; 
"  most  unusual'  good.  An'  besides — " 
she  spoke  with  conviction — "he  is 
handsome  an' — ^nice." 


"  So  that,  take  it  altogether,  you  are 
quite  a  lucky  woman." 

"  But  yes  " — her  voice,  Wharton  felt, 
was  aggressively  cheerful — "quite  a 
lucky  woman.  It  was  he,"  she  added, 
"came  too  soon,  the  other  day,  in  the 
labyrinth.  He  is  anxious  to  see  me, 
always— on  the  moment — when  he  ar- 
rive'." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Wharton, 
gloomily,  relapsing  into  a  melancholy 
silence.  He  felt  depressed — ^unac- 
countably so;  but  the  princess  broke 
into  his  gloom  with  a  horrified, 

"  But,  monsieur !" 

Wharton  followed  her  gaze  toward 
the  rapidly  setting  sun. 

"I  suppose  you're  right,"  he  acqui- 
esced. "  How  will  the  ankle  go?"  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  assisted  the  prin- 
cess, to  hers,  where  she  balanced  like 
an  attractive  variety  of  stork,  making 
little  faces  of  disgust  when  her  lame 
foot  touched  the  ground. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  get  there? 
It  isn't  very  far,  you  know." 

The  princess  tried  to  place  her  foot 
on  the  ground,  winced,  then  shut  her 
teeth  with  a  little  click  of  determina- 
tion. 

"One  can  always  do  what  one — 
mus',"  she  said,  defiantly;  and,  forth- 
with, they  set  out. 

In  spite  of  this  declaration,  and  in 
spite  of  her  evident  bravery,  it  took 
a  long  time  to  accomplish  the  distance 
between  the  grass-covered  bank  where 
Wharton  had  found  her  and  the  worm- 
eaten  door.  Hanging  to  Wharton's 
arm,  she  hobbled  along,  biting  her  red 
lips  now  and  then,  unconversational, 
but  plucky,  until  the  door  was  fairly  in 
sight;  then,  suddenly,  she  stopped 
short. 

"It  is  impossible,  monsieur,"  she 
said,  plaintively.  "I  can  not  go  far- 
ther." There  were  tears  in  her  voice; 
Wharton  thought  that  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes,  as  well,  and  quite  forgot 
that  he  was  speaking  to  a  pseudo- 
princess. 

"Can't?"  he  said,  half -caressingly  ; 
"then,  by  Jove,  you  sha'n't!"  And, 
with  a  calculating  glance  up  and  down 
the  deserted  road,  he  caught  her  up  in 
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his  arms,  and  traversed  the  hundred 
yards  that  lay  between  them  and  the 
door,  without  heeding  her  Uttle  cry  of 
protest.  At  the  door,  he  stopped  set 
down  his  precious  burden,  and  said, 
apologetically:  "  It  was  the  only  way." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  monsieur.  I 
could  not  have  walk'  it,  myself."  She 
was  fumbling  at  her  belt  for  the  end  of 
her  gold  chain,  which,  when  discov- 
ered, proved  to  be  attached  to  a  key 
that  fitted  the  lock  of  the  little  door. 
Wharton  whistled  under  his  breath. 

"So,  you  have  a  key  ?"  he  murmured. 
"Well!"  He  put  it  in  the  lock,  and 
turned  it;  the  princess,  in  her  haste, 
made  a  rash  step  forward,  turned 
white,  and  hesitated  with  the  pain. 
Wharton  instinctively  threw  a  sustain- 
ing arm  about  her  waist,  while  with  the 
other  hand  he  pushed  open  the  easy- 
swinging  door.  And  then,  instead  of 
the  solitude  of  the  delightful  arbor — 
a  tableau! 

Evidently  interrupted  in  a  friendly 
chat,  sat  two  men — one,  elderly,  with 
an  unmistakable  air  of  distinction;  the 
other,  young  and  handsome,  dressed 
in  a  uniform  which  even  Wharton's  un- 
practised eye  recognized  as  one  of  high 
rank. 

"  Nom  de  Dieu,'*  gasped  the  princess, 
under  her  breath.  The  two  men 
jumped  to  their  feet. 

"Hélène!"  said  the  younger  man. 

"Your  Highness!"  said  the  elder, 
with  a  low  bow. 

"Ah,"  said  the  princess,  with  appar- 
ent nonchalance,  to  the  first  speaker, 
''c'est  toi,  Louis.  Thy  arm;  I  can  then 
release  this  gentleman,  who  has  been 
so  kin'  as  to  assist  me." 

Wharton's  arm  dropped  from  its  sup- 
porting embrace,  as  the  younger  of  the 
two  men  stepped  forward  to  the  prin- 
cess's aid. 

"Lotus,"  she  added,  graciously,  "it 
is  Monsieur  Wharton — monsieur,  it  is 
my  fiancé,  Louis  of  Gotha,  and,"  turn- 
ing to  the  elderly  man,  "  Monsieur  Re- 
nard, my  chief  adviser." 

The  three  men  bowed  in  stiff  silence, 
but  the  princess  continued,  suavely: 
"We  express  our  thanks,  monsieur;  I 
could    never   have    manage'    without 


your  help.  Adieu,  monsieur."  She 
extended  a  gracious  little  hand,  and 
Wharton  bowed  low  over  it. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  he  said,  smooth- 
ly, "to  have  been  of  any  service  to 
your  " — ^he  hesitated,  and  the  princess's 
glance  met  his  for  an  imperceptible 
part  of  a  moment — "your  Highness." 

Wharton's  frame  of  mind,  on  the  long 
walk  back  from  the  castle  to  the  hotel, 
was  not  an  amiable  one.  He  had  been 
deceived;  and,  though  the  deception 
had  been  achieved  merely  by  means  of 
the  truth  skilfully  told,  there  was  none 
the  less  a  reason  for  feeling  aggrieved. 
She  had  imdoubtedly  told  him  that  she 
was  the  princess;  but,  quite  as  un- 
doubtedly, she  had  not  meant  him  to 
believe  her.  And,  yet,  Wharton  felt 
there  had  been  nothing  in  his  conduct 
to  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  the 
grossest  stupidity.  To  tell  the  truth 
is  often  a  very  effective  way  to  de- 
ceive; but  it  is  the  most  irritating 
method  possible  for  its  victim. 

By  the  time  Wharton  had  reached 
the  hotel,  he  had  renounced,  with  deep- 
est fervor,  the  princess  and  the  prin- 
cipality, and  had  resolved  upon  instant 
departure  as  the  only  possible  balm 
for  his  wounded  spirit.  In  pursuance 
of  this  idea,  he  started  his  long-suffer- 
ing man  out  in  search  of  the  abandoned 
automobile,  and  had  just  dragged  an 
armful  of  clothes  from  the  orderly  ar- 
ray in  the  wardrobe,  and  thrown  them 
on  the  bed  in  a  disheveled  heap,  pre- 
paratory to  packing,  when  a  knock  at 
the  door  interrupted  him.  Wharton 
jerked  it  open,  impatiently. 

"Well?"  he  demanded.  Without, 
there  stood  a  solemn,  alarmed  servant, 
who  explained  in  solemn,  alarmed  Eng- 
lish, that  monsieur  le  préfet  de  police 
was  below  and  must  see  Monsieur 
Wharton  on  the  instant. 

"The  deuce  you  say!"  responded 
Wharton.  "Show  him  up."  The 
servant,  comprehending,  at  least,  the 
last  part  of  the  sentence,  vanished,  re- 
appearing swiftly  in  escort  of  a  stout, 
military  individual  with  an  enormous 
mustache. 

"  Monsieur  Wharton?"  demanded 
the  personage. 
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Wharton  bowed.  **  I  have  the  honor 
to>dciress  monsieur  le  préfet  de  police?'* 

The  préfet  bowed  in  his  turn. 

"Will  you  enter?"  Wharton  threw 
open  the  door  still  farther.  **  I  am  pre- 
paring to  leave,  so  the  room " 

**  Thousand  pardons,"  puffed  the 
préfet,  out  of  breath  from  his  ascent  of 
the  stairs.  "I  shall  you  detain  but 
the  moment.  His  Majesty,  Henri- Au- 
guste-Edouard-Louis-Eustace,  King  of 
Gotha,  Prince  of " 

"Yes,  yes!"  interrupted  Wharton, 
impatiently;  "I  know  all  that.  What 
about  him?" 

The  préfet  puffed  ominously  a  mo- 
ment, then  smiled.  "These  Ameri- 
cans," he  chuckled,  pleased  with  his 
own  wit  in  discovering  the  reason  for 
his  host's  peculiarities,  "these  Ameri- 
cans! So  impatient!"  He  chuckled 
again. 

"Well,  monsieur  le  préfet?*'  de- 
manded Wharton. 

"  His  Majesty,  Henri  -  Auguste- 
Edouard — "  began  the  préfet  again; 
then,  catching  sight  of  the  look  on 
Wharton's  face,  he  broke  into  another 
chuckle.  "So  impatient!"  he  mur- 
mured, and  continued:  "His  Majesty 
urges  that  monsieur  attend  to-night 
the  ball.  I  carry  an  invitation." 
He  produced  a  card,  identical  with 
the  one  Wharton  had  already  re- 
ceived.    The  latter  bowed,  gravely. 

"I  am  deeply  indebted  to  his  Maj- 
esty," he  responded,  "but  important 
business  necessitates  my  immediate 
departure." 

The  préfet  looked  puzzled.  "My 
English!"  he  said,  apologetically;  "it 
is  of  th3  worst.  Is  it  that  monsieur 
accepts?  yes?" 

"Monsieur  finds  it  impossible  to 
accept,"  said  Wharton,  with  incisive 
slowness. 

The  préfet  puffed  with  horror. 

"But,  monsieur,"  he  protested,  "his 
Majesty  requests  your  presence!" 

"Impossible!"  repeated  Wharton, 
with  firmness. 

"But,"  protested  the  préfet,  "his 
Majesty's  wish  must  be  execute*. 
His  Majesty  is  a  guest."  He  fairly 
collapsed  in  despair.     "I  shall  be  dis- 


grace'. Her  Highness  will  say  again, 
'Graustein,  thou  art  a  soldier — yes; 
but  a  diplomat  —  no!'  Her  High- 
ness  " 

"What's  her  Highness  got  to  do 
with  it?"  demanded  Wharton. 

"All!"  groaned  the  préfet.  "Her 
Highness  sent  me.  And  to  fail — " 
Wharton's  face  changed  involuntarily. 
"Monsieur  relents?"  cried  the  préfet, 
joyously. 

"Being  an  American,"  said  Whar- 
ton, with  guilty  evasion,  "it  would 
never  do  to  refuse  a  lady."  And  he 
bowed  the  overjoyed  préfet  out,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  escape  his 
effusive  thanks,  only  to  hear  him,  as 
he  toiled  down  the  steep  stairs,  mut- 
ter to  himself,  "These  Americans — 
so  polite,  and  so — ^impossible!" 

The  ball,  given  by  the  capital  to  its 
princess,  was  in  the  town  itself,  in  a 
brilliantly-lighted  building  near  the 
hotel  ;  but,  despite  its  proximity,  Whar- 
ton, still  nursing  his  wrath,  went  very 
late  to  his  enforced  gaiety. 

The  princess  had  finished  receiv- 
ing, he  was  informed  ;  and  he  slipped — 
unnoticed,  he  hoped — into  a  comer 
of  the  ball-room,  intending  to  slip  as 
quietly  out  again,  so  soon  as  his  con- 
science should  declare  his  duty  per- 
formed. 

He  was  not  left  long,  however,  to 
commune  with  his  conscience;  almost 
immediately,  a  hand  touched  his 
shoulder,  and  a  low  voice  said,  in  a 
tone  of  authority:  "This  way,  mon- 
sieur." 

Wharton  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  obeyed.  His  guide  led  him  but  a 
short  distance  around  the  angle  of  a 
hall  to  a  heavily  curtained  door. 

"  Monsieur  Wharton  !  "  the  guide  an- 
nounced, with  a  flourish. 

Wharton  stepped  through  the  door- 
way, expecting  to  find  a  roomful  of 
people;  instead,  the  occupants  were 
only  two — ^the  King  of  Gotha,  and 
M.  Renard.  The  king  was  again  in 
uniform,  and  both  men  were  resplen- 
dent with  orders.  The  king  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"We    have    met    before,    Monsieur 
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Wharton/'  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
geniality. 

"Will  monsieur  be  seated?"  said 
M.  Renard,  with  more  successful  cor- 
diality. The  three  men  sat  down, 
and  there  was  a  moment's  pause. 

**  Monsieur  Wharton  was  kind 
enough  to  delay  his  departure  at  my 
request,"  said  the  king.  *  I  was 
obliged  to  ask  it,"  he  continued, 
hastily.  **as  otherwise,  I  should  have 
been  unable  to  see  monsieur  alone, 
without    causing   comment." 

Wharton  bowed,  stiffly,  noticing 
with  envy  the  king's  excellent  com- 
mand of  English. 

**Your  Majesty  wished,  then,  to 
see  me  alone.?"  he  inquired. 

"After  the  events  of  this  after- 
noon, could  monsieur  doubt  it?"  said 
M.   Renard. 

"This  afternoon?"  queried  Whar- 
ton. 

The  king  flushed,  and  then  grew 
white.  "I  wished  an  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  assistance  to  the 
Princess  Hélène — my  fiancée,"  he 
said,  in  explanation. 

"As  to  that,"  said  Wharton,  mali- 
ciously, "it  was  a  pleasure." 

''Nom  de — I  "  began  the  king,  under 
his  breath. 

M.  Renard  shook  his  head,  gravely. 
"I  fear,"  he  said,  "that  monsieur 
regards  the  matter  as  somewhat  of 
a  joke.  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  in- 
form monsieur  that  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, somewhat  serious." 

"I  confess,"  said  Wharton,  more 
soberly,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  it 
should  be  so.  I  find  her  Highness  in 
distress;  I  offer  her  such  assistance 
as  I  am  able;  I  said,  and  repeat,  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  do  so;  I  restore 
her  to  your  Majesty;  there  my  connec- 
tion with  the  affair  appears  to  me  to 
cease." 

"Ah!"  said  the  king,  excitedly, 
"but  where  did  it  begin,  mon- 
sieur?" 

M.  Renard  reached  out  a  quieting 
hand.  "If  your  Majesty  will  permit 
me  to  explain,"  he  said,  gently, 
"perhaps  Monsieur  Wharton  will  see 
our  difficulty." 


The  king  nodded,  and  relapsed 
gloomily  into  the  depths  of  his 
chair. 

"His  Majesty,"  proceeded  M.  Re- 
nard, smoothly,  "has  been  urged  to 
the  choice  of  the  Princess  Hélène  as 
his  consort  by  two  motives,  one  being 
that  of  expediency — the  match,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  statesman, 
being  most  desirable — the  other,  and 
the  chief,  motive  being  the  sincere 
affection  which  his  Majesty  has  for 
the  princess." 

His  Majesty  glanced  up  at  Wharton 
with  a  boyishly  appealing  smile. 
"You  see,"  he  said,  explanatorily, 
"Fm  in  love  with  her." 

"I  see,"  said  Wharton,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic stir  in  his  heart;  he  him- 
self had  been  on  the  verge  of  that 
state  so  very  recently. 

"And  she  is,"  said  the  king,  still 
boyish,  "the  very  devil  to  be  in  love 
with." 

M.  Renard  coughed,  gently,  and  the 
king,  flushing,  relapsed  again  into 
gloom. 

"His  Majesty  has,  however,"  con- 
tinued M.  Renard,  "heard,  many 
times,  annoying  reports  of  a  fond- 
ness the  princess  has  for — "  M.  Re- 
nard hesitated. 

"Running  away,"  interpolated  the 
king,  shortly. 

Wharton  chuckled  inwardly.  He 
was  beginning  to  like  the  king. 

"The  princess  is  young,"  deprecated 
M.  Renard,  "and  high-spirited;  but 
she  always  comes  back." 

"Yes."  said  the  king,  drily.  "She 
came  back  this  afternoon — with  your 
arm  about  her,  monsieur." 

"You  perceive,"  said  M.  Renard, 
in  an  undertone,  "the  difficulty  is 
not  one  of — statecraft,  monsieur. 
His  Majesty  declares  himself  unwill- 
ing to  continue  the  match,  unless 
some  explanation  can  be  made;  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  expediency,  the  alli- 
ance is  as  desirable  as  ever — ^most 
desirable,  in  fact.  You  understand 
me,  monsieur?" 

"But,"  protested  Wharton,  "to 
explain  further,  your  Majesty!  I 
came  to  the  princess's  assistance  as 
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I  would  have  come  to  that  of  any 
woman  in  distress." 

The  king  looked  at  him,  dubiously, 
and  Wharton,  possessed  of  an  un- 
easy ccnscience,  changed  color,  in 
spite  of  himself.  "Why  not,'*  he 
suggested,  **ask  her  Highness  to  ex- 
plain?" 

M.  Renard  smiled.  "Her  High- 
ness has  explained,"  he  volunteered. 
"But  his  Majesty " 

"Her  Highness  could  explain  the 
moon  out  of  high  heaven — for  me," 
said  the  king,  somberly;  "but  the 
moon  would  still  be  there — for  the 
others." 

"  If  my  assurance  that  I  regard  her 
Highness — "  Wharton  began,  with  half- 
suppressed  amusement. 

"That  is  the  point,"  said  the  king; 
"you  do  regard  her — in  fact,  mon- 
sieur, you  have  had  your  arm  about 
her."  He  rose,  excitedly.  "I  would 
not,  monsieur,  marry  the  Queen  of 
England,  if  she  had  permitted — " 
He  came  to  an  abrupt  pause;  the 
inner  curtains  at  the  door  swayed, 
parted  and  dropped  together  again 
behind  the  figure  of  the  princess. 
She  was  dressed  all  in  white,  with 
a  white  rose  somewhere  in  her  hair, 
and  row  after  row  of  pearls  about 
her  lovely  neck. 

"Of  coiirse,"  she  said,  with  a 
little  laugh,  "you  wouldn't  marry 
the  Queen  of  Englan*.  You  don' 
mean  to  be  a  bigamist — no?" 

The  three  men  looked  at  her; 
Renard  gravely,  Wharton  admiring- 
ly, and  the  king  with  a  light  in  his  eyes 
which  Wharton  felt  might  have  been 
in  his  own,  had  he  been  an  eligible 
king. 

"I  have  look'  an'  look'  for  you 
everywhere,  Louis,"  she  said,  "an' 
3^ou  were  here,  you  three,  talking, 
an'  me  all  alone."  She  advanced 
with  a  pathetic  little  limp  to  the 
middle  of  the  room.  "Poor  Mon- 
sieur Wharton!"  she  said,  with  sym- 
pathy; "I  know  what  they  are  ask- 
in'  you.  *At  what  minute  of  what 
hour — *  "  she  biirlesqued  M.  Renard's 
suavity — "'did  you  discover  her 
Highness?     Was      your     automobile 


badly  broke'?'  'Can  you  swear  she 
could  not  have  walk'  without  your 
help?'  Hélas!"  she  sighed,  exagger- 
atedly, "see  what  it  is  to  have  a  jeal- 
ous fiancé." 

"  But,  Hélène —  "  protested  the  king, 
feebly. 

"Jeal-ous,"  she  repeated.  "I  have 
explain*  an'  explain'  myself  how  it 
came;  now  I  will  show  you.  Go, 
Louis,  an'  stan'  beside  Monsieur  Whar- 
ton." 

The  king,  flushed  but  obedient, 
placed  his  six-feet-two  beside  Whar- 
ton's six-feet." 

"Now,  Monsieur  Wharton,"  dic- 
tated the  princess,  "you  will  please 
to  get  limp,  like  me  at  the  door  this 
afternoon.  Limp!"  as  Wharton  tot- 
tered awkwardly,  "like  you  were  to 
faint!" 

"  I  never  fainted,"  murmured,  Whar- 
ton, resentfully.     "How's  this?" 

"Catch  him!"  cried  the  princess, 
suddenly,  pointing  an  imperative 
finger  at  the  king;  and  he,  making  a 
flurried  clutch  at  the  relaxing  Whar- 
ton, caught  him  around  the  waist. 

The  princess  spread  out  both  hands. 
"You  see!"  she  said.  "Yet  I  am  not 
jeal-ous!" 

Wharton  readjusted  his  tie,  much 
amused,  yet  with  a  distinct  feeling  of 
envy  at  his  heart.  She  was  unat- 
tainable, and  desirable — he  admitted 
one  fact  as  freely  as  the  other. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  her 
Highness 's  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence is  more  satisfactory  than  any  I 
could  make." 

The  king  turned,  impulsively. 
"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  a 
fool" — ^the  princess  nodded  affirma- 
tion— "but,  when  one  is  in  love — " 
he  held  out  his  hand  in  apology,  and 
Wharton  grasped  it,  heartily. 

"Exactly!"  he  said;  "when  one  is 
in  love  !  "  And,  though  he  did  not  look 
toward  the  princess,  he  could  have 
sworn  he  heard  a  tiny  sigh. 

"Monsieur  will  not  stay?"  depre- 
cated the  princess. 

"I  regret — "  began  Wharton. 

"There  are  some  very  pretty  girls," 
suggested  the  princess. 
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" — ^that  I  have  some  very  impor- 
tant business,"  continued  Wharton, 
unmoved. 

"Very  important?"  said  the  prin- 
cess, looking  down. 

"Very   important." 

The  princess  moved  lamely  toward 
the  door.  "I  have  to  thank  you 
for  yoiu"  assistance,"  she  said,  for- 
mally. 

"  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  pleasure," 
said  Wharton.  Their  eyes  met  a 
moment. 

"An*  you  help'  me  to  explain  it 
so  very  nicely," 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  been  of  service 
to  your  Highness — in  any  way,"  re- 
sponded Wharton,  with  an  irrepres- 
sible twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  princess  glanced  at  the  king, 
who  had  moved  out  of  ear-shot. 
"Suppose  they  had  seen — ^through 
the  wall!"  she  said,  in  pretended 
horror;  then,  "he  is  handsome,  n'cst-cc 


pas?'*  And  Wharton's  envy  grew 
apace. 

"He  is  a  brick,"  he  responded, 
warmly. 

The  princess  clapped  her  hands, 
then  frowned.     "But  so  jeal-ous!" 

"*Whea  one  is  in  love — *"  said 
Wharton. 

The  princess  blushed,  and  Wharton, 
turning,  bowed  his  adieus  to  .  the 
king  and  M.  Renard. 

"My  heartiest  apologies  for  your 
detention,  monsieur,"  said  the  king, 
in  farewell. 

"Nex*  time  I  run  away — "  said 
the  princess,  turning  threateningly  to 
the  king. 

"Next  time!"  said  the  king. 

" — ^you  better  be  glad  if  I  come 
back  at  all!  An'  I  shall  never  ex- 
plain— ^again.     Adieu,   monsieur!" 

"  Adieu,  your — Majesty,"  said  Whar- 
ton, softly,  bending  over  her  out- 
stretched hand. 
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HEART   SACRIFICE 

T  F  I  had  loved  him  less,  perhaps — 
-■■     I  do  not  know,  one  cannot  know — 
He  might  have  loved  me  more,  and  I 

Should  not  have  felt  within  me  grow 
The  crying  loneliness,  which  comes 

To  women's  hearts  that  love  and  wait 
In  longing,  hopeless  hopefulness 

Outside  the  unpermitting  gate. 

And  yet,  if  I  had  loved  him  less, 

I  should  not  know — one  could  not  know— 
The  rapture  of  love's  sacrifice. 

Those  fires,  through  ashes,  always  glow 
To  light  the  long,  hard  way  that  leads 

The  faltering  spirit  up  to  see 
The  infinite  unselfishness 

Which  saved  mankind  on  Calvary. 

William  J.  Lampton. 

<9t 


A    PINT  measure,  rather  than  a  bushel,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  hide  the 
-^"^     light  of  some  people  we  know. 
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By  Morgan  Robertson 


HE  told  the  story  while  he  and  I 
smoked  at  one  end  of  his 
veranda,  and  his  kindly-faced 
wife  talked  with  "the  only  girl  on 
earth  "  at  the  other  end,  beyond  reach 
of  his  voice.  He  was  a  large,  portly 
and  benign  old  gentleman,  with  an 
infinite  experience  of  life,  whom  I  had 
long  known  as  a  fellow -tenant  in  the 
studio  building.  He  was  not  an  artist, 
but  an  editorial-writer  on  one  of  the 
great  dailies,  who  worked,  cooked  and 
slept  in  his  studio,  until  Sattirday 
evening  came,  when  he  regularly  dis- 
appeared, imtil  Monday  morning. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  sur- 
prise me,  imtil  he  invited  the  only  girl 
and  myself  to  visit  his  country  home 
over  Sunday,  incidentally  informing 
us  that  he  was  a  married  man^  and  had 
been  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

And  we  fotmd  him  most  happily 
married.  Indeed,  he  and  his  white- 
haired  wife  were  so  foolishly  fond  of 
each  other  that  their  caresses  wotdd 
have  seemed  absurd  had  they  not  been 
so  genuine. 

These  old  lovers  had  made  much  of 
lis;  and  they  seemed  so  sincerely  in- 
terested in  our  coming  marriage  that, 
in  the  evening,  as  night  settled  over 
the  quiet  little  suburb,  and  we  sought 
the  veranda  for  coolness,  I  ventured 
to  comment  to  my  host  on  his  mode  of 
Ufe. 

"Best  plan  in  the  world,"  he  an- 
swered. "You'll  find  it  so,  after  a 
year  or  two  of  creative  work  at  home. 
Don't  give  up  your  studio.  If  you  do, 
you  will  suffer — ^as  I  did  before  I  began 
my  double  life — ^from  nervous  prostra- 
tion. I  was  writing  when  I  mar- 
ried— long-winded  essays,  sermons, 
153 


editorials,  and  arguments  about  noth- 
ing at  all,  simply  built  up  from  the 
films  of  my  imagination.  The  thou- 
sand-and-one  distractions  of  household 
life  interfered  too  much,  and  the  more 
I  tried  to  force  my  brain  the  more  I 
fatigued  it.  The  result  was  that  I  had 
a  bad  six  months  with  myself,  and 
then  gave  out,  just  on  the  verge  of  in- 
sanity. 

"Yes,  my  home  life  nearly  mad- 
dened me,  as  I  have  said.  Then,  I 
took  a  studio,  lived  in  it,  and  visited 
my  wife  twice  a  week.  The  result  was 
that  I  got  my  work  done,  and  found 
my  wife  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  was  to 
see  her.  It  was  like  a  lad's  going  to 
see  his  girl  ;  and,  talk  as  you  like  about 
conjugal  bliss,  a  woman  gets  tired  of  a 
man  about  the  house  all  day  long. 
Still,  there  is  a  danger  attached  to 
this  dual  residence.  One  must  walk 
straight,  for  he  is  a  marked  man.  I 
had  an  experience  at  the  beginning, 
that  taught  me  the  need  of  prudence. 

"It  was  while  I  was  mentally  con- 
valescent, but  yet  a  very  weak  man, 
nervous,  irritable,  and  of  unsound 
judgment.  There  was  about  the  same 
kind  of  a  crowd  in  the  building  as  now 
— ^artists,  musicians,  actors  and  actress- 
es. There  were  women  coming  and 
going  at  all  hours,  and  all  sorts  of 
shady  characters  had  access  to  the 
place.  One  day,  a  neighbor  named 
Bunker  brought  a  pleasing  young 
person  in  black  into  my  place,  and  in- 
troduced us.  She  was  the  widow,  she 
informed  me,  of  a  newspaper  man, 
who  often,  when  alive,  had  spoken  of 
me.  So,  hearing  that  I  was  in  the 
building,  she  had  asked  her  friend, 
Mr.  Bunker,  to  bring  us  together,  as 
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she  wished  to  know  her  dear  husband's 
friends.  She  wiped  away  a  tear  at 
this  point — ^genuine,  too. 

**Now,  I  had  no  remembrance  of 
her  husband,  but,  feeling  kindly  to- 
ward any  newspaper  man's  widow,  I 
welcomed  her,  and  Bunker  left  us  to- 
gether. She  was  intelligent,  with  lit- 
erary aspirations,  and  we  chatted 
a  while  very  agreeably.  Then,  she 
borrowed  a  book,  and  left. 

"I  had  noticed  that,  though  neatly 
dressed,  her  clothing  was  palpably 
cheap  in  quality,  and,  when  she  came 
again — without  Bunker,  this  time — ^it 
seemed  a  little  more  worn  than  was 
consistent  with  good  times.  So,  I 
questioned  her  gently,  and  learned 
that  she  had  eaten  nothing  that  day. 
She  was  trying  to  make  her  way  by 
writing  short  stories,  and  that  fact 
aroused  my  pity — a.  pity  that  grew 
when  I  saw  her  eat  the  luncheon  I 
provided  from  my  ice-box. 

**She  did  not  come  again  for  a 
month,  and  then  she  appeared  with 
the  blackest  eye  I  had  ever  seen  on  a 
woman.  She  was  seedier  than  ever,  and 
looked  hungry.  I  was  deeply  sorry 
for  her,  believing  her  clothing  a  sure 
index  of  an  honest  woman's  struggle 
to  remain  honest.  Partly,  from  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  due  to  this  belief, 
and,  partly,  because  I  had  but  thirty- 
five  cents  in  my  pocket,  I  made  no 
offer  of  pecuniary  assistance.  But, 
after  giving  me  a  conventional  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  the  black 
eye,  she  hinted  plainly  that,  unless 
she  could  raise  ten  dollars  before 
night,  she  would  be  turned  out  of  her 
room.  This  was  serious,  and  I  took 
thought. 

•*  It  was  Friday,  and  a  holiday.  I 
knew  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
building  but  Bunker  and  myself,  and 
Bunker  was  one  of  those  rollicking 
souls  who  are  in  a  continuous  condi- 
tion of  cheerful  impecuniosity.  There 
was  not  a  place  open  in  the  neighbor- 
hood except  the  saloons,  and  there  I 
was  not  known.  Clearly,  I  could  not 
raise  any  money  for  her  that  day;  but 
I  promised  her  the  use  of  my  studio 
for  the  two  following  nights,  when  I 


should  be  home  in  the  coimtry,  and  I 
agreed  to  induce  Bunker,  who  slept  in 
his  boarding-house,  to  put  her  up  in 
his  place  for  that  night.  This  would 
provide  sleeping  quarters  and  the  use 
of  my  gas-stove  and  ice-box  for  three 
nights  and  two  days,  by  which  time 
something  might  turn  up.  She  ex- 
pressed herself  as  satisfied,  and  I  went 
out  to  interview  Bunker. 

*'*No,'  he  declared,  vehemently,  *I 
can't  take  any  woman  to  my  place.' 
*  Bunker,'  I  interrupted,  solemnly, 
'you  brought  this  young  woman  here, 
you  have  pretended  to  be  her  friend, 
and  her  claim  upon  you  is  enough  to 
warrant  her  in  expecting  help  at  this 
critical  moment.  Remember,  Bunker, 
this  is  a  crisis  with  her.  If  she  is 
helped,  she  may  pull  through  ;  if  not, 
she  may  lose  heart  and  courage,  and  go 
to  ruin.' 

**My  words  impressed  him.  *A11 
right,'  he  said;  *I  don't  know  much 
about  her  lately — ^knew  her  family 
well,  out  West— that's  all.  I'll  give 
you  my  key,  before  I  go  home — ^want 
to  lock  myself  in  and  work  for  a  while 
now.  Have  a  drink.  Got  some  good 
stuff  here.' 

*'I  declined,  and  went  back  to  my 
visitor,  picking  up  on  the  way  a  tele- 
graph messenger,  who  had  arrived 
with  a  despatch  for  me. 

*'  Unwearied  in  well-doing,  glad  that 
I  was  an  instrument  in  helping  this 
worthy  young  woman,  I  assured  her 
of  the  success  of  my  mission — before 
opening  the  telegram.  And  she 
thanked  me,  with  tears — ^genuine 
again.  Then,  slightly  affected  myself, 
I  broke  the  envelope,  and  read  : 

"Meet  me  5.30  Pennsylvania  ferry.  If 
miss  you  will  come  to  your  office. 

"  Maud  Milner. 

"Now,  Maud  Milner  was  the  wife  of 
an  old  friend  of  mine;  and,  too,  she 
was  my  wife's  old  school  chum.  She 
had  never  been  in  New  York,  and  she 
did  not  know  that  my  *  office'  was  a 
bachelor's  apartment.  But  her  visit 
had  been  prearranged,  and  I  had 
written  the  invitation  on  my  studio 
stationery,  so  that  her  response  was 
quite    innocent;    yet,    I    had  peculiar 
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reasons — aside  from  the  presence  there 
of  my  penniless  and  interesting  proté- 
gée— for  not  wishing  her  to  visit  my 
place  in  town. 

"I  had  paid  her  fully  as  much  at- 
tention before  her  marriage  as  I  had 
my  wife;  in  fact,  I  courted  them  both 
at  once,  in  order  to  arouse  their  sense 
of  pique.  Not  a  strictly  honorable 
thing  to  do,  had  either  of  them  cared 
for  me,  initially;  but  neither  did  care, 
and  I  might  not  have  won  my  wife  by 
any  other  plan.  The  two  were  bad 
friends  for  a  while,  and,  to  this  day, 
my  wife  cannot  rid  herself  of  a  very 
slight  jealousy.  So,  you  see  the  rea- 
son for  my  anxiety  to  avoid  any  pos- 
sibility of  complications, 

"I  had  just  enough  time  in  which 
to  get  to  the  ferry,  and,  after  em- 
phasizing to  the  widow  the  necessity 
of  her  getting  Bunker's  key  before 
he  left,  and  of  leaving  my  studio 
empty  against  the  possible  arrival 
of  Mrs.  Milner  without  me,  I  rushed 
away. 

**I  reached  the  ferry  on  time;  but 
Mrs.  Milner  was  not  there,  nor  did  she 
come,  though  I  waited  until  seven 
o'clock-  Then,  I  inquired,  and  an 
official  informed  me  that  the  five- 
thirty — ^the  train  boat — had  met  with 
an  accident,  and  had  landed  her  pas- 
sengers at  the  nearest  dock,  which  was 
a  little  further  up.  I  hurried  there, 
but  Mrs.  Milner  was  not  visible.  At 
last,  fearing  lest  she  had  gone  to  the 
studio,  and  had  met  the  widow  with 
that  picturesque  black  eye,  I  hastened 
up- town  again. 

"At  the  street-door,  I  met  Bunker 
— drunk  as  a  lord. 

"'Is  she  up  there  yet?*  I  asked, 
anxiously. 

"  *  Who? *  he  answered,  in  a  tone  that 
told  me  he  had  forgotten. 

"'Did  you  give  her  your  key? 
Give  me  that  key — the  key  of  your 
studio.     Hurry  up!' 

"A  dim  light  of  intelligence  flashed 
over  his  cheerful  face,  and  he  grinned. 

"*Oh,  yesh— yesh;  thash  so!'  He 
pulled  out  a  bunch  of  keys.  Here's 
keys,  ol'  man — street-door  key  and 
studio  key.' 


"  As  he  staggered  off,  I  bounded  up 
the  stairs,  with  the  two  keys  he  had 
pulled  from  his  bunch. 

"  The  widow  met  me  at  my  door. 

"*Has  a  lady  called  here?'  I  asked, 
hastily. 

"'Somebody  peeped  in,'  she  said. 
'  It  may  have  been  a  lady,  but  I  thought 
it  was  Mr.  Bunker,  and  as  soon  as  I 
could — I  was  dressing  my  eye — I  fol- 
lowed out;  but  he  was  gone.' 

"'Oh,  Lord!'  I  groaned.  'If  it  was 
she,  she's  gone  out  to  my  place,  and 
she  will  tell  my  wife.' 

"  Then,  I  remembered  that  Mrs.  Mil- 
ner did  not  have  my  country  address, 
and  was  comforted. 

"  But  I  had  been  extremely  agitated, 
and  now  my  shattered  nervous  system 
went  back  on  me  so  completely  that  I 
practically  turned  that  interesting 
female  out. 

"'The  lady  may  come  back  at  any 
moment,'  I  said.  'Here  are  the 
keys — this  one  for  the  outer  door,  this 
one  for  the  studio.  Don't  let  her  find 
you  with  me  in  this  place.' 
'  "I  gave  the  widow  the  keys,  and 
she  left,  saying  that  she  would  make  a 
call  on  some  one  who  had  promised 
her  employment,  and  that  she  would 
not  annoy  me  further.  She  was  ex- 
tremely gratefal  for  my  kindness,  and 
all  that. 

"I  hurried  her  out;  and,  after  a 
while,  settled  down  to  my  desk,  and 
worked  through  the  evening — worked 
hard,  to  keep  from  worrying  over  the 
whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Milner,  alone  in 
that  great  city. 

"  Mrs.  Milner  quite  failed  to  appear; 
but,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  other  one 
came.  I  heard  her  in  the  hall,  fumbling 
at  the  keyhole  of  Bunker's  door,  and 
went  out. 

"  '  This  key  will  not  unlock  the  door,' 
she  said,  and  I  joined  her. 

"  Trying  the  key,  I  found  that  it  did 
not  fit — ^in  fact,  that  it  was  a  key 
shaped  differently  from  all  other  door- 
keys  in  that  building;  and  I  knew  that 
the  befuddled  Bunker  had  made  a  mis- 
take. 

'"He  gave  you  the  right  key  for  the 
street-door,'    the  widow    whimpered; 
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'  why  did  he  give  the  wrong  one  for  this 
door?' 

*** Drunk,'  I  growled.  'Come  in, 
and  we'll  talk  it  over.' 

*'*0h,  I  cannot,*  she  complained. 
*  To  think  of  it  !  the  terrible  position  I 
am  in  !     Oh,  to  think  of  it  !  ' 

"'Don't  think  of  it,*  I  answered; 
'it's  all  right.  Don't  think  of  it,  and 
don't  talk  of  it.  I'll  say  nothing,  and 
I'll  go  home  as  soon  as  I've  finished  the 
page  I'm  on.     Come  in  and  sit  down.' 

*'  I  led  her  in,  and  sat  her  down,  but 
her  plaint  would  not  cease.  I  fancied 
there  was  a  smell  of  liquor  in  the  air, 
but  I  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  not 
the  clinging  odor  left  by  Bunker.  I 
turned  to  my  work,  and  endeavored 
to  write,  but  could  not;  for  now  her 
mood  changed  to  one  of  patronage, 
and  she  advised  me  upon  my  methods, 
my  style  of  writing,  my  manner  of  liv- 
ing. She  promised  to  be  a  friend  to 
me  all  her  life.  She  would  help  me 
to  reform  my  rather  slap-dash  style  of 
writing,  and  to  give  it  the  literary 
touch,  and  she  would  help  me  in  my 
punctuation.  She  had  made  a  study 
of  my  editorials,  and  knew  all  my  weak 
points. 

*' All  this  was  enough  to  exasperate  a 
steadier-nerved  man  than  myself.  It 
drove  me,  barely  convalescent  from 
mental  collapse,  to  distraction. 

"  '  Here,'  I  said,  rudely,  standing  up, 
'you  will  not  stop  talking,  so  I  must 
stop  work.  I'll  give  it  up  and  go 
home.' 

'*  '  Oh,  don't  let  me  disturb  you,'  she 
said,  pleadingly,  as  she,  too,  rose  and 
approached  me;  'I  will  be  quiet,  I 
really  will.* 

"  But  I  smelt  the  odor  of  liquor 
again,  now  plainly  from  her  breath, 
and  I  did  not  believe  that  she  could 
stop  talking  if  she  tried.  My  resolu- 
tion to  go  was  made  stronger. 

'  '  I  went  to  a  cabinet  at  the  far  end 
of  the  studio,  to  get  some  papers  I 
wished  to  carry  home  with  me.  I  re- 
turned quickly. 

"But,  in  that  short  time,  she  had 
made  changes;  she  had  laid  aside  her 
hat  and  jacket  when  she  came  in,  but 
now  she  stood  before  my  mirror,  shak- 


ing her  hair  down  her  back,  and  un- 
buttoning her  collar.  She  smiled 
sweetly  as  she  turned  to  me. 

"Without  a  word,  I  caught  up  my 
hat,  and  fled. 

**  Down  in  the  street,  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  nearly  midnight.  It 
would  take  me  until  two  in  the  morning 
to  get  home,  where  I  would  have  to 
wake  my  wife,  and  relate  the  whole 
truth — or  else  tell  her  a  he  as  to  why  I 
was  home  a  day  ahead  of  time.  I 
cared  to  do  neither,  and  thought  of  a 
hotel.  But,  though  I  had  a  commuta- 
tion ticket  in  my  pocket,  my  money 
was  now  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents 
— not  enough  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodg- 
ing. There  was  not  a  soul  left  in  that 
darkened  building  to  whom  I  could  ap- 
peal. 

"Then,  I  bethought  me  of  a  friend 
of  many  years'  standing,  who  lived  on 
the  top  floor  of  a  bachelor  apartment 
not  far  away.  With  my  grip  in  my 
hand,  I  hurried  to  his  street,  and  was 
taken  up  by  the  elevator  to  the  top 
floor,  dimly  lighted  and  bordered  with 
doors. 

"  I  knew  his  door,  and  knocked  on  it. 
There  was  no  answer.  I  knocked 
again  and  again,  but  he  did  not  re- 
spond. .  At  last,  in  desperation,  I  rang 
for  the  elevator,  and  asked  the  attend- 
ant where  my  friend  was.  The  boy 
did  not  know,  but  thought  that  the 
gentleman  must  be  in,  and  asleep. 

"  However,  I  went  down,  and  waited 
for  a  half-hour  at  the  door,  hoping  that 
he  had  been  out  late  and  would  soon 
appear.  But  he  did  not,  and  I  went  up 
again,  resolved  to  batter  down  his  door, 
if  necessary.  I  began  the  attack  at 
once,  and,  though  I  produced  no  effect 
on  the  door,  I  did  upon  my  knuckles 
and  the  repose  of  other  tenants  of  the 
floor.  Doors  opened,  and  tired,  sleepy 
voices  inquired  the  reason  of  the  tu- 
mult. I  made  no  answer,  but  banged 
away. 

"'Tom,'  I  shouted,  at  last;  'Tom, 
get  up  !  Let  me  in  !  I  want  to  see  you  ; 
it's  important.     Let  me  in!' 

"  A  voice  from  a  half-opened  door 
informed  me  that,  if  I  did  not  stop  the 
noise,  I  should  be  pitched  down  the 
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stairs.  Still,  I  banged  away  at  Tom*s 
door.  There  was  no  response,  and  I 
grew  sick  at  heart. 

"Then,  just  as  I  was  about  to  go 
away,  a  door  leading  up  to  the  attic 
opened,  and  Tom  appeared,  clad  in 
street  clothing — overcoat  and  all. 

"'What's  up?'  he  inquired,  with 
chattering  teeth. 

"'Tom!*  I  exclaimed,  reaching  his 
side  at  a  botmd,  *  I  want  to  talk  with 
you.  Take  me  into  your  place.  I'm 
in  trouble.  I  want  to  sleep  in  your 
room  with  you.     Take  me  in.' 

"'Come  up-stairs,*  he  said,  calmly. 

"  I  followed  him  up  to  the  bare  and 
chilly  attic,  where  he  lighted  a  candle, 
and  offered  me  a  seat — on  the  floor. 
I  told  him  my  agonized  tale  of  woe, 
but  he  did  not  show  the  sympathy  I 
had  anticipated;  in  fact,  he  laughed, 
softly  and  long. 

"  *  You  can  sleep  with  me,  if  )nDu  in- 
sist,' he  said.  'I've  a  Persian  rug 
that  will  almost  cover  us  both,  and  I'll 
share  this  pillow  with  you.  Then, 
here's  a  single  portière — not  very 
warm — and  two  New  York  Heralds 
and  a  Sunday  Times  that  will  help  out. 
But,  in  fact,  I'd  rather  not  entertain 
you,  to-night.  I'd  rather  you'd  go 
out  and  walk  the  street,  or  sleep  in  the 
Park.  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink  myself 
with  you  alongside  of  me,  and  neither 
could  you.' 

"  '  But  your  room,  '  I  gasped  ;  '  what's 
the  matter  with  your  room?' 

'"I've  been  turned  out  of  my  room,' 
he  said.  'I'm  allowed  to  sleep  here, 
to-night;  and  I  don't  know  how  it  will 
be,  to-morrow  night — can't  tell.' 

"'Well,  I'll  bunk  in  with  you,  here.' 

"'No,'  he  rejoined,  heartlessly;  'on 
the  whole,  I  don't  want  you.  Get  out 
and  walk  the  street,  or  try  some  one 
else.* 

"'Then  lend  me  some  money.  I'll 
go  to  a  hotel.' 

"  '  If  I  had  any  money,  do  you  think 
I  should  be  sleeping  here,  to-night?' 

•"I  suppose  not,'  I  sighed.  'Well, 
I  think  I'll  go.  You  won't  help 
me?' 

'"Not  this  night,'  he  said,  grimly. 
'Get  out!     But  I  don't  want  you  to 


gabble   about   where   you   found   me 
sleeping.' 

"I  left  him,  deeply  grieved  by  his 
meanness,  which  I  ascribed  to  an  old 
jealousy  of  the  years  gone  by,  when 
he  had  been  attentive  to  the  unmar- 
ried Mrs.  Milner,  and  had  found  me 
in  his  way.  I  had  not  thought  he 
would  have  cherished  this  spite  through 
the  years,  but,  resolved  never  to  ask 
a  favor  again,  I  left  him,  and  went  out 
into  the  street.  Finally,  unable  to 
think  of  another  resource,  I  sought  the 
nearest  square,  and  put  in  a  cold  and 
miserable  night  on  a  bench,  with 
vagrants,  beggars  and  outcasts  for 
company. 

"At  daylight,  I  rose  and  wandered 
slowly  back  toward  the  studio  build- 
ing, to  await  the  down-coming  of  my 
charge. 

"At  the  door,  I  met  a  disheveled, 
weary  and  bleary-eyed  wreck,  who 
eyed  me  sourly,  and  broke  forth. 

"  *  You're  a  nice  sort  of  a  duffer,  you 
are,'  he  said.  'You  knew  I  was 
drunk.  You  knew  I  didn't  know 
what  key  I  gave  you.  Why  didn't 
you  make  sure?  I  couldn't  get  into 
my  boarding-house.  I  walked  the 
street  all  night.' 

'"You  did!'  I  responded.  'You 
walked  the  street  all  night,  did  you? 
Oh,  I'm  so  glad!  I'm  so  glad.  Bunker! 
You  walked  the  street,  did  you? 
Well,  I  slept  in  the  square — thanks 
to  your  condition,  you  unholy  in- 
ebriate!' 

"'Where's  my  key?'  he  demanded, 
angrily,  'my  boarding-house  key?  I 
want  to  get  in  before  breakfast-time.' 

"'Up  in  my  studio,'  I  answered, 
fully  as  tartly.  'Go  up  there  and 
trade  keys;  and  don't  bring  any  more 
of  your  friends  around  to  me.' 

"I  went  to  a  restaurant,  spent  my 
twenty-five  cents  for  breakfast,  and 
then  climbed  to  the  studio.  The  door 
was  unlocked,  but  the  bird  had  flown. 

"  I  spent  a  miserable  day,  doing  no 
work  at  all,  but  worrying  greatly  over 
the  fate  of  Mrs.  Milner. 

"But,  at  nightfall,  having  replen- 
ished my  pockets  from  the  bank,  as 
I  was  about  to  leave  the  btiilding,  to 
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take  the  tram  for  home,  I  met  her, 
bag  and  baggage,  in  a  cab  at  the 
door. 

"  Did  you  ever  get  a  thorough  scold- 
ing from  an  angry  woman,  or,  as  in 
this  case,  from  a  good-natured  woman 
pretending  to  be  angry?  But,  alas, 
I  did  not  know  that  she  was  pre- 
tending, and  I  suffered  horribly — on 
the  ride  to  the  station  and  on  the  train. 
I  was  an  unfaithful,  treacherous 
scoundrel,  leaving  a  trusting  and  lov- 
ing wife  alone  for  a  whole  week,  and 
giving  the  use  of  *my  office* — in 
which  there  was  a  couch  and  an  ice- 
box and  a  gas-stove  and  a  bath-tub 
and  a  clothes- closet  {jor  hiding  pur- 
poses) — ^to  a  shameless  person  with  a 
black-and-blue  eye,  who  had  stared 
at  her  most  insolently  when  she  had 
come  to  the  door. 

"*I  mean  to  tell  your  wife,'  Mrs. 
Milner  said,  before  we  had  reached 
the  Grand  Central  Station;  and  she 
repeated  the  threat  a  dozen  times,  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  my  house.  Then, 
on  the  walk  home,  I,  who  had  main- 
tained a  moody  silence  all  the  way, 
plucked  up  heart,  in  the  effort  to  com- 
pose myself  for  the  meeting  with  my 
wife,  and  asked  her  how  she  had  man- 
aged, herself. 

"*!,'  she  answered,  with  feminine 
scorn,  *  I  was  turned  away  from  three 
hotels,  before  I  finally  understood 
your  generous  metropolitan  hotel  rules, 
which  doom  traveling  women  to  the 
police-stations  for  lodging.  I  should 
have  walked  the  streets,  if  I  had  not 
met  a  friend  .who  generously  took  me 
home  with  her.* 

*"I  hope  you  slept  well,'  I  ven- 
ttired,  miserably. 

"*I  did  not!  Her  apartments  were 
'way  up  at  the  top  of  a  big,  high 
building;  and,  just  as  I  got  to  sleep, 
there  was  a  frightful  banging  at  the 
door,  and  a  man — a  drunken  man, 
evidently — shouted  to  be  let  in. 
"Tom,"  he  howled,  "Tom,  get  up! 
Let  me  in!  I  want  to  see  you;  it's 
important.  Let  me  in!**  Now,  of 
course,  there  was  no  "Tom*'  there, 
BO  I  just  lay  quiet,  frightened  to  death, 
however;    and,  at    last,  the    drunken 


brute  went  away.  But  I  did  not 
sleep  a  wink,  thanks  to  you  and  your 
indifference  toward  my  safety,  and 
your  devotion  to  creatures  who  get 
black  eyes.  Oh,  I'll  tell  your  wife! 
I'll  let  her  know!* 

**  We  were  under  a  street-lamp,  and 
I  pulled  her  to  a  stop,  turning  her 
around,  so  that  the  light  shone  squarely 
on  her  face. 

"'Maud,'  I  said,  and  I  shook  my 
forefinger  at  her,  *  you  will  not  tell  my 
wife.  You  will  be  a  good  and  humble 
young  woman  during  your  stay  with 
us;  yes,  you  will.  You  will  be  very 
discreet  and  very  forgiving.  If  you 
are  not,  I  shall  tell  your  husband  that 
you  spent  last  night  in  the  apart- 
ments of  my  friend  Tom,  your  old 
lover.* 

"And  did  you  ever  see  a  woman 
blush,  my  boy? — not  the  blush  she 
puts  on  at  will,  but  a  blush  that  is 
genuinely  in  earnest — a  blush  she  can- 
not help.  I  had  my  revenge  as  I 
watched  her  blush.  She  blushed  in 
seven  colors — every  color  in  the  spec- 
trum. Then,  she  turned  loose  on  Tom 
— an  honorable  fellow,  poor  devil, 
sleeping  in  that  cold  garret  for  her 
sake — and  scourged  him  for  telling 
me. 

"  But  I  stopped  her  with  the  infor- 
mation that  I  was  the  drunken  brute 
who  had  banged  on  the  door,  to  which 
I  added  the  fiction  that  I  had  seen  her 
go  in. 

"Well,  we  patched  up  a  truce  be- 
fore we  reached  home,  and  we  are 
good  friends,  to-day.  Tom  married 
her,  after  her  husband  died;  and,  to 
this  day,  he  is  somewhat  embarrassed 
in  my  presence,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that 
I  do  not  forgive  his  heartlessness  to 
me  on  that  night.  I  cannot  explain, 
and,  somehow,  his  wife  will  not.  I 
don*t  know  why,  unless  it  is  because 
she  has  a  generous  streak  in  her  make- 
up, and  thinks  that  it  will  involve 
revelations  concerning  the  person  with 
the  black  eye.*' 

"And  could  you  not  convince  Mrs. 
Milner  of  the  truth  of  the  affair?"  I 
asked. 

"Tried  to— tried  hard — ^but  she  did 
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not  believe  me;  or,  at  least,  said  she  "May  I  tell  this  experience  to  the 

did  not.*'  girl  over  yonder?"  I  asked. 

"And  did  you  ever  see  the  inter-  "Well,    yes;   but,    as   I   never  told 

esting  widow  again?"  my  wife,  put  the  girl   on   her   honor 

"Many  times — but   she  never  saw  not    to     repeat     it.      It     may     help 

me!"  you    in     your    adjustment     of     your 

We    smoked,  silently — he,  straight-  married    life;    it    may    convince    her 

faced  and  reminiscent,  I,  smiling  over  that   a  man  can    be    trusted   out    of 

the  story  he  had  told.  his   home." 


at 
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THE    WORLD'S    PAGE 

WHAT  do  you  see  from  the  window-sill, 
Old  Lizette? 
"Tossing  waves  that  never  are  still, 
A  sullen  sun  in  a  gloomy  sky. 
Where  the  ragged  clouds  go  hurtling  by, 
And  a  torn  sail  crossing  the  selfsame  track. 
Where  my  man  went  out,  who  never  came  back." 

What  do  you  see  from  the  open  door, 
Little  Babette? 

"Blue,  blue  waves  on  a  golden  shore. 
Sparkle  and  glow  of  the  glad  heart  sun, 
And  gay  little  clouds  that  cling  and  run, 

And  a  fair,  white  sail  on  a  happy  sea. 

Where  the  lad  that  I  love  sails  home  to  me." 

How  shall  I  judge  who  sees  aright, 

Babette,  Lizette? 
One  who  hath  tears  to  dim  her  sight. 
Or  one  with  so  much  joy  in  her  eyes 
That  glory  glows  in  the  darkest  skies? 
Which  reads  aright  on  the  world's  great  page? 
Would  ye  could  answer  me,  Youth  and  Age! 

John  Winwood. 

ABSENCE  MAKES  THE  HEART  GROW  FONDER 

HE  LATE  CALLER— Will  you  love  me  when  Tm  gone? 
Thb  Girl  {with  enthusiasm) — Oh,  yes! 


^^  TVyT^  horse  knows  as  much  as  I  do.'* 
^^^     "Poor  horse!" 
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THE    TIDE    OF   YEARS 

COME  back,  O  Youth,  with  all  your  hopes  and  fears, 
Across  the  years  which  thickly  intervene; 
I  do  not  ask  your  hair  of  silken  sheen, 
Your  rosy  cheeks,  or  eyes  that  shine  through  tears; 
Nay,  though  this  mirrored  visage  strange  appears, 
Like  some  pale  masque  which  rudely  comes  between, 
And  hides  the  face  so  long  and  often  seen — 
For  this,  I  do  not  call  across  the  years. 

But  give  me  back  the  joy  and  courage  high, 
The  bounding  pulse,  the  ardent  soul  of  yore, 
And  hope  I  knew  when  long  life  spread  before, 

And  all  Life's  gifts  seemed  in  my  path  to  lie. 
Let  Age  pile  frost  on  my  devoted  head, 
So  thou,  O  Youth,  reign  in  my  heart  instead! 

Ninette  M.  Lowatbr. 


HIS    COMPLAINT 

T  AM  a  baby,  eleven  months  old,  and  nearly  worn  out  already.  Please  let  me 
•*•     alone  ! 

I  am  not  a  prodigy,  except  to  the  extent  that,  not  having  anything  to  say, 
I  don't  talk.  Two  big  persons  claim  to  be  my  parents — why  can't  they  let  it 
go  at  that?  I  have  never  denied  the  charge.  I  haven't  much  data  to  go  by, 
but  I  don't  think  I  am  either  a  magician,  a  learned  pig,  or  a  virtuoso.  I  don't 
hanker  for  applause;  so,  it  will  be  an  appreciated  favor  if  you  won't  put  me 
through  any  parlor  tricks. 

If  I  have  my  wealthy  old  Uncle  Ezra's  nose,  congratulate  Uncle  Ezra,  but 
don't  blame  me.     I  may  be  a  kleptomaniac,  for  all  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  it. 

Don't  rattle  rattles  at  me — they  rattle  me.  Don't  goo-goo  and  ootsie- 
kootsie  at  me.     I  can't  understand  it  any  better  than  I  can  the  English  language. 

The  pain  I  have  is  not  in  my  stomach,  but  in  my  neck.  I  don't  want  to  be 
entertained  or  mystified  or  medicated  or  applauded.  And,  if  you  don't  want  me 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  hypochondriac,  a  stamp-collector,  an  awful  example,  a  ping- 
pong  enthtisiast,  or  a  misanthrope,  you  just  lemme  bel 


THREE   YEARS    MARRIED 

HUSBAND  {to  wife  late  for  the  theatre) — I've  been  waiting  an  hour. 
Wife — You  used  to  say  you'd  be  willing  to  wait  fourteen  years  for  me, 
like  Jacob. 

Husband — I  only  wish  I  had! 
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THE   HUSBANDS'   COMEDY 

By  James  Branch  Cabell 


Thnes  are  changed  with  him  who  marries;  there  are  no  more  by-path 
meadows,  where  you  may  innocently  linger,  btit  the  road  lies  long  and  straight 
and  dusty  to  the  grave.  .  .  .  O^tce  you  are  married,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  you,  not  even  suicide,  hut  to  be  good. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


OLD  loves  and  old  FACES 

IT  was  she,  beyond  question.  Ru- 
dolph Musgrave  had  antici- 
pated this  first  sight  of  her  in 
many  varying  fashions;  beside  the 
gallant  chances  he  had  vaguely 
dreamed  of,  the  actual  recognition 
seemed  to  have  come  about  a  little 
crudely.  He  had  merely  glanced  up, 
in  the  most  casual  manner,  and  had 
discovered  her — as  he  might  have 
discovered  any  ordinary  woman — in 
company  with  Alicia  Wade,  in  the 
second  box  from  the  stage  of  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  Destiny  had  man- 
aged the  affair  rather  shabbily. 

They  had  arrived  late.  Yes,  they 
must  have  come  in  while  the  lights 
were  lowered  for  the  first  act.  There 
were  some  men  with  them — probably, 
some  of  Alicia's  men.  At  least,  they 
were  both  of  the  callow  and  chinless 
sort  that  usually  fluttered  about  her 
in  public  places — of  the  sort  that 
makes  life  endurable  for  many  women 
who  have  entered,  under  protest, 
into  their  forties. 

One  had  a  good  view  of  all  four  of 
them  from  the  orchestra.  One  could 
see  that  she  was  little  altered.  One 
could  see  that  time  had  merely  added 
poise  and  self-possession  and  a  certain 
opulence  to  the  beauty  that  had  caused 
one's  voice  to  play  fantastic  tricks  in 
conference  with  Anne  Willoughby — 
ancient,  unforgotten  conferences, 
wherein    one    had    pointed    out    the 

Jul 


many  respects  in  which  she  differed 
from  all  other  women,  and  the  per- 
fect feasibility  of  marrying  on  noth- 
ing a  year. 

"Oh,  man,  man!"  said  Mr.  Mus- 
grave, in  his  soul,  "what's  the  good 
of  raking  up  all  that  !  I  tell  you,  that 
was  all  over  years  ago!  It's  over,  it's 
dead,  it's  buried!  I  tell  you,  don't 
think  of  that;  think  of  something 
sensible!  Think  of  how  much  six 
times  seven  is!  'think  of — oh,  think 
of  anything  but  that!  That  isn't 
Anne  Willoughby  yonder,  you  ass; 
that's  Mrs.  John  Charteris — she's  the 
wife  of  the  fellow  that  writes  those 
decayed  books.  She's  been  abroad 
with  her  husband  for  years.  She's 
an  old  friend  of  yours — nothing  more. 
You're  going  to  see  her  again  in  three 
days  at  the  Stanhopes*  house-party; 
your  wife's  going  to  be  there;  her 
husband's  going  to  be  there.  You're 
going  to  tell  her  how  happy  your  wife 
makes  you,  and  what  a  fine  boy 
you've  got.  You're  going  to  tell  her 
how  much  you  admire  her  husband's 
books.  No,  you  aren't  going  to  talk 
about  anything  else.  Meanwhile,  you 
aren't  the  fellow  in  'Aux  Italiens,'  you 
know,  even  if  you  have  run  across  a 
girl  you  used  to  admire,  in  a  theatre  ; 
you  aren't  bothered  by  the  faint, 
sweet  smell  of  any  foolish  jasmine- 
flower,  you  understand,  or  by  any 
equally  foolish  hankerings  after  your 
lost  youth.  You're  simply  a  -com- 
monplace,   every-day  sort   of   a   mar- 
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ried  man,  and  youVe  feeling  a  bit 
ptilled  down  to-night,  because  your 
liver  or  something  is  out  of  sorts. 
And  you  didn't  come  here  to  behave 
like  an  ass,  but  to  see  a  play.  Now, 
you're  going  to  see  that  play.  You're 
going  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
it." 

Thereupon,  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  second  act,  and  he  settled  back  in 
his  seat. 

The  comedy  was  ridiculously  over- 
rated. The  acting  was  preposterous. 
And  the  ingénue,  who  had  just  stolen 
out  to  meet  a  painfully  mature  jeune 
premier  in  a  rather  pretty  forest- 
setting — how  gross  and  raddle-faced 
and  utterly  unlike — !  Mr.  Musgrave 
cleared  his  throat,  and  tiu*ned  his  eyes 
firmly  toward  the  stage.  Still,  it  was 
really  out  of  all  reason  to  call  that 
woman  beautiful,  or  her  acting  nat- 
ural. In  real  life,  for  instance,  a  girl 
would  have 

Mr.  Musgrave  decided  that,  after 
all,  so  poor  a  play  was  not  worthy  of 
his  attention.  In  the  grateful  gloom 
of  the  theatre,  he  turned  his  eyes  very 
frankly  toward  a  certain  box,  and 
considered  divers  matters  that  had 
taken  place  quite  long  enough  ago  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

It  was  a  foolish  sort  of  reverie,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  setting  down.  It 
was  a  reverie  of  the  kind  that  every 
one,  and  especially  every  one's  wife, 
admits  to  be  mawkish  and  unprofit- 
able; and  yet,  somehow,  the  next 
still  Summer  night,  or  long,  sleepy 
Sunday  afternoon,  or,  perhaps,  some 
cheap,  jigging,  heart-breaking  tune, 
will  set  a  medley  of  old  loves  and  old 
faces  whirling  in  the  brain.  One 
grows  very  sad  over  it,  of  course,  and 
it  becomes  very  apparent  that  one  has 
always  been  ill-treated  by  the  world  ; 
but  the  sadness  is  not  unpleasant,  and 
one  is  quite  willing  to  forgive. 

Yes — ^it  was  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
It  must  have  been  a  great  number  of 
centuries.  Fairhaven — quaint,  old- 
world  Fairhaven — was  decked  in  its 
Spring  fripperies  of  burgeoning,  and 
the  sky  was  a  great,  pale  turquoise, 
and  the  buttercups  left  a  golden  dust 


high  up  on  one's  trousers.  One  had 
not  become  entirely  accustomed  to 
long  trousers  then,  and  one  was 
rather  proud  of  them.  One  was  lying 
on  one's  back  in  the  woods,  where  the 
birds  were  astir  and  eager  to  begin 
their  house-building,  and  twittered 
hysterically  over  the  pregnant  possi- 
bilities of  straws  and  broken  twigs; 
overhead,  the  swollen  buds  of  the 
trees  stood  out  against  the  sky,  and 
the  branches  were  like  grotesque  de- 
signs on  a  Japanese  plate;  there  was 
a  little  clump  of  arbutus  that  just 
brushed  one's  cheek.  One  was  think- 
ing— really  thinking — for  the  first  time 
in  one's  life;  and,  curiously  enough, 
one  was  thinking  about  a  girl,  although 
girls  were  manifestly  of  no  earthly 
importance. 

But  Anne  Willoughby  was  different. 
Even  at  the  age  when  girls  were  feck- 
less creatures,  whose  aim  was  inac- 
ctu-ate,  and  whose  reasons  for  bursting 
into  tears  innumerable,  one  had  per- 
ceived the  difference.  One  wondered 
about  it  from  time  to  time.  Grad- 
ually, there  awoke  in  one  an  uneasy, 
self-conscious  interest  as  to  all  matters 
that  concerned  her,  a  mental  pricking 
up  of  the  ears  when  her  name  was 
mentioned.  One  lay  awake  o'  nights, 
wondering  why  her  hair  curled  so 
curiously  about  her  temples,  and  held 
such  queer  glowing  tints  in  its 
depths  when  the  sunlight  fell  upon  it; 
one  was  uncomfortable  and  embar- 
rassed in  her  presence,  but  with  her 
absence  came  the  overwhelming  de- 
sire of  seeing  her  again. 

After  a  little,  it  was  quite  under- 
stood that  one  was  in  love  with  Anne 
Willoughby.  It  was  a  matter  of  very 
minor  importance  that  her  father  was 
the  wealthiest  man  in  Fairhaven,  and 
that  one's  parents  were  poor.  One 
would  go  away  into  foreign  lands  after 
a  while,  and  come  back  with  a  great 
deal  of  money  —  lacs  of  rupees  and 
pieces  of  eight,  probably.  It  was  very 
simple.  Anne  promised  to  write  every 
day.  But  Anne's  father  had  taken  an 
entirely  unreasonable  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  had  carried  Anne  off  to  a  ter- 
rible aunt,  who  ret  timed  one's  letters 
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tinopened.  That  was  the  end  of 
Anne. 

Followed  a  black  period  when  noth- 
ing happened,  and  nothing  mattered; 
f  oUowed  the  intervention  of  the  measles, 
and  a  runaway  horse,  to  make  one  the 
natural  heir  to  a  certain  shadowy  uncle, 
reputed  to  be  fabulously  wealthy.  One 
came  to  New  York;  one's  uncle  was 
fairly  kind.  After  a  while,  one  mar- 
ried Patricia,  because  one's  uncle 
-wished  it,  and  because  one  was  fond  of 
her,  and  because  Anne  was  already 
married.  One  was  happy — oh,  un- 
doubtedly, one  was  happy.  One's 
uncle  had  died,  leaving  all  that  could 
be  expected  of  him  in  the  matter  of  a 
will;  Patricia — ^well,  Patricia  was  Pa- 
tricia. One  had  no  great  reason  to 
complain;  undoubtedly,  one  was  happy. 

Upon  reflection,  Mr.  Musgrave  was 
quite  sure  that  he  was  happy;  it  was 
only  his  liver  or  something  that  was 
out  of  order. 

He  found  it,  as  many  others  have 
done,  but  cheerless  sexton's  work,  this 
digging  up  of  old  memories.  One  by 
one,  they  come  to  light — ^the  brave 
hopes  and  dreams  and  aspirations  of 
youth;  the  ruddy  life  has  gone  out  of 
them;  they  have  shriveled  into  an 
alien,  pathetic  dignity.  They  might 
have  been  one's  great-grandfather's  or 
Hannibal's  or  Adam's;  the  boy  whose 
life  was  swayed  by  them  is  quite  as 
dead  as  these.  Amarylhs  is  dead,  too. 
Perhaps,  you  drop  in  of  an  afternoon 
to  talk  over  old  times;  she  is  very  sym- 
pathetic* She  thinks  it  is  quite  time 
yoti  were  married.  Then,  after  a  little, 
the  lamps  of  welcome  are  lighted  in  her 
eyes,  her  breath  quickens,  her  cheeks 
mount  goodly  crimson  flags  in  honor 
of  her  lord^  her  hero,  her  conqueror. 
It  is  Mr.  Grundy,  who  is  very  happy 
to  meet  you,  and  hopes  you  will  stay 
to  dinner.  He  patronizes  you  a  bit; 
his  wife,  you  see,  has  told  him  all  about 
that  boy  who  is  as  dead  as  Hannibal. 
You  don't  mind  in  the  least;  you  dine 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  pass  a 
very  pleasant  evening. 

But,  perhaps,  Grundy  strikes  you  as 
being  a  hulking,  sluggish  brute;  per- 
haps, you  flush  a  little  at  seeing  him. 


In  that  case,  if  you  are  a  wise  man, 
you  will  not  stay  to  dinner.  You  will 
avoid  that  house  for  the  future,  as  you 
would  a  pestilence.  For  that  flush  is  a 
signal  that  wise,  kindly  old  Nature  has 
flung  across  the  path;  it  is  the  red  Hght 
that  signifies  danger. 

"She  has  improved  wonderfully," 
thought  Mr.  Musgrave,  "and  I  have 
no  doubt — none  in  the  world — ^that 
Charteris  ill-treats  her.    I  wonder '  ' 

It  was  really  a  very  stupid  play,  and 
a  man  might  wonder  many  things  dur- 
iag  its  progress  without  fear  of  his  at- 
tention being  distracted. 


II 


AN   ARCADIAN    PASTORAL 

Mrs.  Musgrave  sat  in  the  great 
maple-grove  that  lies  behind  Kings- 
land,  and  pondered  over  a  very  short 
letter  from  her  husband;  Mr.  Charteris 
lay  at  her  feet,  glancing  rapidly  over  a 
very  long  one,  which  was  from  his  wife. 

The  morning  mail  was  just  in,  and 
Mrs.  Musgrave  had  despatched  Char- 
teris for  her  letters,  on  the  plea  that 
the  woods  were  too  beautiftd  to  leave, 
and  that  Kingsland,  in  the  imsettled 
state  that  marks  the  end  of  the  week 
in  a  house-party,  was  intolerable.  She, 
tmdoubtedly,  was  partial  to  the  grove, 
having  spent  the  last  ten  mornings 
there.  Mr.  Charteris  had  overrated 
her  modest  literary  abilities  so  far  as  to 
ask  her  advice  in  certain  details  of  his 
new  book,  which  was  to  appear  in  the 
Autumn,  and  they  had  found  a  vernal 
solitude,  besides  being  extremely  pic- 
turesque, to  be  conducive  to  the  form- 
ing of  really  matured  opinions.  More- 
over, she  was  assured  that  none  of  the 
members  of  the  house-party  would  mis- 
understand her  motives;  people  were 
so  much  less  censorious  in  the  coimtry  ; 
there  was  something  in  the  pastoral 
purity  of  Nature,  seen  face  to  face,  that 
brought  out  one's  noblest  instincts,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  horrid  gossip  and 
scandal-mongering.  Didn't  Mrs.  Ash- 
meade  think  so?     And  what  was  her 
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real  opinion  of  that  rumor  about  the 
Van  Ordens,  and  was  the  woman  as 
bad  as  people  said  she  was?  Thus  had 
Mrs.  Musgrave  spoken  in  the  privacy 
of  her  chamber,  at  that  hour  when  la- 
dies do  up  their  hair  for  the  night,  and 
discourse  of  mysteries.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  they  are  said  to  babble  out 
their  hearts  to  one  another;  and  so,  be- 
yond doubt,  this  must  have  been  the 
real  state  of  the  case. 

As  Mrs.  Musgrave  admitted,  she  had 
given  up  esoteric  Buddhism,  and  taken 
to  literature  only  dtuing  the  past  year. 
She  now  conversed  of  it  with  a  certain 
fitful  persistence  like  that  of  an  ill-reg- 
ulated machine.  Her  comments  were 
considered  delightfully  frank  and  orig- 
inal, as  she  had  an  unusually  good 
memory.  Of  two  books,  she  was  apt 
to  prefer  the  one  with  the  wider  mar- 
gins, and  she  was  sufficiently  familiar 
with  a  vast  number  of  poets  to  quote 
them  inaccurately.  However,  she  was 
young,  and  very,  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  Charteris — but  we  have  all  seen 
Mr.  Charteris  *s  portrait  in  the  literary 
magazines,  and  most  of  us  have  read 
his  books.  Therefore,  most  of  us  know 
that  he  is  clever  and  slight  and  dark, 
and  that  his  hair  is  growing  a  little  thin, 
and  that  he  is  not  ill-favored.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  his  many  admirers  to 
add  that  his  reason  for  wearing  a  mus- 
tache in  this  period  of  clean-shaven 
faces  is  that,  without  it,  his  mouth  is 
not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

"Heigho!"  said  Mrs.  Musgrave,  at 
length,  with  a  little  laugh;  "it  is  very- 
strange  that  both  of  our  encumbrances 
should  arrive  on  the  same  day!" 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  Mr.  Charteris 
admitted,  lazily;  *'  but  the  blessed  state 
of  matrimony  is  liable  to  these  mis- 
haps. Let  us  be  thankful  that  my 
wife's  whim  to  visit  her  aunt  has  given 
us,  at  least,  two  perfect,  golden  weeks. 
Husbands  are  like  bad  pennies;  and 
wives  resemble  the  cat  whose  adven- 
tures have  been  commemorated  by 
one  of  our  really  popular  poets.  They 
always  come  back." 

There  was  a  pause;  Mrs.  Musgrave 
communed  with  herself,  and  seemed, 
as  she  sat  in  the  chequered  stmlight, 


far  more  beautiful  than  a  married  wo- 
man has  any  right  to  be. 

**  I  wish —  "  she  began,  slowly.  "  Oh, 
I  do  wish " 

"So  do  I,"  Charteris  assented,  and 
laughed  his  utter  comprehension. 
"  But,  after  all,"  he  cried,  and  snapped 
his  fingers  gaily,  "we  have  still  twenty- 
four  hotirs,  Patricia!  Let  us  forget 
the  crudities  of  life,  and  say  foolish 
things  to  each  other.  I  am  pastor- 
ally  inclined  this  morning,  Patricia;  I 
wish  to  lie  at  your  feet  and  pipe  amor- 
ous ditties  upon  an  oaten  reed.  Have 
you  such  an  article  about  you,  Pa- 
tricia?" He  drew  a  key-ring  from 
his  pocket,  and  pondered  over  it.  '  Or 
would  you  prefer  that  I  whistle  into 
the  opening  of  this  door-key,  to  the 
effect  that  we  must  gather  our  rose- 
buds while  we  may,  for  Time  is  still 
a-flying,  fa-la,  and  that  a  drear  old  age, 
not  to  mention  our  spouses,  will  soon 
descend  upon  us,  fa-la?  A  door-key 
is  not  Arcadian,  Patricia,  but  it  makes 
a  very  creditable  noise." 

** Don't  be  foolish,  mon  ami!''  she 
protested,  with  an  indulgent  smile. 
"  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"Unhappy  that  I  have  chanced  to 
fall  in  love  with  you,  Patricia?  It  is  an 
accident  that  might  befall  any  man." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  ruefully. 
"I  have  done  very  wrong  to  let  you 
talk  to  me  as  you  have  done  of  late. 
I — oh,  Jack,  I  am  afraid!" 

Mr.  Charteris  meditated.  Some- 
where in  a  neighboring  thicket  a  bird 
trilled  out  his  song — a  contented,  half- 
hushed  little  song  that  called  his  mate 
to  witness  how  infinitely  blest  above 
all  other  birds  was  he.  Mr.  Charteris 
heard  him  to  the  end,  and  languidly 
made  as  though  to  applaud;  then,  he 
raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Of  yotir  husband,  Patricia?"  he 
queried. 

"I — Rudolph  doesn't  care  for  me 
sufficiently  to — to  notice  anything." 

Mr.  Charteris  smiled.  "  Of  my  wife, 
Patricia?" 

"  No;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  you 
will  explain  matters  satisfactorily  to 
your  wife.  I  have  always  heard  that 
practice  makes  perfect." 
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Mr.  Charteris  laughed — a  low  and 
very  mtisical  laugh.  **0f  me,  then, 
Patricia?" 

"  I — I  think  it  is  rather  of  myself  I 
am  afraid.  Oh,  I  hate  you  when  you 
smile  like  that!  You  have  evil  eyes, 
Jack  !  Stop  it  !  Stop  it,  I  say  !  '  '  The 
ridiculously  small  hand  she  had  raised 
in  a  threatening  fashion  fell  back  into 
her  lap,  and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
once  more.  **My  nerves  are  some- 
what upset  by  the  approaching  pros- 
pect of  connubial  felicity,  I  suppose. 
Really,  though,  fnon  ami,  your  conceit 
is  appalling.*' 

Charteris  gave  vent  to  a  chuckle, 
and  raised  the  door-key  to  his  lips. 
"When  you  are  quite  through  with 
your  histrionic  efforts,"  he  suggested, 
apologetically,  *'I  will  proceed  with 
my  amorous  pipings.  Really,  Pa- 
tricia, one  might  fancy  you  the  heroine 
of  a  society  drama,  working  up  the 
s\Tnpathies  of  the  audience  before 
taking  to  evil  ways.  Surely,  you  are 
not  about  to  Icdve  your  dear,  good, 
patient  husband,  Patricia?  Heroines 
only  do  that  on  dark  and  stormy  nights, 
and  in  an  opera  toilette;  wearing  her 
best  gown  seems  always  to  affect  a 
heroine  in  that  way."  Mr.  Charteris, 
at  this  point,  dropped  the  key-ring, 
and  drew  nearer  to  her;  his  voice  sank 
to  a  pleading  cadence.  "We  are  in 
Arcadia,  Patricia;  virtue  and  vice  are 
contraband  in  this  charming  country, 
and  must  be  left  at  the  frontier.  Let 
us  be  adorably  foolish  and  happy,  my 
lady,  and  forget  for  a  little  the  evil 
days  that  approach.  Can't  you  fancy 
this  Arcadia,  Patricia? — it  requires 
very  little  imagination.  Listen  very 
carefully,  and  you  will  hear  the  bright- 
eyed  fauns  rustUng  among  the  fallen 
leaves;  they  are  watching  us,  Patricia, 
from  behind  every  tree-bole.  They 
think  you  a  dryad — the  queen  of  all 
the  dryads,  with  the  most  glorious 
eyes  and  hair  and  the  most  tempting 
lips  in  all  the  forest.  After  a  Uttle, 
goat-footed  Pan  will  grow  jealous,  and 
ravish  you  away  from  me,  as  he  stole 
Syrinx  from  her  lover.  You  are  very 
beautiful,  Patricia;  you  are  quite  in- 
credibly beautiful.     I  adore  you,  Pa- 


tricia. Would  you  mind  very  much  if 
I  held  your  hand  ?  It  is  a  foolish  thing 
to  do,  but  it  is  Arcadian." 

She  had  heard  him  with  downcast 
eyes;  her  cheeks  flushed  a  pink  color 
that  was  highly  agreeable  to  contem- 
plate. **Do — do  you  really  care  for 
me,  Jack?"  she  asked,  softly;  then 
cried,  very  quickly,  *'No,  no,  don't 
answer — of  course,  you  worship  me 
madly,  unboundedly,  distractedly. 
They  all  do,  but  you  do  it  more  con- 
vincingly. You've  had  lots  of  prac- 
tice, no  doubt.  And,  Jack,  really, 
really,  I  always  stopped  the  others 
when  tbey  talked  in  this  way.  I  tried 
to  stop  you,  too.  You — you  know 
I  did?"  She  raised  her  lashes,  a  trifle 
uncertainly,  and  withdrew  her  hand 
from  his — a  trifle  slowly.  **  It  is  wrong 
— all  horribly  wrong.  I  wonder  at  my- 
self. I — I  shall  not  be  alone  with  you 
again.  I  shall  tell  my  husband  all," 
she  concluded,  manifestly  not  meaning 
a  word  of  what  she  said. 

"By  all  means,"  assented  Mr.  Char- 
teris, readily.  "Let's  tell  my  wife, 
too.  It  will  make  things  so  very  in- 
teresting." 

"Rudolph  would  be  terribly  un- 
happy," she  reflected. 

"He  would  probably  never  smile 
again,"  said  Mr.  Charteris.  "And  my 
wife — oh,  it  would  upset  her,  fright- 
fully! It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  save 
them  from  such  misery." 

"I — I  don't  know  what  to  do!"  she 
wailed,  helplessly. 

"The  obvious  course,"  said  he,  after 
reflection,  "is  to  shake  off  the  bonds 
of  matrimony,  without  ftirther  delay. 
Let's  elope,  Patricia." 

Mrs.  Musgrave,  who  was  genuinely 
unhappy,  took  refuge  in  flippancy,  ana 
laughed  somewhat  shrilly.  "I  make 
it  a  rule,"  said  she,  "never  to  elope  on 
Fridays.  Besides,  now  I  think  of  it, 
there's  Rudolph — ah,  Rudolph  doesn't 
care  for  me,  I  know,  but  he  can  be 
horribly  disagreeable  at  times.  I  as- 
sure you,  mon  ami,  he  is  a  veritable 
Othello,  and  infinitely  prefers  the 
bolster  to  the  divorce-court.  He'd 
have  us  followed  and  torn  apart  by 
wild  policemen." 
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Mr.  Charteris  meditated  for  a  mo- 
ment. "I  don't  remember  Rudolph 
very  clearly.  Isn't  he  a  rather  corpu- 
lent person — something  like  a  retired 
and  eminently  respectable  brewer?" 

**Ah.  don't  make  fun  of  Rudolph!" 
she  cried,  quickly.  **  Rudolph  is  no 
fool;  and  he's  a  good  man,  Jack — a 
good,  clean,  healthy,  strong  man  !  You 
aren't;  you're  weak  and  frivolous, and 
you  sneer  too  much  and — and  that's 
why  I  like  you,  I  suppose.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  were  good;  I've  tried  to  be.  Jack, 
you  know  I've  tried  to  be  good!  I've 
never  let  you  kiss  me,  and  I  never  let 
you  hold  my  hand — until  to-day — and 
— and — "  Mrs.  Musgrave  paused,  and 
laughed,  shortly.  **We  were  talking 
of  Rudolph,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of 
weariness.  **  Rudolph  has  all  the  good 
qualities  that  a  woman  most  admires — 
theoretically." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Charteris, 
**  for  the  high  opinion  you  entertain  of 
my  moral  character."  He  bestowed  a 
reproachful  sigh  upon  her,  and  con- 
tinued: "At  any  rate,  Rudolph  Mus- 
grave has  been  an  unusually  lucky 
man — the  luckiest  that  I  know  of." 

Mrs.  Musgrave  had  risen  as  if  to  go. 
She  turned  her  big  green  eyes  upon 
him  for  a  moment.  *'  You — you  think 
so?"  she  queried,  hesitatingly.  After- 
ward, she  spread  out  her  hands  in  a 
helpless  gesture,  and  laughed  for  no  ap- 
parent reason,  and  sat  down  again. 
**Why?"  said  Mrs.  Musgrave. 

It  took  Charteris  fully  an  hour  to 
point  out  all  the  reasons.  Mrs.  Mus- 
grave told  him  very  frankly  that  she 
considered  him  to  be  talking  nonsense, 
l?ut  she  seemed  quite  willing  to  listen. 


Ill 

A  CONTENTED  WOMAN 

Sunset  was  approaching  on  the 
following  afternoon  when  Rudolph 
Musgrave  came  out  upon  the  piazza 
at  Kingsland.  He  had  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  train,  about  an  hour  pre- 
viously; and,  having  dressed  at  once 
for  dinner,   found   himself  ready   for 


that  meal  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  house-party.  Indeed,  only 
one  of  them  was  visible  at  that  mo- 
ment— a  woman,  who  was  reading 
on  a  rustic  bench  some  distance  from 
the  house,  and  whose  back  was  turned 
to  him.  The  poise  of  her  head,  how- 
ever, was  not  unfamiliar;  also,  it  is 
not  every  one  who  has  hair  that  is 
like  a  nimbus  of  burnished  copper. 

Mr.  Musgrave  threw  back  his  shoul- 
ders, and  drew  a  deep  breath.  Sub- 
sequently, with  a  fine  air  of  uncon- 
cern, he  inspected  the  view  from  the 
piazza,  which  was,  indeed,  quite 
worthy  of  his  attention.  Interesting 
things  have  happened  at  Kingsland — 
many  things  that  have  been  preserved 
in  the  local  mythology,  not  always  to 
the  credit  of  the  old  Stanhopes,  and  a 
few  that  have  even  slipped  into  a 
modest  niche  in  history.  It  was,  per- 
haps, on  these  that  Mr.  Musgrave 
pondered  so  intently. 

Once  the  farthingaled  and  red- 
heeled  gentry  came  in  sluggish  barges 
to  Kingsland,  and  the  broad  river  on 
which  it  faces  was  thick  with  belly- 
ing sails;  since  the  days  of  railroads, 
one  approaches  it  through  the  maple- 
grove  in  the  rear,  and  enters  igno- 
miniously  by  the  back-door.  The 
house  stands  on  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  main  portion,  with  its 
hipped  roof  and  muUioned  windows, 
is  very  old,  but  the  two  wings  that 
stretch  to  the  east  and  west  are  com- 
paratively modem,  and  date  back  only 
a  little  over  a  century.  Time  has 
mellowed  them  into  harmony  with 
the  major  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
kindly  Virginia  creeper  has  done  its 
utmost  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
are  constructed  of  plebeian  bricks  that 
were  made  in  this  country;  but  Kings- 
land  was  Kingsland  long  before  they 
were  built,  and  a  mere  affair  of  yester- 
day, such  as  the  Revolution,  antedates 
them.  They  were  not  standing  when 
Tarleton  paid  his  famous  visit  to 
Kingsland.  In  the  great  hall,  you  may 
still  see  the  stairs  up  which  he  rode  on 
horseback,  and  the  slashes  which  his 
sabre  hacked  upon  the  hand-rail. 

In  the  front  of  the  mansion  lies  a 
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close-shaven  lawn,  dotted  with  sun- 
dry oaks  and  maples;  from  this,  the 
formal  gardens  descend  in  six  broad 
terraces.  The  seventh  terrace  was, 
until  lately,  uncultivated,  the  trees 
having  been  cleared  away  to  afford 
pasturage.  It  is  now  closely  planted 
with  beeches,  none  of  very  great  size, 
and  extends  to  a  tangled  thicket  of 
pine  and  cedar  and  sassafras  and 
blackberry-bushes,  which  again  masks 
a  sudden  drop  of  some  ten  feet  to  the 
river.  The  beach  here  is  very  narrow  ; 
at  high  tide,  it  is  rarely  more  than 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  in  many 
places  completely  submerged.  Past 
this,  the  river  lapses  into  the  horizon 
line  without  a  break,  save  on  a  very 
clear  day  when  Bigelow's  Island  may 
be  seen  as  a  dim  smudge  upon  the 
west. 

All  these  things,  Rudolph  Mus- 
grave  regarded  with  curiously  deep 
interest  for  one  who  had  seen  them 
so  many  times  before.  Then,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shotdders,  he  sauntered 
forward  across  the  lawn.  He  had 
planned  several  appropriate  speeches, 
but,  when  it  came  to  the  point  of 
giving  them  utterance,  he  merely  held 
out  his  hand  in  a  rather  awkward 
fashion,  and  said: 

"Anne!" 

She  looked  up  quickly  from  her 
reading.  She  did  this  with  two  red- 
brown  eyes  that  had  no  apparent 
limits  to  their  depth.  Her  hand  was 
very  soft;  it  seemed  quite  lost  in  the 
broad  palm  of  a  man's  hand. 

**  Dear  Rudolph,"  she  said,  as  simply 
as  though  they  had  parted  yesterday, 
**it's  awfully  good  to  see  you  again." 

Mr.  Musgrave  cleared  his  throat, 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  A  moment 
later,  Mr.  Musgrave  cleared  his  throat 
once  more. 

Then,  Mrs.  Charteris  laughed.  It 
was  a  pleasant  laugh — a  clear,  rip- 
pling carol  of  clean  mirth  that  sparkled 
in  her  eyes,  and  dimpled  in  her  whole- 
some cheeks.  **Do  you  find  it  very, 
very  awkward?*' 

"Awkward!"  he  cried.  Their 
glances  met  in  a  flash  of  comprehen- 
sion  that   seemed   to   purge   the   air. 


Musgrave  was  not  in  the  least  self- 
conscious  now.  He  laughed,  and  lifted 
an  admonitory  forefinger.  "Anne, 
Anne!"  said  he,  "I  can't  do  it, 
my  dear — I  really  can't  live  up  to 
the  requirements  of  being  a  Buried 
Past.  In  a  proper  story-book  or 
play,  rd  have  come  back  from  New 
Zealand  or  the  Transvaal,  all  covered 
with  glory  and  epaulets,  and  have 
found  you. in  the  last  throes  of  con- 
sumption; but  you've  fattened,  Anne, 
which  a  Buried  Past  never  does,  and 
which  shows  a  sad  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  my  feelings.  And  I — ah,  my 
dear,  I  must  confess  that  my  hair  is 
growing  thin,  and  that  my  life  hasn't 
been  entirely  empty  without  you,  and 
that  I  ate  and  enjoyed  two  mutton- 
chops  at  luncheon,  though  I  knew  I 
should  see  you  to-day.  I'm  afraid 
we're  neither  of  us  up  to  heroics, 
Anne.  Let's  be  sensible  and  comfy, 
my  dear." 

"You  brute!"  she  cried — not  look- 
ing very  angry,  but  still  not  without 
a  touch  of  vexation;  "don't  you 
know  that  every  woman  cherishes  the 
picture  of  her  former  lovers  sitting 
alone  in  the  twilight,  and  growing 
lackadaisical  over  old  memories  and 
faded  letters?  And  you — you  ap- 
proach me,  after  I  don't  dare  to  think 
how  many  years,  as  calmly  as  if  I 
were  an  old  schoolmate  of  your  moth- 
er's, and  attempt  to  talk  to  me  about 
mutton-chops!  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of.  yourself,  Rudolph  Mus- 
grave. You  might,  at  least,  have 
started  a  little  at  seeing  me,  and  have 
clasped  your  hand  to  your  heart,  and 
have  said,  *You,  you!'  or  something 
of  the  sort.  I  had  every  right — 
every  right — to  expect  it." 

Mrs.  Charteris  pouted,  and  then 
trifled  for  a  moment  with  the  pages 
of  her  book.  It  was  "Ashtaroth's 
Lackey,"  and  the  author  was  Mr. 
John  Charteris.  She  had  been  speak- 
ing with  a  very  definite  purpose;  even 
the  book  may  have  been  not  entirely 
accidental.  She  was  genuinely  fond 
of  Rudolph  Musgrave;  she  intended 
to  see  as  much  of  him  as  should  be 
possible  during  their  stay  at   Kings- 
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land;  and  she  also  intended  on  this 
first  afternoon  to  have  done  with  a 
necessarily  awkward  meeting,  and  to 
establish  their  future  relations  for  all 
time.  For  a  woman  who  made  no 
pretensions  to  cleverness,  she  had,  so 
far,  acted  wisely;  but  her  conscience 
accused  her  of  the  blackest  deceit. 
She  added,  impulsively,  and  with  a 
slight  hiatus:  ''Frankly,  Rudolph,  I 
am  very  happy." 

*'Ah,  it  was  a  great  while  ago  we 
went  mad  for  each  other,'*  Musgrave 
said,  and  smiled.  "I  fancy  that  the 
boy  and  girl  we  knew  of  are  as  dead 
now  as  Nebuchadnezzar.  'Marian's 
married,  and  I  sit  here  alive  and  merry 
at' — ^well,  not  precisely  at  forty  year, 
but  with  every  prospect  of  reaching 
that  period  of  life  in  due  time." 

**If  you  continue  in  that  heartless 
strain,  I  shall  go  into  the  house,"  Mrs. 
Charteris  protested .  Her  indignation 
was  exaggerated,  but  it  was  not  alto- 
gether feigned;  women  cannot  quite 
pardon  a  rejected  suitor  who  marries 
and  is  content.  They  wish  him  all 
imaginable  happiness  and  prosperity, 
of  course;  they  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  his  welfare;  but  it  seems  a 
httle  unfeeling  in  him.  Mrs.  Charteris, 
therefore,  added,  with  emphasis:  **I 
am  really  disgracefully  happy." 

**Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Musgrave, 
placidly.     "So  am  I." 

"Oh,  Rudolph,  Rudolph,  you  are 
hopeless!"  she  sighed.  "And  you 
used  to  make  such  a  nice  lover!  "  Mrs. 
Charteris  looked  out  over  the  river,  a 
little  wistfully,  and  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  I  was  frightfully  in  love  with 
you,  Rudolph,"  she  said,  half  in  won- 
der. "  After — after  that  horrible  time 
when  my  parents  forced  us  to  behave 
rationally,  I  wept — oh,  I  must  have 
wept  deluges!  I  firmly  intended  to 
pine  away  to  an  early  grave,  but — but 
Jack  came,  you  see." 

"H'm!"  said  Mr.  Musgrave;  "yes,  I 
see." 

"I  want  you  to  like  Jack,"  she  went 
on,  and  her  face  lighted  up,  and  her 
voice  grew  tender.  "  He  tells  me  he  has 
never  known  you  well,  and,  of  course, 
we've  been  abroad  a  long  time.     Men 


don't  like  him,  as  a  rule,  but  I  want  you 
to.  He  has  the  artistic  temperament, 
and  naturally  that  makes  him  sensi- 
tive, and — and  a  little  irritable  and 
brusque  at  times.  It  takes  so  little  to 
upset  him,  you  see,  for  he  feels  so 
acutely  what — ^what  he  calls  the  dis- 
cords of  life.  I  think  most  men  are 
jealous  of  his  talents;  so  they  call  him 
selfish  and  finicky.  He  isn't  really, 
you  know.  Only,  he  can't  help  feeling 
a  little  superior  to  the  majority  of  men, 
and  his  artistic  temperament  leads  him 
to  magnify  the  lesser  mishaps  of  life — 
such  as  the  steak  being  overdone,  or 
missing  a  train.  Oh,  really  a  little 
thing  like  that  worries  him  as  much  as 
the  loss  of  a  fortune,  or  a  death  in  the 
family,  would  any  one  else!  Jack  says 
there  are  no  such  things  as  trifles  in  a 
harmonious  and  well-proportioned  life, 
and  I  suppose  that's  true  to  men  of 
genius.  Of  course,  I  'm  rather  a  Philis- 
tine, and  I  grate  on  him  at  times — ^that 
is,  I  used  to,  but  he  says  I've  improved, 
wonderfully.  Oh,  we're  ridiculously 
happy.  Jack  and  I  !  " 

Musgrave  cast  about  vainly  for  an 
appropriate  speech.  Then,  he  com- 
promised with  his  conscience,  and  said  : 
"Your  husband  is  a  very  clever  man." 

"Isn't  he?"  She  flushed  for  pleas- 
ure at  hearing  him  praised.  Oh,  she 
loved  him!  There  was  no  questioning 
that;  it  was  written  in  her  face,  was 
vibrant  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  of 
him.  "Now,  really,  Rudolph,  aren't 
his  books  wonderful?  I  don't  appre- 
ciate them,  of  course,  for  I'm  not 
clever,  but  I  know  you  do.  Oh,  you'll 
like  Jack,  for  you're  both  clever  men. 
I  don't  see  why  men  think  him  selfish  ! 
I  know  better.  You  have  to  live  with 
Jack  really  to  appreciate  him.  Every 
day,  I  discover  some  new  side  of  his 
character  that  makes  him  dearer  to  me. 
He's  so  clever — and  so  noble!  Why, 
I  remember — before  Jack  made  his 
first  hit  with  'Ashtaroth's  Lackey,'  he 
lived  with  his  sister.  They  hadn't  any 
money,  and,  of  course.  Jack  couldn't 
be  expected  to  take  a  clerkship  or  any- 
thing like  that;  business  details  make 
his  head  ache,  poor  boy!  So,  his  sister 
taught  school,  and  he  lived  with  her. 
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They  were  very  happy — ^his  sister  sim- 
ply adores  him,  and  Tm  positively 
jealous  of  her  sometimes — ^but,  unfor- 
timately,  the  bank  in  which  she  kept 
her  money  failed  one  day.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  just  before  he  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and  told  me,  in  his  dear, 
laughing  manner,  that  he  hadn't  a 
penny  in  the  world,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  live  on  bread  and  cheese  and 
kisses.  Of  course,  I  had  a  plenty  for 
us  both — my  father  was  dead  then,  you 
know — so  we  weren't  really  in  danger 
of  being  reduced  to  that.  Well,  I 
wanted  to  make  his  sister  an  allowance. 
But  Jack  pointed  out,  with  considerable 
reason,  that  one  person  could  live  very 
comfortably  on  an  income  that  had 
formerly  supported  two.  He  said  it 
wasn't  right  I  should  be  burdened  with 
the  support  of  his  family.  Jack  was 
so  sensitive,  you  see,  lest  people  might 
think  he  was  making  a  mercenary  mar- 
riage, and  that  his  sister  was  profiting 
by  it.  So,  he  was  quite  firm  about  the 
aUowance.  Now,  I  call  that  one  of  the 
noblest  things  I  ever  heard  of,  for  he  is 
devotedly  attached  to  his  sister,  and, 
naturally,  it  is  a  great  grief  to  him  to 
see  her  compelled  to  work  for  a  living. 
His  last  book  was  dedicated  to  her,  and 
the  dedication  is  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  pathetic  things  I  ever  read." 

Mtisgrave  was  hardly  conscious  of 
what  she  was  saying.  She  was  not 
particularly  intelligent,  this  handsome, 
cheery  woman,  but  her  voice,  and  the 
richness  and  sweetness  of  it,  and  the 
vitality  of  her  laugh,  contented  his 
soul.  He  loved  her;  it  came  to  him 
quite  simply  that  he  loved  her,  and 
had  always  loved  her.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  tell  her  of  this,  no  idea  that  it 
would  affect  in  any  way  the  tenor  of  his 
life.  He  merely  accepted  the  fact  that 
he  loved  her,  and  that  her  dear  presence 
seemed,  somehow,  to  strengthen  and 
cheer  and  comfort  and  content  beyoiid 
the  reach  of  thought. 

Yet,  Musgrave  recognized  her  lack 
of  cleverness,  and  liked  and  admired 
her  none  the  less.  A  sudden  vision  of 
Patricia  rose  before  him — a  vision  of  a 
dainty,  shallow,  Dresden-china  face 
with  a  stirprising  quantity  of  pale-gold 


hair  about  it.  Patricia  was  beautiful; 
Patricia  was  clever,  in  a  way.  But 
Rudolph  Musgrave  doubted  very  much 
if  her  mocking  eyes  ever  softened  into 
that  brooding,  sacred  tenderness  he 
had  seen  in  Anne's  eyes;  he  doubted 
very  much  if  a  hurried,  happy  little 
thrill  ran  through  Patricia's  voice  when 
she  spoke  of  her  husband. 

**  You've  unquestionably  married  an 
unusual  man,"  Musgrave  said.  "I 
must  cultivate  him.  I — by  Jove,  you 
know,  I  fancy  my  wife  finds  him  almost 
as  attractive  as  you  do! " 

"Ah,  Rudolph,  I  can't  fancy  any 
woman  whom — ^whom  you  loved  caring 
for  any  one  else.  Don't  I  remember, 
sir,  how  irresistible  you  can  be  when 
you  choose?"  Anne  laughed,  and 
raised  her  hands  to  heaven.  *'  Really, 
though,  women  pursue  him  to  a  per- 
fectly indecent  extent!  I  have  to 
watch  over  him  carefully;  not  that  I 
distrust  him,  of  course,  for — dear 
Jack! — he's  so  much  in  love  with  me, 
and  cares  so  little  for  other  women,  that 
Joseph  would  seem  in  comparison  only 
a  depraved  old  roué.  But  the  women 
— ^why,  Rudolph,  there  was  an  Italian 
countess  at  Rome — ^the  impudent  minx  ! 
— ^who  actually  made  me  believe — 
However,  Jack  explained  all  that,  after  I 
had  made  both  a  spectacle  and  a  nui- 
sance of  myself,  and  hé  had  behaved 
so  nobly  in  the  entire  affair  that  for 
days  afterward  I  was  positively  limp 
with  repentance.  Then,  in  Paris — 
but  he  explained  that,  too.  Some 
women  are  shameless,  Rudolph!"  Mrs. 
Charteris  concluded,  and  sighed  her 
pity  for  them. 

"Utterly  so!"  Musgrave  assented, 
gravely. 

He  was  feeling  a  bit  queer  and  un- 
comfortable. The  place  had  grown 
suddenly  horrible  to  him.  The  sun 
was  very  low,  and  the  long  shadows 
of  the  trees  were  black  on  the  dim 
lawn.  People  were  assembling  for 
dinner,  and  passing  to  and  fro  under 
the  branches;  the  gaily-colored  gowns 
of  the  women  glimmered  softly  through 
a  faint  blue  haze  like  that  in  a  Watteau 
painting.  Inside  the  house,  some  one 
was  playing  an  unpleasant  sort  of  air 
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on  the  piano— an  air  that  was  quite 
needlessly  creepy  and  haunting  and  in- 
sistent. It  all  seemed  like  a  grim  bit 
out  of  a  play.  The  tenderness  and 
pride  that  shone  in  Anne's  eyes  as  she 
boasted  of  her  happiness  troubled 
him.  He  had  a  perfectly  unreasonable 
desire  to  carry  her  away,  by  force,  if 
necessary,  and  to  protect  her  from 
clever  people,  and  to  buy  things  for 
her. 

"  So,  Fm  an  old,  old  married  woman 
now,  and — and  I  think  I  suit  Jack  bet- 
ter than  a  more  clever  woman  might. 
I'm  glad  your  wife  has  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  him.  I  want  you  to  follow 
her  example.  Jack  says  she's  one  of 
the  most  attractive  women  he  ever 
met;  he  asked  me  to-day  why  I  didn't 
do  my  hair  like  hers.  She — she  must 
make  you  very  happy,  Rudolph  ?" 

*'My  wife,"  Mr.  Musgrave  said,  *'is, 
in  my  partial  opinion,  a  very  clever 
and  very  beautiful  woman." 

*'  Yes;  cleverness  and  beauty  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  any  man  happy,  I  sup- 
pose," Anne  hazarded,  tentatively. 
*' Jack  says,  though —  Are  cleverness 
and  beauty  the  main  things  in  a  wife, 
Rudolph.?" 

'*  Undoubtedly,"  he  protested. 

**Now,  that,"  she  said,  judicially, 
*' shows  the  difference  in  men.  Jack 
says  a  man  loves  a  woman,  not  for  her 
beauty  or  any  other  quality  she  pos- 
sesses, but  just  because  she's  the  wo- 
man he  loves  and  can't  help  loving." 

*'Ah!  I  dare  say  that  is  the  usual 
reason.  Dear  God,  yes  !"  said  Mr.  Mus- 
grave, an  uncertain  quiver  in  his  voice 
— "because  she's  the  woman  he  loves 
and  can't  help  loving!" 

Anne  clapped  her  hands  together, 
gleefully.  *'Ah,  so  I've  penetrated 
your  indifference  at  last,  sir!"  Impul- 
sively, she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  spoke  with  great  earnestness. 
*'  Dear  Rudolph,  Tm  so  glad  you've 
found  the  woman  you  can  really  love. 
Jack — ^Jack  says  there's  only  one  pos- 
sible woman  in  the  whole  world  for 
each  man,  and  that  he  very  rarely  finds 
her." 

**  Yes,"  said  Musgrave.  He  had  risen, 
and  was  looking  down  rather  curiously 


into  her  eyes.  **  Yes,  there's  only  one 
possible  woman.  And — and,  yes,  I 
think  I've  found  her,  Anne." 


IV 

A    PAGE    FROM    PLATO 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Musgrave 
and  Mr.  Charteris  met — quite  by  acci- 
dent— on  the  seventh  terrace  of  the 
gardens.  Mrs.  Musgrave  had  men- 
tioned casually  at  the  breakfast-table 
that  she  intended  to  spend  the  fore- 
noon there  in  making  notes  for  a  paper 
on  **The  Symbolism  of  Dante,"  which 
she  was  to  read  before  the  Philoma- 
thean  Club  in  October;  but  Mr.  Char- 
teris, it  appeared,  had  not  overheard 
her.  He  was  seated  on  the  piazza, 
working  out  a  somewhat  difficult  point 
in  his  new  book,  when  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  this  particular  terrace 
would  be  an  inspiring  and  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  think  the  matter 
over,  undisturbed.  It  was  impossible 
he  should  have  known  that  any  one 
was  there,  as  the  seventh  terrace  hap- 
pens to  be  the  only  one  that,  being 
planted  with  beech-trees,  is  completely 
screened  from  observation.  From  the 
house,  you  cannot  see  anything  that 
happens  there. 

It  was  a  curious  accident,  though. 
It  really  seemed,  now  that  Mrs.  Mus- 
grave had  put  an  ending  to  their  meet- 
ings in  the  maple-grove,  that  Fate  con- 
spired to  bring  them  together. 

However,  as  Mr.  Charteris  pointed 
out,  there  could  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  this  conspiracy,  since  they  had 
decided  that  their  friendship  was  to  be 
of  a  purely  platonic  nature.  It  was  a 
severe  trial  to  him,  he  confessed,  to  be 
forced  to  put  aside  certain  dreams  he 
had  had  of  the  future — mad  dreams, 
perhaps,  but  such  as  had  seemed  very 
dear  and  very  plausible  to  his  imprac- 
tical artistic  temperament;  still,  it 
heartened  him  to  hope  that  their  friend- 
ship— since  it  was  to  be  no  more — 
might  prove  a  survival,  or,  rather,  a 
veritable  renaissance  of  the  beautiful 
old  Greek  spirit  in  such  matters.    And, 
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though  the  blind  chance  that  misman- 
aged the  world  had  chained  them  to 
uncongenial,  though  certainly  well- 
meaning,  persons,  this  was  no  logical 
reason  why  they  should  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  of  intellectual  inter- 
course. Their  souls  were  too  closely 
akin.  For  Mr.  Charteris  admitted  that 
his  soul  was  Grecian  to  the  core,  and 
out  of  place  and  puzzled  and  very 
lonely  in  a  sordid,  bustling  world;  and 
he  assiu-ed  Patricia — she  did  not  ob- 
ject if  he  called  her  Patricia? — ^that  her 
own  soul  possessed  all  the  beauty  and 
purity  and  calm  of  an  Aphrodite  sculp- 
tured by  Phidias.  It  was  such  a  sotd 
as  Horace  might  have  loved,  as  Theoc- 
ritus might  have  hymned  in  glad  Greek 
song. 

Patricia  flushed,  and  dissented  some- 
what. 

**  Frankly,  mon  ami*'  she  said,  "you 
are  far  too  attractive  for  your  company 
to  be  qtiite  safe.  You  are  such  an 
adept  in  the  nameless  Uttle  attentions 
that  women  love — so  profuse  with  the 
lesser  sugar-plums  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion, that  after  two  weeks  one's  hus- 
band is  really  necessary  as  an  antidote. 
Sugar-pltims  are  good,  but,  like  all  good 
things,  tmwholesome.  I  shall  prescribe 
Rudolph's  company  for  myself,  to  ward 
off  an  attack  of  moral  indigestion.  I 
am  very  glad  he  has  come — ^really 
glad,"  she  added,  conscientiously. 
** Poor  Rudolph!  he  so  rarely  has  a  hol- 
iday from  those — those —  What  are 
those  things,  mon  ami,  that  are  always 
going  up  and  down  in  Wall  street.^" 

"Elevators?"  Mr.  Charteris  sug- 
gested. 

"Stupid!  I  mean  those  N.  P.'s  and 
N.  Y.  C.'s  and  those  other  letters  that 
are  always  having  flurries  and  panics 
and  things.  They  keep  him  incredibly 
busy." 

She  sighed,  tolerantly.  Patricia 
reaUy  believed  that  she  was  neglected, 
if  not  positively  ill-treated  by  her  hus- 
band; and  she  had  no  earthly  objec- 
tion to  Mr.  Charteris  thinking  likewise. 
Her  face  expressed  patient  resignation 
now,  as  they  walked  under  the  close- 
matted  foliage  of  the  beech-trees, 
which   made   a  pleasant,   stm-flecked 


gloom  about  them.  Patricia  removed 
her  hat — it  really  was  rather  close — 
and  paused  where  a  slanting  sunbeam 
fell  upon  her  pale  hair,  and  glorified  her 
wistful  countenance.  She  sighed  once 
more,  and  added  a  finishing  touch  to 
the  portrait  of  a  femme  hicomprise. 
"  Pray,  don't  think,  man  ami,''  she  said, 
very  earnestly,  "that  I  am  blaming 
Rudolph!  I — I  suppose  no  woman 
need  ever  hope  to  have  part  in  her  hus- 
band's inner  life." 

"Not  in  her  own  husband's,  of 
course,"  said  Charteris,  cryptically. 

Patricia  rallied  with  a  pale  smile. 
"Don't  let's  be  clever.  Cleverness  is 
always  a  mistake;  before  luncheon,  it 
is  a  misdemeanor.  It  makes  me  feel 
as  if  I  had  attended  a  Welsh-rabbit 
supper  the  night  before.  Your  wife 
must  be  very  patient." 

"My  wife,"  cried  Charteris,  in  turn 
resolved  to  screen  an  unappreciative 
mate,  "is  a  dear,  kind-hearted  little 
Philistine!   At  times,  I  grant  you " 

■  "  Oh,  of  course!  "  Patricia  said,  impa- 
tiently. Then,  she  added,  with  slight 
irrelevance:  "They  were  boy  and  girl 
together,  you  know,  in  some  poky 
little  place  where  buttercups  and  sew- 
ing-circles were  the  chief  features.  I 
wonder " 

"In  fact,"  said  Mr.  Charteris,  "I 
have  frequently  observed  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  buttercup  is  fully  as  dis- 
turbing to  the  heart  as  that  of  the 
sewing-circle  is  to  the  reputation.  I 
should  think  it  highly  probable." 

"No;  Rudolph  isn't  that  sort.  Ru- 
dolph— oh,  Rudolph  is  perfection! 
How  could  any  woman  possibly  care 
for  him?"  Patricia  snapped  her  fin- 
gers— she  had  caught  the  gesture  from 
Charteris — and  spoke  somewhat  cross- 
ly :  "  I  suppose  your  wife  is  an  angel?  " 

"Why?"  His  eyebrows  lifted,  and 
he  smiled. 

"Wasn't  it  an  angel,"  she  asked, 
considering  his  shoes  very  carefully, 
"who  barred  the  first  man  and  woman 
out  of  paradise?" 

*  *  If —if  I  thought  you  meant  that—  !'  ' 
he  cried;  then,  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "My  wife's  virtues  merit  a  bet- 
ter husband  than  Fate  has  accorded 
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her.  Anne  is  the  best  woman  I  have 
ever  known." 

Patricia  was  naturally  irritated. 
After  all,  one  does  not  meet  a  man  ac- 
cidentally in  a  plantation  of  young 
beech-trees  in  order  to  hear  him  dis- 
course of  his  wife's  good  qualities;  be- 
sides, he  was  speaking  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeably solemn  manner,  rather  as  if 
he  fancied  himself  in  church.  There- 
fore, Patricia  cast  down  her  eyes  again, 
and  said:  "  Men  of  genius  are  so  rarely 
tmderstood  by  their  wives." 

*'We  will  waive  the  question  of  ge- 
nius." Mr.  Charteris  laughed  very 
heartily,  but  he  had  flushed  for  pleas- 
ure. **I  suppose,"  he  continued,  pac- 
ing up  and  down  with  a  certain  cat-like 
fervor,  *'that  matrimony  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  compromise — like  two 
convicts  chained  together  trying  to 
catch  each  other's  gait.  After  a 
while,  they  succeed  to  a  certain  extent; 
the  chain  is  still  heavy,  of  course,  but 
it  doesn't  gall  them  as  it  used  to  do. 
I  fear  the  artistic  temperament  is  not 
suited  to  marriage;  its  capacity  for 
suffering  is  too  great."  Mr.  Charteris 
caught  his  breath  in  a  shuddering, 
effective  little  fashion,  and  paused  be- 
fore Patricia.  After  a  moment,  he 
grasped  her  by  both  wrists.  *'We 
are  chained  fast  enough,  my  lady,"  he 
cried,  bitterly,  *'and  our  sentence  is 
for  life  !  There  are  green  fields  yonder, 
but  our  place  is  here  in  the  prison-yard. 
There  is  laughter  yonder  in  the  fields, 
and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  floats  in  to 
us  at  times  when  we  are  very  weary, 
and  the  whispering  trees  sway  their 
branches  over  the  prison- wall,  and 
their  fruit  is  good  to  look  on,  and  hangs 
within  easy  reach — ah,  we  might 
reach  it  very  easily!  But  it  is  for- 
bidden fruit,  my  lady;  it  isn't  included 
in  our  wholesome  prison-fare.  Don't 
think  of  it!  We  have  been  happy, 
you  and  I,  for  a  little.  We  might — 
Don't  think  of  it  !  Don't  dare  to  think 
of  it  !  Go  back  and  help  your  husband 
drag  his  chain;  it  galls  him  as  sorely  as 
it  does  you.  It  galls  us  all.  It  is  the 
heaviest  chain  was  ever  forged;  but 
we  don't  dare  shake  it  off  !  " 

**  I — oh,  Jack,  Jack,  don't  talk  to  me 


like  that!  We  must  be  brave.  We 
must  be  sensible."  Patricia,  regard- 
less of  her  skirts,  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  produced  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. "  I — oh,  how  dare  you  make 
me  so  unhappy?"  she  demanded,  in- 
dignantly. 

"Ah,  Patricia,"  he  murmured,  as  he 
knelt  beside  her,  **how  can  you  hope 
to  have  a  man  ever  talk  to  you  in  a 
sane  fashion?  You  shouldn't  have 
such  eyes,  Patricia!  They  are  green 
and  fathomless  like  the  ocean,  and, 
when  a  man  looks  into  them  too  long, 
his  sanity  grows  weak,  and  sinks  and 
drowns  in  their  cool  depths,  and  the 
man  must  babble  out  his  foolish  heart 
to  you.  Oh,  you  shouldn't  have  such 
eyes,  Patricia!  They  are  dangerous, 
and,  oh,  they  are  much  too  bright  to 
wear  in  the  morning!  They  are  bad 
form,  Patricia!" 

**  We  must  be  sensible,"  she  sobbed. 
**  Your  wife  is  here  ;  my  husband  is  here. 
We — we  aren't  children  or  madmen, 
Jack,  dear.  We — we  really  must  be 
sensible,  I  suppose.  Oh,  Jack,"  she 
cried,  suddenly,  "it  isn't  honorable!" 

"  Dear  God,  no!  Poor  little  Anne! " 
Mr.  Charteris's  eyes  grew  tender  for  a 
moment  ;  for  his  wife,  in  a  fashion,  was 
very  dear  to  him.  Then,  he  laughed, 
discordantly.  "  How  can  a  man  re- 
member honor,  Patricia,  when  the 
choice  lies  between  honor  and  you? 
You  shouldn't  have  such  hair,  Pa- 
tricia! It  is  a  mesh  of  sunlight — of 
pale,  Winter  sunlight — and  its  tendrils 
have  curled  around  what  little  honor 
I  ever  boasted  of,  and  they  hold  it  fast, 
Patricia.  It  is  dishonorable  to  love 
you,  but  I  cannot  think  of  that  when 
I  am  with  you  and  hear  you  speak. 
The  very  sound  of  your  voice  quickens 
my  pulses.  Oh,  Patricia,  you  shotddn't 
have  such  a  voice!  " 

But  the  great  gong,  booming  out  for 
luncheon,  interrupted  him  at  this  point, 
and  Mr.  Charteris  was  never  permitted 
to  finish  his  complaint  against  Patri- 
cia's voice.  It  was  absolutely  impera- 
tive they  should  be  in  time  for  lunch- 
eon; for,  as  Patricia  pointed  out,  the 
majority  of  people  are  very  censorious, 
and   lose   no   opportunity   for   saying 
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nasty  things.  They  are  even  capable 
of  sneering  at  a  purely  platonic  friend- 
ship that  is  attempting  to  preserve  the 
beautiful  old  Greek  spirit. 


PROVIDENCE    AND    MRS.    ASHMEADE 

Mrs.  Ashmeade  now  comes  into  the 
story.  She  is  only  an  episode.  Still, 
her  intervention  led  to  some  very 
peculiar  restilts  —  results,  curiously 
enough,  in  which  she  was  not  in  the 
least  concerned.  She  simply  comes  into 
the  story  for  a  moment,  and  then  goes 
out  of  it;  but  her  part  is  an  important 
one.  She  is  like  the  watchman  who 
annoimces  the  coming  of  Agamemnon; 
Clytemnestra  sharpens  her  knife  at 
the  news,  and  the  fatal  bath  is  prepared 
for  the  anax  afidron.  The  tragedy 
moves  on;  the  house  of  Atreus  falls, 
and  the  wrath  of  implacable  gods  bel- 
lows across  the  heavens;  meanwhile, 
the  watchman  has  gone  home  to  take 
tea  with  his  family,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  There  are  any  ntmiber 
of  morals  in  this. 

Mrs.  Ashmeade  comes  into  the  story 
just  nine  days  after  Rudolph  Mus- 
grave's  arrival  at  Kingsland.  Since 
then,  affairs  had  progressed  in  a  not  un- 
natural sequence.  Mr.  Chart eris,  as  we 
have  seen,  attributed  it  to  Fate;  and, 
assuredly,  there  must  be  a  special  prov- 
idence of  some  kind  that  presides  over 
country  houses — a  rather  freakish, 
^^himsical  providence,  that  rejoices 
hugely  in  confounding  one's  sense 
of  time  and  direction.  Through  its 
agency,  people  very  unaccountably  lose 
their  way  in  the  simplest  walks,  and 
turn  up  late  and  embarrassed  for  lunch- 
eon ;  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  it  brings 
couples  blinking  out  of  the  dark,  with 
no  idea  it  was  more  than  half-past 
nine;  and  it  delights  in  sending  one  into 
the  garden — after  roses,  of  course — 
and  there  causing  one  to  meet  the  most 
unlikely  people — ^really,  quite  the  last 
person  one  would  have  thought  of 
meeting.  It  is  responsible  for  a  great 
number  of  marriages,  and,  it  may  be, 


for  a  large  percentage  of  the  divorce- 
cases;  for,  if  you  desire  very  heartily 
to  see  much  of  another  member  of  a 
house-party,  this  lax-minded,  easy-go- 
ing providence,  somehow,  brings  it 
about,  in  a  speciously  natural  manner, 
and  without  any  apparent  thought  of 
the  consequences.  And  the  Stanhopes' 
house-party  was  no  exception. 

Mrs.  Ashmeade,  for  reasons  of  her 
own,  objected  to  this.  The  others  were 
largely  engrossed  by  their  own  affairs; 
they  did  not  concern  themselves  much 
about  the  doings  of  their  fellow-guests. 
And,  if  Rudolph  Musgrave  manifestly 
sought  the  company  of  Anne  Charteris, 
her  husband  did  not  appear  to  be  dis- 
satisfied or  angry  or  even  lonely;  and, 
moreover,  the  fact  remained  that  Mrs. 
Stanhope  was  at  this  time  deeply  in- 
terested in  Bob  Townsend,  the  young 
Englishman;  and  Billy  Woods  was  un- 
deniably very  attentive  to  Margaret 
Hugonin;  and  Teddy  Anstruther  cer- 
tainly spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  on 
the  beach  with  Alicia  Wade.  Every 
one's  house  has,  at  least,  a  pane  or  two 
of  glass  in  it,  you  see;  and,  if  indiscrim- 
inate stone-throwing  were  ever  to  be- 
come the  fashion,  there  is  really  no  tell- 
ing what  damage  might  ensue.  And, 
had  Mrs.  Ashmeade  been  a  younger 
woman — had  her  weight  been,  say, 
some  twenty  pounds  less — she  would 
probably  have  remained  silent,  and 
never  have  come  into  the  story  at  all. 

As  it  was,  she  approached  Rudolph 
Musgrave  with  a  perfectly  fixed  pur- 
pose this  morning  as  he  smoked  on  the 
piazza  of  Kingsland.  Mr.  Charteris 
and  Mrs.  Musgrave  were  just  disap- 
pearing into  the  gardens,  where  they 
were  going  to  polish  off  his  paper  on 
"The  Symbolism  of  Dante." 

*'  Rudolph,*'  said  Mrs.  Ashmeade,  im- 
patiently, *'are  you  blind?" 

**  You  mean — ?"  he  asked,  and  broke 
off,  for  he  had  really  no  idea  what  she 
meant. 

Mrs.  Ashmeade  waved  her  hand, 
comprehensively,  after  the  retreating 
couple .     *  '  I  mean — that .  *  ' 

If  ever  amazement  and  utter  incre- 
dulity shone  in  a  man's  eyes,  they 
shone   now    in    Rudolph    Musgrave's. 
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After  a  little,  the  pupils  widened  in  a 
sort  of  terror. 

*'  Nonsense!"  he  cried.  "Why — why, 
it's  nonsense,  I  tell  you — utter,  pre- 
posterous, Bedlamite  nonsense!"  He 
caught  his  breath  in  sheer  wonder  at 
the  thought  of  this  grim  jest.  *'It — 
oh,  no,  Fate  hasn't  such  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  as  that!  The  thing's  incred- 
ible !"  Musgrave  laughed,  shortly,  and 
then  flushed.     *'I  mean " 

'*  I  don't  think  you  need  tell  me  what 
you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Ashmeade.  She 
sat  down  in  a  large  rocking-chair,  and 
fanned  herself  slowly,  for  the  day  was 
warm.  "Of  coiu-se,  it's  very  officious 
and  presumptuous  and  disagreeable  of 
me  to  meddle  ;  I  don't  mind  your  think- 
ing that,  in  the  least.  But — oh,  Ru- 
dolph, don't  make  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  Fate  ever  misses  a  jest  at  the 
expense  of  humanity.  It  never  does. 
I  tell  you — it  never  does.  *  '  She  paused, 
and  her  kindly  eyes  were  full  of  memo- 
ries, and  very  wise.  "  I'm  only  a  looker- 
on  at  the  tragic  farce  that's  being 
played  here,"  she  continued,  after  a 
little,  "but  lookers-on,  you  know,  see 
most  of  the  game.  They  aren't  play- 
ing fairly  with  you,  Rudolph;  they 
aren't  playing  fairly,  my  dear,  and  you 
ought  to  know." 

lie  walked  up  and  down  the  piazza 
once  or  twice,  with  liis  hands  behind 
him  ;  then,  he  stopped  before  Mrs.  Ash- 
meade, and  smiled  down  at  her.  "  No, 
I  don't  think  you  officious  or  meddling 
or  an>i;hing  of  the  sort.  I  think  you're 
one  of  the  best  and  kindest-hearted 
women  in  the  world.  But — but,  bless 
your  motherly  soul,  Polly,  the  thing's 
preposterous  —  utterly  preposterous, 
I  assiure  you!  Of  course,  Patricia's 
yotmg,  and  likes  attention,  and — 
and  it  pleases  her  to  have  men  ad- 
mire her.  That's  natural,  Polly — 
perfectly  natural.  Why,  you  wouldn't 
expect  her  to  sit  around  tmder  the 
trees,  and  read  poetry  with  her  own 
husband,  would  you?  We've  been 
married  far  too  long  for  that,  Patricia 
and  I.  She — she  thinks  me  rather 
prosy  and  stupid  at  times,  poor  girl, 
because — well,  because,  in  point  of 
fact,  I  am.     But,  at  the  bottom  of  her 


heart —  Oh,  it's  preposterous!  We're 
the  best  friends  in  the  world,  I  tell  you! 
It's  simply  that  Charteris  amuses  her." 

"  You  don't  know  Jack  Charteris.  I 
do,"  said  Mrs.  Ashmeade,  placidly. 
"Charteris  is  simply  a  man  of  genius 
who  happens  to  be  an  tmmitigated  cad. 
He  isn't  merely  selfish;  he  is  selfishness 
incarnate.  I  sometimes  believe  it's  the 
only  trait  the  man  possesses.  He 
reaches  out  his  hand,  and  takes  what- 
ever he  wants,  just  as  a  baby  would, 
quite  simply,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  wants  your  wife  now,  and 
he  is  reaching  out  his  hand  to  take  her. 
He  isn't  conscious  of  doing  anything 
especially  wrong;  he's  always  so  plaus- 
ible in  whatever  he  does  that  he  ends 
by  deceiving  himself,  I  suppose.  For 
he's  always  plausible.  It's  utterly  use- 
less to  argue  any  matter  with  him;  he 
invariably  ends  by  making  you  feel  as 
if  you'd  been  caught  stealing  a  hat. 
The  only  argument  that  would  ever  get 
the  better  of  him  is  knocking  him 
down,  just  as  spanking  is  the  only  ar- 
gument that  ever  gets  the  better  of  a 
baby.  Yes,  he's  very  like  a  baby — 
thoroughly  selfish  and  thoroughly 
dependent  on  other  people;  only,  he's 
a  clever  baby  who  exaggerates  his 
own  helplessness  in  order  to  appeal  to 
women.  He — he  has  a  taste  for  wo- 
men. And  women  like  him;  he  im- 
presses them  as  an  irresponsible  child 
astray  in  an  artful  and  designing  world. 
They  want  to  protect  him.  Even  I 
do,  at  times.  It's  really  maternal,  you 
know;  we'd  infinitely  prefer  him  to  be 
soft  and  little,  so  that  we  cotdd  pick 
him  up,  and  cuddle  him.  But  as  it  is — 
he's  dangerous."  Her  voice  died  away, 
and  Mrs.  Ashmeade  fanned  herself  in 
the  way  that  most  large  women  do — 
slowly  and  impersonally,  and  quite  as 
if  she  was  fanning  some  one  else  through 
motives  of  charity. 

"I  don't  question,"  Musgrave  said, 
at  length,  "that  Mr.  Charteris  is  the 
highly  estimable  character  you  de- 
scribe. But — oh,  it's  all  nonsense, 
Polly!"  he  cried,  with  a  little  petu- 
lance and  with  a  shade — a  mere  shade 
— of  conviction  lacking  in  his  voice. 

The    fan    continued    its    majestic. 
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gradual  sweep  from  the  shade  into 
the  sunlight,  and  back  again  into  the 
shadow. 

"Rudolph,  I  know  very  well  what 
you  meant  by  saying  Fate  hadn't 
such  a  fine  sense  of  humor.** 

"Dear  lady,  doubtless  you  know  a 
great  number  of  things." 

For  a  moment,  the  fan  paused; 
then  went  on  as  before. 

**  I  know  that  Charteris,  in  his  own 
fashion,  is  in  love  with  Patricia;  I 
know  that  Anne  and  Patricia,  both  in 
their  own  different  fashions,  are  in 
love  ^âth  Charteris;  I  know  that  you, 
in  a  very  brave,  silent  fashion,  are  in 
love  with  Anne." 

"This,"  Mr.  Musgrave  cried,  "is 
clearly  the  effect  of  the  sun!  Why, 
I — I — !  Oh,  nonsense,  Polly — come 
hère  and  sit  in  the  shade!  Hadn't 
you  better  loosen  your  collar  or  some- 
thing?" 

"Ah,  I  know,  my  dear — I  know," 
she  said,  with  unshaken  conviction. 
Her  lips  smiled,  but  her  eyes — Mrs. 
Ashmeade  has  eyes  that  are  remark- 
ably bright  and  clear  for  a  woman  of 
forty-two — were  rather  sad  than  other- 
wise. "Rudolph,  it's  a  sorry  tangle. 
No  outsider  can  straighten  it.  You 
must  do  it.  Patricia  and  Charteris 
are  too  weak;  Anne — well,  Anne 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  clever,  you 
know." 

"No,  thank  God!"  Musgrave  blurt- 
ed out,  fervently.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  telling  what  he  may  have  meant. 

"But  you  are  both,  Rudolph — you 
are  the  only  strong  one  among  them. 
It  rests  with  you,  my  dear.  I  can't 
help  you.  I  wish  I  could,"  and  her 
voice  rang  true  as  she  spoke.  "  Think 
over  what  I  have  said,  and — and  do 
what  you  consider  best.  It  will  be 
the  manly,  brave,  right  thing,  I 
know." 

"I'U  think!  Oh,  yes,  I'll  think!" 
said  Musgrave,  striding  up  and  down, 
divided  between  a  strong  disposition 
to  swear  at  the  universe  at  large,  and 
a  strong  disposition  to  laugh  at  it. 
Somehow,  it  did  not  occtir  to  him  now 
to  doubt  what  she  had  told  him.  It 
scarcely  seemed  worth  while  to  ques- 


tion it.  Nothing  seemed  quite  worth 
while.  It  was  useless  to  struggle 
against  a  Fate  that  planned  such 
preposterous  and  elaborate  jokes;  one 
might  depend  on  Fate  to  work  out 
some  ludicrous,  horrible  solution. 
Nevertheless,  he  paused  after  a  while, 
and  laughed,  with  a  tolerable  affec- 
tation of  mirth.  "I  say — I —  What 
in  heaven's  name,  Polly,  prompted 
you  to  bring  me  this  choice  specimen 
of  a  mare's  nest?" 

"Because  I'm  fond  of  you,  I  sup- 
pose. Isn't  one  always  privileged  to 
be  disagreeable  to  one's  friends? 
We've  been  friends  a  long  while,  you 
know."  Mrs.  Ashmeade  was  looking 
out  over  the  river  now,  but  she  seemed 
to  see  a  great  way,  a  very  great  way 
beyond  its  glaring  waters,  and  to  be 
rather  uncertain  as  to  whether  what 
she  beheld  there  was  of  a  htimorous 
or  a  pathetic  nature.  "Do  you  re- 
member that  evening — the  first  Sum- 
mer that  I  knew  you — at  Fortress 
Monroe,  when  we  sat  upon  the  pier 
so  frightfully  late,  and  the  moon  rose 
up  out  of  the  bay,  and  made  a  great, 
solid-looking,  silver  path  that  led 
straight  over  the  rim  of  the  world, 
and  you  talked  to  me  about — 
about ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes — I  remember  per- 
fectly! One  of  the  most  beautiful 
evenings  I  ever  saw.  I  remember  it 
quite  distinctly.  I  talked — I — what 
did  I  talk  about,  Polly?" 

"Ah,  men  forget!  A  woman  never 
forgets  when  she  is  really  —  really 
friends  with  a  man.  I  know  now  you 
were  telling  me  about  Anne;  you've 
been  in  love  with  her  all  your  life, 
Rudolph.  But  I  thought — I  actually 
thought  you  were  trying  to  make  love 
to  me,  and  I  was  disappointed  in  you 
and — yes,  rather  pleased.  Women  are 
all  vain  and  perfectly  inconsistent." 
Mrs.  Ashmeade  rose  from  her  chair. 
Her  fan  shut  with  a  snap.  "You 
were  a  dear  boy,  Rudolph,  when  I 
first  knew  you — a  little  rustic  and 
unformed  at  first,  but  I  formed  you. 
I  formed  you,  my  dear;  I  taught  you 
to  come  into  a  room  properly,  and  to 
be  courteous  in  the  way  that  women 
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like,  and — yes,  I  taught  you  how  to 
make  love.  And  what  I  liked  was  that 
you  never  made  love  to  me.  Of  all 
the  boys  I've  formed,  you  were  the 
only  sensible  one — the  only  one  who 
never  presumed.  It  was  dear  of  you, 
Rudolph.  It — it  would  have  been 
ridiculous;  I'm  seven  years  older  than 
you."  She  smiled  a  little  over  the 
bare  idea  of  such  a  thing.  **  Wouldn't 
it  have  been  ridiculous,  Rudolph?" 
she  demanded,  suddenly. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Musgrave  pro- 
tested, in  courteous  wise.  "You — 
why,  Polly,  you  were  a  wonderfully 
handsome  woman.     Any  boy " 

"Yes — I  was.  I'm  not  now,  am  I, 
Rudolph?"  Mrs.  Ashmeade  threw 
back  her  head,  and  laughed,  nattirally. 
"Ah,  dear  boy,  it's  unfair,  isn't  it, 
for  an  old  woman  to  seize  upon  you  in 
this  fashion,  and  insist  on  your  making 
love  to  her?  I'll  let  you  off.  You 
don't  have  to  do  it."  She  caught  up 
her  skirts  in  her  left  hand,  prepara- 
tory to  going,  and  her  right  hand 
rested  lightly  on  his  arm.  She  spoke 
in  a  rather  pectdiar  voice.  "Yes," 
she  said,  "the  boy  was  a  very,  very 
dear  boy,  and  I  want  the  man  to  be 
equally  brave  and — sensible." 

Musgrave  stared  after  her.  "  I  won- 
der— I  wonder —  Oh,  no,  that 
couldn't  be,"  he  said,  wearily. 

Afterward,  he  strolled  across  the 
lawn,  meditating  upon  a  great  ntmi- 
ber  of  things.  There  were  a  host  of 
fleecy  little  clouds  in  the  sky.  He 
looked  up  at  them,  rather  interrog- 
atively. Then,  he  smiled  and  shook 
his  head. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  he;  "I'm 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
world  is  run  on  an  extremely  humor- 
ous basis." 

VI 

AS    PLAYED    BEFORE    PATRICIA 

Musgrave  had  a  brief  interview 
with  his  wife  after  luncheon.  He 
began  with  a  quiet  remonstrance,  and 
ended  with  an  tmheard  defense  of 
his  own   position.     Patricia's  speech, 


on  such  occasions,  was  of  an  unfettered 
and  heady  nature. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self," she  said,  when  she  had  finally 
paused  for  breath,  and  had  wiped  away 
her  tears,  and  powdered  her  nose, 
viciously,  "to  bully  a  weak,  defenseless 
woman  in  this  way.  I  dare  say  every- 
body in  the  house  has  heard  us — 
brawling  and  squabbling  just  like  a 
hod-carrier  and  his  wife.  What's  that  ? 
You  haven't  said  a  word  for  fifteen 
minutes?  I  don't  care.  I  have,  and 
I'm  perfectly  sure  they've  heard  me, 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  in  the  least, 
and  it's  all  your  fault,  anyway.  You 
have  a  mean  nature,  Rudolph — a  mean, 
cruel,  suspicious  nature.  Charteris  is 
nothing  to  me;  I  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  give  him  up  if  you  had  spoken 
to  me  in  a  decent  manner  about  it. 
You  only  said — ?  I  don't  care  what 
you  said;  besides,  if  you  did  speak  to 
me  in  a  decent  manner,  it  simply  shows 
that  your  thoughts  were  so  horrid  and 
vulgar  that  even  you  didn't  dare  put 
them  into  words.  Very  well,  then, 
I  won't  be  seen  with  him  so  much  in 
future.  I  realize  you're  quite  capable 
•  of  beating  me  if  I  don't  give  way  to 
your  absurd  prejudices.  Yes,  you  are, 
Rudolph;  you're  just  the  sort  of  man 
to  take  pleasure  in  beating  a  woman. 
After  the  exhibition  of  temper  you've 
given  this  afternoon,  I  believe  you're 
capable  of  anything.  Hand  me  that 
parasol!  Don't  talk  to  me;  I  don't 
wish  to  hear  anything  you've  got  to 
say.  You're  simply  driving  me  to  my 
grave  with  your  continual  nagging  and 
abuse  and  fault-finding.  I'm  sure  I 
wish  I  were  dead  as  much  as  you  do.  Is 
my  hat  on  straight?  How  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  see  into  that  mirror  if  you 
stand  directly  in  front  of  it?  There! 
not  content  with  robbing  me  of  every 
pleasure  in  life,  I  verily  believe  you 
were  going  to  let  me  go  down-stairs 
with  my  hat  on  crooked!  Don't  look 
at  me  like  that.  I 'm  not  going  to  meet 
Mr.  Charteris.  I — Fm  going  driving 
with  Bob  Townsend;  he  asked  me  at 
luncheon.  I  suppose  you'll  object  to 
him  next;  you  object  to  all  my  friends. 
Very    well!     Now    youVe    made    me 
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utterly  miserable  for  the  entire  after- 
noon, and  I'm  sure  I  hope  you're  satis- 
fied with  yourself." 

There  was  a  rustle  of  skirts,  and  the 
door  slammed. 

Musgrave  went  to  his  own  room, 
where  he  spent  a  little  interval  in 
meditation.  Then,  he  rang  for  one  of 
the  servants,  questioned  him,  and  was 
informed  that  Mr.  Charteris  had  gone 
down  to  the  beach  just  after  luncheon. 
A  moment  later,  Mr.  Musgrave  was 
walking  through  the  gardens  in  that 
direction. 

As.  he  came  to  the  thicket  that 
screens  the  beach,  he  called  Charteris's 
name  loudly,  in  order  to  ascertain  his 
whereabouts.  That  gentleman's  voice 
answered  him — ^not  at  once,  but  after 
a  brief  silence.  It  chanced  that,  at 
that  moment,  Musgrave  had  come  to 
a  thin  place  in  the  thicket,  and  could 
see  Mr.  Charteris  very  plainly;  he  was 
concealing  some  white  object  in  the 
hollow  of  a  log  that  lay  by  the  river. 
A  little  later,  Musgrave  came  out  upon 
the  beach,  and  foimd  Mr.  Charteris 
seated  upon  the  same  log,  an  open  book 
upon  his  knees,  and  looking  back  won- 
deringly  over  Ws  shoulder. 

**Oh,"  said  Mr.  Charteris,  "so  it  was 
you,  Musgrave?  I  couldn't  imagine 
who  it  was  that  called." 

Now,  there  are  five  little  red-and- 
white  bath-houses  upon  the  beach  at 
Elingsland;  the  nearest  of  them  was 
perhaps  thirty  feet  from  Mr.  Charteris. 
It  might  have  been  imagination,  but 
Musgrave  certainly  thought  he  heard 
its  door  closing.  Moreover,  as  he 
walked  around  the  end  of  the  log,  he 
glanced  downward,  in  the  most  casual 
manner,  and  perceived  a  certain  pro- 
trusion that  bore  an  tmdeniable  re- 
semblance to  the  handle  of  a  parasol. 
Musgrave  whistled,  though,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  he  was  not  greatly 
surprised;  then,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
log,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Beautiful  evening,"  said  Mr.  Char- 
teris. 

Musgrave  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"  Mr.  Charteris,  I've  something  rather 
difficult  to  say  to  you — yes,  it's  deuced 


difficult,  and  the  sooner  it's  over  the 
better.  I — hang  it  all,  man,  I  want 
you  to  stop  making  love  to  my  wife." 

Mr.  Charteris's  eyebrows  rose. 
"Really,  Mr.  Musgrave — "  he  began, 
coolly. 

"  Now,  you're  about  to  make  a  scene, 
you  know,"  said  Musgrave,  raising  his 
hand  in  protest,  "and  we  aren't  here 
for  that.  We  aren't  going  to  tear  any 
passions  to  tatters;  we  aren't  going  to 
rant;  we're  simply  going  to  have  a 
quiet,  sensible  talk.  We  aren't  char- 
acters in  a  romance;  you  aren't  Lance- 
lot, you  know,  and  I'm  not  up  to  the 
part  of  Arthur  by  a  great  deal.  I'm 
not  angry.  I'm  not  jealous.  I  don't 
put  the  matter  on  any  high  moral 
groxmds.  I  simply  say  it  won't  do — no, 
hang  it,  it  won't  do!  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Charteris  was 
thinking — thinking  with  desperate 
celerity.  Each  man  suspected  the 
other  of  consciously  playing  to  a  hid- 
den audience,  and,  at  any  hazard, 
Charteris  was  determined  to  seize  the 
dominant  rôle.  Musgrave  had  chosen 
his  grotmd  well;  Charteris  knew  he 
would  have  need  of  all  the  audacity  he 
could  muster  to  prevent  his  part  being 
rendered  laughable.  And  Mr.  Char- 
teris, in  common  with  many  men, 
esteemed  it  no  laughing  matter  to  be 
laughed  at. 

"At  least,"  he  said,  at  length,  "you 
are  commendably  frank.  I  appre- 
ciate that,  Musgrave;  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  have  come  to  me,  not  as 
the  husband  of  that  fiction  in  which 
kitchen-maids  delight,  breathing  fire 
and  speaking  balderdash,  but  as  one 
sensible  man  to  another.  Let  us  be 
frank,  then;  let  us  play  with  the  cards 
upon  the  table.  You  have  charged 
me  with  loving  your  wife;  I  answer  you 
frankly — I  do.  She  does  me  the  honor 
to  return  this  affection.  What,  then, 
Mr.  Musgrave?"  Surely,  Patricia 
would  admire  that! 

Musgrave  blew  out  a  puff  of  gray 
smoke.  "I  don't  especially  mind," 
he  said,  slowly.  "  According  to  tradi- 
tion, of  course,  I  ought  to  spring  at 
your  throat  with  a  muttered  curse. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  not  in  the 
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least  angry.  I — yes,  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,*'  he  added,  upon 
consideration,  "I'm  rather  sorry  for 
you." 

Unintentionally,  he  had  drawn  first 
blood.  Mr.  Charteris  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  walked  hastily  up  and  down 
the  beach.  "Ah,  you  hide  your  feel- 
ings well,  Musgrave!"  he  cried;  his 
laughter  was  a  trifle  unconvincing  and 
a  bit  angry.  "But  it  is  tmavailing 
with  me.  I  know!  I  know  the  sick, 
impotent  hatred  of  me  that  is  seething 
in  your  heart  ;  and  I  feel  for  you  the 
pity  you  pretend  to  entertain  toward 
me.  Yes,  I  pity  you.  But  what 
would  you  have?  Frankly,  while 
doubtless  a  most  estimable  man,  you 
are  no  fit  mate  for  Patricia.  She  has 
the  sensitive,  artistic  temperament, 
poor  girl,  and  only  we  who  are  cursed 
with  it  can  tell  you  what  its  possession 
implies.  And  you — frankness  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  you  know — you  im- 
press me  as  being  a  trifle  bourgeois;  it 
isn't  your  fault,  of  course,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  you  are.  Patricia's  most 
cherished  aspirations  and  ideals,  if 
they  could  ever  be  explained  to  you, 
would  seem  in  your  eyes  a  very  choice 
collection  of  absurdities.  You  are  no 
fit  mate  for  her.  Any  community  of 
interest  between  you  is  impossible — 
radically  impossible.  Your  marriage 
was  a  mistake — a  hideous  mistake, 
just  as  mine  was.  You  are  starving 
her  soul,  Musgrave,  just  as  Anne  has 
starved  mine.  And  now,  at  last,  when 
we  have  seen  our  one  chance  of  happi- 
ness, we  cannot — cannot  and  will  not — 
defer  to  any  outworn  tradition  or  the 
fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  narrow-minded 
prattle!" 

Charteris  swept  aside  the  crude 
dogmas  of  the  world  with  an  indignant 
gesture  of  somewhat  conscious  nobility, 
and  turned  toward  his  companion  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance.  It  was  exquisite 
comedy.  The  men  now  understood 
each  other  perfectly;  they  were  fight- 
ing for  the  woman  in  the  bath-house, 
and  each  knew  that  every  speech  and 
action  of  the  other  was  planned  to  ap- 
peal to  her.  Charteris  paced  the  beach 
warily.     Musgrave  was  smiling  a  little. 


He  smoked  on  very  placidly  for  a  few 
moments. 

It  was  approaching  sunset.  The 
sun,  a  glowing  ball  of  copper,  hung  low 
in  the  west  over  a  rampart  of  dim,  pur- 
ple clouds,  whose  heights  were  smeared 
with  red.  A  slight,  almost  impercepti- 
ble mist  rose  from  the  river,  and,  where 
the  horizon  should  have  been,  a  dubious 
cloudland  prevailed.  Far  to  the  west 
were  many  orange-colored  quiverings; 
nearer,  the  river  dimpled  with  little, 
mica-tipped  waves;  and,  at  their  feet, 
the  water  grew  transparent,  and  plashed 
over  the  sleek,  brown  sand,  and  sucked 
back,  leaving  a  curved  line  of  bubbles 
that,  one  by  one,  winked  and  burst. 
There  was  a  drowsy  peacefulness  in  the 
air;  behind  them,  among  the  beeches, 
were  many  stealthy  wood-sounds,  and, 
at  long  intervals,  a  sleepy,  peevish 
twittering  went  about  the  nested  trees. 
In  Mr.  Musgrave's  face,  the  primal 
peace  was  mirrored. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  he,  at  length, 
"what  you  propose  doing?" 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr. 
Charteris  had  had  no  definite  plan  in 
mind.  It  is  very  rarely  necessary  to 
form  one  in  such  cases;  one  drifts — 
drifts  on  the  tide  of  circumstance  that 
sets  in  with  a  strong,  strong  pull  to- 
ward the  realm  of  a  certain  personage, 
who  is  described  as  being  not  so  black 
as  he  is  painted.  And  the  voyage,  it 
is  said,  is  very  pleasant  ;  the  fare  is  col- 
lected at  the  other  end  of  the  trip,  and 
is  rumored  to  be  excessive. 

However  this  may  have  been,  Char- 
teris had  passed  the  point  of  hesita- 
tion. Patricia  was  listening,  and  Pa- 
tricia had  no  patience  with  half-meas- 
ures. Mr.  Charteris  answered  prompt- 
ly. "I  propose,"  said  he,  "to  ask  Pa- 
tricia to  share  the  remainder  of  my 
life." 

"A  euphemism,  as  I  take  it,  for  an 
elopement.  I  hardly  thought  you  in- 
tended going  so  far." 

"Sir!"  cried  Charteris,  drawing  him- 
self to  his  full  height — he  was  not  to 
blame  for  the  fact  that  it  was  but  five 
feet,  six — "  I  am  an  honorable  man!  I 
cannot  eat  your  salt,  and  steal  your 
honor.     I  loot  openly,  or  not  at  all." 
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This  was  precisely  what  Musgrave 
had  planned  he  shotdd  say.  However, 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  carefully. 
"I  suppose  you've  counted  the  cost — 
estimated  the  necessary  breakage?'* 

"True  love,"  the  novelist  declared, 
in  a  hushed,  sweet  voice,  "is  above 
such  considerations." 

"I  think,"  said  Musgrave,  slowly, 
"that  any  love  worthy  of  the  name 
will  always  estimate  the  costs — to  the 
woman.     It's  of  Patricia  I  'm  thinking.  *  * 

"She  loves  me,"  Charteris  mur- 
mured. He  glanced  up,  and  laughed 
lightly,  for  he  believed  now  that  he 
was  winning.  "Upon  my  soul,  you 
know,  I  can't  help  thinking  the  situa- 
tion a  bit  farcical — you  and  I  talk- 
ing over  matters  in  this  fashion.  But 
I  honestly  believe  the  one  chance  of 
happiness  for  any  of  us  hinges  on  Pa- 
tricia and  me  chucking  the  whole  afiEair, 
and  bolting." 

"  It  won't  do — no,  hang  it,  Charteris, 
it  won't  do!"  Musgrave  glanced  to- 
ward the  bath-house,  and  lifted  his 
voice  a  little.  "I'm  not  considering 
you,  in  the  least — tmder  the  circum- 
stances, you  couldn't  expect  me  to  do 
that.  It's  of  Patricia  I'm  thinking.  I 
haven't  made  her  happy.  Our  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake,  I  grant  you — a 
hideous  mistake.  It's  a  nasty  tangle 
altogether,  but  one  mustn't  cry  over 
spilt  milk.  And  it  rests  with  us,  the 
two  men  who — who  love  her,  to  decide 
what  is  best  for  Patricia.  It's  she,  and 
only  she,  we  must  consider." 

"Ah,  you  are  right!"  said  Charteris, 
and  his  eyes  grew  tender.  "She  must 
have  what  she  most  desires;  all  must  be 
sacrificed  to  that."  He  turned  and 
spoke  as  simply  as  a  child.  "  Of  course, 
you  know,  I  shall  be  giving  up  a  great 
deal  for  her,  but — I  am  willing." 

Musgrave  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment. "H'm,  doubtless,"  he  as- 
sented. "Why,  then,  we  won't  con- 
sider the  others.  We  won't  consider 
your  wife,  who — ^who  worships  you. 
We  won't  consider  the  boy.  I — I,  for 
my  part,  think  it's  a  mother's  duty  to 
leave  an  unsullied  name  to  her  child, 
but,  probably,  my  ideas  are  bourgeois. 
We  won't  consider  Patricia's  parents, 


who,  perhaps,  will  find  it  rather  un- 
pleasant. In  short,  we  must  consider 
no  one  save  Patricia." 

"  Of  course,  one  can't  make  an  ome- 
let without  breaking  eggs."  Mr. 
Charteris  looked  rather  sulky;  he  was 
beginning  to  realize  that  his  opponent 
held  some  very  strong  cards,  if  he  chose 
to  play  them  properly. 

"No;  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  ome- 
let.    I  say  no." 

"And  I,"  quoth  Charteris,  smiling 
gently,  "say  yes." 

"For  Patricia,"  Musgrave  went  on, 
as  in  meditation,  but  speaking  very 
clearly,  "it  means  giving  up — every- 
thing. It  means  giving  up  her  friends 
and  the  life  to  which  she  is  accustomed  ; 
it  means  being  ashamed  to  face  those 
who  were  formerly  her  friends.  We — 
the  world,  otir  world,  I  mean — are  lax 
enough  as  to  the  divorce  question, 
heaven  knows,  but  we  can't  pardon 
immorality  coupled  with  poverty .  And 
you'll  be  poor,  you  know.  Your  books 
are  very  clever,  Mr.  Charteris,  but — as 
I  happen  to  know — ^the  proceeds  from 
them  won't  support  two  people  in  lux- 
ury; and  Patricia  has  nothing.  That's 
a  sordid  detail,  of  course,  but  it's  worth 
considering.  Patricia  would  never  be 
happy  in  a  three-pair  back." 

Mr.  Charteris  swallowed,  before 
speaking.     "Patricia  has — nothing?" 

"  Bless  your  soul,  of  course  not  !  Her 
father  failed,  you  know,  the  year  be- 
fore we  were  married." 

"I — I  am  a  mere  child  in  money- 
matters,"  Charteris  reminded  him.  The 
novelist's  voice  was  a  httle  queer. 
"But — I  tmderstood — ^that  failures 
were  sometimes — ^profitable?  And 
surely — some  settlements ?" 

"  His  failure  wasn't."  Musgrave  had 
an  irritating  smile  at  times.  Just 
now,  he  was  offensively  genial.  "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  I  had  to  lend 
him  money  in  that  affair  to  help  him 
pay  a  decent  percentage  on  the  dollar. 
I — well,  he's  never  been  able  to  pay  it 
back;  he  never  prospered,  somehow. 
And  Patricia  came  to  me  without  a 
penny.  I  never  made  any  settlements 
on  her,  because  I  hadn't  anything  to 
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settle.  What  money  I  have  comes 
from  my  uncle,  you  know,  and  I  hold 
it  only  in  trust  for  our  boy,  who's 
named  after  him.  Patricia  and  I  can't 
touch  anything  but  the  interest." 

Mr.  Charteris  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  that  were  sad  and  hurt  and  wist- 
ful. *'I  am  perfectly  aware  of  your 
reason  for  telling  me  this,"  he  said, 
candidly.  '*  I  know  I  have  always  been 
thought  a  mercenary  man  since  my 
marriage.  At  that  time,  I  fancied  my- 
self too  much  in  love  with  Anne  to  per- 
mit any  sordid  considerations  of  for- 
tune to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  union. 
I — poor  Anne!  She  little  knows  what 
sacrifices  I  have  made  for  her  !  She,  too, 
would  be  terribly  tmhappy  if —     Eh?" 

**  God  help  her — yes!"  groaned  Mus- 
grave.  He  had  forgotten,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  comedy  they  were  playing. 

Charteris  had  not. 

"And  Patricia — it  would  be  tmfair 
to  condemn  her  to  a  life  of  comparative 
poverty.  My — my  books  sell  better 
than  you  think,  Mr.  Musgrave,  but  still 
an  author  cannot  hope  to  attain  afflu- 
ence in  these  grasping  days.  We  men 
of  artistic  tastes  are  apt  to  be  some- 
what hasty  in  our  judgments.  Since — 
since  we  have  talked  matters  over,  I — I 
really  begin  to  think  she  might  be  hap- 
pier with  you."  And  Mr.  Charteris's 
head  sank  resignedly  upon  his  breast. 

*'I  think  so,"  Musgrave  assented, 
calmly.  "But,  then,  my  opinion  is, 
naturally,  rather  prejudiced  and  hour- 
geois,'' 

"I  perceive  that  you  love  her  very 
tenderly."  Mr.  Charteris  sighed,  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  in  a 
graceful  fashion.  "  I,  also,  love  her  far 
too  dearly  to  imperil  her  happiness.  It 
is  true,  I  had  hoped — ah,  well,  after  all, 
we  cannot  utterly  defy  society!  Its 
prejudices,  though  possibly  unfounded, 
must  be  respected.  I — I  bid  farewell 
to  the  dearest  aspiration  of  my  heart. 
You  have  my  word  of  honor  that  hence- 
forth I — I  shall  not — "  Mr.  Charteris 
held  out  his  hand  to  seal  the  compact. 

"Word  of  honor?"  queried  Mr.  Mus- 
grave, looking  him  in  the  face  so  in- 
tently that  he,  evidently,  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  proffered  hand.     "  Why,  then, 


that's  settled,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I 
told  you,  you  know,  it  wouldn't  do. 
See  you  at  dinner,  I  suppose?" 

And  Rudolph  Musgrave  glanced  at 
the  bath-house,  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
presently  plunged  into  the  beech  plan- 
tation, whistling  cheerfully.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  melody  was  somewhat  im- 
paired by  the  apparent  necessity  of 
breaking  off,  at  very  frequent  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  smile. 

The  comedy  had  been  well  played  on 
both  sides;  he  did  not  object  to  Mr. 
Charteris's  retiring  with  all  the  honors 
of  war.  Patricia,  he  thought,  could  not 
fail  to  have  much  the  same  opinion  of 
the  novelist  as  that  which  now  inter- 
rupted her  husband's  whistling. 


VII 

WHAT  THE    RIVER  WITNESSED 

He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  be- 
fore he  paused,  thrust  both  hands  into 
his  trousers  pockets,  and  stared  down 
at  the  ground  for  a  matter  of  five 
minutes.  Patricia  had  a  decided  fac- 
ulty for  not  seeing  things  she  did  not 
wish  to  see. 

Musgrave  shook  his  head.  "After 
all,"  said  he,  "I  can't  trust  them. 
Patricia  is  too  erratic.  The  man  will 
try  to  break  off  with  her  now,  of 
course;  but  he's  weak — ^weak  as  water. 
It  isn't  a  nice  thing  to  do,  but — ^well, 
one  must  fight  fire  with  fire." 

Thereupon,  he  retraced  his  steps. 
When  he  had  come  to  the  thin  spot 
in  the  thicket,  Rudolph  Musgrave  left 
the  path,  and  entered  into  the  shrub- 
bery. There,  he  sat  down  very  com- 
posedly in  the  shadow  of  a  small 
cedar.  The  sight  of  his  wife  upon  the 
beach  in  converse  with  Mr.  Charteris 
did  not  seem  to  surprise  him. 

She  was  speaking  very  qtdckly. 
She  held  a  bedraggled  parasol  in  one 
hand.  Her  husband  noted,  with  a 
faint  thrill  of  wonder,  that,  at  times, 
and  in  a  rather  unwholesome,  elfish 
way,  Patricia  was  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  Her  green  eyes  glowed; 
they  flashed  sunlight  purged  of  heat. 
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sunlight  seen  through  a  curving  wave; 
her  cheeks  flushed,  arbutus-like.  The 
soft,  white  stuff  that  gowned  her  had 
the  look  of  foam  ;  against  the  gray  sky 
she  seemed  a  freakish  spirit  in  the  very 
act  of  vanishing.  For  sky  and  water 
were  all  one  lambent  gray  by  now. 
In  the  west  was  a  faint,  thin  smear  of 
orange;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  world 
was  all  gray.  She  and  Charteris 
stood  in  the  heart  of  a  great  pearl. 

"Ah,  believe  me,**  she  was  saying, 
*' Rudolph  isn't  a  fool.  He*s  cleverer 
than  you  think.  Jack — oh,  far  clev- 
erer! It  was  a  comedy  for  my  benefit, 
I  tell  you.  He'll — he'll  allow  a  great 
deal  for  the  artistic  temperament,  no 
doubt,  but  he  doesn't  suppose  you 
fetch  along  a  white^lace  parasol  when 
you  go  to  watch  a  stmset — especially 
a  parasol  he  gave  me  last  month." 

"Indeed,"  protested  Mr.  Charteris, 
"  he  saw  nothing.  I  was  too  quick  for 
him." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I 
saw  him  loolang  at  it.  Accordingly, 
I  paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said. 
But  you — ah,  Jack,  you  were  so  firm 
and  manly!  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  elope  at  once  now,  though?" 

Charteris  evaded  a  direct  answer. 
"I  am  not  quite  sure,  Patricia,  that 
your  husband  is  not — ^to  a  certain  ex- 
tent— ^in  the  right.  Believe  me,  he  did 
not  know  you  were  about.  He  ap- 
proached me  in  a  perfectly  sensible 
manner,  and  exhibited  very  com- 
mendable self-restraint;  he  has  played 
a  difificult  part  well.  I  could  not  have 
done  it  better,  myself.  And — and  it 
is  not  for  us  who  have  been  endowed 
with — ^with  certain  gifts  denied  to  him, 
to  reproach  him  for  lacking  the  finer 
perceptions  and  sensibilities  of  life. 
Yet,  I  must  admit  that,  for  the  time, 
I  was  a  little  hurt  by  his  evident  be- 
lief that  I  would  allow  my  most  sacred 
feelings  to  be  influenced  by  mercen- 
ary considerations." 

"He  is  a  hopeless  Philistine."  She 
was  not  interested  in  the  subject. 

"He  can't  help  that,  you  know," 
Charteris  reminded  her,  gently;  then, 
he  asked,  after  a  little:  "  I  suppose  it 
is  all  true?" 


"What  is  true?" 

"About  yotir  having  no  money  of 
your  own?"  He  laughed,  lightly, 
though  one  could  still  see  how  deeply 
he  had  been  pained  by  Musgrave's 
suspicions.  "I  ask,  because,  as  your 
husband  has  discovered,  I  am  utterly 
^sordid,  my  lady,  and  care  only  for 
your  wealth." 

"Ah,  how  can  you  expect  a  man 
like  that  to  understand — you?  Why, 
Jack,  how  ridiculous  in  you  to  be  hurt 
by  what  the  brute  thinks!  You're  as 
solemn  as  an  owl,  my  dear.  Yes, 
it's  true  enough.  My  father  was  tm- 
forttmate — and  that  horrid  will — 
Ah,  Jack,.  Jack,  how  grotesque,  how 
characteristic  it  was,  his  thinking  such 
things  would  influence  you — you,  of 
all  men,  who  scarcely  know  what 
money  is!" 

"  It  was  even  more  grotesque  that  I 
should  have  been  pained  by  his  think- 
ing it,"  Charteris  said,  sadly.  "The 
world  always  misunderstands,  as  we 
learn  by  experience.  Yet — ah,  my 
lady,  you  know  that  I  would  glory  in 
the  thought  that  I  had  given  up  all  for 
you.  You  know,  I  think,  that  I 
would  wilUngly  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone  just  that  I  might  possess  you 
always.  I  had  dreamed  of  love  in  a 
cottage — an  idyll  of  blissftil  poverty, 
where  Love  contents  himself  with 
crusts  and  kisses,  and  mocks  at  the 
proverbial  wolf  on  the  door-step.  But 
I  perceive  now  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  selfishness — ^the  vice  that  of  all 
others  I  most  abhor.  Yotir  delicate, 
tender  beauty,  my  lady,  is  unfitted 
to  face  the  unlovely  realities  and  petty 
deprivations  and  squalid  makeshifts 
of  such  an-  existence.  I  wotild  glory 
in  them — ah,  luxtiry  and  riches  mean 
little  to  me,  my  dear,  and  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  greater  happiness  than  to 
starve  with  you.  But  true  love  knows 
how  to  sacrifice  itself.  Your  husband 
was  right;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  you, 
Patricia." 

"You  —  you  are  going  to  leave 
me?" 

"Yes;  I  am  strong  enough  to  re- 
linquish you,  the  one  joy  of  my  lonely 
life,  because  I  love  you  better  than 
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my  life,  Patricia — ^better  than  my 
immortal  soul!" 

**Ah,  my  dear!"  she  cried.  Mus- 
grave*s  heart  was  sick  within  him  as 
he  heard  the  same  notes  in  her  voice 
that  echoed  in  Anne's  voice  when  she 
spoke  of  her  husband.  This  was  a  new 
Patricia;  her  shrill  speech  was  low  and 
gentle  now,  and  her  eyes  held  a  light 
Rudolph  Musgrave  had  never  seen 
there.  "Ah,  my  dear,  you  are  the 
noblest  man  I  have  ever  known;  I 
wish  we  women  could  be  brave  and 
strong  like  men.  But,  oh,  Jack,  Jack, 
don't  be  quixotic!  I  can't  give  you 
up,  my  dear — ^that  would  never  be  for 
my  good.  Think  how  unhappy  I've 
been  all  these  years;  think  how — how 
Rudoph  is  starving  my  soul!  I  want 
to  be  free.  Jack;  I  want  to  live  my  own 
life.  You've  shown  me  a  glimpse  of 
what  life  might  be;  don't  let  me  sink 
back  into  the  old,  hiundrum  existence 
from  a  foolish  sense  of  honor!  I  tell 
you,  I  shotdd  go  mad!  I  want  you, 
Jack — ^just  you!  I  don't  fear  pov- 
erty. You  could  write  some  more 
wonderful  books.  I  could  work,  too. 
Jack,  dear.  I — I  cotild  teach  music 
or — or  something.  Lots  of  women 
support  themselves,  you  know.  Ah, 
Jack,  we  would  be  so  happy!  Don't 
be  honorable  and  brave  and  disagree- 
able, Jack,  dear!" 

Charteris  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
His  nostrils  widened  a  little,  and  a 
curious  look  came  into  his  face.  He 
discovered  something  in  the  sand  that 
interested  him.  "After  all,"  he  said, 
slowly,  "  is  it  necessary — ^to  go  away — 
to  be  happy?" 

"I — I  don't  understand."  Her 
hand  lifted  from  his  arm;  then,  a 
quick  remorse  smote  her,  and  it  flut- 
tered back,  confidingly. 

Charteris  rose  to  his  feet.  "It  is, 
doubtless,  a  very  spectacular  and  very 
stirring  performance  to  cast  your  cap 
over  the  windmill  in  the  face  of  the 
world;  but,  after  all,  is  it  not  a  bit 
foolish,  Patricia?  Lots  of  people  man- 
age these  things — more  quietly." 

"Oh,  Jack!"  Patricia's  face  went 
red,  then  white,  and  stiffened  in  a  sort 
of  sick  terror.     She  was  a  frightened 


Columbine  in  stone.  "I  thought  you 
cared  for  me — really,  not — ^that  way." 
Mrs.  Musgrave  rose  and  spoke  with 
perfect  composure.  ."I  think  I'll  go 
back  to  the  house,  Mr.  Charteris. 
It's  a  bit  chilly  here.  You  needn't 
bother  to  come." 

Then,  Mr.  Charteris  laughed — a 
little,  choking,  sobbing  laugh.  He 
raised  his  hands  impotently  toward 
heaven.  "And  to  think,"  he  cried, 
"to  think  that  a  man  may  love  a  wo- 
man with  his  whole  heart — ^with  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  him — and 
she  understand  him  so  Httle!" 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  misunder- 
stood you,"  Patricia  said,  in  a  crisp 
voice.  "Your  proposition  was  very — 
very  explicit." 

"And  you  really  believed  that  I 
could  stdly  the  great  love  I  bear  you 
by  stooping  to — ^thatl  You  really  be- 
lieved that  I  would  sacrifice  to  you  my 
home-life,  my  honor,  my  prospects — 
all  that  a  man  can  give — without  test- 
ing the  quality  of  yotir  love!  You  did 
not  know  that  I  spoke  to  try  you — ^you 
actually  did  not  know!  Ah,  yours  is  a 
light  nature,  Patricia!  I  do  not  re- 
proach you,  for  you  are  only  as  yottr 
narrow  Philistine  life  has  made  you. 
But  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  you, 
Patricia.  You  have  pained  me  be- 
yond words."  And  he  sank  down  on 
the  log,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

She  came  to  him — it  was  pitiful  to 
see  how  she  came  to  him,  laughing  and 
sobbing  Jl  in  one  breath — and  knelt 
humbl>  by  his  side,  and  turned  her 
grieved,  shamed,  penitent  face  to  his. 
"Forg.ve  mel"  she  wailed;  "oh,  for- 
give me!" 

"You  have  pained  me  beyond  words, 
Patricia,"  he  repeated.  He  was  not 
angry — only  sorrowftd  and  very,  very 
htirt. 

"Ah,  Jack!  dear,  dear  Jack,  forgive 
me!" 

Mr.  Charteris  sighed.  "I  forgive 
you,  Patricia,"  he  said;  "you  did  not 
know." 

She  was  happy  now.  "  Dear  boy," 
she  murmtired,  "don't  you  see  it's  just 
these  constant  proofs  of  the  greatness 
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and  nobility  of  your  love — ?  Really, 
though,  Jack,  wasn't  it  too  horrid  of 
me  to  misunderstand  you  so?  Are 
you  quite  stire  you've  forgiven  me  en- 
tirely— without  any  nasty  little  reser- 
vations?" 

Mr.  Charteris  was  quite,  quite  sture. 
His  face  was  still  sad,  but  it  was  be- 
nevolent. 

**  Don't  you  see,"  she  went  on,  "that 
it's  just  these  things  that  make  me 
care  for  you  so  much,  and  feel  quite 
sure  we'll  be  happy?  Ah,  Jack,  we'll 
be  so  imutterably  happy  that  I'm  al- 
most afraid  to  think  of  it!"  Patricia 
wiped  away  the  last  tear,  and  laughed, 
and  added,  in  a  matter-of-fact  fashion  : 
"There's  a  train  at  six-five  in  the 
morning;  we  can  leave  by  that,  before 
any  one  is  up." 

Charteris  started.  "Your  husband 
loves  you,"  he  said,  at  length.  His 
tone  was  a  little  uncertain — she  was 
very  beautiful. 

•'  Bah,  I  tell  you,  that  was  a  comedy 
for  my  benefit,"  she  protested,  laugh- 
ing. She  was  tmutterably  happy  now, 
because  she,  and  not  he,  had  been  in 
the  wrong.  "Poor  Rudolph! — he  has 
such  a  smug  horror  of  the  divorce- 
court  that  he'll  even  go  so  far  as  to 
make  love  to  his  own  wife  in  order  to 
keep  out  of  it.  Really,  Jack,  both  of 
our  better-halves  are  horridly  com- 
monplace and  eminently  suited  to  each 
other.  They  will  be  much  better  off 
without  us." 

"He  has  my  word  of  honor,"  said 
Mr.  Charteris. 

Really,  though,  she  was  very  beau- 
tiful. She  was  April  embodied  in 
sweet  flesh;  her  soul  was  just  a  little 
wisp  of  April  cloud,  and  her  life  an 
April  shower,  half  sim  that  only 
seemed  to  warm,  and  half  rain  that 
only  played  at  raining;  but  she  was 
very  beautiful.  Surely,  it  would  be  a 
brave  and — ^yes,  an  agreeable  exploit — 
to  give  up  everything  for  such  a  wo- 
man; it  would  be  like  Antony  at  Ac- 
tium.  It  wotdd  be  an  interesting  epi- 
sode in  one's  Life  and  Letters;  such 
things  were  pardonable,  even  charac- 
teristic, in  the  artistic  temperament. 
It  seemed  to  Charteris  just  then  that 


they  would  surely  get  on,  somehow. 
And — and  she  was  very  beautiful. 

"He  has  my  word  of  honor,"  Mr. 
Charteris  repeated.  It  sounded  like  a 
question. 

"Ah,  does  that  matter?"  she  cried. 
"Does  anything  matter,  except  just 
that  we  love  each  other?  I  tell  you, 
I've  given  the  best  part  of  my  life  to 
that  man,  but  I  mean  to  make  the 
most  of  what  there  is  left.  He  has 
had  my  youth,  my  love — there  was  a 
time,  you  know,  when  I  actually  fan- 
cied I  cared  for  him — and  he  has  only 
made  me  unhappy.  I  hate  him,  I 
loathe  him,  I  detest  him,  I  despise 
him!  I  never  intend  to  speak  to  him 
again — oh,  yes,  I  shall  have  to  at  din- 
ner this  evening,  but  that  doesn't 
count.  And  I  tell  you,  I  mean  to  be 
happy  in  the  only  way  that's  possible. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  do  that.  A 
woman  has  an  especial  right  to  take 
her  share  of  happiness  in  any  way  she 
can,  because  her  hour  of  it  is  so  short. 
A  woman  can  be  really  happy  through 
love  alone,  Jack,  dear,  and  it's  only 
when  we're  young  and  good  to  look  at 
that  men  care  for  us;  after  that,  there's 
nothing  left  but  to  take  either  to  re- 
ligion or  duplicate  whist.  Yes — yes, 
they  all  grow  tired  after  a  while.  Oh, 
Jack,  I'm  only  a  vain  and  frivolous 
woman,  but  I  love  you  very  much,  my 
dear,  and  I  solemnly  swear  to  commit 
suicide  the  moment  my  first  wrinkle 
arrives.  You  shall  never  grow  tired 
of  me,  my  dear.  Jack,  kneel  down  at 
once,  and  swear  that  you're  perfectly 
sore  with  loving  me,  as  that  ridiculous 
person  says  in  Dickens,  and  whose 
name  I  never  could  remember.  Oh,  I 
forgot — Dickens  caricattires  nature, 
doesn't  he,  and  isn't  read  by  really 
cultured  people?  You  will  have  to 
educate  me  up  to  your  level,  Jack,  and 
I  warn  you  in  advance  I  am  hopelessly 
stupid.  Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
I'm  talking  nonsense,  and  am  on  the 
verge  of  hysterics,  thank  you,  but  I 
rather  like  it.  It's  because  I'm  going 
to  have  you  all  to  myself  for  the 
future;  the  thought  makes  me  quite 
drunk.  Will  you  kindly  ring  for  the 
patrol- wagon,   Jack?    Jack,    are    you 
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quite  sure  you  love  me?  Are  you  per 
fectly  certain  you  never  have  loved 
any  one  else  half  so  much?  No,  don't 
answer  me,  for  I  intend  to  do  all  the 
talking  for  both  of  us  for  the  future! 
I  shall  tyrannize  over  you  frightfully, 
and  you  will  like  it.  All  I  ask  in  re- 
turn is  that  you  will  be  a  good  boy — 
no,  I  mean  a  naughty  boy — and  do 
solemnly  swear,  promise  and  affirm 
that  you  will  meet  me  at  the  side-door 
at  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  with  a 
portmanteau  and  the  intention  of 
never  going  back  to  yotar  wife.  You 
swear  it?  Thank  you  so  much  !  And, 
now,  I  think  I  shotdd  like  to  cry  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  after  that,  we  will 
go  back  to  the  house,  before  dinner  is 
over  and  my  eyes  are  perfectly  crim- 
son.'* 

In  fact,  Mr.  Charteris  had  con- 
sented. Patricia  was  irresistible  as 
she  pleaded  and  mocked  and  scolded 
and  coaxed  and  laughed  and  cried,  all 
in  one  bewildering  breath.  Her  plan 
was  very  simple;  it  was  to  slip  out  of 
Kingsland  at  dawn,  and  walk  to  the 
near-by  station.  There  they  wotdd 
take  the  train,  and  snap  their  fingers 
at  convention.  It  sotmded  impos- 
sible, but  she  demonstrated  its  perfect 
practicability.  And  Mr.  Charteris  con- 
sented. 

Rudolph  Musgrave  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cedar  with  mighty 
emotions  whirling  in  his  soul.  He 
had  never  thought  seriously  of  this  con- 
tingency. He  had  never  dared  to  hope 
for  this. 

VIII 

A  VOICE   IN   THE    DARK 

When  they  had  left  the  beach,  Mus- 
grave parted  the  underbrush,  and 
leaped  down  upon  the  sand.  He  felt  a 
bit  queer.  He  must  have  air — air  and 
an  open  place  wherein  to  fight  this  out. 

Night  had  risen  about  him  in  bland 
emptiness.  There  were  no  stars  over- 
head, but  a  patient,  wearied,  ancient 
moon  pushed  through  the  clouds.  The 
trees  and  the  river  conferred  with  one 
another,  doubtfully. 


He  paced  up  and  down  the  beach. 

"They're  going — ^they're  actually 
going  to-morrow  !  Think  for  a  little  of 
what  that  means,  Rudolph  Musgrave! 
I  tell  you,  man,  you've  but  to  wait — 
only  to  wait! — and,  without  the  lifting 
of  your  finger,  there  comes  to  you  lib- 
erty and  the  chance  of  winning  Anne. 
You  can  marry  Anne.  Think  of  that 
for  a  little,  Rudolph  Musgrave!" 

He  paused,  and  bestowed  a  crooked 
smile  upon  the  moon. 

"This  shifting  of  partners  undoubt- 
edly savors  of  French  farce.  Man, 
man,  it  brings  you  all  youVe  evef 
dreamed  of,  all  you've  ever  hoped  for, 
all  you've  ever  imagined  life  could  pos- 
sibly mean!  It  brings  you  Anne. 
Isn't  that  worth  the  price  you  pay? 
Dear  God  in  heaven,  may  a  man  not 
be  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  for  a  few  hours 
when  it  brings  him  his  heart's  desire? 
Is  it  so  great  a  crime  when — ^when, 
after  all,  it  may  be  the  best  possible 
solution  of  this  hideous  tangle?" 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down.  Anne's 
face  floated  in  the  darkness.  Her 
voice  whispered  through  the  lisping  of 
the  beeches,  through  the  murmtir  of  the 
water. 

"It  is  so  ridiculously  simple.  No 
one  could  blame  me.  No  one  could 
know — no  one  could  possibly  know. 
*Mr.  Musgrave  had  perceived  with 
great  grief  the  infatuation  of  the  mis- 
guided couple.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  assure 
you,  he  had  remonstrated  with  his  wife 
in  the  most  feeling  manner.  He  had 
even  spoken,  very  temperately  and 
very  reasonably,  I  am  told,  to  Char- 
teris. No  one  could  possibly  blame 
him,  my  dear.  Society  only  com- 
miserates his  present  painful  position, 
and  congratulates  him  on  being  freed 
from  such  a — creatiu-e.'  Thus  Mrs. 
Grundy  speaks  over  the  tea-cups,  and 
my  position  is  impregnable.  Yes,  it  is 
very  simple." 

Musgrave  laughed  a  little  in  the 
darkness.  His  heart  was  racing,  rac- 
ing in  him,  and  his  thoughts  were 
blown  foam. 

"Anne  cares  for  me — ^not  as  she 
cares  for  her  husband,  but  it  is  an 
ideal  Charteris  she  loves — ^a  Charteris 
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who  exists  only  in  her  imagination. 
Let  the  man  be  once  stripped  of  his 
disguise — as  he  will  be  to-morrow — 
let  him  once  appear  in  his  true  colors, 
the  lying,  weak,  unmitigated  cad  that 
he  is,  and  will  her  love  endure?  Im- 
possible! For  Patricia  is  not  the  first; 
there  was  that  ItaUan  countess  and 
the  others  that  he  explained  so  satis- 
factorily. I  think  these  explanations 
will  be  gone  over  more  carefully  to- 
morrow. He  has  never  loved  Anne. 
He  has  been  untrue  to  her  from  the 
first.  He  married  her  for  her  money. 
These  things  she  will  know  to-morrow. 
Could  any  love  for  him  survive  that 
knowledge?  Impossible!  And  she 
will  still  care  for  me.  Yes,  it  is  very 
simple." 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down;  then, 
a  quick  halt. 

**Stop  a  bit,  Rudolph  Musgravel 
It  is  her  ideal  of  Charteris  she  loves; 
granted.  Isn't  it  an  ideal  of  you  she 
cares  for?  Is  it  the  real  man — ^the 
man  here  by  this  river?  Wotdd  she 
care,  think  you,  for  the  man  prepared 
to  wink  at  his  own  dishonor,  the  man 
plotting  to  put  a  stain  upon  his  son's 
name,  the  man — ^the  real  man,  in 
short?  You  know  the  answer,  Ru- 
dolph Musgrave.  That,  too,  is  very 
simple." 

Mtisgrave  laughed,  suddenly.  He 
raised  his  hat,  and  bowed  fantastically 
in  the  darkness. 

'*  Signor  Lucifer,  I  present  my  com- 
pliments. You  have  discotu^ed  with 
me  very  plausibly.  I  honor  your  cun- 
ning, signor,  but  if  you  are  indeed  a 
gentleman,  as  I  have  always  heard, 
you  will  now  withdraw  and  permit  me 
to  regard  the  matter  from  a  standpoint 
other  than  my  own.  For  the  others 
are  weak,  signor;  as  you  have  doubtless 
discovered,  good  women  and  bad  men 
are  the  weakest  of  their  sex.  I  am 
the  strongest  among  them;  the  matter 
must  rest  with  me." 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down — the 
hands  held  behind  him  now,  the 
heart  still  racing. 

"  First,  as  to  Charteris — ^well,  I  don't 
think  I  need  consider  Charteris." 

Another  laugh.     Then,  up  and  down 


as  before,  the  heart  slackening  a 
little. 

**  Second,  as  to  Patricia.  Patricia, 
I  have  heard  from  her  own  Ups,  hates 
me,  loathes  me,  detests  me.  She  has 
never  been  happy  with  me — never 
from  the  first.  She  never  will  be,  that 
is  certain.  Will  she  be  happy;  with 
Charteris?  I  doubt  it,  yet  there  is  a 
chance.  She  cares  for  him  ;  and,  incred- 
ible as  it  may^seem,  the  man  actually 
cares  enough  for  her  to  brave  poverty; 
he  cares  as  much  as  he  is  capable  ojE 
caring.  One  can  do  no  more;  and  I 
shall  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  starve. 
Ah,  they  shall  have  money,  if  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  complete  their 
happiness!  Yes;  setting  aside  certain 
old-world  notions  of  honor,  I  think  I 
might,  with  a  clear  conscience,  let  Pa- 
tricia go.  The  man  is  clever,  and  she 
may  never  find  him  out.  She  would 
have  her  chance  of  happiness;  other- 
wise, she  has  none." 

The  heart  drops  a  beat;  makes  up 
for  it,  and  then  slackens  slowly,  slowly. 

*  *  Remains  Anne.  Ah ,  Rudolph  Mus- 
grave, face  the  facts  without  blinking! 
Is  it  not  possible  that,  after  the  man 
has  been  exposed,  stripped  of  his  fine 
speeches  and  pretenses,  shown  up  as 
the  cheap  mountebank  he  is — that, 
after  all  this,  she  may  continue  to  love 
him?  Such  things  have  been,  Ru- 
dolph Musgrave.  Women  have  loved 
men  far  more  vile  than  he  is,  and  have 
died  for  love  of  them.  You  are  con- 
victed, it  may  be,  by  your  own  lips. 
*  The  man  is  clever,  and  she  may  never 
find  him  out!*  It  rests  with  you — 
with  you  of  all  men! — ^to  award  her 
happiness  or  misery.  Face  the  facts 
without  blinking,  Rudolph  Musgrave! 
You  must  take  lessons  of  this  same 
cheap  mountebank.  '  True  love  knows 
how  to  sacrifice  itself — ^the  speech  was 
true,  though  it  came  from  a  lying 
mouth.  You  must  consider  Anne's 
happiness,  Rudolph  Musgrave.  Be- 
side this,  your  happiness  is  a  little  thing, 
and  the  whims  of  a  light  man  and  a 
light  woman  are  as  nothing.  It  is  she, 
and  she  alone,  who  is  to  be  considered. 
If  she  may  be  rendered  happy  through 
your  tmhappiness,  then  you  must  be 
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tmhappy  ;  if  she  may  be  rendered  happy 
through  your  dishonor,  then  you  mtist 
be  dishonored.  If  she  desires  this 
mountebank,  then — she  must  have 
this  mountebank." 

The  heart  is  normal  now.  He  is 
very  tired — physically  tired,  it  seems 
to  him — and  the  moon,  looking  down 
upon  him,  passionless,  but  inexorable, 
appears  to  await  his  decision.  It  is 
very,  very  hard  to  make. 

"Lies,  lies,  lies!  Why  is  it  that  the 
most  honest  of  us  dare  not  be  truthful 
with  oiu-selves?  You  know  that  Anne 
doesn't  care  for  you,  and  never  will 
care  for  you — that  way.  She  loves 
the  mountebank.  And,  as  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven,  she  shall  have  her 
mountebank,  and  never  know  him  for 
what  he  is!  It's  only  fair — only  fair 
and  just.  Anne's  the  only  decent  one 
among  us;  she's  the  only  one  who 
hasn't  been  nibbling  at  forbidden  fruit. 
You've  had  your  hour  of  happiness; 
now,  you're  going  to  pay  for  it.  And 
Patricia?  Ah,  you've  been  lying,  Ru- 
dolph Musgrave,  lying  hopelessly,  piti- 
fully! She  can  never  be  happy  with 
Charteris,  and  you  know  it.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  Patricia  is  yotir  wife; 
Patricia  is  a  light-minded  little  shrew, 
but  Patricia  is  your  wife.  And  you 
haven't  made  her  happy,  you  know, 
though  it  doesn't  take  much  to  make 
Patricia  happy.  She  wants  only  the 
petty  things  of  life — the  bodily  com- 
forts and  a  little  flattery,  and,  it  may 
be,  a  pretense  of  love.  You  cotdd 
have  given  her  these  things  very  easily, 
Rudolph  Musgrave;  you  still  can  give 
them  to  her.  There's  only  one  way  to 
protect  both  Anne  and  Patricia — you 
must  fight  the  liar  with  his  own  weap- 
ons. You've  tried  eavesdropping  to- 
day; to-morrow,  you  must  try  lying. 
You  must  take  lessons  of  the  mounte- 
bank, Rudolph  Musgrave!  He  has 
lied  to  his  wife,  and  he  has  made  her 
happy;  you  must  do  as  he  has  done. 
That's  the  only  way  to  protect  both 
women — the  woman  you  love,  and  the 
mother  of  your  child.  You  can  do  it — 
you  must  do  it.  Afterward — ^well, 
Patricia  will  be  content  in  her  own 
fashion,  and  she  will  lead  you  rather 


a  devil  of  a  life  ;  and  Anne  will  be  happy 
with  her  mountebank,  and  she  will  be 
taught  to  despise  you  very  cordially. 
The  thing  is  settled." 

And,  having  come  to  a  decision,  Ru- 
dolph Musgrave  sat  for  a  long  while 
upon  the  deserted  beach.  The  tumult 
had  died  out  of  his  soul,  and  he  was 
very,  very  tired. 


IX 

DESTINY   LAUGHS 

Musgrave  was,  not  unnattirally, 
late  for  dinner.  At  that  meal  and  af- 
terward, he  observed  with  very  faint 
interest  that  Charteris  and  Patricia 
avoided  each  other  in  a  rather  marked 
manner.  Both  seemed  a  trifle  more 
serious  than  they  were  wont  to  be. 

After  dinner.  Bob  Townsend  brought 
forth  a  mandolin,  and  the  house-party 
sang  songs,  sentimental  and  otherwise, 
upon  the  piazza.  Anne  had  disap- 
peared somewhere.  Musgrave  subse- 
quently discovered  her  in  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms,  puzzling  over  a  num- 
ber of  papers  which  her  maid  had  evi- 
dently just  brought  to  her. 

Mrs.  Charteris  looked  up  with  a 
puckered  brow,  and  then  smiled.  "  Ru- 
dolph," said  she,  **  haven't  you  an  ac- 
count at  the  Occidental  Bank?" 

**  Hardly  an  account,  dear  lady — 
merely  a  deposit  large  enough  to  en- 
title me  to  receive  monthly  notices  that 
I've  overdrawn  it." 

**Why,  then,  of  course,  you've  a 
cheque-book.  Horrible  things,  aren't 
they? — such  a  ntiisance  remembering 
to  fill  out  those  little  stubs.  Of  course, 
I  forgot  to  bring  mine  with  me — I  al- 
ways do;  and  equally,  of  course,  a  vex- 
atious debt  turns  up  and  finds  me  with- 
out an  Occidental  Bank  cheque  to  my 
name." 

Musgrave  smiled  a  little.  "That," 
said  he,  *'is  easily  remedied.  I'll  get 
you  one  ;  though  even  if —  Ah,  well, 
what's  the  good  of  trying  to  teach  you 
adorable  women  anything  about  busi- 
ness! You  shall  have  your  indispen- 
sable blank  form  in  three  minutes." 
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He  returned  in  rather  less  than  that 
time,  with  the  cheque.  Anne  was  alone 
now.  She  was  gowned  in  some  dull, 
soft,  yellow  stuff,  and  sat  by  a  small, 
marble-topped  table,  trifling  with  a 
fountain-pen. 

•*  You  mustn't  sneer  at  my  business 
methods,  Rudolph,"  she  said,  pouting 
a  little  as  she  filled  out  the  cheque. 
"It  isn't  polite,  sir,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  in  the  second,  I  am  very,  very 
methodical.  Of  course,  I'm  always 
losing  my  cheque-book,  and  drawing 
cheques,  and  forgetting  to  enter  them, 
and  I  usually  put  down  the  same  de- 
posit two  or  three  times — all  women  do 
that;  but,  otherwise,  I  am  really  very 
careftd.  I  manage  all  the  accounts;  I 
cotddn't  expect  Jack  to  do  that,  you 
know."  Mrs.  Charteris  signed  her 
name  with  a  flourish,  and  nodded  at 
him  very  wisely.  **  Dear  boy,  he's  hor- 
ribly unpractical!  Do  you  know,  this 
bill  has  been  due — oh,  for  months — and 
he  forgot  it  entirely  until  this  evening. 
Fortunately,  he  can  settle  it  to-mor- 
row; those  disagreeable  publishers  of 
his  have  telegraphed  for  him  to  come 
to  New  York  at  once,  you  know.  Oth- 
erwise— dear,  dear,  marrying  a  genius 
is  absolutely  ruinous  to  one's  credit, 
isn't  it,  Rudolph?  The  tradespeople 
will  refuse  to  trust  us  soon." 

Involuntarily,  Musgrave  had  seen 
the  cheque.  It  was  for  a  considerable 
amoimt,  and  it  was  made  out  to  John 
Charteris.  "Beyond  doubt,"  said 
Musgrave,  in  his  soul,  "the  man  is 
colossal  !  He's  actually  drawing  on  his 
wife  for  the  necessary  expenses  for  run- 
ning away  with  another  woman!  He's 
actually  doing  that!" 

Musgrave  sat  down  abruptly  before 
the  great,  open  fireplace,  and  stared 
Tery  hard  at  the  pine-boughs  that  were 
heaped  up  in  it. 

"A  penny,"  said  she,  at  length. 

He  glanced  up  with  a  little  smile. 
*  Dear  lady,  it  would  be  robbery  !  For 
a  penny,  you  may  read  of  the  subject 
of  my  thoughts  in  any  of  the  yellow 
journals,  only  far  more  vividly  set 
forth,  and  obtain  a  variety  of  more  or 
less  savory  additions,  to  boot.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  Lethbury  case,  and 


wondering  how  we  cotdd  have  been  so 

greatly  deceived  by  the  man." 

-    "Ah,    poor    Mrs.    Lethbury!"    she 

sighed,  quickly.     "  I  am  very  sorry  for 

her,  Rudolph;  she  was  a  good  woman, 

and  was  always  interested  in  charitable 

work." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Musgrave, 
with  some  deliberation,  "  it  is  she  I  can- 
not understand.  To  discover  that  he 
has  been  systematically  deceiving  her 
for  some  ten  years  ;  that,  after  making 
away  with  as  much  of  her  fortune  as  he 
was  able  to  lay  his  hands  on,  he  has 
betrayed  business  trust  after  business 
trust  in  order  to — to  maintain  another 
establishment  ;  that  he  has  never  cared 
for  her,  and  has  made  her  his  dupe 
time  after  time,  in  order  to  obtain 
money  for  his  gambling  debts  and  other 
even  less  reputable  obligations — she 
must  realize  all  these  things  now,  you 
know,  and  one  would  have  thought  no 
woman's  love  could  possibly  survive 
such  a  test.  Yet,  she's  standing  by 
him  through  thick  and  thin.  Yes,  I 
confess,  she  puzzles  me.  I  can't  un- 
derstand her  mental  attitude."  Mus- 
grave was  looking  at  Anne  very  in- 
tently as  he  ended. 

"  Of  course,"  Anne  said,  simply,  "  she 
realizes  it  was  all  the  fault  of  that 
— that  other  woman  ;  and,  besides,  the 
— the  entanglement  has  been  going  on 
only  a  little  over  eight  years — not  ten, 
Rudolph." 

She  was  entirely  in  earnest;  Mus- 
grave could  see  that  very  plainly. 

"I  admit  I  had  not  looked  on  it  in 
that  light,"  said  he,  at  length,  and  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  Then:  "Upon 
my  soul,  Anne,"  he  cried,  "I  believe 
you  think  the  woman's  only  doing  the 
natural  thing,  only  doing  the  thing  one 
had  a  right  to  expect  of  her,  in  sticking 
to  that  blackguard  after  she  has 
found  him  out!" 

Mrs.  Charteris  raised  her  eyebrows; 
she  was  really  surprised.  "  Naturally, 
she  must  stand  by  her  husband  when 
he's  in  trouble;  why,  if  his  own  wife 
didn't,  who  would,  Rudolph?  It  is 
just  now  that  he  needs  her  most.  She 
would  be  very,  very  wicked  to  desert 
him  now." 
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Anne  paused,  and  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment. **  Depend  upon  it,  she  knows  a 
better  side  of  his  nature  than  we  can 
see;  she  knows  him,  possibly,  to  have 
been  misled,  or  to  have  acted  thought- 
lessly; otherwise,  she  would  not  stand 
by  him  so  firmly."  Having  reached 
this  satisfactory  conclusion,  Anne  be- 
gan to  laugh — at  Musgrave's  lack  of 
penetration,  probably.  "So,  you  see, 
Rudolph,  in  either  case,  her  conduct  is 
perfectly  natural.*' 

"And  this,*'  he  cried,  "this  is  how 
women  reason!** 

"Am  I  very  stupid?  Jack  says  I*m 
a  bit  illogical  at  times.  But,  Rudolph, 
you  mustn't  expect  a  woman  to  judge 
the  man  she  loves;  if  you  call  on  her 
to  do  that,  she  doesn't  reason  about  it; 
she — she  just  goes  on  loving  him,  and 
thinking  how  horrid  you  are.  Women 
love  men  as  they  do  children;  they 
punish  them  sometimes,  but  only  in 
deference  to  public  opinion.  A  woman 
will  always  find  an  excuse  for  the  man 
she  loves.  If  he  deserts  her,  she  is 
miserable  until  she  succeeds  in  demon- 
strating to  herself  that  it  was  entirely 
her  own  fault;  after  that,  she  is  prop- 
erly repentant,  but  far  less  unhappy; 
and  she  goes  on  loving  him  just  the 
same." 

Musgrave  pondered  over  this.  "  Wo- 
men are  different,"  he  said,  appeal- 
ingly. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  that,  if  all 
women  could  be  thrown  with  good 
men,  they  would  all  be  good.  All  wo- 
men want  to  be  good  ;  but  there  comes 
a  time  to  each  one  of  them  when  she 
wants  to  make  a  certain  man  happy, 
and  wants  that  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world;  and  then,  of  course, 
if  he  wants — very  much — for  her  to  be 
bad,  she  will  be  bad.  A  bad  woman 
is  always  to  be  explained  by  a  bad 
man."  Anne  nodded,  very  wisely; 
then,  she  began  to  laugh,  this  time  to 
herself.  "I  am  talking  quite  like  a 
book,"  she  said.  "Really,  I  had  no 
idea  I  was  so  clever.  But  I've  thought 
of  this  before,  Rudolph,  and  been  sorry 
— oh,  very  sorry — for  those  poor  wo- 
men who — who  haven't  found  the  right 
sort  of  man  to  care  for." 


"  Yes.  '  '  Musgrave's  face  was  a  little 
white  now.  He  was  breathing  im- 
properly, too.  "You've  been  luckier 
than  most,  Anne,**  he  said,  at  length. 

"Lucky!"  she  cried,  and  that  queer 
little  thrill  of  happiness  woke  again  in 
her  voice.  "Ah,  you  don't  know  how 
lucky  I  have  been,  Rudolph!  I've 
never  cared  for  any  one  except — ^well, 
yes,  you,  a  great  while  ago— and  Jack. 
And  you're  both  good  men.  Ah, 
Rudolph,  it  was  very  dear  and  sweet 
and  foolish,  the  way  we  loved  each 
other,  but  you  don't  mind — very, 
very  much — do  you,  if  I  think  Jack's 
the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  by  far 
the  best  man  in  the  world  for  me? 
He's  so  good  to  me;  he's  so  good  and 
kind  and  considerate  to  me,  and,  even 
after  all  these  years  of  matrimony,  he's 
always  the  lover.  A  woman  appre- 
ciates that,  Rudolph;  she  wants  her 
husband  to  be  always,  always  her 
lover,  just  as  Jack  is,  and  never  to  give 
in  to  her  when  she  coaxes — ^because 
she  only  coaxes  when  she  knows  she's 
in  the  wrong — and  never,  never,  to  let 
her  see  him  shaving  himself.  If  a 
husband  observes  these  simple  rules, 
Rudolph,  his  wife  will  be  a  happy 
woman;  and  Jack  does.  In  conse- 
quence, every  day  I  live  I  grow  fonder 
of  him,  and  appreciate  him  more  and 
more;  he  grows  upon  me  just  as  a  taste 
for  strong  drink  might.  Without  him 
— ^without  him — "  Anne's  voice  died 
away;  then,  she  faced  Musgrave,  in- 
dignantly. "  Oh,  Rudolph  !  "  she  cried, 
"  how  horrid  of  you,  how  mean  of  you, 
to  come  here  and  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  Jack's  dying,  or  running 
away  from  me,  or  doing  anything 
dreadful  like  that!" 

Musgrave  was  smiling,  but  his  face 
was  very,  very  white  now.  "I?"  said 
he,  equably.  "If  you  will  recon- 
sider, dear  lady-^ " 

"No,"  she  conceded,  after  con- 
sideration, "it  wasn't  your  fatdt.  I 
simply  ran  on  as  I  always  do  when  I 
get  started  on  the  subject  of  Jack,  and 
imagined  all  sorts  of  horrible  and  im- 
possible things.  I'm  very  morbid 
and  very  foolish,  Rudolph;  but,  then, 
I'm  in  love,  you  know.     Isn't  it  funny, 
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after  all  these  years?"  Anne  asked 
with  a  smile,  and  then  cried,  in  sud- 
den penitence:  *'  Don't — don't  be  an- 
gry. Rudolph!" 

**My  dear,"  he  said,  **I  asstare  you, 
the  emotion  you  raise  in  me  is  very 
far  from  resembling  that  of  anger." 
Musgrave  rose  and  laughed.  "I  say, 
you  know,  we'll  create  a  scandal  if  we 
sit  here  any  longer.  Let's  see  what 
the  others  are  doiiig." 

That  night,  after  the  other  guests 
had  retired,  Mr.  Musgrave  smoked  a 
cigarette  on  the  piazza.  The  moon 
was  bright  and  chill  overhead.  After 
a  while,  Musgrave  raised  his  face  to- 
ward it,  and  laughed. 

"Isn't  it— isn't  it  ftmny?"  he  de- 
manded, in  a  little,  shaking  whisper. 

He  was  very  human,  you  see.  He 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  wishes, 
but  he  reserved  the  privilege  of  railing 
at  Fate.  He  had  known  this  was  his 
last  evening  with  Anne;  he  had  spent 
it  in  probing  his  wound  through  and 
through,  in  making  quite  sure  that  the 
wound  was  there,  in  making  qtiite  sure 
that  the  wound  was  hopeless.  Per- 
haps, he  still  retained  some  lingering 
hope;  in  a  season  of  discomfort,  most 
of  us  look  vaguely  for  a  miracle  of 
some  sort.  And,  at  times,  it  comes, 
but,  more  often,  not;  life  is  not  al- 
ways a  pantomime,  with  a  fairy  god- 
mother waiting  to  break  through  the 
darkness  in  a  burst  of  glory,  and  reunite 
the  severed  lovers,  and  transform  their 
enemies  into  pantaloons.  In  this  case, 
it  seemed  quite  certain  that  the  fairy 
•would  not  come. 

Having  demonstrated  this  to  himself, 
Musgrave  retired  to  bed.  And  there, 
being  very  hxunan,  he  slept  sotmdly. 


A   NEW  DAY 

The  day  was  growing  strong  in  the. 
maple-grove  behind  Kingsland.  As 
yet,  the  climbing  sun  fired  the  topmost 
branches  only,  and  flooded  them  with 
a  tempered  radiance  through  which 


birds  plunged  and  shrilled  vague  ru- 
mors to  one  another.  Beneath,  a 
green  twilight  still  lingered — a  twi- 
light that  held  a  gem-like  glow,  chill 
and  lucent  and  steady  as  that  of  an 
emerald.  Vagrant  little  puffs  of  wind 
bustled  among  the  leaves,  with  a  thin 
pretense  of  purpose,  and  then  lapsed, 
and  merged  in  the  large,  ambiguous 
whispering  that  went  stealthily  about 
the  grove. 

Rudolph  Musgrave  sat  on  a  stone 
beside  the  road  that  winds  through 
the  woods  toward  the  railway  station, 
and  smoked,  nervously.  He  was  dis- 
heartened of  the  business  of  living,  and, 
absurdly  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
he  was  hungry. 

"  It's  got  to  be  done,"  he  murmured, 
over  and  over  again.  "  It's  got  to  be 
done  quietly  and  without  the  re- 
motest chance  of  Anne's  ever  hearing 
of  it,  and  without  the  remotest  chance 
of  it's  ever  having  to  be  done  again. 
I've  about  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to 
convince  Patricia  both  of  her  own 
folly  and  of  the  fact  that  the  man  is  an 
unmitigated  cad,  and  to  get  him  off 
the  place  quietly,  so  that  Anne  will 
suspect  nothing.  And  I  never  knew 
any  reasonable  argument  to  appeal 
to  Patricia,  and  the  man  will  be  des- 
perate! Yes,  it's  a  large  contract, 
and  I*d  give  a  great  deal — a  very  great 
deal  to  know  how  I'm  going  to  fulfil 
it." 

At  this  moment,  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Charteris,  carrying  two  portmanteaus, 
came  around  a  bend  in  the  road  not 
twenty  feet  from  him.  They  were 
both  rather  cross.  An  elopement 
seemed  silly  in  the  clean,  brave  light 
of  morning;  moreover,  Patricia  had 
had  no  breakfast,  and  Charteris  had 
been  much  annoyed  by  his  wife,  who 
had  breakfasted  with*  him,  and  had 
insisted  on  driving  him  to  the  station. 
It  was  an  unimportant  fact,  but,  per- 
haps, not  tmworthy  of  notice,  that 
Patricia  was  carrying  her  own  port- 
manteau. 

The  three  faced  one  another  in  the 
cool  twilight.  The  woods  stirred  lazily 
about  them.  ^  The  birds  were  singing 
on  a  wager  now. 
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"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Musgrave,  **  so  you've 
come  at  last.  I've  been  expecting 
you  for  a  long  time." 

Patricia  dropped  her  portmanteau, 
sullenly.  Mr.  Charteris  placed  his  care- 
fully by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  said, 
*'0h!"  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
occurred  to  him  to  say. 

"Patricia,"  Musgrave  began,  very 
kindly  and  very  gravely,  "youVe 
about  to  do  a  foolish  thing.  At  the 
bottom  of  your  heart,  even  now,  you 
know  you're  about  to  do  a  foolish 
thing — a  thing  you  will  regret  bitterly 
and  tmavailingly  for  the  rest  of  time. 
You're  turning  your  back  on  the  world 
—on  our  world — on  the  one  possible 
world  you  can  ever  be  happy  in.  You 
can't  be  happy  in  the  half -world, 
Patricia;  you  aren't  that  sort.  But 
you  can't  come  back  to  us  then,  Pa- 
tricia; it  doesn't  matter  what  the 
motive  was,  what  the  temptation  was, 
or  how  great  the  repentance  is — you 
can't  ever  come  back.  That's  the  law, 
Patricia;  perhaps,  it  isn't  always  a  just 
law.  We  didn't  make  it,  you  and  I, 
but  it's  the  law,  and  we  must  obey  it. 
Our  world  merely  says  you  can't  come 
back;  that  is  the  only  punishment  it 
awards  you,  for  it  knows,  this  wise  old 
world  of  ours,  that  it's  the  bitterest 
that  can  ever  be  devised  for  you.  Our 
world  has  made  you  what  you  are;  in 
every  thought  and  ideal  and  emotion 
you  possess,  you're  a  product  of  our 
world.  You  can't  live  in  the  half- 
world,  Patricia;  you're  a  product  of  our 
world  that  can  never  take  root  in  that 
alien  soil.  Come  back  to  us,  Patricia! 
We  may  not  always  act  justly, 
but,  in  the  main,  we're  right.  We 
must  have  clean-minded,  honest 
women  to  be  the  mothers  of  our  chil- 
dren. Come  back  to  us,  Patricia! 
You  belong  to  us  and  not  to  the  world 
you're  sinking  to.  Ah,  I  know  we 
seem  a  very  careless  and  futile  lot,  at 
times;  we  prattle  a  great  deal  about 
customs  and  cravats  and  other  trifles, 
and  we're  lax  about  many  things;  but 
not  about  this.  We  aren't  always 
consistent;  but,  in  the  main,  we're 
kindly  and  sensible,  and  we  have  the 
root  of  the  matter.     We  must  have 


clean-minded,  honest  women  to  be  the 
mothers  of  our  children.  Come  back 
to  us.  Patricia!" 

Musgrave  shook  himself  all  over, 
rather  like  a  Newfotmdland  dog  com- 
ing out  of  the  water,  and  the  grave 
note  died  from  his  voice.  He  smiled, 
and  rubbed  his  hands  together.  **  And 
now,"  said  he,  **ril  stop  talking  like  a 
problem  play,  and  we'll  say  no  more 
about  it.  Give  me  your  portmanteau, 
my  dear,  and  upon  my  word  of  honor, 
you'll  never  hear  a  word  further  from 
me  in  the  matter.  Charteris,  here, 
can  take  the  train,  just  as  he  intended. 
And — and  you  and  I'll  go  back  to  the 
house,  and  have  a  good,  hot  breakfast 
together.     Eh,  Patricia?" 

She  was  thinking,  unreasonably 
enough,  how  big  and  strong  and  clean 
her  husband  looked  in  the  growing 
light.  It  was  a  pity  Jack  was  so 
small.  However,  she  faced  Musgrave 
coldly.  Charteris  was  lighting  a  ciga- 
rette, with  a  queer,  contented  look.  He 
knew  the  value  of  Patricia's  stubborn- 
ness now;  still,  he  appeared  to  be  using 
an  unnecessary  number  of  matches. 

"I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  perceived  the  lack  of  dignity,  as 
well  as  the  utter  uselessness,  in  mak- 
ing such  a  scene,"  Patricia  said, 
after  a  little  pause.  "We  aren't 
suited  for  each  other,  Rudolph;  it  is 
better — far  better  for  both  of  us — to 
have  done  with  the  farce  of  pretend- 
ing to  be.  I  am  sorry  that  you — you 
still  care  for  me.  I  didn't  know  that. 
But,  for  the  future,  I  intend  to  live  my 
own  life."  Patricia's  voice  faltered, 
and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  a  Uttle 
toward  her  husband.  He  looked  so 
kind;  he  wasn't  smiling  in  that  way 
she  never  liked.  "Surely — surely, 
that  isn't  so  unpardonable  a  crime, 
Rudolph?"  she  asked,  almost  humbly. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  "it 
isn't  unpardonable — it's  impossible. 
You  can't  lead  your  own  life,  Pa- 
tricia; none  of  us  can.  It's  bound  up 
with  many  others,  and  every  rash  act 
of  yours,  every  hasty  word  of  yours, 
must  affect  to  some  extent  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  nearest  and  most  dear 
to  you.     Why,  you  haven't  thought, 
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Patricia!  It  isn't  merely  a  question 
of  you  and  me  and  this  man,  here;  it's 
a  question  of  many,  many  others  who 
must  suffer  for  what  you're  about  to 
do.  What  you're  about  to  do  will 
drag  two  old  people  down  into  the 
grave;  it  will  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
Ufe  of  a  boy  scarcely  out  of  the  cradle. 
You  haven't  thought  of  these  things, 
my  dear!  Why,  there's  yotir  father, 
Patricia;  you're  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  grim  old  man  really  cares 
about.  You're  the  one  person — ^the 
one  person  in  all  the  whole  wide  world 
— ^who  knows  the  way  to  his  heart; 
are  you  going  to  use  that  knowledge 
to  wound  him  there?  There's  your 
mother,  Patricia;  she's  a  good  woman 
and  a  strict  woman,  but  there's  noth- 
ing, nothing  you  can  do  she  won't 
pardon  and  find  excuses  for.  Ah, 
she'll  find  excuses  to  give  the  world; 
but,  deep  down  in  her  spotless  heart, 
she  won't  believe  a  word  of  them. 
Deep  down  there,  she  will  know  that 
you,  her  only  child,  aren't  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  clever  and  the 
most  immaculate  woman  in  all  the 
world.  She's  always  thought  you 
were,  Patricia.  And,  when  she  knows 
better — do  you  realize  what  that 
knowledge  means?  It  means  death, 
Patricia." 

Charteris  inhaled,  lazily;  yet,  he  did 
not  like  the  trembling  about  Patricia's 
mouth.  Her  hands,  too,  opened  a 
little  and  shut  tight  before  she  spoke. 

"  It  is  too  late  now,"  she  said,  dully. 

Patricia  was  remembering  a  time 
when  Rudolph's  voice  always  held 
that  grave,  tender  note  in  speaking  to 
her;  it  seemed  a  great  while  ago.  And 
— ^and  he  was  big  and  manly,  just  like 
his  voice,  Rudolph  was;  he  looked  very 
kind.  Surely,  those  horrible  things  he 
was  saying  were  not  true  ;  they  couldn't 
be  true.  Desperately,  Patricia  began 
to  count  over  the  times  her  husband 
had  offended  her.  Hadn't  he  talked 
to  her  in  the  most  unwarrantable 
manner  only  yesterday  afternoon? 
Or — or  had  she  to  him?  Patricia  be- 
gan to  realize  that  she  had  done  a  deal 
of  the  talking  on  that  occasion. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it! — oh,  not  a  bit  of 


it!"  Musgrave  cried.  His  voice  sank, 
persuasively.  "Why,  Patricia,  you're 
only  thinking  the  matter  over  for  the 
first  time.  You've  only  begun  to 
think  of  it.  Why,  there's  the  boy — 
our  boy,  Patricia!  Siu-ely,  you  hadn't 
thought  of  him?" 

Ah,  he  had  found  the  right  chord,  at 
last!  It  quivered  and  thrilled  tmder 
his  touch  ;  the  sense  of  mastery  leaped 
in  his  blood.  Of  a  sudden,  he  knew 
himself  dominant,  absolute.  Her  face 
went  red  and  white,  and  her  eyes  fell 
before  the  blaze  of  his,  that  fixed  her, 
compellingly. 

"Now,  honestly,  just  between  you 
and  me,"  he  said,  confidentially,  "was 
there  ever  a  better  and  braver  and 
handsomer  boy  born  in  the  world? 
Why,  Patricia,  surely,  you  wouldn't 
willingly — of  your  own  accord — go 
away  from  him,  and  never  see  him 
again?  Oh,  you  haven't  thought,  I 
tell  you!  Think,  Patricia!  Don't  you 
remember  that  first  day,  when  I  came 
into  yoxir  room,  and  he — ah,  how 
wrinkled  and  red  and  old-looking  he 
was  then,  wasn't  he,  little  wife? 
Don't  you  remember  how  he  was  lying 
on  your  breast,  and  how  I  took  you 
both  in  my  arms,  and  held  you  close 
for  a  moment,  and  how  for  a  long, 
long  while  there  wasn't  anything  left 
of  the  whole  wide  world  except  just  us 
three  and  God  smiling  down  upon  us? 
Don't  you  remember,  Patricia?  Don't 
you  remember  his  first  tooth? — ^why, 
we  were  so  proud  of  it,  you  and  I,  as 
if  there  had  never  been  a  tooth  before 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world!  Don't 
you  remember  the  first  day  he  walked? 
Why,  he  staggered  a  great  distance — 
oh,  nearly  two  yards! — and  caught 
hold  of  my  hand,  and  laughed  and 
turned  back — to  you.  You — you 
didn't  run  away  from  him  then,  Pa- 
tricia.    Are  you  going  to  do  it  now?" 

Silence.  She  struggled  under  his 
look.  She  had  an  absurd  desire  to 
cry,  just  that  he  might  console  her. 
She  knew  he  would.  Oh,  why  was  it 
so  hard  to  remember  that  she  hated 
Rudolph!  Of  course,  she  hated  him; 
she — oh,  yes,  she  loved  that  other  man 
yonder.     His    name   was    Jack.     She 
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turned  toward  that  gentleman,  and 
the  reassuring  smile  with  which  he 
greeted  her,  struck  her  as  being  singu- 
larly nasty.  She  hated  both  of  them; 
she  wanted  only  her  boy — her  soft, 
warm  little  boy  who  had  eyes  like 
Rudolph's. 

'*  I— I— it's  too  late,  Rudolph,"  she 
stammered,  parrot-like.  "If  you'd  only 
taken  better  care  of  me,  Rudolph  I 
If —  It's  too  late,  I  tell  you!  You 
will  be  kind  to  him.  I'm  only  weak 
and  frivolous  and  heartless.  I'm  not 
fit  to  be  his  mother.  I'm  not  fit, 
Rudolph!  Rudolph,  I  tell  you,  I'm 
not  fit!  Ah,  let  me  go,  my  dear! — in 
mercy,  let  me  go!  For  I  haven't 
loved  the  boy  as  I  ought  to,  and  I'm 
afraid  to  look  you  in  the  face,  and  you 
won't  let  me  take  my  eyes  away — you 
won't  let  mel  Ah,  Rudolph,  let  me 
go! 

"Not  fit?"  His  voice  thrilled  with 
strength,  and  pulsed  with  many  little 
tender  cadences.  "Ah,  Patricia,  I'm 
not  fit  to  be  his  father!  But,  between 
us — between  us,  mightn't  we  do  much 
for  him?  Come  back  to  us,  Patricia — 
to  me  and  the  boy!  We  need  you,  my 
dear.  Ah,  I'm  only  a  stolid,  unat- 
tractive man,  I  know;  but  you  loved 
me  once,  and — I  am  the  father  of  your 
child.  I've  been  careless  and  I've  neg- 
lected you,  no  doubt;  but  I'm  the 
father  of  your  child.  You  must — you 
must  come  back  to  me  and  the  boy!" 
Musgrave  caught  her  face  between  his 
hands,  and  lifted  it  toward  his.  "  Pa- 
tricia, don't  make  any  mistake  !  There's 
nothing  you  care  for  so  much  as  that 
boy.  You  can't  give  him  up!  If  you 
had  to  walk  over  red-hot  ploughshares 
to  come  to  him,  you  would  do  it;  if  you 
could  win  him  a  moment's  happiness 
by  a  lifetime  of  poverty  and  misery  and 
degradation,  you  would  do  it.  And  so 
would  I ,  little  wife.  That's  the  tie  that 
unites  us;  that's  the  tie  that's  too 
strong  ever  to  break.  Come  back  to 
us,  Patricia — to  me  and  the  boy." 

"  I — ^Jack,  Jack,  take  me  away!"  she 
wailed,  helplessly. 

Charteris  came  forward  with  a  smile. 
He  was  quite  sure  of  Patricia  now. 
"  Mr.  Musgrave,"  he  said,  with  a  faint 


drawl,  "if  you  have  entirely  finished 
your  highly  edifying  and,  I  assure  you, 
highly  entertaining  monologue,  I  will 
ask  you  to  excuse  us.  I — oh,  man, 
man!"  Charteris  cried,  not  unkindly, 
"don't  you  see  it's  the  only  possible 
outcome?" 

Musgrave  faced  him,  grimly.  The 
glow  of  hard-earned  victory  was  ptils- 
ing  in  his  blood,  but  his  eyes  were  chill 
stars.  "Now,  Mr.  Charteris,"  he  said, 
equably,  "I'm  going  to  talk  to  you. 
In  fact,  I'm  going  to  discharge  a  highly 
agreeable  duty  toward  you." 

Musgrave  drew  very  close  to  him. 
Charteris  shrugged  his  shoulders;  his 
smile,  however,  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory.    It  did  not  convince. 

"  I  don't  blame  you  for  being  what 
you  are,"  Musgrave  went  on,  curtly. 
"  You  were  bom  so,  doubtless.  I  don't 
blame  a  snake  for  being  what  it  is. 
But,  when  I  see  a  snake,  I  claim  the 
right  to  set  my  foot  on  its  head; 
when  I  see  a  man  like  you — ^well» 
this  is  the  right  I  claim,  Mr.  Char- 
teris!" 

Thereupon,  Musgrave  struck  Mr. 
Charteris  in  the  face  with  his  open 
hand.  He  was  a  strong  man,  and,  on 
this  occasion,  he  made  no  effort  to  curb 
his  strength.  "  Now,"  Musgrave  con- 
cluded, "you  are  going  away  from  this 
place  very  quickly,  and  you  are  going 
alone.  You  will  do  this,  because  I  tell 
you  to  do  so,  and  because  you  are 
afraid  of  me.  Understand,  Mr.  Char- 
teris, that  the  only  reason  I  don't  give 
you  a  thorough  thrashing  is  that  I 
don't  think  you  are  worth  the  trouble. 
I  only  want  Patricia  to  perceive  ex- 
actly what  sort  of  a  man  you  are." 

The  blow  staggered  Charteris.  Of  a 
sudden,  he  seemed  to  grow  smaller. 
His  very  clothes  seemed  to  hang  more 
loosely  about  him.  His  face  went 
white,  and  the  red  mark  showed  very 
plainly  upon  it. 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Charteris,  "I  am  not 
here  to  engage  in  a  vulgar  brawl.  You 
— ^you  are  beneath  my  notice.  Come, 
Patricia!"  And  he  turned  to  her,  and 
reached  out  his  hand. 

She  shrank  from  him.  She  drew 
away  from  him,   without  any  vehe- 
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mence,  as  if  he  had  been  some  slimy, 
harmless  reptile.  A  woman  does  not 
love  to  see  fear  in  a  man's  eyes;  and 
there  was  fear  in  Mr.  Charteris's  eyes, 
for  all  that  he  smiled.  Patricia's  heart 
sickened  in  her.  She  loathed  him,  and 
she  was  a  little  sorry  for  him. 

**  Oh,  you  cnr,  you  cur!"  she  gasped, 
in  a  wondering  whisper.  Patricia  went 
to  her  husband,  and  held  out  her  hands, 
timorously.  She  was  afraid  of  him. 
She  was  proud  of  him,  the  strong, 
brave,  victorious  male  animal.  **Take 
me  away,  Rudolph,"  she  said,  simply; 
"take  me  away  from  that — ^that  cow- 
ard. Take  me  away,  my  dear.  You 
may  beat  me,  too,  if  you  Uke,  Rudolph. 
I  have  deserved  it." 

Musgrave  took  both  her  hands  in 
his,  very  gently.  He  smiled  at  Char- 
teris. 

The  novelist  returned  the  smile,  in- 
tensifying its  sweetness.  **I  fancy, 
Mr.  Musgrave,"  he  said,  "  that,  after 
all,  I  shall  have  to  take  that  train 
alone."  Mr.  Charteris  paused  a  mo- 
ment; a  new  note  came  into  his  voice, 
and  he  spoke  with  some  nobility.  **  It 
is  only  by  an  accident  you  have  won, 
you  know.  I  wasn't  bom  with  the 
knack  of  enduring  physical  pain;  I  am 
a  coward,  if  you  like;  but  I  was  bom 
so.  Personally,  if  I  had  been  con- 
sisted in  the  matter,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  usual  portion  of  valor.  How- 
ever, you  have  won,  and — and,  after 
all,  the  woman  is  not  worth  fighting 
about."  There  was  exceedingly  little 
of  the  mountebank  in  him  now;  he 
kicked  Patricia's  portmanteau,  very 
frankly  and  very  viciously,  as  he 
stepped  over  it  to  lift  his  own.  Hold- 
ing it  in  one  hand,  Mr.  Charteris  spoke, 
this  time,  at  least,  honestly:  "  Mr.  Mus- 
grave, I  have  been  much  mistaken  in 
yoti.  You  are  a  brave  man — we  phys- 
ical cowards,  you  know,  admire  that 
above  all  things — and  a  strong  man 
and  a  clever  man;  and,  with  aU  that, 
you  are  a  good  man.  You  have  won 
your  wife  back  in  fair  fight.  I  fancy, 
by  the  way,  that  you  have  rather  laid 
up  future  trouble  for  yourself  in  doing 
so,  but  I  honor  the  skill  you  have 
shown.     Mr.  Musgrave,  it  is  to  you 


that  I  take  off  my  hat.**  Thereupon, 
Mr.  Charteris  uncovered  his  head  with 
perfect  gravity,  and  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  went  down  the  road,  whistling 
melodiously. 

Musgrave  stared  after  him,  for  a 
while.  The  lust  of  victory  died  in  him  ; 
the  tumtdt  and  passion  and  fervor  were 
gone  from  his  soul.  He  could  very 
easily  imagine  the  things  Charteris 
wotdd  say  to  Anne  concerning  him;  he 
knew  that  she  would  believe  them  all. 
He  had  won  the  game;  he  had  played 
it,  heartily  and  skilfully  and  success- 
fully; and  his  reward  was  that  the  old 
bickerings  with  Patricia  should  con- 
tinue, and  that  Anne  should  be  taught 
to  loathe  him.  He  saw  it  all  very 
plainly  as  he  stood,  hand  in  hand  with 
his  wife.  But  Anne  would  be  happy. 
It  was  for  that  he  had  played. 

They  came  back  to  Kingsland  al- 
most silently.  The  spell  of  the  dawn 
was  broken;  it  was  honest,  garish  day 
now,  and  they  were  both  hungry. 

Patricia's  spirits  were  rising,  as  a 
butterfly's  might  after  a  thunderstorm. 
Her  husband  was  evidently  infatuated 
with  her;  she  had  dim  visions  of  a 
larger  allowance  and  Rudolph  always 
carrying  her  wraps  in  public  places.  It 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  have  Ru- 
dolph for  an  escort,  because  he  was 
so  big  and  strong.  He  would  have  to 
give  up  smoking,  though,  now  they 
were  to  see  so  much  of  each  other; 
she  never  could  bear  the  odor. 

**  Ah,  Rudolph,  Rudolph!"  she  cooed, 
**  if  I  had  only  known  all  along  that  you 
loved  mel" 

"Dear  Patricia,"  he  protested, 
fondly,  "it  seemed  such  a  matter  of 
course."  He  was  a  little  tired,  per- 
haps; the  portmanteau  seemed  very 
heavy. 

"A  woman  likes  to  be  told — a  wo- 
man likes  to  be  told  every  day.  Other- 
wise, she  forgets,"  Patricia  murmured. 
Then,  her  face  grew  tenderly  reproach- 
ful. "  Ah,  Rudolph,  Rudolph,  see  what 
your  carelessness  and  neglect  had 
nearly  led  to!  It  nearly  led  to  my 
running  away  with  a  man  like — ^like 
that!     It  would  have  been  all  your 
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fault,  Rudolph,  if  I  had.     You  know  '*  Yes — yes,  after  all,  you  are  the  boy's 

it  would  have  been,  Rudolph."     And  father."     She  smiled  up  at  him,  very 

Patricia  sighed  once  more,  and  then  kindly   and   indulgently.     "I    forgive 

laughed    and    became    magnanimous,  you,  Rudolph,"  said  Patricia. 


A    KISS 

C  WEETHEART,  the  simile  is  old 
*^     In  poetry  and  prose. 
Yet  it  must  please  you  to  be  told 
Your  mouth  is  like  a  rose. 

For  that  red  rose,  the  nightingale 

My  heart  has  been  for  long, 
And  not  until  its  kisses  fail 

Shall  cease  the  lover's  song. 

O  lips  of  love!     O  petals  sweet! 

O  rose  of  rhyme  and  bliss! 
Hear  now  the  nightingale  repeat 

The  lyric  of  a  kiss! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

HIS    BLACKSTONIAN    CIRCUMLOCUTION 

**T  RECEIVED,  this  afternoon,'*  said  the  bright-eyed,  common-sense  girl, 
-■-  the  while  a  slight  blush  of  maidenly  coyness  tinted  her  peach-hued 
cheeks,  **a  written  proposal  of  marriage  from  Horace  J.  Pokelong,  the  rising 
young  attorney,  and " 

"Huh!  that  petrified  dub!*'  jealously  ejactdated  the  young  drygoods 
dealer,  who  had  been  hanging  back  because  of  his  timidity  and  excessive 
adoration. 

*'He  says,'*  proceeded  the  maiden,  gently  ignoring  the  interruption,  and 
reading  aloud  from  the  interesting  document,  "*I  have  carefully  and  compre- 
hensively analyzed  my  feelings  toward  you,  and  the  result  is  substantially  as 
follows,  to  wit:  I  respect,  admire,  adore  and  love  you,  and  hereby  give,  grant 
and  convey  to  you  my  heart  and  all  my  interest,  right  and  title  in  and  to  the 
same,  together  with  all  my  possessions  and  emoluments,  either  won,  inherited 
or  in  any  other  manner  acquired,  gained,  anticipated  or  expected,  with  full 
and  complete  power  to  use,  expend,  utilize,  give  away,  bestow  or  otherwise 
make  use  of  the  same,  anjrthing  heretofore  stated,  expressed,  implied  or  under- 
stood, in  or  by  my  previous  condition,  standing,  walk,  attitude  or  actions,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  I  furthermore '*' 

*'I — I — !**  fairly  shouted  the  listener,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  extending 
his  arms.     **Miss  Brisk — Maud — I  love  you!     Will  you  marry  me?'* 

"Yes,  I  will!"  promptly  answered  the  lass,  as  she  contentedly  snuggled 
up  in  his  encircling  embrace.  "And  1*11  reply  to  the  ponderous  appeal  of  that 
pedantic  procrastinator  with  the  one  expressive  slangism,  *Nit!'  I  am  yours, 
Clarence!" 
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THE   BELLS   OF  THE  NATIONS 

By  Victor  Plarr 


r^  REAT  DANTE  heard  the  clock-beU  in  his  time 
^^     "  Tin-tin  sonando,**  in  his  lovely  South — 
Joyous,  imperious,  definite,  sublime, 

With  Latin  logic  rung  from  Tuscan  mouth  I 

In  Ghent  the  carillon  at  midnight  chants, 
Longfellow  heard,  and  sang  of  the  "  Roland," 

That,  with  mellifluous  anger,  shouts  and  pants 
**When  there  is  Victory  in  Guelderland**! 

The  Gauls  have  many  a  bell  of  voice  divine  ; 

Sweet  bells  has  Germany.     Alas,  the  chief 
Stands  broken  in  SchafEhausen  by  the  Rhine: 

'Tis  Schiller's  ''Glocke/'  dumb  beyond  relief. 

Another  bell  rings  from  the  heathery  heights 

Of  Cymric  lands — who  hears  its  anguished  sound? — 

Above  the  old  bards,  where  never  hand  rewrites 
The  runes  on  their  gray  head-stones  strown  around. 

The  "lin,  Ian,  long,"  of  twilight's  dreamy  bell, 
Tennyson  heard,  far-borne  across  the  flats, 

With  mellow  plaintive  anamnestic  swell, 
Among  the  giant  willows  and  dim  bats. 

Among  the  hoary,  tortuous  willows,  bent 

O'er  the  full  windings  of  some  fenland  stream, 

I,  standing  with  my  rod,  have  known  it  blent 
With  the  long  cadences  of  my  day-dream! 

From  some  tall  tower,  with  windows  lanceolate, 
Rang  that  sweet  English  bell  in  gloaming  deep. 

Dark  grew  the  neighbor  water,  dark  as  fate, 
Broad-flowing,  silent,  mystical  as  sleep. 

So  from  far  Oxford,  over  the  low  fields, 

Rings  the  grave  music  bom  in  Christchurch  old; 

Gray  surely  heard  it  once,  for  still  he  yields 
Its  beat  unto  our  sense  from  verse  of  gold. 

So  from  old  Washboum  Abbey,  loud  or  low. 

The  wedding  bells  pealed,  in  their  dulcet  mirth, 

On  Coleridge,  a  long  hundred  years  ago, 
And  brought  his  "Ancient  Mariner"  to  birth. 
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Beside  the  Severn  Sea  that  master  walked 

With  Wordsworth,  English  nature's  lord  of  lords. 

How  many  gentle  singers  as  they  talked 

Have  heard  some  English  bell  speak  magic  words! 

Dignified  England,  where,  bough-circled,  sleep 
Old  belfries,  soft  as  dreams,  with  broken  stairs, 

And  long  lit  chancels,  whence  at  evening  creep 
Mutterings  of  sweet  Elizabethan  prayers! 


THE   WAY    IT   GOES 

*^T  WAS  over  at  AUegash,  the  other  day,  for  the  first  time  in  foxir  years,"  said 
-■■  the  Kohack  Philosopher,  just  a  bit  sarcastically,  **and  I  foimd  my 
nephew,  Luther,  and  his  estimable  wife,  still  squabbling  over  the  same  question 
they  were  quarreling  about  when  I  was  there  before.  The  only  change  that  I 
was  able  to  detect  was  that,  while  in  the  first  place  they  appeared  to  know  what 
they  were  jangling  about,  by  this  time  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  what  the 
original  bone  of  contention  was,  and  were  quarreling  monotonously  along  with- 
out any  way  of  knowing  when  they  had  finished. 

**Well,  when  my  appearance  interrupted  them,  Luther  was  startled  to  see 
how  much  thinner  I  had  grown  in  four  years,  and  his  wife  was  astonished  at 
the  way  I  had  grown  fat.  And  at  it  they  went,  quarreling  over  that,  and  the 
original  question  was  shelved  for  good  and  all.  I  came  away  feeling  amply 
repaid  for  taking  the  trip.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  you  have  done  a 
helpful  act,  and  I  expect  I  did  them  a  great  favor  by  breaking  the  monotony, 
and  giving  them,  something  fresh  to  wrangle  over.*' 


j^ 


THERE   ARE    MANY  OF  US 


T 


OT — I  fell  down  and  bumped  my  nose. 
Mother — And  did  you  cry? 
Tot — No;  there  wasn't  anybody  there. 


(?5t 

NOT   WORTH    THE    TROUBLE 

^^T    ORD  NINNY  thinks  his  brain  is  affected." 

■*— '     *'  Pooh!     I  wonder  that  he  worries  over  a  little  thing  like  that.' 

T   IGHT-HEARTED  is  usually  a  poHte  synonym  of  light-headed. 
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THE   DIARY   OF   DEWDROP 


By  Onoto  Watanna 


THE  fifth  day  of  the  eighth  moon 
of  the  thirty-third  year  of  Meiji. 

"On  the  day  of  my  betrothal,  I 
shall  begin  a  little  journal  of  my  in- 
significant life."  This,  I  many  a  time 
told  myself.  '*By  that  time,"  I 
thought,  "I  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a 
child,  and  must  exchange  the  laugh  of 
girlhood  for  the  serious  problems  of  the 
woman." 

To-day  I  am  fifteen  years  old,  and  to- 
day I  was  betrothed.  Pray,  why  is  it, 
then,  my  honorable  diary,  that  save 
for  the  tears  I  have  wept  this  day  my 
heart  is  still  the  heart  of  a  child? 

I  can  remember  right  back  to  my 
seventh  birthday.  I  was  then  a  tiny, 
small  creattire,  with  a  flower  orna- 
ment in  my  hair,  and  a  red  crêpe 
kimono  tied  about  with  a  ptirple  obi. 
My  father  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
together  we  crossed  the  fields  until 
we  came  to  the  old-fashioned,  but 
always  beautiful,  home  of  Count  Kan- 
eko.  His  little  boy,  Ido,  who  was  but 
three  years  older  than  I,  ran  out  to 
meet  us,  and  pretended  to  chase  me, 
so  that  I  hid  behind  my  father's 
hakatna,  and  peeped  at  him  with  shy, 
glad  eyes,  for  even  at  that  early  age  I 
loved  Kaneko  Ido.  All  morning,  we 
two  played  joyftdly  together,  whilst 
our  fathers  smoked  and  talked. 

On  our  way  home,  I  begged  my 
father  to  bring  me  more  often  to  the 
Kaneko  home,  and  I  remember  well 
the  words  with  which  my  father  an- 
swered  me. 

**  Yes,  Ijttle  Dewdrop,"  he  said,  '*you 
shall  play  as  much  as  you  wish  with 
Ido.    Some  day,  I  shall  give  you  to  him 
for  a  bride." 
37 


I  danced  with  delight  at  the  prospect. 

And  the  years  of  our  childhood 
passed  like  a  glad  song,  and  each  of 
my  succeeding  birthdays,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  days  between,  were  spent  with 
my  playmate  and  little  lover,  Ido. 
But,  one  day,  a  dreadful  thing  hap- 
pened. My  dear  old^  father  died,  and 
trouble  thereafter  took  up  its  abode 
with  us  ;  for,  scarcely  three  years  later, 
my  beautiftd  mother  married  again, 
and  I  became  the  honorable  step- 
daughter of  Yoshimori  Genjiro,  who 
was  proud  and  cold  and  stem.  From 
that  day  to  this,  I  was  kept  under  sxir- 
veillance,  for  my  stepfather  disap- 
proved of  freedom  in  the  life  of  a 
yotmg  girl;  he  banished  Ido  from  our 
house,  declaring  that  as  he  was  a  boy 
he  was  no  fit  companion  for  me,  and 
bade  me  cultivate  such  qualities  as 
humility,  meekness,  obedience,  grace 
and  gentleness.  Shortly  afterward, 
Ido  left  the  town  to  attend  some  big 
college  in  Kumamoto;  but  he  wrote 
me  a  sweet  love-letter  before  leaving, 
swearing  that  he  would  return  some 
day,  and  claim  me  as  his  little  bride, 
as  our  fathers  had  promised. 

And  I  waited  days  and  weeks  and 
months,  and  then  years  for  him, 
but  he  came  not  back  to  me,  though  I 
prayed  to  all  the  gods  that  they  wotdd 
give  me  back  again  my  little  high- 
bom   lover. 

Yesterday,  my  august  stepfather 
said  to  me: 

**The  honorable  Shinobu  family 
have  formally  asked  for  thy  tmworthy 
hand  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  their 
honorable  son,  Shinobu  Taro.  To- 
morrow, you  shall  accompany  me  to 
their  august  palace,  where  the  family 
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desire  to  hold  a  look-at  meeting  with 
you,  subsequent  to  the  betrothal." 

"But,"  protested  my  mother,  with 
some  surprise,  and  despite  her  re- 
spect and  fear  of  her  lord,  **the  Shin- 
obu  family  are  of  low  caste,  and  Dew- 
drop's  father  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  proudest  families  in  Japan." 

"Just  because  our  family  is  of  the 
nobility,"  said  my  father,  coldly, 
"that  is  the  reason  the  Shinobu  fam- 
ily wish  to  be  allied  with  us.  They 
own  hundreds  of  rice-fields,  and  are 
the  richest  parvenus  in  the  country. 
Our  poverty  is  unbecoming  to  our 
rank.  Our  unworthy-  daughter  shall 
restore  us  to  our  rightful  splendor." 

After  making  this  long  speech,  my 
stepfather  glared  at  us  icily,  and  then 
added,  turning  directly  to  me: 

"You  are  a  very  fortimate  girl." 

I  bowed,  obediently,  before  him, 
murmuring  my  filial  submissiveness 
to  his  will;  but  to  myself  I  was  saying 
over  and  over  again: 

"What  shaU  I  do?  What  shall  I 
do?"  For  I  was  thinking  of  Ido. 
And,  when  my  august  stepfather  gave 
me  permission  to  return  to  my  room, 
I  crept  from  his  presence  like  one 
whose  spirit  is  broken,  and  I  fell 
down  before  the  little  shrine  in  my 
room,  and,  stretching  my  hands  im- 
ploringly upward  to  the  pitying  face 
of  Kwannon,  I  begged  that  she  would 
have  mercy  upon  me. 

This  morning,  my  old  dear  servant, 
Madame  Summer,  awoke  me  with  her 
weeping.  She  had  come  to  dress  me 
for  the  odious  meeting  which  I  was  to 
have  that  day  with  my  future  hus- 
band. The  poor  old  woman  wept 
bitterly,  for  she  feared  that,  like  my 
mother,  I  might  marry  some  one  who 
was  taciturn  and  unkind. 

"  Do  not  weep,  dear  my  old  friend," 
I  consoled  her,  in  my  sweetest  voice; 
"wherever  I  go,  I  shall  have  you 
always  with  me.  Now,  dress  me, 
and  be  sure,  dear  Madame  Summer, 
that  you  make  me  very  beautiful, 
for  this  is  my  betrothal  mom,  and, 
besides,  I  am  fifteen  years  old  to-day." 
And  with  that  I  fell  to  laughing;  but 
my  mirth  ended  in  tears. 


Shinobu  Taro,  my  future  lord,  lives 
in  a  big,  ugly  palace,  overcrowded 
with  costly  new  furniture.  His 
mother  has  cruel  eyes.  I  shall  be  her 
slave,  doubtless,  when  once  I  become 
her  daughter-in-law.  His  father  has 
a  big,  coarse,  red  face,  and  little,  keen 
eyes  that  look  at  me  in  the  same  cal- 
culating fashion  in  which,  I  am  sure, 
he  regards  the  wares  in  his  stores. 
Shinobu  Taro  himself  is  perfumed  and 
greased  all  over,  just  as  if  he  were 
some  geisha  girl  or  actor;  and  he  has 
sly,  proprietary  eyes,  like  his  father, 
and  a  cruel  mouth,  like  his  mother. 
He  paid  me  extravagant  compliments 
as  to  my  beauty  and  virtue,  but  his 
compliments  were  as  imgraceful  as 
himself.  We  exchanged  marriage 
presents,  I  giving  him  a  sword  of  one 
of  my  ancestors,  and  he  presenting 
me  with  a  priceless  kimono  of  the 
brightest  red  and  yellow  shades.  Be- 
sides this,  his  family  surfeited  us  with 
countless  other  gifts,  so  that  we  were 
forced  to  borrow  five  of  their  servants 
to  carry  them  home  with  us. 

After  all  the  foolish  compliments 
had  been  exchanged  between  us,  we 
returned  to  our  home,  my  stepfather 
in  high  spirits,  my  mother  meek  and 
timid  as  ever,  and  I  in  pale  silence. 

It  is  raining  now,  and  Summer  rain 
always  makes  me  melancholy  and 
sad.  Such  sweet,  soft,  slow,  op- 
pressive rain!  I  opened  a  sliding 
door  of  my  chamber,  and  looked  out 
at  it  with  a  miserable  face.  My  little 
garden,  with  the  drops  like  tears  upon 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  seemed  to  look 
up  at  me  pityingly  in  the  twilight,  for, 
despite  the  rain,  mellow  sunset  had 
tinged  the  sky,  and  it  was  still  quite 
Hght. 

I  suddenly  began  to  weep,  in  thought 
that  I  must  so  soon  leave  my  dear 
home,  and  my  tears  were  like  the  rain 
— quiet,  subdued,  unavailing. 

THE    NEXT    DAY 

When  I  awoke  to-day,  the.  morning 
was  tapping  at  my  blinds,  so  that  I 
opened  them  wide  to  receive  the  air 
and  sunshine.     The  rain  had  all  passed 
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away,  and  the  flowers,  in  their  bright 
dryness,  had  lost  their  look  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"Ah,"  I  sighed,  **they  are  fickle  as 
a  child,  whose  tears  are  for  the  mo- 
ment only.  I  will  not  look  at  them. 
They  are  hard  and  cold  and  soulless.'' 
And,  with  that,  I  was  about  to  close 
my  shades  petulantly,  when  a  voice 
sprang  out  of  the  garden,  and,  from 
behind  an  old  cherry-tree,  a  young 
man's  face  smiled  up  at  me  Uke  the 
rising  sun. 

"Good  morning,  Dewdrop!  Won't 
you  come  down  and  play  with  me? 
I  shall  teach  you  how  to  fly  my  old 
Chinese  kite,  and,  if  you  are  very  good, 
I  shall  take  you  out  in  my  small  sail- 
boat, and  you  will  be  the  daughter 
of  the  dragon  king,  and  I  the  fisher- 
boy  Urashima,  and  we  shall  sail  away 
until  we  find  the  shores  of  the  island 
'where  Stimmer  never  dies.'" 

"Oh,  Ido,  Ido,  Ido!  is  it  really 
you?"  I  cried  out. 

He  came  close  under  my  window, 
and  blew  kisses  at  me,  as  he  used  to 
do  when  a  Uttle  boy.  My  hair  was 
all  about  me  like  a  mantle  of  lacquer, 
or  a  cloud  about  the  moon,  and  I  knew 
my  cheeks  were  flaming  like  the  pop- 
pies in  my  garden. 

"Ah!"  said  Ido,  softly,  "you  are 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  my  little 
love.  You  are  the  sun-goddess!  Be- 
hold me  I     I  worship  thee  !  '  * 

"  Hush!"  I  whispered;  "  do  not  joke, 
dear  Ido,  now;  but  tell  me,  where  did 
you  come  from?" 

"Oh,  dear  my  little  friend,"  he 
cried,  in  a  joyous  voice,  "I  have 
dropped  down  at  your  feet  from  an- 
other planet." 

"  No,  no,  pray  do  not  laugh  at  me," 
I  beseeched,  so  earnestly  that  he 
quickly  changed  his  tone. 

"  Well,  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
long  sojourn  in  the  West.  I  have 
been  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  England, 
and  even  in  America.  And  I  have 
come  back  now  to  the  Land  of  God 
and  Home  and  Beauty,  and — ^to  you, 
Dewdrop!" 

"Me?"  I  whispered,  wistfully;  and 
then  I  heard   my   stepfather's  voice. 


and  all  of  a  sudden  I  remembered 
everything,  and  my  teeth  began  to 
chatter  with  fright  and  misery. 

"Go!  go  away  quickly,  dear  Ido! 
Here  comes  my  august  stepfather, 
and  he  will  surely  kill  me  if  he  catches 
me. 

But  Ido  stood  his  ground  fearlessly 
and  bravely.  "And  why,  pray,  may 
I  not  speak  to  my  old  playmate?"  he 
asked. 

"Because — because — yesterday  I  was 
— because — oh,  Ido,  just  because!"  I 
answered  him,  for  I  could  not  bring 
the  words  to  tell  him  of  my  be- 
trothal. 

I  closed  the  shutters  sharply  in  his 
face.  A  few  minutes  later,  I  made  a 
Uttle  peephole  with  my  finger  through 
them,  and  peered  out,  with  bated 
breath.  He  was  still  waiting  there, 
his  head  thrawn  back,  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast.  He  looked 
like  the  statue  of  a  young  god. 

Just  then,  Madame  Summer  en- 
tered my  chamber,  and  I  rushed  to  her 
and  frantically  besought  her  to  get  rid 
of  the  boy,  but  to  tell  him  nothing  of 
my  betrothal.  I  would  tear  her  to 
pieces,  I  promised  her,  if  she  did  so. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  I  drove  out 
in  my  jinrikisha  to  go  to  the  city  to 
purchase  material  for  my  wedding 
garments,  Ido  stepped  from  out  a 
small  wood  close  to  our  house,  and, 
stopping  the  runner  with  a  peremp- 
tory voice,  he  spoke  to  me  distantly 
and  proudly. 

"You  have  changed  much,  my  old 
friend,"  he  said.  "It  is  true  that 
your  beauty  of  face  has  increased  with 
the  years,  but  how  is  it  with  the 
beauty  of  your  soul?  I  do  not  recog- 
nize you  in  your  new  pride,  which  ill 
becomes  my  little  friend  Dewdrop." 

I  leaned  far  out  of  the  vehicle.  "  No, 
no,  dear  Ido!"  I  breathed,  so  softly 
that  the  runner  might  not  hear  me; 
"  I  am  the  same  little  Dewdrop  to  you, 
always  and  ever.  I  pray  that  you 
will  think  kindly  of  me." 

His  face  lighted  up  gloriously  in  a 
moment,  and  he  stood  aside  for  my 
nmner  to  pass,  with  a  courtly,  grace- 
ful bow  for  me. 
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ONE    WEEK   LATER 

All  day  long.  I  have  been  sewing 
and  embroidering  on  -my  wedding 
garments.  My  fingers  are  all  pricked 
and  sore,  and  my  mother  declares  I 
have  grown  clumsy  and  stupid.  She 
does  not  know  that  I  am  trembling 
with  excitement  and  nervousness. 
For,  oh,  that  voice  in  the  early  morn- 
ing! 

"Dewdrop!"  he  calls  softly,  with 
his  lips  right  close  to  the  thin,  parti- 
tioned window;  and  then  again,  a  little 
louder,  "Dewdrop!" 

I  shrink  back  behind  a  screen, 
quivering.  If  my  august  stepfather 
should  awake  and  stroll  through  the 
garden!  How  good  were  the  gods  to 
place  the  trees  so  close  together! 

"Dewdrop!"  How  sweet  and  win- 
ning his  voice  is!  How  different  from 
the  guttural,  stupid  soimd  of  that 
hideous  Shinobu  Taro's! 

"Dewdrop!  Are  you  awake  yet?" 
Silence  a  brief  time,  and  then:  "I 
have  been  waiting  here  since  sunrise. 
I  thought  I  heard  you  move.  Pray,  if 
you  are  indeed  awake,  will  you  not 
come  out  to  me  a  little  moment  only  ?  " 

Again  silence. 

"Just  one  glance  at  your  face!*' 

He  waits  in  vain  for  even  one  little 
word  or  sign  from  me.  Then,  he  taps 
hard  on  the  metal  gable. 

"Dewdrop!     Little  Dewdrop!" 

I  creep  from  the  room  with  stealthy 
step.  I  fling  myself,  sobbing,  into 
Madame  Stunmer's  arms. 

"  Oh,  go  to  him,  dear  Madame  Sum- 
mer! Tell  him  the  honorable  lie — 
that  I  am  away  visiting — that  I  am  ill 
— ^that  I  am  dead,  even!" 

Such  a  long,  heavy  day!  I  thought 
that  the  sun  would  never,  never  go 
down,  and  that  it  was  making  mock  of 
my  misery.  Every  stitch  I  sewed 
pricked  not  only  my  fingers  but  my 
heart.  A  few  tiny  red  dbrops  fell  on 
some  silken  omeshi. 

My  mother  scolded  me,  shrilly. 
"Stupid  girl!  That  is  no  way  to  hold 
the  honorable  needle.  Is  all  my 
teaching  to  come  to  nothing?  See 
how  yoiu-  fingers  are  bleeding!" 


" It  is  my  heart!"  I  said,  within  me. 

Twice  to-day,  I  have  applied  my  eye 
to  the  little  hole  in  my  shutter.  I  do 
not  see  him,  but  I  feel  his  presence. 
He  is  somewhere  near  me.  What 
does  he  think  of  me?  What  can  he 
think? 

To-night,  I  coaxed  Madame  Siun- 
mer  to  go  out  with  me  for  a  little  stroll 
in  the  moonlight.  As  we  were  steal- 
ing from  the  house,  my  stepfather,  who 
was  drinking,  heard  us.  He  called 
out,  drowsily: 

"Where  are  you  going,  my  honor- 
able daughter?" 

He  addresses  me  so  since  my  be- 
trothal. He  used  to  call  me,  "tm- 
worthy  daughter." 

"  For  just  a  little  maiden  walk  with 
the  stars,  dear  my  honorable  father," 
I  returned;  "Madame  Stmmier  accom- 
panies me." 

"It  is  well,"  he  answered,  still  more 
drowsily. 

Ido  followed  behind  us  all  the  way. 
Some  naughty  spirit  caught  hold  of  my 
tongue,  and  I  rattled  on  continuously 
to  my  old  ntirse,  laughing  merrily  at 
the  smallest  provocation,  and  making 
much  ftm  and  nonsense  at  all  things. 

Ido  said  never  a  word  to  us;  he 
merely  followed  close  behind.  I  won- 
der whether  he  feared  old  Madame 
Stmimer;  or  was  it  his  honorable  respect 
for  little  insignificant  me? 

A   WEEK   LATER 

I  dreamed  all  night  long  of  the  morn- 
ing when  I  should  hear  that  voice  call- 
ing me.  From  the  sheer  force  of  my 
dreams,  I  awoke  before  daylight,  and 
there  I  lay  for  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable length  of  time,  waiting  and 
listening.  Not  even  the  tiniest  whis- 
per of  my  name!  Three  times  I  arose, 
and  crept  to  the  window,  and  peered 
out,  wistfully,  and  three  times  I  re- 
turned to  my  couch,  there  to  toss  and 
tiUTi  and  complain.  "Why  does  he 
not  come  any  more?  He  has  not  been 
near  me  since  that  night  when  he  fol- 
lowed me,  and  I  laughed  and  mocked 
and  made  light  of  all  things." 

Finally,  I  drowsed  off  again,  know- 
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ing  I  should  awaken  if  he  but  breathed 
my  name  without.  But,  when  I  awoke, 
there  was  no  sound.  Again,  I  crept  to 
the  window.  No  boyish  face  was  with- 
out to  welcome  me  with  eager,  beseech- 
ing words  of  love.  But  something  lay 
on  my  window  ledge — ^something  that 
made  my  heart  stop  beating,  because 
of  its  rapture  and  pain  commingled. 
It  was  a  huge  btmch  of  cherry  blossoms, 
skilftdly  and  carefully  arranged.  I 
knew  their  message.  Ido  had  resorted 
to  this,  the  old,  sweet  method  of  ask- 
ing me  to  become  his  wife. 

With  trembling  fingers,  I  slid  back 
my  blinds,  and,  bending  over  the  flow- 
ers, buried  my  face  in  them.  Then,  I 
drew  them  close  into  my  arms.  As  I 
took  them  in,  he  came  out  from  behind 
the  cherry-tree,  his  face  ecstatic  with 
hope  and  happiness. 

"See,  ah,  see,  dear  Madame  Sum- 
mer!" I  cried,  waking  her,  as  usual; 
"his  flowers  for  me  I  You  tmder- 
stand?" 

She  took  hold  of  them  sharply.  *  *  Go 
put  them  right  back,  quickly!"  she 
said.  "You  foolish  girl!  Do  you  not 
understand  that  he  will  conclude  that 
you  have  accepted  him?" 

"Ah,  but  he  has  already  seen  me 
tajce  them  in,"  I  declared,  clinging  to 
my  happiness,  piteously. 

She  took  the  flowers  from  me,  scold- 
ingly,  and  herself  replaced  them. 

TWO    DAYS    LATER 

To-day,  he  placed  a  scroll  where  the 
flowers  were.  How  could  I  resist  tak- 
ing it  in?  I  did  so,  laying  it  flat  on 
the  floor,  as  my  shaking  hands  would 
have  made  it  impossible  to  read  it 
otherwise. 

It  was  a  poem.  My  beauty,  grace, 
goodness,  virtue,  was  its  theme. 

I  piteously  besought  Madame  Sum- 
mer to  let  me  keep  it.  But,  on  the 
threat  that  she  would  tell  everjrthing 
to  my  stepfather  otherwise,  I  was 
forced  to  relinquish  this  treasure  also 
to  her.  She  relentlessly  replaced  it. 
She  says  he  will  tmderstand  now,  as 
he  has  been  refused  twice. 

"  But  once  more,"  I  encourage  my- 


self, "yes,  three  times,  of  co\u*se,  he 
mtist  ask  me." 

THE    NEXT    DAY 

I  sat  up  all  night  long.  Madame 
Stmimer,  too,  came  into  my  room, 
meaning  to  be  kind  with  her  firmness. 
She  fears  something  dreadful  will  hap- 
pen to  me. 

I  took  in  his  fresh  flowers.  I  knew 
it  would  be  the  last  time.  I  hid  them 
from  Madame  Summer.  If  she  finds 
them,  she  will  again  replace  them. 
Then,  he  will  become  discouraged. 
Maybe,  he  will  then  go  far  away,  and 
never  return  to  me  again. 

THE    NEXT    DAY 

To-morrow,  I  am  to  be  married.  All 
my  friends  in  the  village  come  up  to 
the  house  to  visit  me  now  each  day, 
and  they  say  pleasant  and  flattering 
things  to  me.  They  actually  envy  me  ! 
Me! 

I  have  gone  to  my  blossoms  fifty 
times  to-day,  and  have  kissed  them, 
and  wept  over  them. 

I  wonder  whether  Shinobu  will  per- 
mit me  to  keep  just  .this  one  little 
bunch  of  flowers  ?  Maybe,  if  I  go  down 
htmibly  on  my  knees  to  him,  and  beg 
him  to  grant  this  little  favor,  he  may 
allow  me  to  keep  just  one  little  blossom. 

I  am  keeping  this,  my  Uttle  diary,  in 
the  sleeve  of  my  kimono.  On  my  wed- 
ding-day, I  shall  write  *' Finis''  at  the 
end  of  it;  for,  like  my  life,  will  it  not 
have  indeed  ended?  Poor  little  short- 
lived diary!     Poor  little  short  life! 

THE    WEDDING-DAY 

Early  this  morning,  Madame  Sum- 
mer found  my  flowers.  I  threw  my- 
self prostrate  at  her  feet,  just  as  if  she 
were  my  almighty  mistress,  instead  of 
my  servant.  She  raised  me  up  ten- 
derly, and  tried  to  console  me.  I  clung 
hysterically  to  my  flowers. 

"  If  you  take  them  from  me,  Madame 
Summer,  I  will  kill  you,  and  sell  your 
sotd  to  some  wicked  fiend  in  a  horrible 
pass  to  the  hades." 
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She  wrested  the  flowers  from  my 
hands,  despite  my  threats  and  en- 
treaty. Then,  she  threw  them  out  of 
the  window. 

**  Wild  girl!"  she  said;  **you  will  ruin 
yourself!". 

Down-stairs,  in  the  presence  of  my 
august  stepfather,  I  tried  to  summon 
all  my  hereditary  courage  and  filial 
obedience  to  his  commands.  But,  as 
he  spoke  to  me  in  his  kindest  voice, 
I  kept  saying  to  myself,  over  and  over 
again  : 

**  Now,  Ido  has  just  found  the  flow- 
ers; he  has  just  picked  them  up!" 

**  You  will  be  a  great  lady,"  said  my 
stepfather. 

**  Maybe,  he  is  weeping,"  I  thought. 

**  And  you  must  not  forget  your  hon- 
orable parents." 

"Perhaps,  he  is  cursing  me."  And, 
at  this  thought,  I  all  but  fainted  as  I 
kept  bowing  my  assents  to  my  step- 
father. 

**  Dear  my  honorable  parent,  will  you 
permit  me  to  pluck  with  my  own  hands 
a  little  bimch  of  flowers  in  a  field  only 
a  short  distance  away?" 

**  Have  your  own  wish  in  all  things 
to-day,"  said  my  stepfather,  graciously. 

I  tried  to  stay  my  wild  feet,  which 
were  longing  to  fly  from  his  sight  im- 
mediately. I  felt  faint  as  I  reached 
the  little  gate;  but,  when  it  banged  to 
behind  me,  all  my  courage  returned. 
I  told  myself  that  I  was  the  daughter 


of  a  long  line  of  brave  men,  notable  for 
their  fearlessness  and  courage.  Should 
I,  then,  not  be  worthy  of  them? 

Where  was  Ido?  That  was  my  next 
thought. 

Ah,  I  could  see  him  slowly  climbing 
the  hill,  his  flowers  hanging  sadly  in 
his  hand. 

I  ran  like  the  wind  after  him,  and  I 
called,  panting  as  I  ran: 

"Ido!     Ido!" 

He  turned  like  a  flash,  and,  like  a 
flash,  his  pale  face  grew  suddenly  lu- 
minous. 

'Mnato/"  (Thou!) 

"The  flowers!"  My  breath  failed 
me. 

"Ah,  you  have  returned  them 
again?"  he  inquired,  sadly. 

"No,  no,  no,  dear  Ido!"  I  cried, 
frantically.  "Give  them  to  me!  I 
must  have  them!  Don't  you  know, 
Ido?  My  august  stepfather  is  marry- 
ing me  to-day  to  Shinobu  Taro,  whom 
I  hate  and  loathe.  I  have  come  to 
you " 

"Ah-h-h!"  he  said,  slowly;  "I  un- 
derstand  now." 

His  serious  face  lighted  up.  "  Dew- 
drop,"  he  whispered,  "yesterday,  I 
purchased  a  ticket  on  the  steamer  Bel- 
gic,  against  the  event  of  your  refusing 
me.  Will  you  go  with  me  now  to 
America?" 

"To  the  end  of  the  world,  and  be- 
yond!" I  said. 


% 


ECONOMY 


•piRST  DOCTOR- 
-■-  Second  Ditto- 
by  dying. 


-Well,  did  old  Miserly  survive  the  operation? 

-No  ;  he  refused  to  undergo  it.   He  said  he  could  save  money 


i^ 


GOSSIP — ^They  say  that  Blanky  was  pecked  to  death  by  that  wife  of  his. 
Uglyman — I'd  like  to  see  any  woman  peck  at  me  twice! 
Gossip — She'd  have  to  be  mighty  hungry  if  she  did. 
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A   CANON    ECHO 

STRANGE  I  in  the  rise  and  f  aU 
Of  a  hundred  voices  singing. 
Under  and  over  all, 
Through  the  violins  outringing, 
Over  the  flutes,  and  under 
The  organ's  choral  thunder — 
Strange  1  to  be  hearing  still 
The  sound  of  a  little  rill, 
Up  in  the  canon's  silence,  far  away. 
Beneath  the  alders  gray; 
A  little  stream,  half-locked  with  ice  and  snow, 
Babbling  and  murmuring  low 
Through  all  the  hours  of  one  undying  day, 
Long  ago. 

Strange  I  in  the  dazzling  light, 

Perfume,  color  and  glow. 

Gleam  of  shoulders  white, 

Glitter  of  jewels  bright. 

In  the  boxes,  row  on  row — 

Strange!  with  the  mimic  glory 

Of  love  in  song  and  story 

Before  my  eyes,  to  watch,  so  far  away, 

Beneath  the  alders  gray, 

That  little,  ice-fringed  rill, 

Skirting  the  pine-crowned  ledges  of  the  hill, 

Murmuring  with  mocking  laughter  on  its  way 

Across  the  snow, 

All  through  the  hours  of  one  tmdying  day, 

Long  ago. 

Mabbl  Earlb. 


THE    HEIGHT   OF    DARING 

'yKTlLJAE  LITTLEBOY— What's  a  hero,  anyhow? 

'  '       Bob  Thickneck — A  hero  is  a  feller  that  dast  to  tie  a  tin  can  to  a  bull- 
dog's tail. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  sky  looks  down  on  the  world,  it  gets  blue  itself,  sometimes. 
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LOVE'S  RETICENCE 

THERE  is  no  love  more  glorious  than  the  sea's 
When  heavenward  to  still  crags  his  fervors  fling 
White  arms  of  worship,  and  the  harmonies 

That  mean  all  music  from  his  bright  lips  ring. 
But  my  love,  though  it  neither  fails  nor  flags, 
My  love  is  like  the  calmness  of  the  crags. 

There  is  no  love  more  piteous  than  the  quest 
That  some  lone- wandering  moorwind  may  avow. 

O'er  some  blank  moor  wherefrom  it  yearns  to  wrest 
The  tremulous  woodcraft  of  a  single  bough. 

But  my  love,  though  it  bides  profound,  secure, 

My  love  is  like  the  muteness  of  the  moor. 

There  is  no  love  more  passionately  phrased 

Than  when  his  wondrous  voice,  half  song,  half  light 

(As  though  from  each  new  note  some  new  star  blazed), 
The  nightingale  pours  botmteous  on  the  night. 

But  my  love,  though  its  faith  no  tremor  mars, 

My  love  is  like  the  silence  of  the  stars! 

Edgar  Fawcbtt» 

APPENDICITIS,    OF   COURSE 

CHILD — Oh,  mama,  the  poor  hippopotamus  is  going  to  die  I     I  gived  it  an 
apple,  and  it  swallowed  it,  seeds  and  all  ! 


SHE    SPOKE    OF    FINANCES 


BRIDE — It  will  be  a  tight  squeeze. 
Groom— It  will. 
And  he  justified  his  words.  • 

TEACHER — ^A  reptile  is  a  creature  that  does  not  stand  on  feet,  but  crawls 
on  the  ground.     Now,  who'll  give  me  an  example  of  a  reptile? 
Pupil — Baby  brother. 
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THE   ARTFUL  ARABELLA 


By  Margaret  Vinton  Hamilton 


THE  bazaar  at  Longlake  was  the 
success  of  the  out-of-town 
season.  It  threw  all  other 
semi-public  functions  into  the  shade. 
Money  was  needed  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Domestic  Ethics 
among  the  Filipinos,  and  New  York 
and  its  purlieus  responded  by  a  sub- 
urban bazaar. 

The  great  hall  of  the  club-house  was 
divided  into  bowers  of  greenery  starred 
by  electric  lights,  and  every  bower  was 
in  charge  of  half-a-dozen  lovely  be- 
ings whose  names  are  ever  present  in 
the  society  articles  of  our  newspapers. 

The  hotel  accommodations  of  the 
club-house  were  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
and  every  private  residence  had  its 
quota  of  guests,  so  that  Longlake  for 
the  week  of  the  bazaar  was  more  fash- 
ionable than  the  metropolis  itself. 

Of  all  the  house  -  parties,  however, 
none  could  compete  with  that  of  Mr. 
John  Prouse  Gullion,  the  bachelor 
billionaire,  at  his  superb  villa  on  the 
top  of  Roslyn  Hill.  There,  he  had 
gathered  the  four  girls  of  his  heart, 
and  a  woman  he  liked  well  enough  to 
have  married,  had  she  not  already 
been  the  wife  of  his  absent  and  dear 
friend,  Wiley  Bird;  for  Gullion 's  na- 
ture was  large,  and  his  fancy  easily 
tickled.  Five  unappropriated  men 
made  up  the  party,  which  wotdd  have 
been  quite  ideal  except  that  GuUi- 
on's  predominant  eligibility  threw  the 
charms  of  mere  personality  into  the 
shade. 

Gullion  merits  an  explanatory  word 
even  in  the  whiri  of  a  bazaar,  be- 
cause the  rapidity  with  which  he  had 
transmitted  himself  from  obscurity  to 
fame  was  Marconic  in  its  magic. 
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From  Kane  City  and  copper  mines,  his 
electric  spark  had  recorded  itself  in 
Wall  street  and  society;  from  being 
considered  a  devilish-shrewd  fellow,  he 
had  blossomed  into  a  power  in  the 
money-market;  from  a  matrimonial 
match  into  The  Catch  par  excellence; 
from  a  modest  deer  into  a  **  laughing 
lion" — and  all  in  four  years. 

Behold  him  at  the  door  of  his  om- 
nibus-sleigh, helping  his  guests  to 
alight  at  the  club-house  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  last  evening  of  the  fair,  and, 
perhaps,  one  might  wonder  from  his 
chivalrous  care  for  the  comfort  of 
others,  his  modesty  of  mien,  and  the 
sensitive  cut  of  his  nostrils,  why  self- 
distrust  had  never  barred  his  way  to 
glory. 

Five  feminine  bimdles  of  lace  and 
fur  were  carefully  disentangled  from 
the  sleigh-robes  and  one  another,  and 
guided  by  Gullion  to  the  shelter  of  the 
glass-enclosed  piazza.  His  most  con- 
ventional actions,  when  directed  wo- 
manward,  had  the  suggestion  of  a 
caress. 

Of  the  ladies  who  were  enjoying  his 
hospitality,  four  were  secretly  won- 
dering what  mama  would  say  if  she 
knew  how  neariy  her  daughter  had 
secured  the  great  fortune — for  how 
could  Mr.  Gullion  fail  to  propose  when 
he  had  said  everything  but  the  final, 
**Will  you?"  The  fifth— Mrs.  Wiley 
Bird,  their  chaperon — was  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  discreet  young 
matron.  Some  people  even  hinted 
that  Gullion  never  would  marry  imtil 
he  could  duplicate  his  friend  Bird's 
wedded  advantages.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
every  day  that  such  a  combination  of 
perfections   is  to   be   found,   even  in 
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the  wife  of  some  one  else.  Mrs.  Bird 
told  only  half  she  knew;  she  was  a 
good  listener;  she  had  executive  abil- 
ity; she  had  the  charm  that  passes  for 
beauty,  and  she  wore  her  clothes  with 
distinction.  She  gave  Gullion  good 
advice,  and  engaged  his  servants,  and 
the  heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusted 
her  during  his  frequent  sporting  trips, 
tropical  or  polar. 

The  people  staying  in  the  club- 
house were  trooping  out  from  the  din- 
ing-room, evening  gowns  standing 
out  gaily  against  the  green  back- 
ground of  the  decorations  in  the  hall. 
Gullion  was  enjoying  the  scene  through 
a  piazza  window  while  he  finished  his 
cigar,  and  waited  for  a  second  sleigh 
that  was  bringing  the  rest  of  his  guests. 
The  sale  was  at  its  height.  Now  and 
then,  a  man  could  be  singled  out  as  an 
especially  valuable  quarry,  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  pursued  by  a  bevy 
of  women  with  note-books  and  pencils, 
soliciting  subscriptions  to  raffles.  One 
gay  old  boy  of  seventy-five,  whose 
shrug  and  smile  bore  evidence  of 
acciunulated  conquests,  was  in  the 
act  of  taking  shares  in  Mrs.  Wiley 
Bird's  Panhard  motor,  at  two  himdred 
dollars  a  share,  as  Gullion  well  knew, 
for  that  charming  lady  had  confided 
to  him  at  dinner  that  he  should  have 
a  similar  privilege  later.  A  moment 
after,  when  Gullion 's  other  friends 
arrived,  little  Ned  Barber,  beardless 
and  twenty,  was  set  upon  by  Miss 
Lily  Bell,  of  local  celebrity,  and 
offered  shares  in  a  C- spring,  high- 
hung  perambulator  which  she  was 
wheeling  in  and  out  among  the  crowd 
to  the  detriment  of  the  women's  laces 
and  men's  tempers.  An  elderly  lady 
with  an  Elizabethan  dress  of  purple 
brocade,  and  lace  collar  standing 
from  her  shoulders,  was  examining  a 
set  of  Russian  sables  through  her 
gold-and-turquoise  lorgnette.  Gullion 
guessed,  even  across  the  window-glass, 
that  no  fancy  price  cotdd  lure  dollars 
from  her  pocket;  when  she  bought,  it 
was  in  the  spirit  of  gain  rather  than 
as  a  mission  to  dissuade  Filipino  boys 
from  plucking  chickens  alive,  and  kill- 
ing them  afterward. 


Gullion  threw  away  his  cigar,  and, 
passing  through  the  coat-room,  ap- 
peared at  the  side-door  of  the  hall, 
where  he  stood  adjusting  his  monocle 
like  a  Cyclops  eye  slightly  out  of 
plumb. 

Mrs.  Bird,  with  her  note-book  and 
pure  smile,  was  close  at  hand. 

"Only  one  chance  left  in  the  Pan- 
hard,"  she  murmured,  in  her  well- 
bred  tones,  "and  it's  my  lucky  num- 
ber— seven.  May  I  put  your  name 
down?" 

"  Don't  you  know  you  can  do  with 
me  and  my  name  just  what  you 
please?"  he  answered,  gallantly. 

"When  did  you  ever  fail  Wiley  or 
me!"  exclaimed  this  discreet  person. 

Gullion's  smile  was  rather  tender. 

"  My  greatest  happiness  in  life  is  to 
be  made  use  of  by — "  he  hesitated, 
and  added,  rather  lamely,  "my 
friends." 

Before  he  could  note  the  effect  of 
this  speech,  he  was  almost  stunned  by 
a  gust  of  words  in  his  other  ear.  Ara- 
bella Brash,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  house-party,  was  in  eloquent 
appeal. 

"Oh,  Prousie!"  she  exclaimed,  "if 
you  feel  that  way,  do  put  yourself  at 
my  service,  and  take  five  chances  aX 
least  in  this  diamond  stm.  Think  of 
getting  diamonds  like  these  for  two 
htmdred  and  fifty  dollars — "  she 
counted  rapidly  on  her  fingers — 
"yes,  that  is  five  shares.  Why,  it's 
the  opportimity  of  your  life!  Do  you 
wish  to  see  how  they  look  on  a  really 
fine  figure  of  a  woman?"  And  Ara- 
bella spread  back  her  arms,  and  stood 
displaying  the  magnificent  lines  of  her 
well-developed  person,  with  the  glit- 
tering stones  on  the  bosom  of  her 
gown. 

Now,  if  Gullion  could  be  said  to  have 
a  weakness  where  all  were  preferred, 
it  was  for  Arabella.  She  was  so 
young,  so  healthy,  so  grandly  alive, 
and  withal  so  comely. 

"Do  you  suggest  my  wearing  the 
sun  as  an  order  on  my  coat,  or  hang- 
ing it  by  a  ribbon  from  my  neck?"  he 
asked,  taking  her  pencil. 

Arabella  guided  the  pencil  to  where 
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Giillion  was  to  write  his  name,  and 
then  she  looked  maliciously  into  his 
eyes. 

"How  you  make  me  regret  your 
disabilities,  Prousie,  dear,"  she  said. 
"If  you  were  only  old  enough  to  be 
my  godfather  or  something  of  that 
kind,  the  diamonds  might  never  have 
to  leave  their  present  happy  home," 
and  an  exquisite  be-ringed  hand  flut- 
tered over  the  site  of  the  plastron. 

A  servant  approached. 

"The  ladies  of  the  flower-booth  de- 
sire your  company,  sir,  when  you  are 
at  leisure,"  he  said,  delivering  his 
'message  with  trained  precision;  and 
Gullion,  looking  a  trifle  weary,  pre- 
pared to  obey. 

Arabella  found  herself  detained  by 
her  chaperon.  Mrs.  Bird's  taste  had 
been  sfightly  shocked  by  the  girl's 
reckless  rattle,  but  she  waited  to  re- 
prove till  their  host  had  moved  away. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  to  wear  such 
valuable  jewels  in  this  crowd?"  she 
began.  **  You  know  you  wotdd  have 
to  make  good  their  loss." 

"I  am  told  we  become  each  other, 
hugely,"  said  Arabella,  with  a  self- 
conscious  smile,  patting  the  diamonds, 
and  glancing  at  the  back  of  Gullion's 
head. 

Mrs.  Bird's  tone  became  a  bit 
sharper.  "They  make  you  very  con- 
spicuous," she  said. 

"Oh,  what  a  pity!"  said  Arabella, 
with  overdone  simplicity.  "  I  was  just 
thinking  what  a  good  chance  I  had  to 
get  them  permanently,  with  my  one 
share  and  Prousie's  five!" 

"No  really  nice  girl  takes  presents 
from  gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  se- 
verely, turning  her  back,  while  Ara- 
bella indulged  in  a  smile  that  was 
ahnost  a  laugh. 

In  the  meantime,  Gullion  was  fie;ht- 
ing  his  way  across  the  hall  as  rapidly 
as  momentary  assaults  upon  his  purse 
would  allow.  Perhaps,  he  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  himself  as  worthy  an  ob- 
ject for  the  protection  of  the  Domestic 
Ethics  Society  as  were  the  FiUpino 
chickens.  Was  not  he,  also,  being 
plucked  for  his  pin-feathers?  Here, 
reflection  was  interrupted   by  a  rear 


assatdt  from  the  perambulator,  which 
caught  him  back  of  the  knees,  and 
tossed  him  sitting  on  its  C-springs. 
Miss  Lily  Bell  set  up  a  shrill  giggle, 
and  her  victim  felt  his  pockets  tighten 
with  rage. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gullion!"  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  saw  you  taking  chances  in  Arabella 
Brash's  sun,  and  I'm  horribly  jealous! 
Now,  I  have  a  double  C-spring  peram- 
bulator  " 

"And  nothing  to  put  in  it!"  said 
Grullion,  infuriated. 

Miss  Lily's  forty  acid  years  came  to 
her  rescue;  she  could  be  coarse,  too, 
upon  occasion. 

"Neither  have  you,"  she  retorted, 
"tmless  it  should  be  Arabella  Brash's 
sun." 

"  Put  me  down  for  ten  shares,"  said 
Gullion,  with  a  groan. 

"  In  Arabella's  sun  or  my  perambu- 
lator?" she  persisted,  and,  thoroughly 
discomfited,  GulUon  dashed  into  the 
flower-booth,  and  was  lost  behind  the 
coimter. 

This  floral  retreat  held  the  three 
remaining  ladies  of  his  house-party. 
There  was  little  Flossie  Reed,  with 
bronze  hair  and  wide-open,  blue  eyes, 
who  purred  Uke  a  kitten  when  you  said 
nice  things  to  her,  and  never  sat  down 
without  producing  an  impression  of 
sleepy  comfort;  she  was  selling  bou- 
tonnières at  a  dollar  if  you  did  your 
ovm  pinning,  and  at  two  if  she  tmder- 
took  to  do  it  for  you;  then, there  was 
Alida  Singleton,  almost  too  grand  to 
attend  to  her  business — and  no  won- 
der, for  she  imited  in  her  veins  the 
blood  of  all  the  distinguished  Colonial 
families,  slightly  impoverished;  and, 
lastly,  nice  Mary  Johnson,  whose  mer- 
riness  made  her  side  of  the  counter 
almost  as  popular  as  Flossie's. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  in 
that  very  bower,  the  hero  of  this  real- 
istic sketch  might  have  caught  and 
caged  the  little  god  of  love  who  was 
playing  hide-and-seek  among  its  roses; 
but,  then,  Gullion  always  fotmd  more 
excitement  in  the  chase  than  the  cap- 
ture, and  was  slow  to  press  his  advan- 
tages. If  the  yotmg  rascal  looked  at 
him  through  Flossie's  childish  eyes,  he 
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exclaimed,  "How  adorable!"  only  to 
add,  with  the  next  breath,  **  but  so  im- 
mature!'* If  he  ambushed  a  cherub 
face  and  pair  of  wings  behind  Alida's 
family  tree,  he  forbore  to  demand  sur- 
render because  the  branches  seemed 
somewhat  sapless.  As  to  nice  Mary 
Johnson,  even  Cupid  himself  let  her 
alone,  because,  not  being  able  to  make 
a  fool  of  her,  he  didn't  enjoy  the  game 
— neither  did  Gullion,  though  Mary 
really  was  the  wife  for  him,  and  he 
knew  it. 

So,  throughout  the  evening,  while 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  playing  at 
cross-purposes,  Gullion  basked  in  the 
smiles  of  all  his  ladies,  and,  sometimes, 
felt  almost  Turkish  in  his  matrimonial 
tendencies,  and,  sometimes,  from  the 
very  fullness  of  his  heart,  was  ready 
to  swear  celibacy. 

At  midnight,  the  fair  was  practically 
over.  Gullion 's  horses  had  been  stamp- 
ing holes  in  the  snow  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  every  one  was  ready  to  start 
except  Arabella  and  Mrs.  Bird,  who 
seemed  to  find  duties  at  every  turn. 
Finally,  Gullion  determined  to  send  the 
rest  of  his  guests  home  in  the  omnibus, 
and  himself  wait  for  the  two  delin- 
quents with  the  smaller  sleigh. 

He  had  just  packed  his  party  nicely 
when  Arabella  dashed  out,  followed  by 
her  maid  with  a  basket. 

"  Tell  them  to  make  room  for  me, 
Prousie!"  she  said.  "Can't  mymsdd 
get  inside?  Oh,  well,  you'll  have  to 
sit  up  in  front,  Lucille,  and  Mr. 
Neddy  Barber  can  ride  on  the  step. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you,  Neddy  ?  Such 
news!"  she  continued,  making  no  effort 
to  get  in;  "such  news  as  I  have  for 
Prousie,  but  I  think  I  shall  wait  to  tell 
it  till  we  all  get  home." 

Here,  Alida's  voice  from  inside  the 
omnibus  reached  her  in  remonstrance. 

"How  can  you  keep  Mr.  Gullion 
standing  in  the  cold  without  his  coat 
and  hat?  Do  be  more  considerate, 
Arabella!" 

"Are  we  going  without  Mrs.  Bird? 
What  larks!"  But,  hearing  Gullion 's 
teeth  chattering,  she  turned  her  at- 
tention to  him.  "Cold,  Prousie?  I'll 
soon  warm   you!"    And,  slipping  her 


arm  through  his,  she  raced  him  arotmd 
the  piazza  at  railway  speed. 

In  the  darkest  comer,  she  had  to 
confide  her  secret.  "You  have  won 
the  diamonds,  you  dear  old  boy!"  she 
said,  putting  the  case  in  his  hand. 
"Now,  take  good  care  of  them  until 
there's  a  Mrs.  Prousie  to  wear  them." 
And,  leaving  him  to  digest  her  an- 
nouncement, she  scampered  back  and 
squeezed  herself  into  the  end  seat  of 
the  sleigh.  Neddy  Barber,  cold  and 
cross,  stood  on  the  back  step,  inwardly 
cursing. 

"  Only  four  days  to  Christmas,"  Ara- 
bella began — she  hated  a  silence;  "I* 
wonder  whether  Prousie  means  to  make 
Christmas  presents.  I've  made  him 
two,  a  first  edition  of  'The  Newcomes,* 
and  a  book  of  my  own  on  chicken- 
raising." 

"  You  never  wrote  it,  Arabella,"  said 
Flossie. 

"No,  but  I  discovered  it,  which  is 
just  as  instructive  to  Prousie!  Lret  me 
think  what  I  should  like  him  to  give 
me.  Of  course,  he  hasn't  known  all  of 
you  so  long,  which  makes  a  difference, 
but  to  an  old  friend  like  me  he  might 
give " 

"A  wedding-ring  is  what  you're  all 
after,"  shouted  Neddy,  from  the  door, 
and  a  murmur  of  fury  rumbled  through 
the  omnibus. 

Arabella  wasted  no  words.  She 
simply  braced  her  shoulders  against 
Bob  Price,  who  sat  next  to  her,  arid, 
giving  Neddy  a  sudden  shove,  she 
landed  him  on  his  back  in  the  snowy 
road.  The  coachman,  ignorant  of  hav- 
ing dropped  a  passenger,  was  tearing 
ahead  at  a  fast  trot. 

"  Let  him  walk  home,  pert  little  brat 
that  he  is!"  she  exclaimed,  scornfully; 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  omnibus, 
male  and  female,  was  with  her. 

Her  spirit  must  have  been  consider- 
ably ruffled,  for,  even  as  they  turned 
in  at  the  gate,  she  was  heard  to  mut- 
ter the  mystic  word,  "Saucebox!" 

Late  as  the  hour  was,  Gullion's  front 
door  stood  hospitably  open,  and  half-a- 
dozen  servants  swarmed  to  the  omni- 
bus to  assist  the  guests  to  alight,  and 
to  reheve  them  of  rugs  and  packages. 
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The  depression  caused  by  Ned's  gauche 
remark  had  worn  off,  and  the  clatter 
and  noise  of  the  party's  arrival  would 
have  waked  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephe- 
sus.  The  guests  chased  one  another 
around  the  orange-trees  in  the  marble 
vestibule;  they  joined  hands,  and 
charged  into  the  heavy  velvet  hang- 
ings that  separated  it  from  the  ro- 
tunda; and,  finally,  when  the  butler's 
subdued  EngUsh  voice  was  able  to 
intimate  above  the  din  that  they 
would  find  sandwiches  and  champagne 
in  the  Ubrary,  they  gave  three  cheers 
for  Gullion,  and  betook  themselves 
pell-mell  to  the  feast.  Some  one  sug- 
gested dancing,  and,  upon  consultation 
with  the  butler,  a  blushing  young  foot- 
man was  produced  who  admitted  his 
skill  with  the  pianola. 

**  What  is  the  use  of  being  unchaper- 
oned  if  you  do  not  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion?" they  all  asked;  so,  after  the  sec- 
ond waltz,  Flossie  was  persuaded  to  do 
them  a  skirt  dance  to  "Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel!" 

Across  the  gaiety  of  these  strains 
came  the  ominous  clang  of  the  front- 
door bell,  and,  with  shrill  shrieks  of 
"Neddy  Barber!"  each  girl  seized  a 
sandwich,  and  ran  to  her  room,  leaving 
the  defenseless  men  to  face  the  infuri- 
ated pedestrian. 

The  bedrooms  opened  on  the  gallery 
of  the  rotunda,  so  that  a  view  of  the 
hall  below  and  of  the  great  staircase 
was  easily  commanded.  Peeping  out 
of  their  doors,  the  girls  saw  Neddy  be- 
ing carried  by  his  companions  in  the 
direction  of  the  smoking-room. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  is  hurt?"  asked 
Arabella,  anxiously,  as  each  door  slow- 
ly opened  when  danger  was  past. 

"  Certainly  not,"  they  all  assured  her. 

"  He  has  turned  sulky,  and  Bob  Price 
is  disciplining  him,"  said  Mary  John* 
son. 

"  I  hope  they'll  toss  him  in  a  blank- 
et," said  Flossie,  vindictively. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  politeness  required  them  to 
wait  up  for  Mrs.  Bird,  and  they  de- 
cided that  a  dressing-gown  party  in 
AJida's  room  would  l^  the  only  thing 
that  could    keep  them  awake.     The 
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room  was  directly  over  the  vestibule, 
so  they  could  not  fail  to  hear  her  when 
she  arrived. 

For  half  an  hour,  they  kept  their 
watch  around  Alida's  dying  fire,  and 
no  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  Alida,  whom  fatigue  had  made 
dismal,  told  them  gruesome  tales,  not- 
ably of  an  awful  highway  robbery  that 
had  taken  place  near  Longlake  only 
the  previous  year,  and  they  had  vis- 
ions of  Mrs.  Bird  and  GulUon  attacked 
and  beaten  and  left  half-dead  by  the 
roadside  for  the  sake  of  the  diamonds, 
and  they  all  said,  "Ugh!"  and  shud- 
dered. 

At  last  came  the  tinkle  of  sleigh- 
bells,  and  then  Gullion's  deep  voice 
and  Mrs.  Bird's  fainter  treble,  and  the 
girls  called  themselves  ninnies  to  have 
been  frightened,  and  voted  for  bed 
without  delay. 

"  I  shall  mark  my  disapprobation  of 
her  conduct  by  not  waiting  to  bid  her 
good  night,"  said  Flossie,  virtuously; 
"driving  about  the  country  alone  with 
Mr.  Gullion  at  this  hour!" 

"I  suppose  they  stayed  for  supper 
at  the  club,"  sniffed  Alida,  "  and  I  must 
confess  Mrs.  Bird's  duties  as  a  chaper- 
on can  hardly  be  said  to  genet  her." 

"  Oh,  let  her  enjoy  her  little  St.  Mar- 
tin's Summer  while  she  may,"  said  Ara- 
'  bella,  magnanimously.  "  Her  time  is 
short." 

Mrs.  Bird,  be  it  tmderstood,  was 
barely  thirty,  but  at  nineteen  all  the 
world  seems  old. 

The  girls  separated,  and  Arabella's 
pink- velvet  traileries  swished  arotmd 
the  parquet  of  the  gallery  to  the  room 
nearest  the  staircase,  and  her  Uttle, 
high-heeled  mules  tick-tacked  her 
sleepy  footsteps.  But,  when  she 
reached  her  bed,  she  could  not  sleep; 
the  impression  of  Neddy  carried  by  the 
other  men  came  back  with  painful  viv- 
idness, and,  as  she  recalled  the  incident, 
she  seemed  to  remember  that  his  face 
was  very  pale.  Suppose  she  had  really 
injured  lum — suppose  he  had  struck 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  fractured  his 
skull — she  had  heard  that  people  are 
able  to  get  up  and  walk  for  miles  with 
fractured  skulls,  and  then,  suddenly, 
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they  collapse — she  might  have  killed 
him!  The  thought  was  maddening. 
Bounding  out  of  bed,  she  again  put  on 
the  pink-velvet  dressing-gown,  and, 
opening  her  door,  she  stepped  boldly 
out  into  the  gallery.  Mrs.  Bird's  door 
was  open;  then,  she  had  not  come  up- 
stairs. Perhaps,  she  and  Prousie  were 
working  over  Neddy's  unconscious 
body.  Arabella  determined  to  ven- 
ture into  the  bachelors'  quarters.  If 
Neddy  were  seriously  ill,  she  would  find 
the  household  aroused  to  attend  him  ; 
if  all  were  quiet,  who  would  know  of 
her  indiscretion? 

So,  on  she  stalked  to  the  south  wing, 
slowly  making  the  whole  length  of  the 
silent  corridor,  and  stopping  to  listen 
at  each  room.  At  last,  on  a  door 
handle  at  the  very  end,  under  a  dim 
electric  light,  she  saw  a  placard  hung 
by  a  masculine  garter,  and  the  follow- 
ing legend  written  in  deplorably  un- 
formed characters; 

**Tell  my  man  not  to  call  me  to- 
morrow morning.  Mr.  Barber  wishes 
to  sleep." 

Arabella  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and 
laughed  till  she  cried,  whether  at  Ned- 
dy's choice  English,  or  at  the  sudden 
relief  from  fear,  she  could  not  have  told, 
and  then  she  got  up  and  glanced  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror  opposite  Neddy's 
door.  She  straightened  the  bow  that 
tied  her  curls  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  pulled  out  the  laces  and  ribbons 
of  her  gown.  After  all,  if  one  is  caught 
straying,  it  is  well  to  enlist  sympathy 
by  looking  one's  best. 

Retracing  her  steps,  she  had  almost 
reached  the  gallery  when  the  soft  hum 
of  voices  floated  up  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  She  crept  a  step  forward,  and 
then  halted — the  scene  below  almost 
took  her  breath  ! 

Mrs.  Bird  was  leaning  against  one  of 
the  bronze  columns  that  supported  the 
lights  for  the  staircase,  and  Prousie 
stood  before  her,  holding  both  her 
hands.  Her  gorgeous  evening  coat 
was  thrown  baxïk  from  her  bare  shoul- 
ders, showing  the  lace  of  her  bodice,  and 
her  head,  with  its  wreath  of  dark  hair, 
was  half-turned  away,  defining  the 
graceful  curve  of  her  throat  and  chin. 


"Why  shouldn't  you  take  it,  or  any- 
thing else  from  me?"  Gullion  was  say- 
ing. "I'll  engage  to  make  Wiley  see 
it  in  the  proper  light.  He's  too  large- 
minded  to  be  vexed  at  a  little  thing 
like  that." 

"  Perhaps,  I  care  even  more  for  what 
you  would  think  of  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Bird,  lowering  her  eyelids. 

"  What  I  think  of  you  ?  Well,  if  you 
want  to  know,  I  think  you  the  sweet- 
est"— here  a  kiss  was  bestowed  on  the 
right  hand — "and  most  fascinating" — 
here  the  other  hand  had  its  innings — 
"and  altogether  charming  woman  that 
ever  was  made,  and — great  Scott!  Bar- 
bara, what's  the  use  in  mincing  matters 
between  you  and  me!  You  will  take 
the  diamonds  because  you  know  it 
makes  me  happy  to  give  them  to  you." 
And,  without  more  ado,  he  pinned  the 
jewels  on  the  front  of  her  gown. 

"Thank  you,  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Bird,  releasing  her  hands,  only  to  lay 
them  on  GuUion's  shoulders.  "  I  think, 
perhaps,  you  are  right.  Such  a  friend- 
ship as  ours  is  happily  beyond  the  vul- 
garity of  mere  conventions."  And, 
bending  forward,  she  imprinted  the 
ghost  of  a  kiss  on  his  forehead. 

There  were  evidences  of  a  disposition, 
on  GuUion's  part,  to  flout  convention 
with  greater  zeal  than  Mrs.  Bird  ap- 
proved, for  she  released  herself  from 
his  encircling  arm,  and  began  the  as- 
cent of  the  stairs. 

Arabella,  behind  a  sheltering  pillar, 
had  really  been  an  unwilling  witness  of 
the  scene.  She  preserved  silence,  be- 
cause she  could  not  inflict  the  mortifi- 
cation upon  Mrs.  Bird  of  knowing  her- 
self discovered  in  a  compromising  situ- 
ation; but,  in  regard  to  Prousie,  her 
feelings  were  quite  different.  A  man 
is  fairer  game,  and  Arabella  felt  a 
spirit  of  deviltry  stu-ging  through  her 
veins. 

As  Mrs.  Bird's  door  was  shut  and 
bolted,  with  some  ostentation,  Arabella 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a 
charming  embodiment  of  youth  and 
freshness. 

Gullion  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said, 
"Damn!" 

Arabella    descended,    flapping    her 
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slippers,  and  showing  the  rosy  heels  of 
her  dear  little  feet. 

Gtillion  asstuned  a  jaunty,  defiant 
air,  and  asked  how  little  girls  happened 
to  be  up  so  late;  but  Arabella  took  no 
notice  till  she,  too,  stood  under  the  col- 
umn, and  then  she  shook  her  finger  at 
liim,  and  said: 

"Oh,  shame,  Prousie,  to  give  away 
Mrs.  Prousie's  diamonds!" 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  blustered  Prou- 
sie. "Diamonds!  Who  gave  away 
diamonds?" 

But  Arabella's  eyes  were  fixed  wick- 
edly on  his,  and  a  tormenting  smile 
twitched  her  lips,  as  she  said: 

•*  Unfortunately,  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about;  I  may  even  assert  that 
you  yourself  gave  oscular  proof." 

Gullion  had  to  laugh.  "That  word 
is  spelt  with  a  'c,'  Arabella." 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  like  to  spell 
it,"  she  said,  "but  /  thought  it  poor  of 
its  kind." 

Gullion  flushed  a  dull  mahogany 
color,  though  he  tried  to  assume  some 
dignity.  "Let  us  consider  the  inci- 
dent closed,  Arabella.  I  am  sure  you 
are  too  nice  a  girl  to  wish  to  misrepre- 
sent another  woman." 

"A  really  nice  girl,"  she  replied,  "is 
a  girl  who  never  takes  presents  from 
gentlemen.  I  had  Mrs.  Bird's  word  for 
it  no  later  than  this  very  evening.  I 
must  congratulate  her  upon  marriage 
being  an  emancipation  from  the  rule." 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  let  her  know 
that  you  know,"  he  gasped. 

"How  nervous  you  seem,  Prousie," 
she  said,  innocently.  "What  harm  is 
there  in  mentioning  such  a  simple  fact? 
You  gave  your  dear  friend's  wife  a  little 
Christmas  present — upon  my  word,  I 
don't  believe  it  is  much  larger  than  a 
tea-cup — and  you  knew  he  wouldn't 
mind,  for  you  said  so  when  you  gave 
it,  while  she,  after  becoming  hesitation, 
took  it  only  to  gratify  you,  and  thanked 
you  with  a  salute,  chaste  as  Diana's." 

"Arabella,"  he  interrupted,  "I  in- 
sist that  this  thing  go  no  further."  And, 
while  the  words  were  firm,  the  tone  was 
beseeching. 

"What  is  it  you  want  of  me?"  she 
asked,  coming  close  to  him,  and  look- 


ing into  his  face  with  a  dimpling 
smile. 

"  Only  to  hold  your  tongue,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  could  so  far  oblige  me." 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  makes  you  so 
keen  about  my  not  mentioning  what 
I  saw — ^it  can't  be  that  you  are  really 
in  lo —  But,  of  course  not  I  1 11  tell  you 
what  I  will  promise.  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor  that  I  wiU  tell  only 
mama.  You  know  every  well-brought- 
up  girl  has  no  secrets  from  her  mother 
till  after  she  is  engaged  or  married." 

A  violent  sneeze  drove  her  face  into 
her  handkerchief. 

GulUon  looked  at  her,  sharply.  She 
was  certainly  very  handsome,  if  she 
were  mischievous, 

"Arabella,  will  you  marry  me?"  he 
asked,  desperately. 

"This  is  indeed  unexpected,  Prou- 
sie," she  said,  with  fine  surprise. 
"Now,  who  would  have  guessed  you 
were  so  fond  of  me!" 

In  a  rather  wide  experience,  Gullion 
had  never  seen  any  woman  quite  as 
alluring  as  Arabella  in  her  dishabille 
of  lace  and  velvet,  with  the  tendrils  of 
dark  hair  curling  on  her  neck.  He  al- 
lowed himself  another  look. 

"Well?"  he  questioned,  this  time 
with  a  little  more  heart,  "  I  asked  you 
whether  you  wotdd  marry  me?" 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "I  see  you're  still 
afraid  I  may  whisper  to  the  rushes  that 
Midas  has  ass's  ears;  and  so  he  has — 
dear  old  Midas,  who  isn't  in  it  with  all 
these  designing  women."  And  she 
gave  his  ears  a  gentle  puU. 

Gullion's  complexion  again  respond- 
ed, only,  this  time,  it  was  not  a  flush  of 
annoyance.  Perhaps,  he  did  not  find 
it  disagreeable  to  have  his  ears  pulled 
by  a  beautiful  woman  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Bottom  didn't  when 
he  was  posing  as  Titania's  "Gentle 

Joy." 

"Is  it  as  a  sharer  of  your  secrets 
you  want  me,  or  am  I  simply  irresist- 
ible?" she  asked,  looking  at  him,  coyly. 

"You  are  a  monstrous  fine  woman!" 
he  said,  holding  out  his  hands. 

Arabella  moved  a  step  away,  and  a 
demure  expression  settled  on  her  lips. 

"  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Bird  would  hardly 
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approve  of  my  being  up  so  late,"  she  now  that  he  has  assured  me  they  are 

said;  "you  might  ask  me  again  in  the  safe." 

morning."  **It  is  an  extraordinary  hour  for  a 

At  that  moment  came  the  sound  of  young  woman  to  be  talking  to  a  man, 

an  opening  door,  and  Mrs.  Bird,  pale  and  in  such  a  costume — "     But  here 

and  looking  a  trifle  worn,  stood  leaning  Arabella's    gentle     voice    interrupted 

on  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery.  her. 

** Arabella!"  she  cried;  **what  does         "It  isn't  as  wrong  as  it  seems,  dear 

this  mean?"  Mrs.  Bird,  for  Prousie  has  just  asked 

"You  are  shocked,  aren't  you?"  said  me  to  marry  him,  haven't  you,  Prou- 

Arabella,  with  a  deprecating  gesture,  sie?" 

"but  I  thought  I  heard  robbers  after         There  was  a  pause,  and  then  GuUion, 

Prousie 's  diamonds,  and  I  came  down  with  magnificent  courage,  answered: 
to  protect  him.    I  am  just  going  to  bed,         "  I  have." 


A    SUMMER    MAID 

T  KNOW  her  eyes  are 
-*-     As  Summer  skies  are; 
Her  low  replies  are 

As  rills  that  run 
Toward  Eldorado, 
Through  glow  and  shadow, 
When  days  grow  glad,  O 

With  vernal  sun! 

I  know  her  lips  are 
As  sweet-briar  tips  are; 
Her  laughter's  slips  are 

Like  thrushes'  trills. 
That  break  in  gushes 
Athwart  the  hushes, 
When  twilight  blughes 

Behind  the  hills. 

I  know  her  hair  is 
Like  gold  the  fairies 
Find  hidden  where  is 

Nor  glint  nor  gleam; 
Her  lovely  presence, 
Like  some  fair  pleasance, 
Hath  the  evanescence, 

Yet  truth,  of  dream. 

I  know  her  love  is 
As  some  white  dove  is  ; 
The  thought  thereof  is 

As  wondrous  wine; 
From  this  dark  fate- way 
I  should  pass  straightway 
Joy's  jasper  gateway 

Were  it  but  mine  ! 


Clinton  Scollard. 
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A  MAN,   A   HORSE   AND   A   GIRL 


By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell 


THE  mellow  afternoon  sun  of 
September  shone  upon  the 
wild,  flat  Texas  landscape, 
with  only  two  objects  visible  in  the 
whole  wide  range  of  vision.  Both  of 
these  were  horsemen — that  is,  if  the 
lean,  shambling  creature  on  four  bad 
legs,  which  ambled  in  advance,  could 
be  called  a  horse,  except  by  courtesy. 
His  rider  was  as  lean  as  the  steed,  and 
cadaverous  as  well.  His  sleek,  scanty, 
black  hair  was  plastered  down  over 
his  ears,  and  from  under  his  broad 
sombrero  peeped  a  pair  of  villainous 
black  eyes.  The  expression  in  those 
eyes  was  an  indictment  in  itself,  and 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
convicting  him  before  one  of  those 
Texas  juries,  which  judge  a  man  on 
the  equity  side  rather  than  on  the 
law  side.  Behind  him,  and  fast  over- 
taking him,  were  another  man  and 
horse,  which  possessed  all  the  spirit, 
comeliness  and  grace  that  the  first 
man  and  horse  lacked.  The  horse,  a 
powerftd  chestnut,  showed  by  his 
dusty  coat  that  he  had  traveled  far 
that  day,  but  he  was  getting  over  the 
grotmd  at  a  gait  which  proved  that 
he  could  do  any  job  of  work  ever  cut 
out  for  a  horse  in  Texas.  His  rider 
was  well  built,  without  superfluous 
flesh,  but  not  to  be  called  lean.  He 
was  a  graceful  rather  than  a  hand- 
some man,  and  as  the  crux  of  the 
other  man's  ugliness  lay  in  his  ex- 
pression, so  the  crux  of  Jack  Led- 
yard's  good  looks,  such  as  they  were, 
lay  in  the  frank,  laughing  light  that 
radiated  from  his  eyes.  The  women 
he  liked  called  him  handsome.  The 
women  he  did  not  like  called  him 
tagly.  He  had,  however,  that  mascu- 
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line  comeliness  which  very  few  brave 
and  honest  men  escape — and  without 
which  Adonis  is  as  nothing. 

Ledyard  loved  his  kind,  and  had 
the  purpose  in  his  mind,  as  soon  as  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  scarecrow  in  front  of 
him,  to  overtake  the  scarecrow — and 
this  presently  came  to  pass. 

''Evenin*,*'  said  Ledyard,  bringing 
his  horse  down  to  a  walk,  which  kept 
up  very  well  with  the  slow,  hard, 
high  trot  that  seemed  the  best  the 
scarecrow's  horse  could  do. 

"Evenin',"  affably  responded  the 
scarecrow. 

"Air  yer  countin'  on bein'  in  Centre- 
ville  to-night,  mister?"  asked  Led- 
yard. 

**If  this  here  horse  don't  drop  by 
the  wayside,"  responded  the  scare- 
crow. 

Ledyard,  thus  invited  to  consider 
the  horse's  demerits,  glanced  at  him 
with  a  critical  eye. 

"About  the  wust  you  ever  see, 
ain't  he?"  asked  the  scarecrow,  with 
a  faint  grin. 

**0h,  no!"  promptly  answered  Led- 
yard. "I've  seen  'em  when  they  had 
to  be  carted  to  the  bone-yard  to  be 
shot.  Your  horse  can  get  along  by 
himself,  and  carry  you,  too — though 
you're  a  mighty-light  weight." 

"Fever,"  said  the  scarecrow,  sen- 
tentiously;  "breakbone  fever — thirty- 
four  days.  Doctors  said  I  couldn't 
live.  H  I  lived,  I  couldn't  walk.  If  I 
could  walk,  I  couldn't  ride.  Wouldn't 
have  no  memory,  no  sense,  no  nothin'. 
Well,  sir,  here  I  am;  and  excep'n'  a 
kind  o'  misery  and  weakness  in  my 
spine  and  stomach,  I'm  as  good  as 
ever  I  was — which  ain't  much." 
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"Doctors  are  the  biggest — **  Led- 
yard  was  going  to  say  liars,  but 
changed  it  to  another  word  less  stren- 
uous. **  Doctors  are  the  biggest  frauds 
walkin*  around  on  two  legs  under 
the  canopy.  Never  had  no  call  for 
'em.  and  ain't  got  no  use  for  'em" — 
the  latter  part  of  which  speech  accotint- 
ed  for  the  first  part. 

"I  ain't  sayin',  though,"  continued 
Ledyard,  doing  a  hasty  act  of  justice, 
"that  the  doctors  ain't  good  enough 
fellers  as  fellers.  I  never  see  one  yet  as 
run  away  from  an  epidemic,  or  didn't  go 
to  a  woman  or  a  child,  and  often  when 
there  wasn't  a  speck  of  a  chance  of 
gettin'  a  fee."  And  then,  wanning 
with  the  generosity  of  speaking  well 
for  men  whom  he  despised  profes- 
sionally with  all  the  energy  of  a  per- 
fectly well  man,  he  added,  enthusi- 
astically :  "  And  I've  seen  as  stiff  a  game 
of  poker  put  up  by  some  of  them  doc- 
tors down  at  El  Paso  and  Albuquerque 
and  thereabouts  as  you'd  wish  to  see, 
sir — standin'  to  their  game  like  men, 
and  as  cool  as  January  when  they  was 
losin'  the  very  shirts  off  their  backs." 
And  then,  suddenly  switching  off  from 
the  subject  of  doctors  and  their  few 
redeeming  traits,  he  said:  *'If  I  had 
my  way,  I'd  never  let  any  but  a 
single  man  play  poker.  It  don't 
make  any  matter  when  a  feller  goes 
broke  that  hasn't  nobody  but  him- 
self; but,  if  he's  got  a  wife  and  kids — 
oh,  Lord  I  sir,  I  never  see  a  woman 
yet  of  the  right  sort  that  didn't  hate 
poker  like  the  devil.  They  smile  kind 
of  sickly  when  it's  mentioned,  and 
they  don't  like  to  be  joked  about 
spendin'  the  winnin's  their  husbands 
gives  'em." 

'*  Maybe,"  said  the  scarecrow,  softly, 
as  he  bumped  up  and  down  in  his 
saddle,  **  maybe,  you're  thinkin'  of 
gettin'  married  yourself.  When  a 
man's  got  the  marryin'  bee  in  his 
bonnet,  it  makes  him  mighty  moral 
and  partickler — ^for  a  while." 

Ledyard  blushed — that  is  to  say, 
his  tanned  skin  turned  a  little  darker, 
and  he  cast  down  his  eyes  like  a 
school-girl,  and  simpered  for  a  min- 
ute; then,  he  burst  into  a  string  of 


objurgations  on  his  admirable  horse, 
that  were  calculated  to  make  one's 
blood  run  cold. 

The  scarecrow  laughed  silently,  and, 
when  Ledyard 's  expletives  had  been 
exhausted,  replied:  "  If  you  think  that 
of  your  horse,  what  would  you  say  to 
this  here  animile  as  I'm  acrost  of?  I 
swear,  I  believe  it'll  kill  me  to  ride  him 
another  day.  He's  got  the  infemalest 
trot,  and  the  damnedest  walk  on  him — 
its  worse'n  the  breakbone  fever  to 
ride  him.  If  I  could  trade  him  off  in 
CentreviUe —  Ever  been  to  Centre- 
viUe?" 

Ledyard  shook  his  head,  and  blushed 
his  tawny  blush  again.  '*  Two  or  three 
times — don't  know  but  one  man  in  it." 

They  jogged  along  in  silence  for  a 
time  after  this.  The  scarecrow,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sandy  road  before  him, 
seemed  lost  in  thought.  So  was  Led- 
yard. His  mind  was  full  of  thoughts 
of  a  person  who  lived  in  CentreviUe — 
not  the  one  man  he  knew  in  that  vil- 
lage, but  the  daughter  of  that  man — 
and  this  man  had  promised  to  shoot 
him  on  sight,  and  might  possibly  keep 
his  word. 

The  trouble  began  over  a  game 
of  poker,  and  reached  its  climax 
over  a  case  of  horse-stealing.  It  had 
been  decided  in  that  community,  sev- 
eral months  before,  that  anybody 
found  with  a  horse  in  his  possession, 
of  which  he  could  give  no  satisfac- 
tory account,  should  be  hanged  when 
caught.  Up  to  that  time,  a  trial  of 
the  accused  had  taken  place  before  a 
hastily  improvised  tribunal  ;  but,  when 
two  horses  belonging  to  a  member  of 
the  legislature  had  been  taken  in 
broad  daylight — and  when  Jack  Led- 
yard, who  was  gifted  with  native  elo- 
quence, had  persuaded  the  orderly 
crowd  of  the  best  citizens,  who  had 
assembled  to  dispose  of  the  two  sus- 
pects, to  let  them  be  bound  over  to 
appear  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
when  the  accused  had  crawled  through 
the  jail  window,  had  got  the  horses  out 
of  the  jailer's  stable,  and  were  off 
four  hours  before  they  were  missed,  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  it  was  time 
to  abolish  law  in  favor  of  justice. 
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The  jailer,  Captain  Pedro  Velasco, 
who  had  been  outwitted  by  his  prison- 
ers, had  earned  the  condemnation  of 
the  whole  community — so  prone  is  hu- 
man nature  to  fall  foul  of  the  instru- 
ment, instead  of  the  cause,  of  misfor- 
tune, which,  in  this  case,  was  the  tum- 
bled-down  condition  of  the  jail.  Cap- 
tain Velasco,  otherwise  known  as  Cap'in 
Pete,  in  arguing  the  matter  over  ethi- 
cally in  his  mind,  concluded  that  it  all 
came  from  that  good-looking,  smooth- 
tongued Jack  Ledyard,  who  should 
have  been  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  cattle 
man,  and  who,  although  a  pure  prod- 
uct of  Texas  soil,  advocated  the  revo- 
lutionary doctrine  that  horse-thieves 
should  be  tried  before  regular  tribu- 
nals. 

In  brooding  over  this  matter  of 
Ledyard's  moral  aberration,  Cap'in 
Pete  had  concluded  that  Ledyard  was 
his  enemy,  and  should  be  shot  on 
sight — and  had  conveyed  so  much  to 
him  by  letter.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  was  Ledyard  journeying  toward 
Centreville,  in  the  gold  and  purple 
September  afternoon.  He  was  not 
going  to  Centreville  primarily  to  serve 
as  a  target  for  Cap 'in  Pete,  but  Cap 'in 
Pete  had  a  daughter,  Seraphine.  It 
was  a  high-flown  name,  but  Ledyard 
thought  it  fitted  Seraphine  Velasco 
exactly.  And  the  very  hour  in  which 
Ledyard  had  won  the  triumph  over 
the  crowd,  and  had  got  the  two  horse- 
thieves  put  in  the  rickety  jail,  in- 
stead of  ornamenting  the  branches  of  a 
big  cotton- wood  tree  just  outside  the 
town,  he  had  earned  the  hate  of  the 
father  and  the  love  of  the  daughter. 

Seraphine  had  a  little  Spanish  blood 
in  her,  enough  to  account  for  her 
name,  and  to  give  her  the  dark  eyes, 
the  grace,  the  coquetry,  of  a  Spanish 
giri.  But,  all  unknown  to  herself,  she 
was  an  American  girl  in  the  essential 
of  knowing  what  she  wanted  in  the 
way  of  a  lover  or  a  husband,  and  get- 
ting it.  In  other  ways,  she  was  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  women  in  the  world — 
wise,  simple,  sly,  frank,  cruel  and  de- 
voted. 

Ledyard  had  met  her  at  some  of  the 
dances  which  both  of  them  had  ridden 


twenty  miles  to  attend,  and  had 
danced  with  her  a  dozen  times.  That 
was  all.  But,  for  her,  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  chances  of  being  shot  on 
sight  by  Cap'in  Pete.  Seraphine,  being 
much  wiser  than  her  lover,  had  more 
than  that  to  go  upon,  when  she  fell  in 
love  with  Jack  Ledyard.  She  knew 
he  was  reckoned  an  honest  fellow — 
which  is  a  positive  and  comprehensive 
phrase.  She  had  praised  his  dancing 
excessively,  and  did  not  care  a  fig 
about  it.  She  had  not  said  a  word 
about  his  rich,  persuasive  voice,  and 
his  racy  talk,  which  enchanted  her; 
but  such  is  the  way  of  a  woman. 

The  court-house  green  had  been 
filled  with  an  assemblage  of  the  best 
citizens,  all  carrying  guns  of  some 
sort,  and  several  carrying  ropes,  and 
when  Ledyard,  sitting  on  his  horse, 
had  earnestly  harangued  the  best  citi- 
zens, Seraphine  had  heard  every  word 
from  her  window  in  the  jailer's  house. 
And,  as  women  are  as  prone  to  fall  in 
love  through  their  ears  as  men  are 
through  their  eyes,  so  Seraphine  Vel- 
asco fell  in  love  with  Jack  Ledyard, 
and  determined  to  make  him  hers. 
He  had,  in  her  sight  and  hearing,  per- 
formed the  impossible;  he  had  made  a 
collection  of  leading  citizens  of  rural 
Texas,  down  by  the  Mexican  border, 
put  a  couple  of  horse-thieves  in  jail 
instead  of  on  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

Shortly  afterward,  Seraphine  had 
managed  to  convey  to  Jack  Ledyard 
that  she  would  like  to  see  him  in  Cen- 
treville. And,  meanwhile,  quite  un- 
known to  Seraphine,  had  come  that 
other  message  from  Cap'in  Pete,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  shoot  Ledyard  on 
sight.  It  had  not  kept  Ledyard  from 
coming  to  Centreville  when  Sera- 
phine sent  for  him.  He  was  not  \m- 
mindful  of  a  certain  risk,  but  he  re- 
called that  men  did  not  always  shoot 
when  they  said  they  wotdd.  At  all 
events,  he  was  of  the  sort  of  man  who 
does  not  stay  away  from  a  place  be- 
cause some  one  has  threatened  him  if 
he  comes  to  it  ;  and  so  he  had  shaved 
himself,  put  on  his  handsomest  som- 
brero, his  big  Mexican  spurs  of  silver, 
and  set  out  to  see  the  lady  of  his  love. 
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As  the  distance  shortened  between 
him  and  Seraphine,  Ledyard  grew 
thoughtful  and  replied  in  monosyl- 
lables to  the  droning  talk  of  the  scare- 
crow. At  last,  when  they  were  but 
five  miles  away  from  the  little  town, 
something  the  scarecrow  said  waked 
Ledyard  up.  It  was  this — ^in  a  tired, 
complaining  voice: 

"It's  this  dtimed  horse  that  makes 
me  feel  so  bad.  If  I  had  a  rest  of  a 
mile  or  two  on  a  good  horse — like 
youm '' 

Ledyard  came  out  of  his  day-dream, 
and,  in  the  fast-falling  twilight,  gazed 
at  his  companion.  The  man  looked 
miserably  ill,  and  bent  forward  on  his 
horse  as  if  every  jolt  gave  him  a 
twinge.  Ledyard  was  soft  at  heart, 
and  was  smitten  by  the  fellow's 
wretchedness. 

**Here,"  he  said,  swinging  himself 
off  his  chestnut,  **ride  my  horse  until 
we  get  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  I'll 
ride  this  bone-yard  of  yours." 

The  scarecrow  displayed  a  sur- 
prising agility  in  dismounting,  and, 
in  a  moment,  was  on  the  chestnut. 
Ledyard  was  stooping  to  readjust  the 
stirrup  on  the  scarecrow's  nag,  when, 
suddenly,  the  chestnut,  with  his  new 
rider,  gave  a  bound  from  the  spur,  and 
the  next  moment  was  flying  down  the 
road  under  both  whip  and  spur.  Led- 
yard grew  pale  with  rage.  He  reached 
backward  for  his  pistol,  but  withdrew 
his  hand — he  was  as  likely  to  hit  the 
horse  as  the  rider.  And  it  was 
clearly  impossible  that  the  horse- 
thief  should  escape  in  that  locality, 
with  such  a  horse  as  the  chestnut.  In 
this,  Ledyard  did  not  allow  for  that 
percentage  of  apparent  impossibilities, 
which  turn  into  the  easiest  possibili- 
ties imaginable. 

He  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  dug 
his  spurs  into  the  wretched  beast  he 
bestrode,  but  all  that  was  to  be  had 
out  of  him  was  the  high,  slow,  awk- 
ward trot,  which  the  scarecrow  had 
truly  called  infernal.  Ledyard  trotted 
along,  fuming  and  plotting  revenge, 
and  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
horse-stealing  underwent  a  radical  and 
immediate  change. 


The  soft  September  dusk  had  fallen 
before  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
lights  of  the  little  village,  straggling 
out  upon  the  cactus-plains.  Led- 
yard was  cruelly  mortified  at  having  to 
enter  Centre  ville  on  his  present  mount, 
and  debated  within  himself  which 
ignominy  he  should  choose  —  walk- 
ing, or  riding  the  scarecrow's  horse. 
But  this  was  solved  for  him  by  sud- 
denly finding  the  road  ftdl  of  men,  who 
seemed  to  have  appeared  as  if  by 
magic  out  of  the  purple  twilight. 
And  then  a  figure,  which  Ledyard  at 
once  recognized  as  Cap 'in  Pete,  thrust 
the  cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  into  his  face, 
while  subtly  his  own  pistol  was 
whisked  out  of  his  hip-pocket,  and  he 
was  told  to  dismount.  Ledyard  did 
so,  without  a  word.  There  was  still 
some  light,  and  by  it  the  crowd 
careftdly  examined  the  scarecrow's 
horse. 

"It's  him!"  promptly  said  Cap 'in 
Pete,  after  a  rapid,  but  thorough,  look 
at  the  horse;  "four  white  feet,  blaze 
face,  nick  out  of  his  left  ear." 

"Yes,  it's  him!"  murmured  the 
crowd,  and  Ledyard  felt  himself  turned 
around,  and  marched  along  the  road 
toward  the  big  cotton-wood  tree  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village. 

A  person,  knowing  the  temper  and 
feelings  of  a  crowd  under  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, might  well  feel  nervous. 
Ledyard  certainly  felt  extremely  nerv- 
ous, but  he  did  not  lose  his  head  or  his 
coolness. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  politely  ad- 
dressing the  crowd,  "will  any  of  you 
oblige  me  by  tellin'  me  what  is  this 
all  about?" 

*  *  Horse  -  stealin  ' ,  "  replied  Cap  'in 
Pete,  who  walked  next  Ledyard. 

"And  did  a  feller  lookin'  Uke  he  had 
been  buried  and  dug  up  again,  and 
ridin'  a  chestnut  horse  that  any  fool 
could  see  didn't  belong  to  him,  bring 
you  this  news  about  me?" 

There  was  a  pause,  a  catching  of 
the  breath,  but  the  steady  march  to 
the  cotton- wood  tree  did  not  halt. 
Cap 'in  Pete,  however,  replied: 

"Yes,  that  was  the  sort  of  a  feller." 

"Then,"  said  Ledyard,  "he  was  the 
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man  who  stole  my  horse,  which  I  lent 
him  to  ride,  to  ease  him  a  while." 

At  this,  there  was  a  slowing  up  in 
the  gait  of  the  crowd.  They  were  now 
entering  the  one  long  street  that  made 
up  the  village  of  Centreville.  Led- 
yard  walked  along,  quite  unconcern- 
edly. He  saw  that  appearances  were 
in  his  favor,  and  that  he  had  but  to 
let  the  leaven  work.  It  worked  so 
well  that,  when  the  court-house  green 
was  reached,  there  was  a  halt,  and 
several  citizens  desired  Ledyard  to  say 
what  he  had  to  say  for  himself. 

Ledyard  looked  all  around  him. 
On  one  side  was  the  court-house,  on 
the  other  the  jail,  with  a  string  of 
houses  between.  In  some  of  them, 
the  windows  had  been  violently  closed. 
In  others,  they  were  wide  open.  In 
front  of  the  jailer's  house,  a  girl  was 
sitting  on  a  pony,  and  so  was  an  in- 
voluntary spectator  of  what  was  going 
on.  Ledyard  saw  her,  and  a  smile 
came  over  his  face  that  showed  all  of 
his  white  teeth.  It  was  Seraphine 
Velasco. 

The  scene  was  exactly  as  it  had  been 
a  month  before,  on  that  unfortunate 
occasion  when  Ledyard's  natural  gift 
of  eloquence  had  caused  Justice  to  be 
robbed  of  her  dues.  All  remembered 
this,  and,  with  that  relish  for  a  good 
speech  which  marks  a  primitive  but 
intelligent  people,  the  crowd  waited 
to  hear  Ledyard 's  plea  for  himself. 

One  man  called  out:  **  You  got  them 
other  two  fellers  ofE  so  slick,  you  ought 
to  git  the  town  to  give  you  a  new 
hoss,  saddle  and  bridle,  besides  send- 
in'  you  to  the  legislature.*' 

Ledyard  deigned  no  reply  to  this 
sarcasm,  but,  walking  to  the  middle 
of  a  ring  formed  around  him,  began, 
impressively  : 

"Fellow  citizens." 

The  cool  assurance  of  a  suspected 
horse-thief  calling  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Texas,  "fellow  citizens," 
struck  the  crowd  with  deep  admira- 
tion. So  it  did  Seraphine  Velasco, 
sitting  on  her  pony  not  fifty  yards 
away,  and  listening  intently. 

There  was  a  pause  in  expectation  of 
the  flood  of  eloquence  that  might  be 


expected  to  burst  forth.  Every  eye 
was  fixed  on  Ledyard's  lithe  figure, 
standing  graceftilly  at  ease,  his  debon- 
air smile,  his  air  of  good-humored  tol- 
erance of  wHat  might  be  designated 
as  tomfoolery  of  the  most  advanced 
description.  Every  ear  was  strained 
to  catch  his  words.  When  they  came, 
uttered  in  a  slow,  sweet  voice,  they 
were  few  and  simple;  but  not  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  rolled  in  one  could 
have  produced  a  greater  or  more  in- 
stantaneous effect.  This  was  what 
Ledyard  said: 

"  D'ye  think  I  would  have  stole  that 
hofse?" 

The  breathless  silence  lasted  a  mo- 
ment more,  while  the  crowd  was  taking 
in  the  exqtdsite  common -sense  of 
Ledyard's  plea.  Then,  a  yell  broke 
forth.  Through  it  all,  Ledyard  was 
conscious  only  of  the  slim  figure  of 
Seraphine  Velasco,  sitting  on  the  pony 
fifty  yards  away.  The  laughing  and 
yelling  having  ceased,  the  crowd  re- 
stimed  a  sober  consideration  of  the 
case. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Led- 
yard's  argument,  convincing  as  'it  was 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  pres- 
ent, was  convincing  to  all.  The  idea 
of  ttiming  a  man  loose  who  had  in  his 
possession  any  kind  of  a  horse  that  he 
was  accused  of  stealing,  was  foreign 
to  the  poptdar  conscience  in  that  part 
of  Texas.  The  most  Ledyard  could 
hope  for  was  to  be  remanded  to  jail, 
and  to  be  tried  by  the  court  which 
was  to  sit  within  two  days.  But 
even  this  hope  was  jeopardized,  when 
Cap 'in  Pete  bawled  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  and  into  Ledyard's  ear: 

*'Did  you  buy  the  horse,  then.?" 

The  crowd  wavered  a  little  at  that, 
and  waited  for  Ledyard's  reply. 

'*No,  you  infernal  fool!"  he  replied, 
to  the  father  of  his  adored  one,  and 
then  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  com- 
mimity  at  large  how  he  came  by  the 
horse. 

Here  was  his  chance  for  a  speech. 
His  description  of  the  way  he  had 
been  fooled  by  the  scarecrow  was 
full  of  humor,  and,  by  the  time  he  got 
through,  nothing  but  the  ethics  of  the 
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region,  which  assumed  a  man  in  such 
cases  to  be  guilty  tmtil  he  was  proved 
to  be  innocent,  prevented  his  being 
let  go.  To  be  put  in  the  county  jail 
was  eqtdvalent  to  an  acqtdttal  in  the 
poptdar  mind;  and,  by  a  common 
impulse,  the  crowd,  with  Ledyard  and 
Cap'in  Pete  in  the  middle,  marched  to 
the  low  adobe  building,  which  an- 
swered for  a  jail,  and  Ledyard  was  duly 
incarcerated.  There  was  a  general 
understanding  that  the  case  was  to  be 
tried  on  its  merits  before  the  county 
court,  two  days  thereafter. 

The  crowd  melted  away  more  quickly 
than  it  had  gathered,  and  Ledyard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  September  night, 
found  himself  in  a  cell,  lighted  by  the 
jailer's  lantern,  in  the  hands  of  the 
jailer,  Cap'in  Pete. 

"Man,"  said  Cap*in  Pete,  "come 
here." 

He  went,  Ledyard  following,  to  the 
one  little  window,  and  rattled  the 
rickety  bars.  Then,  he  shook  the 
heavy,  but  worm-eaten,  door  with  its 
rusty  lock  and  hinges. 

**This  jail  ain't  worth  a  damn  for 
keepin**  prisoners,"  remarked  Cap'in 
Pete,  sententiously.  "But  no  pris- 
oner won't  ever  get  out  of  this  jail 
again  while  I'm  the  jailer.  A  jailer 
with  good  eyesight,  who  don't  sleep 
much,  and  is  handy  with  his  pistol, 
is  worth  a  dum  sight  more'n  any  kind 
of  a  jail.     Do  you  tmderstand?" 

'•  Perfectly."  replied  Ledyard.  "  But 
air  you  as  good  at  keepin'  a  mob  out  of 
this  jail  as  keepin*  a  prisoner  in  it?" 

Cap'in  Pete's  sharp,  black  eyes  were 
clouded  with  doubt,  and  he  made  no 
reply. 

*  *  Anyways,  '  '  continued  Ledyard, 
"s'pose  we  make  this  agreement. 
You're  to  stand  off  a  lynchin*  party, 
provided  I  stand  off  a  rescuin'  party, 
in  case  either  appears." 

"I'll  agree  to  that,"  replied  Cap'in 
Pete,  who  knew  Ledyard  to  be  a  man 
of  his  word,  and  able  to  hit  the  bull's- 
eye  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Then, 
Cap'in  Pete  added,  in  a  casual  man- 
ner: 

"  By  the  way,  have  you  forgot  that  I 
promised  to  shoot  you  on  sight?" 


"No,  indeed,"  answered  Ledyard, 
politely;  "I  wouldn't  be  likely  to 
forget  such  an  impressive  remark  as 
that,  comin'  from  as  good  a  shot  as 
you." 

"Then,  what  in  hell  did  you  come 
here  for?" 

"To  see  your  daughter,"  replied 
Ledyard,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a 
sweep. 

Cap'in  Pete's  jaw  dropped.  He 
stood,  the  lantern  in  one  hand,  his 
pistol  in  the  other,  staring  into  Led- 
yard's  smiling  face.  Ledyard,  quite 
unconsciously,  assumed  a  blushing, 
school-girlish  air,  as  he  had  done  when 
twitted  on  the  subject  of  his  matri- 
monial plans  by  his  companion  of  the 
afternoon.  And,  while  apparently  he 
was  lost  in  bashfulness,  and  Cap'in 
Pete  truly  was  lost  in  amazement, 
Ledyard  suddenly  twisted  the  lantern 
out  of  Cap'in  Pete's  hand,  and  set  it  on 
the  dirt  floor. 

"I  could  have  took  your  pistol  just 
as  easy,"  remarked  Ledyard,  when 
Cap'in  Pete  picked  up  the  lantern. 

"Not  quite,"  said  Cap'in  Pete;  "but 
you'll  allow  for  a  man's  surprise,  when 
a  suspected  horse-thief  tells  him  he's 
after  his  daughter.  It  ain't  never  hap- 
pened before." 

"That's  true;  and  suppose,  cap'in, 
we  agree  to  put  off  settlin'  our  little 
fuss,  until  I  settle  with  the  blasted 
fools  who  got  me  here."  And  Led- 
yard proceeded  to  characterize  the 
community  and  outlying  suburbs  of 
Centreville  in  a  manner  which  wotdd 
not  bear  transcribing  in  the  pages  of  a 
reputable  journal.  Cap'in  Pete  lis- 
tened and  looked,  with  a  secret  admi- 
ration of  his  prisoner.  He  readily 
agreed  to  postpone  the  settlement  of 
their  little  "fuss,"  and  even  took 
Ledyard's  parole,  and  went  across  the 
street  to  his  own  house  to  supper. 
Within  half  an  hour,  Cap'in  Pete  re- 
turned with  a  negro  behind  him,  bear- 
ing a  tray,  on  which  was  a  good 
supper. 

But  the  thing  which  made  Ledyard's 
eyes  light  up  was  when  he  felt,  under 
the  white  cloth,  a  small  object.  He 
took  it  out;  it  was  a  little  bunch  of 
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white  jessamine,  fastened  with  a  strand 
of  long,  black  hair — Seraphine's  hair. 

When  Cap  In  Pete  looked  again,  he 
saw,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern  in 
the  ceU,  the  little  bunch  of  jessamine 
— ^the  most  spiritual  flower  in  the 
world — fastened  upon  Ledyard's  flan- 
nel shirt,  directly  over  his  heart. 
Cap 'in  Pete  gasped  once  or  twice — 
Seraphine — a  horse-thief — a  bunch  of 
jessamine — shooting  at  sight  1  Cap'in 
Pete's  mind  was  dow,  and  all  these 
things  struggled  chaotically  within 
him,  almost  making  his  head  swim. 
He  watched  Ledyard  closely,  but 
never  was  there  a  quieter  prisoner.  He 
smoked  until  nine  o'clock,  and  then, 
rc^ng  himself  in  his  blanket,*  and 
lying  down  on  the  floor,  slept  the  sleep 
of  peace.  Cap'in  Pete  sat  before  the 
door  of  the  cell,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  sleeping  man,  and  his  thoughts 
busy  with  the  same  object. 

The  hours  crept  slowly  on,  and  a  lit- 
tle, half-grown,  pallid  moon  declined. 
It  was  quite  dark,  and  a  cool  wind  had 
sprang  up  from  the  cactus  plain,  and 
swept  softly  over  the  sleeping  town. 
The  faint,  musical  rustlmg  of  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  and  cotton- wood 
trees  scarcely  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  But,  suddenly,  the  tramp 
of  many  horses'  hoofs  resounded  from 
afar,  and,  all  at  once,  Cap'in  Pete  dis- 
covered a  line  of  horsemen  upon  the 
sandy  road  leading  into  the  town. 

He  stepped  inside  the  cell,  and,  lay- 
ing a  hand  on  Ledyard 's  shotilder,  said: 

"Wake  upl  They're  comin'  for 
you!" 

Ledyard  had  waked,  clear  of  eye 
and  of  brain,  with  the  first  touch  of 
the  jailer's  hand. 

"Is  it  a  lynchin'  party  or  a  rescuin' 
party?"  he  asked,  sitting  up  on  the 
ground. 

"Damfino!"  replied  Cap'in  Pete. 
"  But  neither  one  is  a-goin'  to  get  you, 
if  I  can  help  it." 

"One  man  with  a  gun  ain't  much," 
remarked  Ledyard,  getting  leisurely  to 
his  feet.  Then,  as  if  struck  by  a 
bright  thought,  he  said: 

•'  Look  here,  cap'in,  I  don't  want  'em 
to  get  me  any  more'n  you  do     Sup- 


pose we  play  this  game  together.  You 
give  me  a  gun,  and  I'll  help  stand  'em 
oflE,  lynchin'  or  rescuin'." 

"Your  word?" 

"My  word,  sir." 

Cap'in  Pete  produced  another  pistol 
from  somewhere  about  his  person. 

"I  should  say,"  said  Ledyard,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  plan  of  campaign, 
"that  I'd  better  take  the  window.  If 
1  took  the  door,  they'd  shoot  me  down 
in  a  couple  of  winks — if  they're  lynch- 
ers.    They  won't  do  you  any  harm." 

"That's  true,"  replied  Cap'in  Pete, 
with  the  rhythmic  sound  of  hoof-beats 
growing  louder  and  nearer.  At  that 
moment,  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm, 
and,  turning,  there  was  Seraphine 
— black-eyed,  red-lipped,  slim  Sera- 
phine. She  was  fully  dressed,  and  bsd 
evidently  not  been  to  bed. 

"I  heard  'em,"  she  said,  "and  I 
came  over  to  help  you.'* 

She  spoke  to  her  father,  but  looked 
at  Ledyard,  who  made  her  a  low 
bow. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but  it 
seems  to  me  this  ain't  the  place  for  a 
young  lady." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Led- 
yard," she  said.  "I  am  here — ^to — 
to  help  my  father." 

"You  can  stay,"  said  Cap'in  Pete. 
"  I  won't  let  you  do  any  firin',  but  you 
can  be  loadin'  while  I'm  firin' — if  nec- 
essary." 

By  that  time,  the  horsemen  were 
gsdloping  up  the  village  street,  and 
pouring  into  the  open  green  space  on 
which  the  jail  and  court-house  fronted. 
Windows  banged  up  and  down,  doors 
were  noisily  opened  and  shut,  and, 
suddenly,  the  whole  town  was  alight. 

Three  of  the  men,  evidently  the 
leaders,  dismounted  and  walked  up  to 
the  jail  door,  where  stood  Cap'in  Pete, 
with  Seraphine  behind  him.  Several 
pistols  lay  on  a  wooden  bench  inside 
the  door — Cap'in  Pete  was  rich  in 
pistols — and  Seraphine  was  examin- 
ing their  loading  with  a  careful  hand 
and  a  practised  eye. 

The  spokesman  of  the  leaders  then 
said,  pleasantly: 

"Good  evenin',  Cap'in  Pete.    We've 
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come — come  after  the  prisoner, 
cap'in.'* 

**You  can't  get  him,"  responded 
Cap'in  Pete. 

He  did  not  add  that,  if  any  effort  were 
made  that  way,  somebody  would  get 
hurt.  But  Cap'in  Pete  was  known  as 
a  man  dangerous  to  trifle  with,  and 
the  angle  at  which  he  held  his  pistol 
was  eloquent  in  itself.  A  slight  pause 
followed.  Seraphine  had  got  through 
with  her  examination,  and  leaned  back 
against  the  jamb  of  the  door.  She 
was  a  picture  of  giriish  grace  and  ease. 

The  leaders  were,  for  a  moment, 
disconcerted.  One  of  them  turned 
toward  the  window,  and  placed  his 
hand  on  the  rickety  framework  of  bars, 
but  the  gleam  of  a  pistol-barrel,  poked 
immediately  under  his  nose  by  Led- 
yard,  caused  the  would-be  intruder  to 
withdraw. 

A  consultation  was  held,  and  the 
demonstration  against  the  door  was 
renewed.  But  there  stood  Cap'in 
Pete,  like  a  second  Gibraltar,  and  be- 
hind him,  with  a  white  arm  around  his 
neck,  was  Seraphine.  The  ethics  of 
lynching  in  that  part  of  the  world 
required  that  no  one  should  be  hurt 
except  the  delinquent,  and  here  was 
Cap'in  Pete,  not  only  exposing  himself 
to  be  hurt,  but  his  daughter,  too — ^be- 
cause, when  the  fusillade  began,  bullets 
were  apt  to  fly  wild. 

It  was  determined  to  parley  further 
with  Cap'in  Pete.  The  three  leaders, 
putting  their  pistols  in  their  pockets, 
advanced  toward  him. 

*'  You  stop  there!  "  was  Cap'in  Pete's 
welcome  to  them,  indicating  a  dead 
line,  at  which  they  stopped.  From 
within  the  jail  came  Ledyard's  voice, 
soft,  yet  penetrating: 

*' You're  right,  boys,  to  stop.  I've 
often  noticed  as  lynchers  have  just  the 
same  objection  to  bein'  shot  as  the 
man  they're  after  has  to  bein'  hanged." 

No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this 
great  truth,  but  the  first  spokesman 
proceeded  to  attack  Cap'in  Pete  on 
the  moral  side. 

** Cap'in,"  said  he,  insinuatingly, 
**you  ain't  the  man  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  law  takin*  its  course?" 


'*  You're  right,  sir,"  replied  Cap'in 
Pete,  and  my  prisoner  is  goin'  to  be 
tried  before  the  cotmty  court,  as  sets 
at  Centreville,  Thursday,  the  eight- 
eenth of  September,  which  is  day  after 
to-morrow." 

"I  mean,"  said  the  orator,  **the 
higher  law — the  law  that  says  a  horse- 
thief  has  got  to  be  strung  up,  as  soon 
as  caught,  to  a  cotton- wood  tree." 

"You  go  to  the  devil,  Dave  Hen- 
son!"  was  Cap'in  Pete's  reply. 

"Come,  now,  cap'in,"  continued 
Dave,  in  a  mildly  expostulating  tone; 
"you're  takin'  an  unfair  advantage  of 
us  havin'  this  young  lady  around." 

"That's  what  I've  been  telling  him, 
gentlemen,"  called  out  a  voice — Led- 
yard's voice — from  the  interior  of  the 
jail. 

"Seraphine,"  said  Cap'in  Pete,  "do 
you  keep  close  to  your  dad — and,  if 
they  kill  me,  keep  on  firin'  as  long  as 
you  can  stand." 

"I  will,  father,"  replied  Seraphine. 

The  leaders  withdrew  a  little  way, 
and,  after  five  minutes  of  consulta- 
tion, a  wild  yell  broke  forth  from  the 
throats  of  the  mob,  a  fusillade  of  pistol 
shots  rang  out  into  the  clear,  cool 
night,  and  a  dash  was  made  for  the 
jail  door.  But  the  dash  stopped  at  the 
dead  line,  covered  by  Cap'in  Pete's 
pistol. 

"This  jail  ain't  no  Jericho,  boys," 
called  out  Cap'in  Pete,  "  and  you  can't 
get  in  it  by  hoUerin'  and  yellin*  and 
firin'  your  pistols  in  the  air." 

The  three  leaders  appeared  crest- 
fallen at  their  failure,  the  more  so 
when  a  voice  from  the  crowd  called 
out: 

"We  didn't  know  there  was  to  be  a 
woman  in  the  business." 

"But  she  is  here,  and  she  means  to 
stay,"  cried  Seraphine,  advancing  to 
the  dead  line.  In  the  ghostly  half- 
light  they  could  see  only  the  outline  of 
her  white  gown,  but  they  could  easily 
imagine  the  flash  of  her  black  eyes. 
*  *  And  do  you  know  why  ?  '  '  She  waited 
as  if  for  an  answer,  then  made  her  own 
reply  in  a  ringing  voice:  "Because 
here  are  the  only  two  human  beings 
whom  I  love,  and  who  love  me — my 
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father  and  Mr.  Ledyard.  He  came  to 
see  me — do  you  hear?  If  you  hang 
him,  you  will  have  to  kill  me  first,  and 
then  go  back  and  face  your  wives*!'* 

As  the  girl  began  speaking,  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  and,  when  she 
finished,  there  was  a  pause,  electric 
with  feeling.  Then,  a  cheer  broke 
forth.  The  three  leaders  of  the  crowd 
did  not  j.oin  the  cheering,  but  mounted 
their  horses,  and  rode  off  with  the  rest. 
In  three  minutes,  not  a  horseman  was 
in  sight. 

Cap 'in  Pete  clapped  Seraphine  on  the 
shoulder,  in  warm  appreciation.  "I 
ought  to  make  you  my  deputy,  girl,*' 
he  cried  ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  Seraphine, 
without  a  word,  fell  over  in  a  dead 
faint. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  it  was 
long  enough  for  Ledyard  to  get  to  her, 
and  kneel  by  her.  When  she  came 
to,  and  staggered  to  her  feet,  she 
turned  away  from  him,  a  deep  blush 
succeeding  her  pallor. 

**I  only  said  it,'*  she  said,  with  her 
face  averted  from  both  her  lover  and 
her  father,  *'to  save  his  life.** 

"Then,**  replied  Ledyard,  **if  you 
didn't  mean  it,  I  wish  you  had  let  *em 
hang  me!** 

Cap'in  Pete  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  was  the  most  disconcerted 
of  the  trio. 

"Why,"  he  stammered,  "how — 
what  about  our  little  fuss?*' 

"That'll  keep,"  replied  Ledyard. 

"And  I  sent  you  word  I'd  shoot  vou 
on  sight?*' 

"Yes,  sir,  you  did.  But,  when  Miss 
Seraphine,  as  she  mentioned  just  now, 
invited  me  to  call  to  see  her,  why, 
cap'in,  I  did  as  you  or  any  other  man 
would  have  done — I  come.*' 

And  Ledyard  retired  within  the  jail, 
leaving  Serapliine  sitting  on  the  door- 
step, while  Cap'in  Pete  took  his  old 
stand  in  the  doorway.  Outwardly, 
he  was  calm,  but  inwardly,  he  felt  as  if 
Judgment  Day  were  at  hand,  and  the 
universe  were  getting  the  preliminary 
shaking-up. 

Seraphine  sat  motionless  on  the  door- 
sill,  looking  into  the  night,  and  Usten- 
ing  to  the  beating  of  her  own  heart. 


In  about  ten  minutes,  Ledyard 
stepped  to  the  door. 

"Cap'in,**  he  said,  "they're  comin' 
back.  I  reckon  you  had  better  send 
the  young  lady  home  across  the 
street.'* 

Even  as  he  spoke,  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  crowd  of  horsemen  ap- 
proaching, not  by  the  sandy  road,  but 
through  the  shallow  ravine  at  the  back 
of  the  little  town.  Five  minutes 
brought  a  hundred  of  them  to  the  jail. 
Cap*in  Pete  had  resumed  his  attitude, 
with  his  pistol  hand  ready  for  busi- 
ness, and  Seraphine,  as  cool  as  ever, 
stood  behind  him.  Ledyard  had  his 
former  place  by  the  window. 

This  time,  the  crowd  did  not  come 
to  the  front  of  the  jail,  but  went 
straight  to  the  window.  Several  of 
them  dismounted,  and,  going  to  the 
window,  one  of  them  called  out: 

"Is  that  you.  Jack?  Here  we  are 
to  get  you  out." 

"No,  you  ain't,"  responded  Led- 
yard. "You've  come  on  a  fool's  er- 
rand, Cyrus  Martin.  I'm  here  to  stay 
until  next  Thursday,  when  I'm  to  be 
tried  before  the  cotmty  court — and 
acquitted.*' 

"G*long!*'  The  speaker's  voice  ex- 
pressed deep  disgust.  He  continued: 
"Do  you  think  they'll  let  you  stay 
in  this  old  hen-coop  imtil  Thursday? 
We  heard  they  was  comin'  after  you 
to-night,  so  that's  why  we  come,  too.** 

"They've  come  and  gone,  C3rrus 
Martin  ;  and,  if  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  lay  a  finger  on  me,  I'll  pepper  you, 
sure.     I've  got  a  gtm." 

Ledyard  thrust  the  pistol  through 
the  bars,  and  something  in  his  voice 
made  the  party  transfer  their  argu- 
ment to  the  jail  door. 

"Come,  now,  Cap'in  Pete,"  said 
Cyrus  Martin,  in  a  blustering  tone, 
"we  don*t  want  no  foolishness — ^we 
jest  want  Jack  Ledyard.  He  ain*t  no 
more  a  horse-thief  than  you  are — but 
it  ain*t  safe  to  keep  him  here,  and  we 
are  come  after  him.** 

"Mr.  Ledyard,"  called  out  Cap'in 
Pete,  "  do  you  wish  to  go  with  these  gen- 
tlemen? For,  of  course,  having  given 
you  a  gun,  you  are  your  own  man,  so 
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to  speak,  when  you  are  surrounded  by 
your  friends  like  this." 

"No,  cap'in,  thank  you,"  responded 
Ledyard;  "I  prefer  to  stay  where  I 
am.  Tm  a  great  one  for  law  and 
order,  and  it  hurts  my  feelin's  to  see 
my  friends  comin'  on  a  Jayhawkin' 
expedition  like  this.  Them  other  fel- 
lers that  wanted  to  string  me  up 
weren*t  no  friends  of  mine — ^now,  I 
ain't  tryin'  to  make  a  joke — ^and  that's 
why  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say 
to  'em  ;  but  these  here  gentlemen  air  my 
friends — Cyrus  Martin,  you  always 
was  the  biggest  fool  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Rio  Grande." 

Cyrus  Martin,  thus  described,  ut- 
tered a  yell  of  defiance. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  he  cried,  "let's 
tear  the  old  shack  down,  anyhow. 
They've  drugged  Jack  Ledyard,  or 
he'd  never  talk  this  way." 

Cyrus  Martin  made  a  rush  at  the 
jail  window  to  wrench  the  rusty  bars 
away,  but  a  pistol  shot  cracked  out. 
He  stopped,  wavered,  and  staggered 
back  with  a  groan,  clutching  his  right 
arm. 

"Nobody's  hurt!"  called  out  Led- 
yard. "Look  on  the  ground,  and 
you'll  find  the  bullet.  But  the  next 
one  will  have  a  message  for  some  of 
you." 

Somebody  stooped  and  picked  the 
bullet  from  the  ground,  and  there 
was  a  shout  of  laughter.  A  genuine 
laugh  is  fatal  to  many  sorts  of  mischief. 
In  this  case,  it  was  to  Cyrus  Martin's 
leadership.  The  crowd  rode  off  faster 
than  the  other  one  had  done. 

"Seraphine,"  said  Cap'in  Pete,  "you 
go  home,  and  go  to  bed  right  away." 

"Yes,  father,"  replied  Seraphine, 
and  went  out  of  the  door. 

As  she  passed  the  window,  she  heard 


something  that  Cap'in  Pete  did  not 
hear.     It  was  Ledyard  who  whispered  : 

"Goodnight,  love." 

"Good  night,  love,"  Seraphine 
whispered  back — ^then  ran  for  her 
life. 

The  next  morning,  a  deputation  of 
leading  citizens  of  Centreville  waited 
on  Ledyard  at  the  jail,  and  formally, 
offered  him  his  release,  but  Ledyard 
declined. 

*  I'm  a-goin*  to  be  tried  before  the 
county  court  for  horse-stealin',"  he 
said.  "I'm  goin'  to  vindicate  the  law, 
and  make  Centreville  the  most  cele- 
brated spot  in  the  state  of  Texas,  and 
illummate  local  history  with  a  page 
that  will  be  bright  alongside  that  of 
San  Jacinto  and  the  Alamo.  D'ye 
hear?     Now,  get  out  of  this!" 

A  part  of  this  promise  was  per- 
formed. On  the  following  Thursday, 
Jack  Ledyard  stood  a  trial  before  a 
jury  of  his  peers,  and  was  triumphantly 
acquitted  of  horse-stealing.  The  old 
horse  was,  m  himself,  the  most  con- 
vincing testimony  offered.  The  prose- 
cuting attorney,  abandoning  the  the- 
ory of  theft,  claimed,  however,  that 
any  man  having  such  a  looking  animal 
in  his  possession  ought  to  be  hanged 
on  general  principles. 

As  for  the  lanky,  black-eyed  gentle- 
man, just  out  of  breakbone  fever,  who 
had  galloped  off  on  Ledyard 's  horse, 
the  earth  seemed  to  have  swallowed 
him  and  the  horse,  too.  Nothing  what- 
ever could  be  foimd  out  about  either 
man-or  beast,  but  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  transaction  was,  as  Ledyard  ex- 
pressed himself,  some  time  after: 

"I  lost  the  best  horse  in  the  state 
of  Texas,  but  I  got  the  sweetest  wife 
in  the  world.  Ain't  that  so,  Sera- 
phine?" 


M 


OR    NIGHTMARES 

THE  poet  referred  to  lobsters  when  he  spoke  of  "such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of." 
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THE   BADNESS   OF   BABE 


By  Ethel  Sigsbee  Small . 


BABE  sat  on  the  lowest  step,  and 
ground  his  toes  in  the  gravel. 
Enntii  was  settling  down  upon 
him.  He  had  been  tojd  to  **  pick  flow- 
ers.*' The  heads  of  four  gaudy  dande- 
lions and  two  mild-eyed  daisies  lay  be- 
side him,  meek  sacrifices  to  his  amuse- 
ment. "Catch  a  grasshopper,  Babe, 
dear,"  was  the  next  suggestion.  He 
had  done  his  best  to  get  the  whirring 
fellow  imder  his  straw  hat,  but,  when  it 
was  Hfted,  breathlessly,  only  a  pink- 
faced  clover  laughed  up  at  him.  He 
put  on  the  hat  with  the  streamers  in 
front,  and  this  amused  him  for  a  time. 
It  was  fun  to  blow  the  streamers  out, 
wait  until  they  settled  on  his  nose, 
then  blow  again.  But  no  one  would 
look  to  see  what  a  ftinny  boy  he  was. 
Even  to  the  youngest  of  us,  it  is  hard 
to  act  without  an  audience.  He  trotted 
up  to  his  mother. 

"  Mother,  this  is  such  a  deadly  place  !" 
he  protested.  v 

The  adjective  was  Babe's  mother's 
own,  and  she  could  not  but  laugh  a 
little.  The  man  at  her  side  did  not 
laugh,  however;  he  frowned,  and  hit 
his  boot  hard  with  his. cane.  Babe's 
mother  turned  a  face  very  like  Babe's 
to  her  son. 

"Oh,  Babe!"  she  sighed,  pouting, 
"why  are  you  so  naughty  to-day?  I 
am  learning  to  dread  Watson's  after- 
noon out,"  she  added,  turning  to  the 
man. 

"I  he's  good  with  Watson,"  said 
Babe,  defi^tly,  "and  Watson  be's 
^ood  to  me.  Watson  makes  me  boats, 
and  helps  me  dig  to  China.  We  likes 
to  dig — ^me  and  Watson." 

"  Don't  say  '  be's,'  Babe,"  said  Babe's 
mother,  "and  stop  pouting.  I  can't 
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tell  where  he  gets  that,"  she  sighed, 
looking  at  the  man.  But  the  man's 
black  brows  were  meeting  over  his 
nose,  and  his  cane  had  left  ofiE  beating, 
and  was  punching  holes,  very  hard,  in 
the  gravel. 

"Go  and  play.  Babe,"  said  Babe's 
mother,  helplessly. 

There  was  an  appeal  in  her  blue  eyes 
that  even  Babe  felt.  He  was  fond  of 
his  little  mother,  and  she  clearly  did 
not  wish  him  to  be  near  her.  She  never 
did — ^lately. 

He  turned  and  went  off,  rather  for- 
lornly, dragging  his  l:kat  by  a  streamer. 
When  he  reached  the  Uttle  ruin  of  a 
Summer-house,  he  sat  on  the  lowest 
step,  and  again  ground  his  toes  in  the 
gravel. 

Though  he  could  not  define  his  feel- 
ings, he  knew  there  was  a  lump  inside 
him  somewhere,  and  it  hurt.  Now 
and  then,  it  would  grow  quite  large, 
and  he  wished  to  put  down  his  head 
and  cry;  but  he  was  too  big  for  that,  of 
course.  Had  he  been  four,  he  might 
have  done  it;  but  he  was  five,  and 
wore  trousers. 

Some  of  the  lump  melted  away  as  he 
looked  at  these  emblems  of  his  man- 
hood. They  were  blue,  and  fitted 
tightly.  He  thrust  his  hands  deep 
into  the  pockets,  and  stretched  out  his 
legs,  just  as  father  did.  He  smiled 
down  at  them  happily  until  he  remem- 
bered that  father  did  not  smile.  Then, 
he  drew  the  baby-curves  of  his  red 
mouth  into  a  firm,  tight  line,  and 
looked  out  before  him  with  grave, 
thoughtful  eyes.  He  was  so  sure  he. 
looked  like  father  now  that  he  gave  a 
joyful  cry. 

"Mother,  look  at  me!     Who  do  I 
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look  like,  mother?  Is  it  father? 
Mother,  look!" 

But  Babe's  mother  did  not  hear  him. 
She  was  looking  down  at  a  rose,  and 
the  hands  that  held  it  trembled.  Her 
cheeks  were  pinker  than  Babe's  own, 
and,  once,  her  eyelids  fluttered  and 
closed.  The  man  leaning  over  her  was 
talking  fast  and  very  low. 

Babe  sighed,  and  drew  his  legs  up 
again.  The  interest  in  them  had 
faded.  How  stupid  it  was,  sitting 
here!  Why  didn't  mother  go  back  to 
the  cottage?  The  man  would  leave 
her,  then.  He  would  be  glad  of  that, 
because  mother  never  wished  him  near 
her  when  the  man  was  there. 

Father  was  coming  to-night,  too! 
The  thought  brought  a  little  thrill  of 
gladness.  Father  came  every  Satur- 
day, and  all  day  Sunday  Babe  could 
sit  by  him,  and  copy  everything  he  did. 
When  Babe  asked  him  a  question, 
father  would  say,  "Yes,  yes!"  until 
Babe  had  asked  three  times;  then, 
father  would  start,  and,  looking  at  Babe 
just  as  if  he  hadn't  been  right  there 
beside  him  all  the  time,  would  say: 

"What's  that,  old  fellow?  Father 
didn't  hear  you." 

Often,  Babe  wished  father  would 
hear  the  first  time,  but,  then,  he 
wouldn't  be  father,  so  that  was  a  silly 
wish.  And  to-day  was  Saturday! 
Watson  had  told  him  so  when  she 
washed  his  face — ^to  keep  him  still. 
Mother  ought  to  go  back,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  father.  He  never  came 
until  dark;  sometimes,  if  the  train  was 
late,  not  until  after  Babe  was  asleep. 
But  Babe  felt  sure  it  must  be  nearly 
time  for  the  dark  to  come.  Suppose 
it  came,  and  father  with  it,  and  there 
was  no  one  waiting  on  the  porch  to  be 
carried,  piggy-back,  up  the  stair? 

This  was  too  sad  a  thought!  Two 
tears  glistened  in  Babe's  eyes.  He 
curled  up  on  the  warm  step,  and  was 
nearly  forgetting  he  was  five,  and  had 
trousers,  when  a  faint  "tink-a-tink" 
caught  his  ear. 

Babe  made  of  his  eyes  two  blue, 
tear-drenched  circles.  It  was  a  pretty 
sound;  Babe  knew  it  well.  It  meant 
glittering   waters    and   grassy   banks. 


It  meant  clear,  smooth  pebbles,  and 
turtles  that  went  "ker-flop,"  when  you 
poked  them.  It  meant  bull-frogs,  and, 
maybe,  fish! 

"Tink-a-tink-a-tink!"  The  sound 
seemed  to  come  from  somewhere  back 
of  the  Summer-house.  Babe  glanced 
at  his  mother.  Her  back  was  toward 
him,  and  her  pretty,  sunny  head  was 
close  to  the  man's  dark  one.  They 
were  murmuring  together. 

No,  Babe  would  not  ask  her.  She 
had  said,  "  Go  and  play."  So  he  would 
— ^with  the  turtles. 

With  something  of  the  feeling  of  an 
explorer,  Babe,  in  no  small  excitement, 
hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
It  required  only  a  little  walking,  a 
great  deal  of  pushing  through  rank 
and  tangled  grasses,  a  small  number  of 
stumbles,  a  scratch  or  two,  and  then — 
there  he  was!  Babe  sat  on  his  heels, 
frog-fashion,  pushed  back  his  hat,  and 
gazed  about  him,  a  little  grimy  as  to 
dirt,  a  little  short  of  breath. 

"Land  sakes!"  ejaculated  Babe. 
This  was  Watson's  favorite  expres- 
sion, but  he  had  recently  adopted  it 
for  his  own. 

Such  a  sunny,  grassy,  merry,  ripply, 
happy  little  spot — ^just  the  place  for  a 
boy  to  play!  Broad,  benevolent-look- 
ing rocks  ofiEered  superior  jumping- 
places;  green-leaved  trees  gave  deep, 
delicious  shade,  and  suggested  unusual 
opportunities  for  the  game  of  "In- 
dian;" a  little,  laughing  breeze  made 
the  sailing  of  leaf-boats  something 
more  than  a  possibility;  and,  as  for 
turtles — ^there  were  no  less  than  six 
now  sunning  their  lazy  backs  on  a  moss- 
grovm  rock. 

Just  one  little  sigh  that  there  was  no 
one  to  share  his  discovery,  and  Babe 
fell  to  playing  a  great  deal  harder  than 
most  of  us  work.  For  a  full  half -hour, 
he  ran,  bare-headed,  happy-faced,  up 
and  down,  poking  the  turtles,  with  a 
cry  of  delight  at  each  "ker-flop,"  try- 
ing to  catch  the  agile  little  "skaters" 
as  they  darted,  swift-legged,  where  the 
brook  curbed  its  wild  frolicking,  and 
grew  gentle  and  serene  by  the  rushes 
on  shore;  launching  fleet  after  fleet  of 
gay   little   boats  that   sailed   bravely 
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away  to  meet  a  tragic  welcome  from 
tlie  hoydenish  brook. 

Then,  the  serpent  entered.  He 
wrestled  with  the  tempter'^  voice,  but 
at  each  whisper  his  efforts  grew  more 
weak,  until,  gazing  into  the  brook's 
merry  bubbling,  he  said,  loudly,  as 
if  the  noise  must  drown  his  con- 
science : 

"  Mother  wouldn't  mind.  Wading's 
nice  for  little  boys!" 

It  was  but  the  work  of  an  instant  to 
fling  aside  his  boots,  broad-toed,  like 
father's,  the  stockings  crammed  inside. 
And  then — oh,  then,  the  cold,  bright 
water  was  racing  past  his  ankles,  run- 
ning through  his  toes  and,  perhaps, 
splashing  the  tight  blue  trousers  just 
a  trifle;  but  one  can't  think  of  things 
like  these  when  one  is  wading! 

He  thought  of  it  later,  however, 
when,  tired  and  a  little  cold,  he  scram- 
bled up  on  the  bank  to  view  what  he 
could  not  but  admit  was  a  wreck  of 
his  former  self.  The  proud  blue 
beauty  of  his  trousers  had  been  ruined. 
They  clung,  wet  and  dejected,  to  his 
legs,  which  shivered  and  shook,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  control  them.  He 
pulled  the  resisting  stockings  over 
damp  and  clammy  feet,  and  thrust 
them  into  the  broad-toed  boots  in 
chilly  haste.  The  brook  looked  cold 
and  comfortless;  much  of  the  beauty 
of  his  play-ground  had  departed. 

A  little,  miserable  figure  enough,  he 
stole  back  through  the  tangled  grasses, 
and  up  the  slope  until  the  Summer- 
house  was  reached;  then,  curling  up 
like  a  half-drowned  kitten  on  the  warm 
step,  in  a  comforting  dazzle  of  sunshine, 
Babe  fell  asleep. 

He  came  back  with  a  shiver,  after 
dreaming  of  a  dangerous  encounter 
with  a  turtle,  which,  not  satisfied  with 
whipping  him,  cast  him,  screaming, 
into  the  brook  to  drown,  and  found 
his  mother  pulling  at  his  arm. 

"Babe!"  she  cried;  "wake  up,  child; 
we  must  go!" 

Babe  foyght  the  hand  a  moment, 
liaving  a  misty  impression  that  it  was 
the  turtle's  paw;  then,  he  looked  about 
him,  drowsy-eyed.  He  had  been 
asleep  more  than  an  hour.    The  trees 


were  pierced  with  shafts  of  red  sunset 
light. 

The  man,  who  was  not  frowning  now, 
but  smiling  instead,  as  one  who  is  vic- 
torious, helped  Babe's  mother  to  get 
the  child  on  his  feet,  and,  together,  they 
went  out  into  the  road,  leaving  the 
trees,  the  ruined  Summer-house  and 
the  brook  behind  them. 

Babe  pinched  the  legs  of  his  trousers 
as  he  walked  along.  They  were  still 
damp  in  places,  and  those  spots  that 
had  dried  were  rough  and  wrinkled. 
He  shot  a  timid  glance  up  at  his  mother, 
but  she  was  not  looking  at  him.  In- 
stead, her  gaze  sought  the  hills  where 
the  sun  lingered.  Her  eyes  were  like 
the  sun,  Babe  thought,  and  her  cheeks 
flamed  and  glowed  until  he  forgot  his 
troubles  in  watching  them. 

"Pretty!"  he  whispered,  softly. 

The  man  always  left  at  a  turn  in  the 
road,  just  before  their  cottage  came  in 
sight.  He  did  so  to-night.  He  lifted 
his  hat  high  to  Babe's  mother,  and 
held  her  fingers  for  a  very  long  time. 
Babe  wished  they  would  hurry,  so  that 
he  could  go  home.  He  was  tired,  and 
the  stm,  as  it  sank,  left  the  air  chill. 
But,  in  another  moment,  the  man  had 
gone,  and  Babe's  mother,  clasping  the 
child's  hand  in  her  own,  hturied  on, 
swiftly. 

It  was  good  to  be  in  a  warm,  lighted 
place  again,  and  better  still  to  change 
the  damp  trousers  for  the  best  cordu- 
roy pair.  His  heart  beat  guiltily  as 
his  mother  undressed  him.  Now,  she 
would  discover  that  he  had  been  in 
wading!  But,  though  she  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  more  brilliant  than  he 
had  ever  before  seen  them,  she  did  not 
say  a  word.  At  dinner,  when  Babe 
spoke,  she  did  not  answer  until  the 
third  time,  and  sometimes  not  even 
then. 

*  After  diimer,  the  dark  came,  and  a 
great,  roimd  moon  with  it.  Babe  knew 
any  minute  might  bring  father;  but, 
somehow,  he  could  not  feel  glad.  Some- 
thing Mrithin  him  was  strange.  There 
was  a  pain  in  his  head,  and,  though  the 
room  was  warm,  he  shivered. 

"Come  to  bed.  Babe,"  said  Babe's 
mother,  though  it  was  not  bedtime; 
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and  the  child,  opening  his  mouth  to 
say,  "  Oh,  mother,  let  me  stay  up  for 
father!"  saw  the  lights  dance  suddenly, 
and  then  grow  dim.  Clutching  at  his 
mother's  skirt,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  away  without  a  murmur. 

Babe's  mother  did  not  often  tuck 
him  in,  but  to-night  she  came  to  him, 
and,  as  she  leaned  above  his  little  bed, 
Babe  saw  her  eyes  grow  large  with 
tears. 

"  Babe,"  she  whispered»  "  do  you  love 
your  mother?" 

Babe,  sitting  up  in  bed,  vowed  his 
affection  stoutly. 

"  You  have  not  had  much  cause  to," 
said  Babe's  mother,  and  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  speaking  to  Babe.  "  I  hope 
you  don't — I  hope  you  don't  1"  And 
she  turned  out  the  light  qtdckly,  say- 
ing, sharply:  "Go  to  sleep!" 

Babe  lay  qtiite  still,  but  he  did  not 
go  to  sleep.  His  mother's  words  lay 
heavy  on  his  heart.  "Do  you  love 
your  mother.  Babe?"  He  could  hear 
her  voice,  and  see  her  lovely,  tear- 
bright  eyes. 

She  must  know!  That  was  his  first 
thought.  Perhaps,  she  had  noticed  the 
trousers,  after  all,  and  had  cried  to 
think  he  could  be  so  naughty.  She 
thought  a  boy  who  would  do  such  a 
thing  couldn't  love  his  mother.  But 
he  could — ^he  knew  he  could!  He 
loved  his  mother  dearly,  and  he  hadn't 
thought  it  naughty — ^not  so  very — ^at 
the  time.  The  water  was  so  sparkling 
and  cool,  and  Watson  had  let  him  wade 
when  they  were  all  at  the  seashore,  last 
Summer.  If  only  Watson  were  here! 
He  would  tell  her  all  about  it — he 
would  not  be  afraid — ^and  Watson 
would  take  him  into  her  big,  motherly 
arms,  and  say,  "Why,  Babe,  you  ain't 
a  naughty  boy,  at  all!"  But  would 
she?  A  wave  of  fear  followed  the 
thought.  She  would  take  him  in  her 
arms,  yes;  but  she  would  tell  him  he 
had  been  very  naughty  and  must  tell 
mother  all  about  it,  and,  oh,  dear!  how 
could  he  do  that,  when  it  would  make 
her  cry  harder,  and  think  that  he  really 
and  truly  didn't  love  her? 

Babe  crouched  in  the  fa^hest  comer 
of  his  little  bed,  and  buried  his  face  in 


the  covers.  He  could  feel  his  heart 
thumping  against  his  ribs,  and  his 
cheeks  burned.  One  moment,  his  teeth 
chattered  with  cold;  the  next,  he  must 
throw  off  the  covers,  or  die. 

But  he  didn't  believe  mother  knew, 
after  all!  How  could  she,  when  she 
had  had  her  back  turned  all  the  time, 
and  he  had  been  gone  such  a  tiny  little 
while?  A  guilty  thrill  stole  through 
him,  but,  the  next  moment,  it  was 
gone. 

The  sharp,  shooting  pain  that 
crossed  Babe's  forehead  was  followed 
by  another  and  still  another.  He  could 
hear  his  breath  as  it  swept  out,  making 
a  hoarse,  grating  sound  in  the  quiet 
room.  Was  it  always  so  hard  for  Uttle 
boys  when  they  were  bad? 

At  the  far  end  of  his  room,  a  square 
of  yellow  light  marked  his  mother's 
door.  He  could  see  her  when  she 
moved  across  it.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
waiting  for  her  to  appear,  his  tearful 
eyes  gazing  pitifully  out  of  the  dark- 
ness.    If  he  only  dared  tell! 

Hark!  was  that  the  train's  whistle? 
Was  father  coming?  For  the  first 
time  in  his  baby  life,  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  father — ^father  had  always 
thought  him  such  a  good  boy.  He 
swallowed  the  lump  that  would  come, 
and  felt  himself  to  be  very  little  and 
very  miserable  and  very,  very  bad. 

His  mother  was  passing  and  re- 
passing the  door  now;  once,  she  car- 
ried an  armful  of  clothing,  and  Babe 
could  see  her  cramming  it  into  the 
valise  which  had  been  his  present  on 
her  birthday.  She  almost  ran  to 
and  fro.  And  once,  when  her  face 
was  lifted  a  moment  from  her  work, 
Babe  noted,  with  a  pang,  that  all  the 
bright  color  was  gone,  and  in  its 
place  was  a  pallor  which  struck  like 
a  blow  on  his  childish  heart.  Was 
she  still  thinking  he  did  not  love  her? 

She  was  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  now,  pinning  on  her  hat. 
It  was  not  the  pretty  one  with  the 
pink  flowers — ^that  was  his  favorite — 
but  a  small,  dark  one,  and  she  had 
covered  her  dainty  dress  with  a  Icng, 
black  cloak.  Where  was  she  going? 
Was   it   to   meet    father?      But    she 
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never  did  that.  Then,  a  sudden 
terror  smote  him,  and,  in  the  dark- 
ness, his  heart  seemed  to  stop.  Per- 
haps, she  was  going  to  get  another 
little  boy!  The  day  he  took  her 
watch  down  from  the  bureau  to  make 
a  pendulum  for  his  clock,  she  had  said 
she  would  get  a  new  boy  if  he  ever 
was  so  naughty  again.  And  he  had 
been  naughty  again! 

His  breath  was  growing  noisier  and 
noisier;  there  was  a  strange  hoarse- 
ness in  his  chest;  all  at  once,  a  cough 
rattled  from  him;  it  sounded  like  the 
barking  of  a  dog.  Was  this  what 
happened  to  bad  boys?  Did  they 
change  to  dogs,  for  cruel  children  to 
chase? 

But  his  mother  was  going.  She 
hurried  by,  with  the  valise  in  her 
hand.  The  next  moment,  she  was 
opening  the  door  that  led  out  into  the 
hall.  All  the  agony  and  terror  he  had 
sufEered  for  the  last  half-hour  went 
out  in  a  long,  piercing  wail: 

"Mother I  mother!  Don't  go!  I'll 
be  good!  I'm  sorry!  Oh,  mother, 
mother!" 

Then,  the  terrible,  barking  sound 
came  from  him,  and  he  fell  back  on 
the  pillow,  gasping. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity  to 
Babe's  mother,  the  doctor  came,  and 
together  they  worked  to  overcome 
that  monster-demon  of  childhood — 
croup.  Now,  the  doctor  and  the 
mother  would  be  winning  in  the  fight; 
now,  the  monster  seemed  succeeding. 

"If  his  father  would  only  come!" 
wailed  Babe's  mother,  in  an  anguish; 
"of  all  times,  why  should  the  train 
be  late  to-night!" 

But,  at  last,  there  came  a  moment 
when  Babe  could  lie  peacefully,  with- 
out the  cruel  cough  shaking  him. 
His  teeathing  grew  more  gentle,  his 
head  cooler,  and  the  monster,  dis- 
mayed at  these  symptoms,  stole 
qtiietly  away. 

"Tiy  to  get  him  to  sleep,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  said  good  night;  "it 
will  do  the  little  chap  more  good  than 
the  medicine.  I  shall  be  in  again  in 
the  morning— early." 


Babe's  mother  lowered  the  light, 
until  it  shone  like  a  taper  in  the 
darkened  room;  then,  she  drew  the 
covering  about  Babe's  shoulders. 
She  was  whiter  than  Babe,  and  her 
eyes  had  a  wan,  tired,  heart-sick 
look  in  them,  that  roused  Babe  from 
the  lethargy  into  which  he  was  fall- 
ing. 

"I'm  sorry  I  was  bad,"  he  whis- 
pered; "I  won't  never  do  it  again,  I 
won't." 

"Do  what.  Babe?"  She  thought 
his  mind  was  wandering,  and  spoke 
to  soothe  him. 

"Go  wading,"  came  the  answer, 
with  startling  directness;  "and  I 
won't  never  do  it  again.  But  the 
water  was  so  sparkly  and  cool,  and 
there  was  ttirtles " 

Babe's  mother  stood  staring,  a 
hand  to  her  heart. 

"In wading, Babe!  When — ^where?" 

"But  I  won't  never  do  it  again!" 
cried  Babe,  in  despair. 

His  mother  sat  down  beside  him, 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  bed.  With 
his  hand  in  hers,  and  her  arm  under 
his  head,  he  told  her. 

When  he  had  finished,  there  was  a 
silence.  "  Tick-tock  ;  tick-tock,"  went 
the  little  blue  clock  on  the  mantel. 
At  last.  Babe  looked  up,  timidly. 
The  tears  were  overflowing  in  his 
mother's  eyes. 

"I'm  sorry!"  he  whimpered,  rub- 
bing his  cheek  against  her  arm. 

The  arm  suddenly  caught  him  up, 
and  held  him  tight  against  a  heart 
whose  beating  he  could  feel. 

"My  baby!  mother's  little  boy!" 
And,  though  the  tears  were  falling  on 
his  cheeks  and  hands.  Babe  thrilled 
with  happiness.     He  was  forgiven. 

Babe's  mother  held  him,  as  if  she 
could  never  let  him  go. 

"Can  you  forgive  your  mother, 
Babe,"  she  whispered,  her  Ups  on  his 
hair,  "even  if  she  can  never  forgive 
herself?" 

Babe  nestled  closer,  with  a  sleepy 
laugh. 

"Mothers  aren't  never  bad!"  he 
answered,  sagely. 

They    sat    together    in    the    great 
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rocking-chair,  Babe    in   his    mother's  "I   have   needed  you,"   she   whis- 

arms — ^undignified    for    five,    perhaps,  pered;  "oh,  my  husband,  how  I  have 

but  very  comforting.    Then,  as  Babe's  needed  you!" 

mother  was  singing  a  dehghtful  little  Babe's  father  looked  at  her  a  mo- 
song — all  about  a  frog  with  "a  sword  ment,  wondering;  then,  a  smile  that 
and  pistol  by  his  side" — the  door  had  in  it  all  the  joy  of  a  new  day, 
opened,  and  there  stood  father.  rose  like  the  sun  on  his  grave  face,  as, 
Babe  smiled  a  sleepy  welcome,  but  putting  an  arm  about  her  girlish 
he  was  too  steeped  in  drowsiness  to  shoulder,  he  led  her  out  of  the  dark- 
speak.  He  heard  his  mother's  whis-  ness  into  the  radiance  of  the  other 
pered,   "Hush!"  and  felt  the  pillow  room. 

sink    beneath    his    head.     With    one  And   Babe,  lying  snug  and  warm, 

lazy  eye,  he  watched  his  mother  cross  and  happy  with  that  happiness  con- 

the  room  on  tip-toe  and,  pausing,  lay  fession  brings,  turned  on  his  pillow, 

both  hands  on  father's  breast.  and,  smiling,  slept. 


at 


THE    SILVER    LINING 

T  MET  the  maiden  I  adore 

^     Upon  the  Avenue; 

She  wore  a  stunning  tailor-gown, 

A  dream  of  gold  and  blue. 
A  chap  I  hate  was  at  her  side. 

And  both  of  them,  alas! 
Were  so  absorbed  in  merry  chat 

That  neither  saw  me  pass. 

I  watched  them  enter  a  café, 

Where  oft  we  used  to  dine; 
My  fancy  saw  them  vis-à-vis 

Across  the  fruit  and  wine. 
But  one  reflection  gave  a  coat 

Of  sugar  to  the  pill  : 
This  time  it  was  the  other  man 

Who  had  to  pay  the  bill! 

Minna  Irving. 


HIS    PRACTICE 

1    I^NICKER — How  did  he  become  an  expert  accountant? 
N    -'^     Booker — Proving  to  his  wife  that  it  was  twelve  when  he  came  home  at 
three. 


JA 


WOMAN  doesn't  always  get  the  last  word — sometimes  she  is  talking  tc 
another  woman. 
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THE   FAITHFUL  DUGAN 


By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 


IT  was  not  that  Joyce  really  ob- 
jected to  paying  his  dinner  call; 
but  Mrs.  Callender's  extreme 
punctiliotisness,  the  lack  of  perspective 
that  made  her  class  social  obligations 
with  the  Ten  Commandments,  irri- 
tated him,  tempting  him  to  defiance. 
Mrs.  Callender  had  cut  him  for  two 
years,  with  portentous  solemnity,  be- 
cause he  had — ^what  the  dickens  had 
he  done?  It  was  something  about  an 
unpaid  dinner  call  when  Agnes  Callen- 
der came  out.  And,  now  that  chance 
had  restored  him  to  her  magisterial 
favor,  she  had  placed  him  firmly  on  her 
left  hand,  and  devoted  the  hours  of 
Rose's  coming-out  dinner  to  a  veiled 
lecture  on  social  obligations.  Rose 
seemed  like  a  nice  girl,  and  he  was 
ready  enough  to  celebrate  her  coming 
out,  and  help  her  have  a  good  time. 
But,  if  the  reconciliation  were  to  mean 
any  more  such  ordeals —  His  restless 
eyes  encotmtered  a  humorous  beam  in 
the  lazy  glance  of  Bobby  Redmond 
across  the  table.  Evidently,  he  too 
had  been  subjected  to  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance in  his  time.  A  mischievous 
desire  to  get  even  with  the  stately  and 
jeweled  autocrat  rose  in  Joyce's  rebel- 
liotis  soxil,  and,  at  that  instant,  he  hap- 
pened to  lift  his  glance  to  the  man  who 
was  serving  him. 

At  Mrs.  Callender's  table,  naturally, 
no  recognition  was  possible  between 
server  and  served;  yet,  the  kindly,  ugly 
face  of  good  old  Dugan,  who  had 
for  seven  years  presided  over  his  moth- 
er's table  in  the  days  of  their  prosper- 
ity, and  done  his  warm-hearted  best  to 
pamper  and  spoil  the  young  man  of  the 
house! — ^Joyce  could  have  cried  over 
the  meeting.  He  managed  a  mur- 
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mured,  "Well,  Dugan!**  as  his  hostess 
turned  aside,  and  saw  a  warm  light  in 
the  eye  nearest  him,  as  the  man  filled 
his  glass  with  an  arm  that  lingered  af- 
fectionately over  the  task. 

When  the  women  had  left  the  room, 
Joyce  turned  to  Dugan  with  out- 
stretched hand,  and  they  exchanged 
eager  questions  of  health  and  welfare. 
Then,  Joyce  came  back  to  the  present, 
with  a  sigh, 

"So,  now  you're  with  Mrs.  Callen- 
der," he  said,  his  tone  a  covert  ques- 
tion. Dugan  was  reserved  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mrs.  Callender.  This  gave  Joyce 
an  inspiration.  At  a  tentative  sug- 
gestion, Dugan  met  him  more  than 
half-way.  No  question  as  to  which 
side  held  his  loyalty  I  And,  presently, 
two  of  Joyce's  visiting-cards  were 
slipped  into  the  faithful  hand.  They 
were  to  be  presented  in  due  course, 
within  the  requisite  ten  days,  as  from 
a  punctilious  caller  who  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  find  the  ladies  not  at 
home.  There  was  tritmiph  in  Joyce's 
eye  as  he  joined  his  hostess  later. 

Rose  Callender,  like  so  many  daugh- 
ters of  dominant  women,  was  a  very 
attractive  girl  when  she  was  away  from 
home.  In  the  shadow  of  the  dowager, 
her  individuality  paled  and  shrank,  she 
became  a  placer  of  foot-stools,  and  an 
adjuster  of  lace  shawls.  She  quite 
adored  her  mother,  and,  when  a  man 
visitor  appeared,  never  dreamed  of  ap- 
propriating any  more  of  his  attention 
than  her  mother  graciously  turned  over 
to  her.  Mrs.  Callender's  daughters  did 
not  receive  callers  without  her;  which 
is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  she  was 
obliged  to  distribute  so  much  lofty  re- 
buke for  sins  of  omission. 
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It  was  Rose's  little  way  of  blossom- 
ing out  tinexpectedly  into  a  delicious 
spiritedness  that  wrought  Joyce's  un- 
doing. Finding  her  at  the  Towerses', 
where  he  had  gone  for  one  of  their 
famous  over-Simdays,  he  conceived  a 
kindly  idea  of  being  nice  to  her,  feeling 
vaguely  sorry  for  any  one  who  had  to 
be  brought  up  by  Mrs .  Callender .  That 
walk  down  the  length  of  Mrs.  Towers's 
drawing-room  with  a  cup  of  tea  in 
either  hand,  proved  afterward  the  most 
momentous  trip  of  his  life.  Rose  had 
just  been  driven  up  from  the  station, 
and  was  holding  her  cold  hands  to  the 
fire.  As  he  gave  her  the  tea,  she  lifted 
her  face,  with  the  Winter  red  bright  in 
her  cheeks,  and  Joyce,  usually  the  least 
clumsy  of  men,  forgot,  for  the  moment, 
his  other  cup.  There  was  an  ominous 
little  clatter,  and  then  a  brown  stream 
over  her  knee. 

"Don't  say  it  doesn't  matter;  I 
know  I've  spoiled  it,"  he  exclaimed, 
bending  over  her,  distressedly,  as  she 
rubbed  her  gown  with  his  handkerchief. 
She  looked  up  with  a  gleam  in  her  eyes, 
hesitating.     Then: 

**  It  feels  so  nice  and  warm!"  she  con- 
fided to  him,  with  a  little  rush  of 
laughter. 

Joyce  brought  fresh  tea,  and  loved 
her  from  that  moment. 

They  had  such  pleasant  times,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  which  followed, 
that  Bobby  Redmond,  who  always 
wanted  what  any  one  else  had,  and, 
being  richer  than  most,  generally 
got  it,  decided  that  he  was  missing 
something,  and  appropriated  Rose  to 
himself  Simday  evening.  Joyce  ac- 
knowledged irritably  that  Bobby  had 
other  weapons  besides  money — start- 
lingly  brown  eyes  set  in  a  white  skin,  a 
cleft  chin  and  a  straight  nose,  a  direct 
method  imvexed  by  subtleties;  while 
his  pltmipness  as  yet  only  produced  an 
effect  of  boyish  candor.  Joyce  him- 
self, comparatively  poor,  slight  of 
frame,  not  remarkable  of  feature,  was 
frankly  the  better  fellow  of  the  two; 
but  would  Rose  see  that  ?  And — ^more 
disheartening  still — ^would  Mrs.  Cal- 
lender? 

Mrs.  Callender's  attitude  was  shown 


with  appalling  clearness  a  couple  of 
nights  later,  at  a  dance  to  which  the 
hope  of  seeing  Rose  had  dragged  Joyce. 
Her  eagle  lorgnon  had  taken  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance;  Redmond  and 
Joyce  already  in  full  rivalry,  and  Rose 
more  than  half-inclined  the  wrong 
way,  of  course  !  Mrs.  Callender  closed 
her  lorgnon  with  a  click  that  meant 
business.  She  was  all  ready  for 
Joyce  when  he,  with  futile  diplomacy, 
took  the  chair  beside  her,  toward  the 
end  of  the  evening. 

"I  suppose  your  daughter  has  told 
you  what  a  delightful  Sunday  we  had 
at  the  Towerses',"  he  began,  with  a 
friendliness  that  mutely  begged  a  re- 
sponse. Mrs.  Callender  looked  him 
over,  coolly. 

**Ah — ^were  you  there?"  she  said. 
It  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Joyce 
accepted  it  manfully,  though  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

**I  was  so  fortunate,"  he  answered, 
gravely,  and,  for  an  instant,  their  eyes 
met.  Rose  came  back  at  that  mo- 
ment, laughing,  a  torn  length  of  chiffon 
held  up  in  one  hand. 

"I'm  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  help  of 
pins!"  she  said. 

Her  mother  rose.  **It  is  time  we 
went,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  a  formal 
bow  of  dismissal  to  Joyce. 

He  boldly  took  Rose's  hand.  "  Shall 
you  be  at  home  to-morrow?  "  he  asked. 
There  was  unmistakable  assent  in  her 
eyes,  but  before  she  cotdd  speak  her 
mother  interposed: 

"  My  dear,  you  have  an  engagement 
to-morrow  afternoon.  I  doubt  if  we 
shall  be  at  home  this  week  at  all,"  she 
added,  firmly,  to  Joyce,  and  he  could 
only  bow  stiffly  and  submit.  Rose's 
troubled  eyes  were  dutifully  lowered, 
and  she  looked  suddenly  small  and 
yotmg  and  helpless  as  she  followed  her 
imposing  parent  down  the  brilliant 
rooms. 

Joyce  had  been  clearly  forbidden  the 
house,  and  he  accepted  the  check 
grimly,  troubled,  yet  not  dismayed. 
But  he  reckoned  without  Dugan, 
whom,  indeed,  he  had  completely  for- 
gotten. The  following  day  being  the 
seventh  from  the  night  of  Rose's  coming 
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out,  Joyce's  cards  were  found  brazenly- 
spread  out  on  a  salver.  Mrs.  Callender 
stared  at  them  speechlessly,  Rose 
fltishing  and  paling  at  her  elbow,  then 
held  them  up  to  the  tmblinking  Dugan. 

"This  afternoon?  "  she  demanded,  in 
her  deepest  notes. 

Dugan  affirmed  it  cheerftdly,  and 
even  fixed  the  hour,  in  the  generosity 
of  his  devotion.  After  his  mistress  had 
swept  on,  he  returned  the  cards  to  his 
pocket.  Another  call  wotdd  do  his 
young  gentleman  no  harm  with  his 
punctilious  mistress.  Up-stairs,  Mrs. 
Callender  turned  to  her  daughter. 

**  That  —  I  —  consider  —  insolence,*' 
she  said,  heavily.  **You  will  please 
me  by  dropping  all  acquaintance  with 
this  young  man.  Rose.'' 

The  girl  went  to  her  room  in  dis- 
mayed silence.  Of  course,  in  one  way, 
it  was  very  brave  of  him  to  come, 
rather  splendid  and  defiant,  but — 
Her  dehcacy  was  offended,  and  she 
could  not  defend  him  from  the  charge 
of  bad  taste. 

Two  weeks  later,  Mrs.  Callender, .  in 
full  panoply  of  velvet  and  pearls,  took 
the  front  of  the  box,  distributing  Rose 
and  Bobby  Redmond  with  masterly 
nods,  and  prepared  to  give  a  dignified 
attention  to  *  '  Tristan .  '  '  Though  not  a 
glance  betrayed  her,  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that  Bobby  was  leaning  forward, 
elbow  on  knee,  directing  his  mur- 
mured confidences  to  the  back  of 
Rose's  chair,  and  her  stately  head  be- 
came even  more  erect.  Truly,  she  had 
done  well  by  her  children  !  Rose 's  some- 
what langtdd  response  did  not  trouble 
her;  the  affair,  in  her  eyes,  lay  wholly 
between  Redmond  and  herself.  After 
two  weeks  of  skilful  and  delicate  en- 
gineering, she  felt  that  she  cotdd  afford 
to  relax  a  little.  She  folded  her  hands 
complacently,  and  turned  her  back  on 
them  in  token  of  her  satisfaction. 

The  change  brought  her  within 
range  of  a  muttered  conversation  be- 
tween two  yoimg  men  in  the  next  box. 
For  all  their  caution,  their  voices  car- 
ried through  the  music,  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
ender's ears  were  terribly  keen. 

"Looks  as  if  old  Bobby  were  in  for 
it,"    she    heard,   presently,   and    her 


bosom  lifted  a  little,  though  not  a 
muscle  of  her  majestic  countenance  be- 
trayed her.     The  other  man  laughed. 

*'Not  he!  Told  me  last  night  she 
was  the  nicest  girl  he'd  ever  known, 
but  he  cotddn't  go  the  mother-in-law." 

"Well,  it  would  be  pretty  fierce," 
assented  the  first,  with  a  smothered 
laugh. 

"  Rather!  She's  keen  after  him,  too. 
He's  going  South  next  week,  duck- 
shooting.  Running  for  his  life,  I 
fancy.     Ever  been ?" 

The  conversation  drifted  to  other 
matters.  Mrs.  Callender  sat  with  per- 
fectly composed  features,  her  judicial 
eyes  on  the  stage.  When  the  curtain 
fell  on  the  act,  she  swept  the  house  in- 
differently with  her  glass,  then  turned 
to  her  daughter. 

"Mama,  Mr.  Redmond  has  been 
telling  me  about  a  trip  he  intends  to 
take — rduck-shooting,"  Rose  said,  with 
a  polite  effort,  after  general  conversa- 
tion. 

"Yes?  We  shall  miss  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Callender,  graciously.  There  was 
not  a  flaw  in  her  proud  serenity,  even 
in  the  dark  of  the  carriage  afterward, 
or  when  her  own  front  door  had  closed 
upon  them. 

The  next  day,  she  kept  her  room 
with  a  nervous  headache,  and  Rose, 
very  sorry  and  daughterly,  read  to 
her,  and  waited  on  her,  and  bore  with 
her  querulous  bitterness  until  late 
afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Callender  fell 
asleep,  and  she  was  free  for  a  qtiick 
walk.  The  Winter  sky  flamed  red 
behind  the  houses,  and  she  paused  a 
moment  on  the  steps  to  draw  a  deep 
breath  of  the  clean,  cool  air.  Then, 
the  red  flashed  up  into  her  cheeks,  and 
she  took  an  impulsive  step  forward. 

"I  haven't  seen  you  for  so  long!" 
Joyce  was  saying,  incoherently,  his 
wits  hopelessly  scattered  by  the  tremor 
of  the  hand  within  his. 

"  Weeks  and  weeks  !  "  Rose  laughed, 
radiantly,  and  then  self-possession  re- 
turned to  them  both,  and  they  walked 
up  the  Avenue  in  a  golden  haze,  con- 
scious of  a  red  sky  and  clean,  crisp  air 
and  shining  horses  and  beautiftd,  kind 
people  who  bowed  in  passing,  and  a 
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world  full  of  friendliness  that  centered 
about  them,  and  wished  them  well.  If 
Rose  had  a  guilty  pang,  it  did  not  last 
beyond  the  first  block,  and  the  matter 
of  the  call  was  wilfully  forgotten. 

The  Uttle  winding  paths  of  the  Park 
led  them  this  way  and  that,  without 
their  noticing.  When  a  stretch  of  ice 
caused  Rose  the  least  possible  slip,  he 
flimg  a  quick  arm  about  her  for  an  in- 
stant. After  that,  they  talked  blindly 
for  some  paces,  carrying  on  a  show  of 
casualness,  though  their  hearts  had 
stopped  at  that  moment  like  clocks  at 
an  earthquake.  The  sky  faded  out  and 
left  them  to  bare,  black  tree  stems  and 
thickening  darkness. 

*'We  must  go  back!"  she  said, 
startled.  And  so  they  retraced  the 
winding  paths,  laughing  like  guilty 
children  at  the  hour.  Just  before  they 
emerged,  his  hand  closed  over  hers  for 
a  moment,  and  they  gave  up  the  pre- 
tense of  words,  walking  with  averted 
faces. 

'*Rose!'*  he  whispered.  Her  shoul- 
der brushed  his  arm.  Then,  suddenly, 
something  within  her  took  fright,  and 
the  glamour  vanished  in  an  instant. 
After  all,  he  was  a  man  who  had 
offended  her  taste,  whom  her  mother 
did  not  wish  her  to  know.  It  was 
cold  and  dark,  and  she  ought  to  be 
at  home.  The  Httle  excursion  into 
romance  was  over. 

She  entered  her  house  guiltily,  trem- 
bling at  possible  questions,  just  as  her 
mother  trailed  languidly  down  the 
stairs. 

**  Ought  you  to  have  come  down, 
mama?  "  she  began,  eager  to  divert  at- 
tention. 

'*0h,  it  does  not  matter,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Callender,  turning  over  the  cards 
on  the  salver.  One  of  them  made 
her   pause    and   lift   her   lorgnon    as 


though  to  be  sure.  She  considered  a 
moment,  with  cold,  far-seeing  eyes. 
Then,  she  turned  to  the  attendant 
Dugan. 

'*When  did  Mr.  Joyce  call?"  she 
asked  ;  and  her  tone  was  mild. 

**  About  half  an  hour  ago,  madame; 
or  it  might  be  less,"  said  Dugan,  with 
an  air  of  conscientious  accuracy. 

Rose  stared  at  him,  blankly.  She 
opened  her  lips  to  speak,  then  hastily 
closed  them,  with  a  frightened  glance 
toward  her  mother,  and  bent  over 
the  card,  holding  it  with  fingers  that 
trembled.  It  was  most  extraordinary  I 
Her  mother's  voice  recalled  her  scat- 
tered wits. 

"  Rose,"  she  said,  indifferently,  turn- 
ing into  the  drawing-room,  "why 
don't  you  write  and  ask  Mr.  Joyce  to 
dine  with  us  some  night  next  week?" 

Rose's  eyes  were  amazingly  big. 
"  You — ^wish  me  to  ?  "  she  finally  stam- 
mered. 

"Certainly;  or  I  should  not  have 
suggested  it,"  was  the  majestic  an- 
swer. 

Rose,  after  her  mother  had  gone, 
turned  a  penetrating  glance  on  the 
old  servant.  "Dugan,"  she  began, 
firmly,  "Mr.  Joyce  did  not  call  this 
afternoon." 

"Indeed,  miss,"  he  was  protesting; 
but  she  cut  him  short  with  a  sudden 
light  of  inspiration  in  her  eyes. 

"And  he  did  not  call  that  other 
time!"  she  exclaimed.  The  man 
would  have  lied  valiantly  for  his  dear 
young  gentleman,  but  she  ran  up- 
stairs, singing,  and  gave  him  no  chance. 

"And  there  I've  gone  and  made 
trouble  for  him!"  said  Dugan,  sor- 
rowfully. 

But  Joyce  bore  no  malice,  and  Rose 
was  equally  forgiving,  and  Mrs.  Cal- 
lender never  knew. 


^1^ 


A    PREFERENCE 

r^lRL — I  always  take  a  hansom. 

^^    Chappie — With  you,  I'd  prefer  to  take  a  buss. 
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By  Frank  Roe  Batchelder 


w 


HAT  shall  I  call  my  little  nook 
That's  sacred  to  the  Pipe  and  Book? 


SHE 


At  least,  it  must  not  be  *'  The  Den  ;  " 
That's  used  by  myriads  of  men. 

I 
"Sanctum  Sanctorum"  wotildn't  do? 

SHE 

That's  ancient,  and  pedantic,  too. 
Choose  something  bright  and  to  the  point. 

I 
Well,  then,  suppose  we  say  *'The  Joint  "P 

SHE 

But  that  suggests  "the  other  half;" 
Besides,  there's  nothing  here  to  quaflf. 

I 
There  will  be,  though,  behind  that  screen! 

SHE 

Then,  why  not  say  "The  New  Canteen"? 

I 
You're  scoffing,  now.     Why  not  "  The  Club  "  P 

SHE 

In  lieu  of  that,  I'd  say  "  The  Tub." 

I 
Wash-,  bath-,  or  butter-,  if  you  please? 

SHE 

Foolish!  I  mean  Diogenes — 
Because  you're  very  wise,  you  seel 
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Come,  come;  you're  only  teasing  me; 
Be  serious. 

SHE 

And  so  I  will. 
•'The  Scribblery"  might  fill  the  bill. 


Too  much  like  *'  Snuggery,"  and  that 
I  always  thought  uncommon  flat. 

SHE 


What  do  you  say  to  "The  Retreat"? 
I  think,  myself,  that's  rather  neat. 


It's  inappropriate,  at  least; 

I'm  neither  general  nor  priest. 

I'd  thought  of  this:  "The  Upper  Berth.** 

SHE 

Say  "Section" — get  your  money's  worthi 

I 
Don't  jest — I  want  a  clever  name. 

SHE 

"The  Sonnet  Shop"  might  urge  its  claim; 
Or,  would  you  like  "The  Studio"? 


Oh,  that  would  never  do,  you  know! 
Why,  every  "fakir"  known  to  fame 
Has  a  first  mortgage  on  that  name. 

SHE 

Well,  here's  a  better  one  :  "The  Cave.** 

I 
H'm !     Isn't  that  almost  too  grave? 

SHE 

Then,  you'll  of  course  reject  "The  Cell**? 
Now,  that's  tmique — I  like  it  well. 

I 

Oh,  for  a  monk  'twould  be  sublime — 
Or  any  one  who's  "doing  time." 

SHE 

Well,  if  you  don't  "do"  Time,  you  goose» 
For  loafing  here  you've  no  excuse. 
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Why  not  "  The  Lounge,"  or  just  "  The  Nook  "  ? 

SHE 

But  what  about  the  Pipe  and  Book? 
I  thought  they  were  supposed,  my  dear, 
To  be  the  idols  worshiped  here. 
•*The  Pipery  "  sounds  rather  new. 


Too  artificial — that  won't  do. 
"The  Castle/'  now — is  that  too  vain? 

SHE 

Ah!  now  I  have  it:  call  it  "Spain"! 

I 
Why  "  Spain  "  ?     Your  meaning  isn't  dear. 

SHE 

Because  you  build  air-castles  here. 

I 
The  Book  and  Pipe  we  still  neglect. 

SHE 

"The  Smokehouse,"  then,  you'll  not  reject? 
Or,  say  "The  Burrow"— that  woidd  fit 
A  bookworm's  haunt,  you  must  admit. 


My  love,  I  fear  this  name  will  be 
A  thing  on  which  we  can't  agree. 
'Twas  just  a  common  Room  before; 
Suppose  I  paint  upon  the  door 
A  simple  phrase  that  fits  the  case. 
And  tells  the  story:  ''Jack— His  Placed 

A    CHANGE    OF    OPINION 

^^V/'ES,  my  poor  Willie  is  married,  and  his  marriage  is  the  saddest  mistake, 
^  though  he  hasn't  found  it  out  yetl  Ah,  well,  no  one  but  a  mother  can 
really  see  the  faults  of  a  son's  wife!" 

"Too  bad  he  did  not  marry  that  lovely  girl  you  liked  so  much!  You  re- 
member, you  said  she  was  a  perfect  model,  and  you  were  so  happy  that  he  had 
chosen  such  a  gentle,  amiable,  womanly  girl.  Her  name  was  Gertrude — Ger- 
trude Snow." 

"Why — er — ah — ^he — he  married  Gertrude  Snow!" 
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THE    GOLDEN    LIE 

I  WOULD  not  hear  the  truth — ah,  no!     Repeat 
That  thou  wilt  love  me  till  the  stars  grow  cold! 
I  had  far  rather  that  I  be  not  told 
The  measured  length  of  Love's  *' forever"!     Cheat 
My  heart  with  vows,  still  glowing  and  unworn, 
That  lovers  through  all  centuries  have  sworn 
While  they  knelt  prayerful  at  their  ladies*  feet! 

I  would  not  hear  the  truth!    Though  Time  be  fleet, 
Tell  me  our  days  shall  linger  in  Love's  thrall! 
I  know  that  flowers  fade,  and  planets  fall — 

Pour  me  the  lotus- wine  of  Love's  deceit! 
Take  oath  "forever"!    With  that  golden  lie 
Veil  Truth,  the  Gorgon!    Time  enough  to  die 

When  we  shall  find  such  falsehood  no  more  sweet! 

Elisabeth  R.  Finley. 


HIS    CHIEF    CONCERN 

SHE — You  must  see  papa,  dear,  about  our  marriage.     But  don't  be  anxious 
about  the  outcome. 
He — What  I'm  anxious  about  is  the  income. 


¥ 


FAME'S    LADDER 
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*HE  average  young  woman  doesn't  wish  to  see  her  thirtieth  birthday;  yet, 
when  she  has  seen  it,  she  would  like  to  see  it  again. 
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By  Elizabeth  Duer 


THE  American  ariistocrat  is  pass- 
ing; he  is  yielding  place  to  the 
rich  man.  As  a  personage, 
he  is  becoming  as  rare  as  the  platy- 
pus, that  connecting  link  between  the 
slow-moving  and  the  flying,  and,  like 
the  strange  quadruped,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  survival.  His  prestige 
has  been  taken  from  him  by  the  new- 
bom  child  of  to-day,  the  plutocrat, 
a  modem  production,  whose  past 
seems  to  concern  no  one,  and  whose 
future  is  still  a  riddle,  but  whose 
present  is  regarded  by  the  outside 
world  with  amazement,  respect  and 
envy. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  aris- 
tocrat has  passed  his  usefulness.  He 
still  has  representatives,  descendants 
of  the  country's  great  men;  but  the 
days  when  he  could  do  great  deeds  are 
over;  for  present  emergencies,  he  lacks  - 
adaptabiUty.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  we  needed  brave  and  in- 
telligent gentlemen.  These  we  found 
in  our  aristocratic  class,  and,  remem- 
bering their  achievements,  we  are  too 
apt  to  assume  that  qualities  such  as 
theirs  are  the  only  ones  that  can 
make  their  mark.  It  is  true,  these 
distinguished  patriots  made  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  the  plutocrat  who  is 
developing  it;  it  is  he  who  now  em- 
bodies its  necessities.  Not  only  otu* 
worship  of  money  has  given  him  his 
supremacy,  but  our  recognition  of  his 
services — ^perhaps,  too,  our  Yankee 
reverence  for  brains.  We  are  proud 
of  him  as  the  exponent  of  national 
ability,  and  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  same  business  capacity  lurks  in 
us  all,  only  waiting  the  golden  mo- 
ment of  opporttinity  to  place  us  by 
77 


his  side.  Moreover,  example  upon 
example  has  shown  that  the  intelli- 
gence, that  amassed  a  princely  fortune 
produces  also  a  fairly  respectable 
prince,  enormously  receptive  in  cul- 
ture, generous  and  magnificent.  What 
wonder  that  society  is  willing  to  be 
represented  by  such  a  one,  even  though 
he  may  fail  to  conform  to  old-fash- 
ioned standards  in  minor  particulars! 
There  is  no  question  of  making  the 
best  of  him;  he  has  made  such  a  good 
best  of  himself,  that  even  we  of  an 
older  generation  like  him  as  well  as 
the  original  article,  the  aristocrat, 
whose  claims  are  hard  to  define  in 
plain  speech,  but  whose  departing 
charm  is  still  fraught  with  romance. 
To  elucidate  this  charm,  and  to  under- 
stand the  class  that  is  vanishing,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  when  we  were  still  virtually 
English. 

The  Revolution,  in  giving  us  a 
separate  nationality,  had  not  destroyed 
time-honored  traditions.  Our  man- 
ners and  customs  were  English,  bred 
in  the  bone;  our  point  of  view  that 
of  the  Mother  Country.  Freedom  and 
equahty  were  political  terms  that  no 
one  dreamed  of  applying  to  social 
life.  What  gave  position  at  that  time 
was  inherited  distinction.  Its  pos- 
session was  free  from  self-conscious- 
ness— simply  an  advantage  of  birth, 
which  that  Providence  who  had  al- 
ways shown  an  affinity  to  hierarchies, 
saw  fit  to  bestow  on  a  favored  class. 
The  community  was  divided  by  the 
grace  of  God  into  gentlemen — ^and 
others;  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
exact  to  say,  gentlemen,  their  serv- 
ants and  others.     The  privacy  of  these 
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gentlemen  concerned  themselves  only; 
there  were  no  ** social  happenings" 
heralded  in  their  newspapers  to  force 
notoriety  upon  family  life.  How  it 
would  have  astonished  those  early 
aristocrats,  if  they  could  have  anti- 
cipated the  fictitious  importance  later 
days  would  attach  to  their  privi- 
leges ! 

Perhaps,  in  theory,  the  newly  rich 
may  smile  at  the  claims  of  long  de- 
scent, but,  in  practice,  they  seem  sur- 
prisingly willing  to  court  the  class 
tradition  has  placed  above  them;  in- 
deed, such  association  is  usually  the 
crowning  glory  of  their  success. 

'*  With  a  great  price  obtained  I  this 
freedom,*'  the-  modem  centurion  of 
plutocracy  exclaims,  and  the  aristo- 
crat might  well  reply,  **  But  I  was  bom 
free."  The  right  to  take  rank  among 
his  peers  underlies  his  whole  attitude 
toward  life.  He  neither  over-esti- 
mates the  position  of  others,  nor  dis- 
trusts his  own  fitness.  His  place  in 
life  is  inalienably  his  own,  unless  for- 
feited by  conduct  unbecoming  a  gen- 
tleman. How  few  lapses  there  were 
among  the  old  gentry  from  their  high 
estate  is  greatly  to  their  credit.  Now 
and  then,  a  rumor  comes  down 
through  the  past  century  that  some 
ancestor  of  a  historic  family  had  been 
under  a  cloud,  but  his  misdeeds  were 
spoken  of  with  dignified  reserve,  and 
his  children  reinstated  in  the  position 
their  progenitor  had  disgraced.  Class 
feeling  did  much  toward  preserving 
the  prestige  of  our  old  families. 
There  was  among  them  a  sense  of 
mutual  obligation  and  interdepend- 
ence that  would  seem  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  individual  life  of  to-day. 
Undoubtedly,  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
upper  class  were  responsible  for  the 
closeness  of  its  afiiUations.  You  can 
hardly  trace  back  four  generations  in 
any  family  tree,  without  coming  upon 
a  network  of  relationship  and  inter- 
marriage that  makes  the  whole  order 
kin.  Proud  and  exclusive,  in  spite 
of  the  simplicity  that  marked  their 
life,  the  doors  of  these  aristocrats  were 
seldom  open  to  the  invasion  of  out- 
siders.    They    needed    no    reinforce- 


ments from  the  ranks  below,  and 
families  did  not  die  out  in  those  xig- 
orous  times.  Each  patrician  dame 
presented  her  liege  lord  with  at  least 
a  dozen  little  representatives,  and 
neither  bemoaned  the  inconvenience 
nor  feared  for  their  future  welfare. 

The  mission  of  the  girls  was  to 
marry  within  their  own  class,  while 
the  boys  were  brought  up  to  be  use- 
ful, self-supporting  citizens.  Idleness 
was  not  encouraged,  for  the  family 
fortune,  no  matter  how  ample, 
ceased  to  merit  the  name  when  divided 
among  twelve.  The  sort  of  shiftless- 
ness  which,  nowadays,  contents  itself 
with  an  income  barely  suificient  to 
pay  club  dues,  and  to  board  a  polo 
pony,  was  unheard  of;  a  gentleman 
owed  more  than  that  to  himself. 

Not  being  cursed  with  the  laws  of 
primogeniture,  each  child  had  an 
equal  place  and  an  equal  share;  and, 
if  there  happened  to  be  a  black  sheep 
in  the  flock,  there  were  plenty  of 
worthy  sons  left  to  carry  on  the  name. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  affirm  that 
the  passing  of  our  aristocracy  is  co- 
incident with  the  passing  of  the  large 
family. 

The  old-time  gentlefolk  were  care- 
ftd  as  to  ways  and  means  in  getting 
rich,  and  chose  their  professions 
among  such  as  were  thought  to  be- 
come persons  of  position.  The 
church,  the  law  and  medicine  were 
considered  preeminently  respectable 
— ^with  a  slight  partiality  toward  the 
law.  Banking  and  shipping  were  tol- 
erated; while  the  army  and  navy 
boasted  the  best  blood  in  the  land. 
To  be  a  broker  of  any  kind  was  de- 
plored, and  retail  trade  was  a  posi- 
tive bar  to  social  recognition.  The 
arts  were  mistrusted.  A  son  who 
thumped  the  piano,  or  scraped  the 
fiddle,  could  hardly  come  to  much 
good,  and  a  painter  had  to  attain 
success  before  he  met  with  much 
sympathy.  An  architect  was  more 
kindly  judged,  because  his  fancy  was 
bound  by  utility;  but  the  one  only- 
genius  positively  admired  was  the 
hterary  man.  Ovs  old  American  aris- 
tocracy respected  letters. 
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As  money  came  by  slow  and  time- 
honored  channels,  great  forttmes  were 
rare,  and  the  contrasts  in  expenditure, 
among  those  in  the  same  social  plane, 
by  no  means  noticeable.  Now,  hos- 
pitality has  become  a  fine  art,  and 
to  return  entertainments  of  lavish  mag- 
nificence with  the  simple  resources 
of  an  ordinary  establishment,  re- 
quires a  courage  and  self-respect  of  no 
mean  order. 

Naturally,  it  was  the  women,  then 
as  now,  who  gave  society  its  tone,  and 
their  characters  were  a  strange  con- 
glomeration of  the  high-minded  and 
the  petty.  Their  experience  was  usu- 
ally confined  to  their  own  narrow 
circle — ^not  cosmopolitan,  as  at  pres- 
ent— ^and,  consequently,  full  of  tradi- 
tional prejudice.  But  the  Revolu- 
tionary women  had  been  bred  in  a 
school  of  great  events,  and  under  the 
ennobling  pressure  of  person;  J  interest, 
in  a  struggle  which  demanded  the  sac- 
rifice of  aU  that  was  dearest,  and  the 
result  was  an  elevation  of  character 
that  persisted  through  several  genera- 
tions. To  this  was  added  an  execu- 
tive ability  in  household  economics 
little  understood  to-day. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  lr.st  century, 
domestic  comfort  lay  largely  with  the 
lady  of  the  house.  It  was  on  her  in- 
telligence— ^what  Mrs.  Stowe  calls  her 
"facidty" — ^brought  to  bear  upon 
home  administration,  that  the  family 
welfare  depended.  Housekeeping  was 
a  business  necessitating  an  especial 
training,  which  passed  from  mother  to 
daughter.  Entertaining  meant  an 
amount  of  preparation,  on  the  part  of 
the  hostess,  that  most  modern  women 
would  shrink  from  facing.  To  keep  a 
dozen  children  in  order,  to  oversee  the 
manufacture  of  half  the  things  now 
found  at  the  grocer's,  to  wash  up  the 
fine  breakfast-cups,  and  to  superintend 
the  family  sewing — all  entered  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  first  ladies  of  the  land. 
They  took  their  reading  seriously,  and 
formed  their  literary  taste  upon  Pope 
and  Addison,  and  dipped  deep  in  the 
well  of  English  undefÛed.  As  novels 
came  more  into  fashion,  they  delighted 
in  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Austen,  and 


then  in  Scott.  Their  minds  were  not 
sullied  by  a  polyglot  impression  of  sen- 
suality in  half  the  different  languages 
of  Europe,  and,  if  the  restriction  of 
their  reading  made  them  narrow  and 
unsympathetic,  and  less  able  to  deal 
justly  with  the  facts  of  life,  it  gave 
their  minds  a  purity  which  many 
might  covet  to-day.  Our  present  fa- 
miliarity with  vice  has  made  us  some- 
what callous  to  its  **  hideous  mien." 
Our  grandmothers  actually  preferred 
decent  behavior,  even  in  books. 

These  strong-minded  old  ladies  knew 
exceedingly  well  what  they  would  tol- 
erate, and  what  was  offensive.  A  cer- 
tain formality  w".s  preserved,  even  in 
the  family  circle.  ChiHren  and  serv- 
ants were  taught  to  submit  to  disci- 
pline. The  habit  of  command,  so  large 
a  factor  in  the  dignity  of  the  best  man- 
ners., was  of  necessity  fostered.  The 
heads  of  the  house  made  themselves 
respected  ;  their  authority  was  law,  and 
they  exacted  a  kind  of  home  etiquette 
now  fast  disappearing  from  the  land. 

The  young  people  were  not  allowed 
to  run  up  intimacies  where  their  par- 
ents did  not  visit.  Such  terms  as 
"high-bred"  and  "vulgar,"  "well- 
bom"  and  "common,"  were  applied 
with  a  plain  directness  of  speech  that 
we,  of  to-day,  would  find  brutal — or, 
worse — ^impolitic.  We  have  had  a  vis- 
ion since  then  as  of  a  great  sheet  let 
down  by  the  four  corners,  wherein  is  a 
fine  assemblage  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  rich  men,  and  the  message 
added,  "What  gold  has  cleansed,  that 
call  not  thou  common." 

Alack  and  alas  !  the  melancholy  truth 
is  that  gold  does  cleanse;  it  elimi- 
nates a  whole  class  of  mean  motives 
and  self-deceptions  which  beset  the  no- 
blest when  fortune  is  ebbing,  and  pride 
is  brought  low.  As  for  the  fortunes  of 
our  old  American  gentry,  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  ebbed  with  the  Civil  War. 
In  the  South,  there  was  annihilation  of 
property;  in  the  North,  long-existing 
depression,  and  out  of  the  general  dis- 
aster rose  the  first  plutocrats.  Then, 
we  called  these  sudden  riches  shoddy^ 
and  looked  askance  at  the  possessor; 
but,  in  many  cases,  the  money  was 
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honestly  made  in  supplying  the  needs 
of  Government  at  a  critical  time,  and 
not,  as  the  name  implied,  by  carrying 
out  contracts  in  the  cheapest  way. 

Still,  even  thirty  years  ago,  the 
newly  rich  were  not  welcomed,  as  now; 
a  probation  was  required,  possibly  a 
marriage  into  one  of  the  old  families, 
which  would  stand  sponsor  for  the  as- 
pirant for  social  recognition.  Some 
questions  were  asked  as  to  how  he 
came  by  his  money.  We  felt  an  inter- 
est in  the  means,  as  well  as  the  residt. 
Now,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
rich  enough  to  make  his  recognition 
worth  while;  and,  then,  we  trust  to 
luck  that  he  is  going  to  turn  out 
the  good  fellow  we  would  fain  believe 
him. 

After  all,  in  judging  ourselves  and 
others,  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  men  who  make  the 
times,  as  the  times  that  make  the  men. 
We  attribute  to  plutocratic  influence, 
a  host  of  modern  sins,  which,  in  real- 
ity, are  the  outcome  of  an  age  of  pres- 
sure. The  haste  to  get  rich,  the  craze 
for  luxury,  the  mad  rush  for  amuse- 
ment, may  be  crying  evils,  but  only  be- 
cause of  their  excess;  a  modified  greed 
would  be  a  healthy  ambition.  But 
there  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  air. 
We  seem  in  the  toils  of  some  great  me- 
chanical phantom  that  is  revolution- 
izing our  ideas,  even  to  the  minutest 
details  of  living.  So  many  things  have 
been  brought  within  our  reach  that  we 
want  to  grasp  them  all.  It  is  the  bot- 
tled-up  thrift  and  parsimony  of  our 
ancestors  revenging  itself — their  own 
qualities  become  wanton.  All  proc- 
esses of  maturing  by  time  are  thrown 
out,  and  science  called  in  to  replace 
Nature. 

Our  only  motto  seems  to  be, 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 

well 
It  were  done  quickly." 

Whether  it  is  centrifugal  cream,  or 
incubator  babies,  or  the  gentleman 
made  out  of  the  office-boy,  well  made 
or  ill,  it  is  all  one  to  us;  any  device 
to  save  time  and  labor  is  acceptable. 
Sometimes,  Nature  hits  back,  and  lays 


us  low  with  nervous  prostration.  She 
does  not  pretend  to  adapt  herself  to 
new  conditions  in  a  day. 

To  accommodate  ourselves  to  this 
whirl,  we  ought  to  have  a  new  nervous 
system,  and,  certainly,  a  new  ston^ich 
— ^a  new  digestion — ^mental  and  phys- 
ical, to  take  in  the  necessary  reading 
and  business  and  travel,  the  chemically 
preserved  foods  and  adulterated  drinks 
we  are  expected  to  assimilate.  Per- 
haps, the  next  generation  may  find  the 
equipment;  but  to  those  unfortunates 
who,  like  the  aristocrat,  are  nearing 
their  goal,  the  age  seems  overstrained 
to  the  breaking  point.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  go  back  to  a  time  when  the 
reward  of  effort  was  leisure,  rather  than 
fresh  opportunity  for  more  exertion. 
It  would  even  be  pleasant  to  go  back 
to  old-time  hospitality,  and  escape  the 
stereotyped  perfection  of  a  chef's  menu  ; 
to  warm  our  blood  with  a  little  good 
port  or  old  Madeira,  instead  of  merely 
loosening  our  tongues  with  the  inevit- 
able champagne  ;  once  more  to  see  the 
table  stripped  to  its  polished  mahog- 
any at  the  end  of  dinner,  and  the  des- 
sert set  out  on  its  mirror-like  surface. 
We  would  even  listen  patiently  to  the 
gossip  of  our  host  about  the  different 
decanters  of  Madeira  making  their  slow 
round  in  their  silver  coasters,  each  with 
its  name  tied  to  its  neck — "  Wanderer," 
or  ** Eclipse."  or  "Juno'* — ^usually 
christened  by  the  vessel  that  brought 
it;  and  we  should  forbear  to  smile  at 
the  economy  that  withheld  fresh  wine- 
glasses', but  furnished  finger-bowls  with 
two  lips,  in  which  a  pair  of  wine-glasses 
could  be  washed  and  cooled  at  the  same 
time.  A  very  keen  taste  belonged  to 
the  past  generations — a  taste  unviti- 
ated  by  too  much  tobacco  and  cock- 
tails and  whiskey;  ancestral  excesses 
found  revenge  in  gout,  pure  and  simple, 
rather  than  premature  senility.  There 
seems  a  patriarchal,  if  reprehensible, 
simplicity  in  importing  your  own  wine, 
and  liking  it  a  little  too  well,  like  Noah 
planting  his  vine,  and  falling  a  victim 
to  his  own  vintage.  Then,  too,  there 
was  something  deliberate  and  respect- 
able in  laying  it  down  in  your  cellar 
forty  years  before  you  meant  to  drink 
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it,  and  passing  it  on  to  yotir  children 
after  you. 

Then,  it  was  distinguished  to  be  de- 
Kberate;  the  highest  class  was  truly  a 
leisure  class.  Now,  the  greater  the 
man  the  more  overwhelming  his  af- 
fairs. No  day-laborer  is  more  pressed 
for  time  than  our  plutocrat.  It  is  the 
one  only  thing  he  is  unwilling  to 
give  to  his  friends.  The  door  of  his 
house  is  guarded  by  a  colossus  in  liv- 
ery, to  say,  "Not  at  'ome,"  with 
haughty  grace,  and  the  privacy  of  his 
business  sanctum  is  confided  to  the 
keeping  of  a  phalanx  of  office-boys,  the 
youngest  of  whom  is  capable  of  asking 
the  King  of  England  to  state  his  busi- 
ness before  submitting  his  card.  The 
reason  for  all  this  is  sufficiently  pa- 
tent; but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  play  the 
part  of  peri  at  the  gates  of  paradise. 

Modem  custom  sanctions  much  that 
an  older  courtesy  would  have  found 
insufferable.  It  would  have  been 
thought  vulgar  to  obtrude  business 
methods  into  private  life;  to  answer  a 
personal  letter  by  dictation  to  a  type- 
writer, or  to  invite  yotir  friends  to  din- 
ner by  an  exchange  of  messages  over 
the  telephone  between  your  butler  and 
theirs.  We  are  willing  to  concede  the 
coBMnon-sense  of  such  practices,  but 
we  must  consider  them,  to  say  the 
least,  inelegant.     It  is  impossible  not 


to  regret  the  loss  of  breeding  that  is 
passing  with  the  aristocrat;  but,  if  we 
can  save  something  of  his  picturesque- 
ness  and  dignity  and  chivalrous  bear- 
ing, to  soften  the  harsh  utilitarianism 
of  to-day,  he  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

It  is  easier  to  lament  the  past  than  to 
appreciate  the  present,  unless  you  hap- 
pen still  to  be  in  the  rush  and  whirl  of 
current  events.  Looking  backward  is 
a  process  apt  to  gild  the  days  that  are 
no  more  with  sunset  glories. 

There  was  a  deep  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  old  Greek  myth  of  the 
Graiae,  the  three  gray  sisters,  who  were 
always  singing  their  melancholy  song 
of  why  the  old  times  were  better  than 
the  new,  and  getting  their  only  view  of 
life  through  one  solitary  eye  that  occa- 
sionally they  interchanged  among 
them.  I  am  afraid  the  picture  is  only 
too  accurate  of  all  the  gray  heads  and 
gray  beards  since  the  world  began. 
They  are,  in  reality,  scolding  the  times 
for  the  loss  of  their  own  youth.  Ah, 
well!  "Old  friends,  old  times,  old 
manners,  old  books,  old  wine,'*  are  best 
for  old  people  who  have  not  the  spring 
and  power  of  adaptation  to  conform 
themselves  to  new;  but,  to  those  few 
whose  imaginations  are  still  aflame, 
and  whose  hearts  are  still  in  touch  with 
young  life,  the  promise  of  the  future 
spreads  out  fair. 


BOTH    WIN 

T  'D  been  thinking  for  weeks  of  some  way  to  propose, 
•*•      And  no  phrase  could  I  frame,  though  I  wooed  her  by  looks; 
For  it's  hard  to  make  love  to,  as  every  one  knows, 
The  talented  author  of  two  or  three  books. 


But  it  chanced  that,  one  day,  she  was  talking  of  fame, 
Of  her  work  with  the  pen,  and  confessed  the  design 

Of  her  girlhood's  career  was — to  win  her  a  name. 
So,  she  couldn't  say  **  No,"  when  I  offered  her  mine! 

Roy  Parrbll  Grbbne. 
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A    SONG   OF    SEASONS 

T  SAW  her  first  one  fair  Spring  day, 
-■■     And  she  was  like  the  Spring, 
With  all  the  joyousness  of  May, 

When  earth  and  heaven  sing. 
And  there  and  then  within  my  heart 

Love  grew  exceedingly; 
She,  Love  and  I,  we  walked  apart — 

Oh,  Love  was  sweet  to  me! 

I  saw  her  in  the  Summer,  too — 

Oh,  Love  was  sweet  to  me! 
And  Love  like  Summer  softly  grew, 

Languorous,  flowery. 
Love  breathed  a  wondrous  perfimied  air» 

And  sang  a  passioned  tune  ; 
And,  oh,  my  joy  was  sweet  and  rare — 

Oh,  rare  and  sweet  as  Jime! 

Alas,  alas,  when  Autumn  came, 

And  leaf  and  flower  faded. 
Love  faded,  too,  oh,  quite  the  same; 

Yea,  Love  grew  old  and  jaded. 
And,  when  the  Winter's  winding-sheet 

Of  snow  lay  still  and  white, 
Love,  too,  was  buried,  as  was  meet, 

For  Love  was  dead — oh,  quite! 

But,  surely  Spring  will  come  again. 

The  happy,  budding  Spring, 
When  earth  forgets  its  Winter  pain 

When  all  the  joy-bells  ring. 
Then  Love  will  rise  again  to  life. 

With  red,  red  blood  a-swirl; 
And  he  will  take  my  hand  and  lead 

Me  to  another  girl! 


Carleton  Stuart. 


H 


IN    THE    SUMMER-TIME 

E — ^What  did  you  think  when  I  first  made  love  to  you? 
She — I  was  afraid  you  were  in  earnest. 


*^TT'S  hard  to  lose  one's  relatives,"  said  the  poor  man,  insinuatingly. 
■*•     "Hard?"  grpwled  the  millionaire.     **Why,  it's  almost  impossible!" 
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By  Richard  D.  Ware 


THE  two  sturdy,  mountain-bred 
horses  were  carrying  along,  at 
a  swinging  trot,  the  heavy 
wagon  with  its  eight  passengers.  An- 
other wagon,  loaded  with  a  small 
Cheops  of  trunks,  followed  close  be- 
hind them,  its  horses  apparently  quite 
ready  to  try  conclusions  with  the  pair 
in  front,  if  circumstances  and  their 
driver  permitted. 

About  three  hours  before  this,  the 
drivers  had  found  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  horses  quiet,  while  they 
had  been  waiting  in  front  of  the  pretly 
log  camp  which  the  travelers  had 
turned  over  to  the  squirrels  until  an- 
other Summer  should  come. 

One  of  the  drivers  had  remarked, 
"The  horses  are  feelin'  pretty  good 
this  evenin',  Si;"  to  which  Ins  com- 
panion had  replied,  **So  they  be, 
Will'um,  and  a  good  thing,  too,  con- 
siderin';  but  I  guess  we  can  maJce  it. 
Whoa  up,  there!'* 

The  young  people  had  decided  to 
enjoy  the  whole  of  that  last  day  at 
the  camp,  and  drive  out  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  village  where  they  were  to 
take  the  train  a  little  after  ten  o'clock. 
The  moon  was  to  be  full  that  night, 
and  the  programme  seemed,  in  antici- 
pation, to  be  a  glorious  finish  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  houst-party.  Silas 
Upham,  master  of  the  horse  and  gen- 
eral traffic-manager  of  the  settlement 
down  the  lake,  had  been  consulted, 
and  had  "  lowed  as  how  they  could 
do  it  if  they  got  started  right;"  so, 
the  matter  was  settled. 

Silas    and    his    factotum,    William 

Higgins,    duly     appeared     with     the 

wagons  in  the  little  clearing  in  front 

of  the  camp  at  the  appointed  time. 

«3 


The  four  guides  made  their  embar- 
rassed adieus,  and  started  down  the 
lake  in  their  canoes.  The  men  in  the 
party  brought  out  the  trunks,  and 
stowed  them  in  the  baggage-wagon. 
Two  pretty  girls  climbed  into  their 
seats  in  the  other  wagon,  and  settled 
themselves  among  the  fishing-rods  and 
gun-cases.  The  hostess  took  a  final 
look  about  the  big  living-room  and  at 
the  shuttered  windows,  before  turn- 
ing the  key  in  the  heavy  storm-door. 
The  men  stood  near  her  on  the  piazza. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 
something  to  happen  next,  but  noth- 
ing did.  Silas  examined  his  silver 
time-piece.  The  hostess  said  some- 
thing, and  one  of  the  men  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  answered  her. 

"She  will  be  ready  in  a  minute," 
said  the  hostess.  "You  mustn't  be 
hard  on  her.  Jack,  though  I  will  ad- 
mit she  is  aggravating  at  times.  I 
was  not  at  all  sure  how  she  wotild  fit 
in  at  the  camp  when  I  asked  her  to 
come.  She  has  always  had  her  own 
maid,  and  isn't  used  to  waiting  on 
herself.  I  will  go  in  and  see  if  I  can 
hurry  things." 

"Waiting  on  herself!"  repeated  the 
man  to  his  two  friends;  "I  should  say 
not.  Every  one  has  to  wait  on  her 
and  for  her,  for  that  matter.  What 
she  needs  is  discipline." 

"Why  don't  you  give  it  to  her. 
Pemberton?"  asked  one  of  the  other 
men,  with  a  laugh. 

"Oh,  Jack!"  called  the  girl  in 
brown,  from  the  wagon. 

"I've  troubles  of  my  own,"  said 
Pemberton,  as  he  went  down  the  steps. 

The  other  two  men  lighted  cigarettes, 
and  sat  on  the  railing  of  the  piazza» 
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looking  out  at  the  lake.  Silas  took 
another  observation,  and  turned  in  his 
seat,  impatiently.  *'You  better  go 
'long  with  the  trunks,  Will' tun — no, 
dam  it,  it*s  one  of  'em  we're  waitin' 
for,"  he  exclaimed.  The  sun  was 
almost  out  of  sight  below  the  hills 
across  thé  lake,  and  both  drivers  were 
getting  decidedly  uneasy. 

Finally,  the  hostess  appeared  on  the 
threshold  with  a  look  of  relief  on  her 
pleasant  face. 

**  Her  trunk  is  ready  to  be  strapped. 
Will  you  look  after  it  and  her  other 
things?"  she  said.  The  three  men 
rushed  across  the  piazza  just  as  a 
tall,  graceful  girl  came  out  of  the 
door. 

*'My  luggage  is  in  my  room.  It's 
so  good  of  you  to  trouble,"  she  said, 
with  a  gracious  smile  as  they  passed 
her.  She  was  daintily  dressed  in  a 
dark-blue  foulard  costume  and  a  hat 
with  Paris  and  a  bewildering  variety 
of  veils  all  over  it.  A  light,  fluffy  boa 
added  a  final  touch  to  the  picture 
framed  in  the  rough  logs  of  the  door- 
way, as  she  stood  there  buttoning  a 
long,  white  glove,  and  looking  out  at 
the  simset. 

She  turned  with  a  quick  smile  to 
the  hostess,  who  was  nervously  swing- 
ing her  bunch  of  keys  on  its  red  tape, 
waiting  until  she  should  be  able  to 
shut  and  lock  the  door  of  the  camp. 

*'It  seems  a  pity  to  leave  this, 
doesn't  it?"  she  said. 

"We  ought  to  have  left  it  just  half- 
an-hour  ago,  my  dear,"  answered  the 
hostess. 

The  men  appeared  at  the  door  with 
a  gigantic  structtire  which  they  finally 
succeeded  in  landing  safely  in  the 
baggage-wagon.  A  second  trip 
brought  forth  an  assortment  o.f  bags, 
parasols  and  lesser  impedimenta, 
which  was  stowed  beneath  the  seats 
of  the  other  wagon.  Pemberton  stood 
by  the  wheels  while  the  other  two  men 
clambered  in.  The  girl  on  the  piazza 
smiled  down  at  them,  gathered  her 
frills  up  over  her  high-heeled  shoes  and 
silken  ankles,  and  started  down  the 
steps. 

•*Will  you  have  the  box-seat,  Miss 


Vemey  ?"  asked  Pemberton.  **  I  think 
you  said  you  never  sit  anywhere  else." 

**0h,  but  that  is  on  a  coach,"  she 
answered.  '*This  is  so  different,  you 
know,  Mr.  Pemberton.  One  might 
just  as  well  have  it,  too.  If  you  say 
that  is  the  only  place  you  care  to  sit, 
they  always  ask  you  to.  I  remem- 
ber we  were  going  to  the  Bois  one 
afternoon " 

"Mildred,  my  dear,  please  remem- 
ber that  we  have  twenty-two  miles 
of  'bois'  to  go  through  to-night,  and 
get  in  where  you  wish  to,"  said  the 
hostess. 

"Was  I  keeping  you  waiting,  really? 
Oh,  then  I'll  sit  with  Miss  Harding. 
It  looks  like  the  most  comfortable 
place,  don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton?" 

"I  thought  it  would  be,"  said  Pem- 
berton, with  a  look  at  the  girl  in 
brown.  He  climbed  into  the  front 
seat  with  Silas  as  the  latter  turned 
the  horses. 

Miss  Vemey  settled  herself  be- 
tween her  companions,  ready  to  en- 
joy the  anticipated  pleasures  of  the 
drive. 

"  I  do  hope  we  won't  have  to  hurry. 
It  is  a  perfect  night  to  drive,"  she  said, 
gathering  in  the  flying  ends  of  the 
fluffy  boa. 

"I  guess  there  ain't  much  use  in 
hurryin'  now,  but  I  guess  we  will  just 
the  same.  Will'um,  you  keep  them 
bosses'  noses  over  my  tailboard,  or 
you'll  hear  from  me.  Gedap!"  said 
Silas. 

The  road  leading  from  the  clearing 
was  over  low  land,  and  was  chiefly 
cordtiroy,  but  Silas  put  the  horses  at 
it  through  the  gathering  darkness  with 
apparent  disregard  of  possible  results, 
and  they  took  it  like  steeple-chasers. 
It  is  not  beyond  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Upham  was  letting  off  steam  a  little 
in  this  first  mad  dash,  as  a  reaction 
from  his  period  of  waiting,  and  squar- 
ing accounts  with  one  of  his  passen- 
gers, according  to  his  own  peculiar 
methods,  at  the  same  time,  even 
though  the  just  must  suffer  with  the 
unjust.  The  girl  in  brown  was 
bouncing   merrily  about,  and   rather 
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enjoying  the  excitement  of  it.  Pem- 
berton  looked  back  at  her  occasion- 
ally, to  see  that  all  was  well  at  her  end 
of  the  seat.  She  came  down  from  a 
particularly  lofty  bump  as  the  wagon 
cleared  a  bridged  drainage  ditch  across 
the  road.  She  laughed  softly  to  her- 
self, and  turned  to  her  neighbor,  who 
was  just  then  clutching  at  her  strain- 
ing boa  with  one  hand,  and  pushing 
her  hat  back  from  over  her  eyes  with 
the  other. 

"Does  this  remind  you  of  the  Bois, 
Miss  Vemey?  Bois  means  woods, 
doesn't  it  ?    These  are  certainly  woods.  *  ' 

"The  Bois— like  this!  Good  heav- 
ens— no!" 

Her  answer  was  somewhat  discon- 
nected, for  her  mind  was  on  other 
things. 

"I  never  felt — anything  like  this — 
in  my  life.  Do  you  call — ^this  a — sl 
road?" 

Silas  gave  the  off  horse  a  touch  with 
the  whip,  and  turned  half  around  in 
bis  seat. 

"Call  it  a  road?  I  guess  we  do  call 
it  a  road,  and  the  best  two  miles " 

"Two  miles,"  groaned  the  girl  as 
the  boa  escaped  her  again. 

"The  best  two  miles  o*  corderoy  in 
the  township.  I  oughter  know,  for  I 
put  it  in.  Road,  I  guess  it's  a  road," 
he  continued.  Miss  Vemey  had  not 
added  to  her  popularity  with  Mr. 
Upham  by  her  comment.  He  had 
fought  to  get  the  road  through,  and 
he  had  fought  to  get  his  money  for  it 
in  town-meeting,  when  his  bill  had 
received  caustic  comments  from  those 
of  a  different  political  faith  from  his 
own.  That  particular  road  had  been 
the  way  to  the  Ught  of  Mr.  Upham's 
friendly  regard,  or  to  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  his  wrath,  in  those  stirring 
times. 

He  tiimed  to  his  horses,  and  the 
wagon  bounced  along  in  silence.  The 
horses  careered  over  a  loose-planked 
bridge,  and  struck  the  flat  again  with 
a  mighty  jolt.  The  Paris  hat  nearly 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  It  dragged 
its  moorings,  and  fell  in  the  lap  of  the 
in  brown.  A  dozen  peculiarly 
le  temptations  assailed  her  soul, 


urging  her  to  let  it  continue  on  its  way 
to  destruction;  but  she  resisted  them, 
and  handed  the  hat  back  to  its  owner. 

*  *  Driver — driver  !  '  *  Miss  Vemey 
gasped,  *'you  must  not  drive  Uke  this! 
I  can't — stand  it!" 

That  was  the  last  straw.  It  was 
"Mr.  Upham"  to  most,  "Silas,"  or 
even  "Si"  to  some,  but  "driver," 
never.  He  made  no  change  in  his 
methods  and  no  reply,  beyond  re- 
marking, gruffly,  "  There's  the  end  on't 
beyond  them  pines." 

At  the  pine  grove,  they  came  into 
the  main  road.  The  horses  were 
brought  to  a  walk,  in  order  to  allow 
the  baggage- wagon  to  catch  up.  The 
passengers  settled  themselves  in  less 
strained  positions  after  their  wild  ride, 
and  the  men  lighted  their  pipes. 

One  of  the  horses  on  the  baggage- 
wagon  was  a  little  wind-broken,  and 
as  it  walked  along  after  its  recent 
exertions  the  infirmity  was  quite 
noticeable.  Silas  heard  the  sotmd, 
and  turned  to  Pemberton. 

"  Good-nattired  boss,  that  off  one 
back  there,"  he  commented. 

'  *  Good-natured  ?  How  do  you  mean, 
Si?"  asked  Pemberton. 

"Why,  don't  you  hear  him  whis- 
tlin*?  The  harder  you  work  that  hoss 
the  more  he  whistles.  Ain't  many 
folks  like  that.  G'long!"  said  Mr. 
Upham. 

This  unbending  of  his  injured  dig- 
nity seemed  to  dissipate  his  vapors. 
He  settled  to  his  work,  and  sent  the 
pair  along  as  only  the  practised  driver 
can,  saving  his  reserve  for  any  emer- 
gency, yet  bringing  into  play  every 
ounce  of  its  normal  power. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  was  shining 
through  the  woods,  casting  fantastic 
shadows  of  the  swaying  branches  on 
the  whitened  road.  Here  and  there, 
they  passed  through  clearings  by  the 
roadside  where  they  could  see  the 
moon  in  its  full  glory,  unobstructed 
by  the  trees,  as  it  rolled  up  through 
the  clear,  cloudless  sky.  The  stars 
added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  night, 
and,  now  and  then,  a  faint  crimson 
glow  of  the  aurora  went  across  the 
northern    heavens.     Except    for    the 
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crickets  and  the  sound  of  the  horses* 
feet,  everything  was  still.  Occasion- 
ally, as  they  passed  some  clearing,  a 
lamp  would  be  held  at  a  window  in 
the  settler's  half-finished  frame  house, 
and  a  face  would  peer  out  at  the  un- 
usual passers-by.  It  was  one  of  those 
Autumn  nights  when  one  is  glad  to  be 
alive,  and  the  red  blood  tingles  with 
the  joy  of  it. 

There  was  little  conversation,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  remark  be- 
tween Pemberton  and  Silas  on  the 
front  seat.  Either  the  diffictdties 
which  had  attended  such  efforts  at 
the  beginning  of  the  drive  had  proved 
too  great  for  ftirther  attempts,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  night  had  thrown  its  spell 
of  silence  over  them  all.  As  they 
came  to  the  top  of  a  long  hill,  which 
the  horses  had  gallantly  breasted  at  a 
gallop,  they  could  see,  down  in  the 
valley  that  stretched  away  before 
them,  a  few  faint  lights  showing  where 
the  village  nestled  in  among  the 
hills. 

The  hostess  leaned  forward.  "Do 
you  think  we  have  plenty  of  time, 
Mr.  Upham?"  she  said. 

Silas  turned  the  face  of  his  mighty 
time-piece  into  the  moonlight.  **No, 
marm,  we  hain't,"  he  repUed,  as  he 
returned  it  to  its  resting-place. 

**I  simply  must  be  in  town  in  the 
morning,"  said  one  of  the  men.  **My 
partner  has  planned  to  start  on  his 
vacation  to-morrow,  and  he  will  be 
wild  if  I  don't  turn  up." 

"Father  wrote  that  he  would  stay 
in  town  to-night,  and  meet  me  in  the 
morning.  He  won't  know  what  to 
think,"  joined  in  the  girl  on  the  seat 
with  the  hostess. 

'*It  is  very  upsetting,  and  I'm  very 
sorry,"  said  the  hostess.  **We  shall 
all  have  to  go  to  the  hotel,  and  take 
the  morning  train.  That's  the  best 
we  can  do." 

**Well,  you  must  not  worry  about 
me,  Mrs.  Curtis,  "  said  Alice  Harding, 
turning  back.  "I  think  it  would  be 
great  fun.  I'm  half -starved,  for  one 
thing,  and  I  would  love  to  see  dear 
old  Mrs.  Brent  again.  How  would 
you  like  one  of  those  doughnuts  of 


hers,  Jack?"  she  asked,  leaning  over 
to  Pemberton;  "one  of  those  long, 
twisted  ones,  right  now?" 

**  A  nut  of  dough,  a  jug  of  milk,  and 
thou  beside  me  singing  in  the  wilder- 
ness—  "  he  began,  in  tones  of  inspira- 
tion. The  girl  laughed  at  his  nonsense, 
and  he  broke  off  to  speak  to  the  host- 
ess. 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Curtis,  it  won't  make 
much  difference.  Fred  can  telegraph 
to  Horton,  and  it's  more  than  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Ellis  is  staying  at  the 
club  to-night,  so  Margaret  can  wire 
him  there.  We  get  in  early  in  the 
afternoon,  you  know." 

"It  makes  it  most  inconvenient  for 
me,"  said  Mildred  Vemey.  "I  shall 
have  to  take  the  three-o'clock  train 
instead  of  the  limited.  I  don't  see 
why  the  driver  coidd  not  have  come 
sooner. .  And  my  trunk  was  ready 
qtiite  a  little  time  before  Mr.  Pember- 
ton came  up  for  it." 

Alice  Harding  gave  a  little  gasp, 
but  subsided.  Pemberton  turned 
qtiickly,  started  to  say  something  he 
apparently  discovered  was  not  going  to 
sound  well,  and  became  silent  again. 

Silas  Upham  felt  his  natuiral  sense 
of  justice  dilating  within  him.  No 
social  conventionalities  or  sex  dis- 
tinctions hampered  his  rugged  soul, 
and  he  believed  that  the  white  light 
of  truth  should  shine  untinged  by 
more  roseate  hues,  no  matter  upon 
whom  its  rays  should  fall.  Unwar- 
ranted aspersions  had  been  cast  on 
him  and  on  his  friend,  the  "likely 
young  feller"  by  his  side.  The  spirit 
of  his  free-speaking  New  England 
ancestors  grew  strong,  and  he  turned 
in  his  place  and  spoke. 

"Mis'  Curtis,"  he  said,  "you  as't 
me  if  we  had  plenty  of  time,  an'  I  said 
we  hain't,  and  no  more  we  hain't. 
It's  close  figgerin',  but  I'll  get  that 
train  if  nothin'  breaks.  I  never  lost 
a  train  for  your  folks  yet,  and  I  ain't 
goin'  to  begin  now.  An'  I'll  say 
fti'ther  that  we'd  ha'  been  there  now 
if  this  young  woman  had  got  her 
Saratogy  packed  like  Alice  here,  or 
like  any  cap'ble  young  woman  would 
ha'  done,  and  not  kep'  us  all  waitin' 
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just  thirty-two  minutes  by  my  watch. 
She  ain't  been  brought  up  right.'* 

Having  delivered  this  Rhadaman- 
thine  decree,  Mr.  Upham  turned  to  his 
horses. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Curtis!"  cried  the  girl, 
"that  man  hasn't  any  right  to 
say " 

"Mildred,  my  dear,"  interrupted 
the  hostess,  with  a  touch  of  firmness, 
"as  you  have  raised  the  question,  it 
is  only  fair  that  it  should  be  answered. 
You  ought  to  have  been  ready,  and 
you  may  have  put  us  all  to  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience." 

"But  you  know  I  am  not  used  to 
doing  such  things,  and  you  told  me 
there  would  be  no  room  for  Marie," 
answered  the  giri. 

"Let's  not  discuss  it,  Mildred. 
Perhaps,  things  will  ttim  out  all  right, 
after  all;  and,  if  they  don't,  we  shall 
have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The 
hotel  is  very  attractive  and  comfort- 
able. Do  the  best  you  can  for  us, 
Mr.  Upham,"  she  added. 

A  long  whistle,  qtiickly  followed  by 
three  shorter  ones,  echoed  among  the 
hills. 

"By  Hoke,  there  she  is!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Upham. 

They  could  see  a  long  line  of  curling 
white  smoke  swiftly  approaching  down 
the  valley,  drifting  low  in  the  moon- 
light over  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

"Can  we  do  it?"  asked  Pemberton. 

"Yep,"  said  Upham,  releasing  the 
brake  with  a  jerk.  "It's  four  miles 
from  that  cut  she  just  went  into,  to 
the  tank.  Takes  her  five  or  six  min- 
utes for  water,  and  she  comes  up  slow. 
We  can  do  it.  There  won't  be  no 
time  to  'tend  to  all  them  trunks, 
though." 

"That's  all  right.  Mrs.  Curtis, 
Silas  says  we  can  catch  the  train,  but 
we'll  have  to  leave  the  trunks.  I 
wotild  just  as  soon  stay  over,  and  I 
will  bring  them  along  to-morrow," 
said  Pemberton. 

The  hostess  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you.  Jack, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  quite  fair  to  put 
you  to  all  that  trouble,"  she  an- 
swered. 


"But  I  must  have  my  tnmk!"  cried 
Miss  Vemey. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  the  older 
woman,  with  decision.  "Mr.  Pember- 
ton is  doing  all  that  can  be  done.  It 
is  qtiite  like  liim,"  she  added,  with  a 
grateful  smile  toward  the  front  seat. 

"Then  that  is  settled.  Now,  Si,  for 
a  Garrison  finish!"  said  Pemberton. 

As  they  came  on  to  the  level  valley 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Silas  called 
up  his  reserves,  and  the  drive  became 
a  runaway  under  perfect  control.  He 
took  some  chances,  but  he  took  them 
well,  and  won.  A  whistle  soimded, 
and  they  could  hear  the  meastired 
puflSng  of  the  heavy  engine. 

"She's  left  the  tank,"  said  Silas, 
and  reminded  the  off  horse  that  time 
was  pressing. 

As  they  dashed  up  to  the  platform, 
the  bUnding  glare  of  the  headUght 
appeared  from  behind  the  little  station. 
The  conductor  and  several  brakemen 
swung  down  from  the  steps  of  the 
cars.  A  man  in  the  mail-car  tossed  a 
mail-bag  into  the  waiting  embrace  of 
the  station-agent,  and  the  train  came 
to  a  full  stop  just  as  Silas  pulled  up  the 
panting  horses,  and  threw  on  his 
brake. 

"Dead  beat,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
twisted  the  reins  around  the  whip. 

Pemberton  was  on  the  platform  in  a 
second,  and  rushed  up  to  the  con- 
ductor. 

" How  long  are  you  to  be  here?"  he 
asked. 

"  No  longer  than  I  can  help;  about  a 
minute  and  a  half,"  was  the  answer. 
"We're  late  now." 

Will'um  had  arrived  at  the  moment 
with  the  baggage,  and  was  unloading 
hke  a  longshoreman. 

"How  about  those  trunks?" 

"Sorry,  sir,  but  we  can't  wait  for 
them.  They  will  come  on  the  first 
train  in  the  morning,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. "I  will  ask  you  to  get  on 
board,  ladies." 

The  other  members  of  the  party 
had  gathered  around,  listening  to  their 
fate. 

Mildred  Vemey  was  not  reconciled 
to  hers.     **  It  is  outrageous!    I  must 
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have  it!"  she  exclaimed,  and  turned 
from  the  group,  running  back  to  the 
pile  of  trunks  which  covered  the  rear 
of  the  platform,  just  as  Mrs.  Curtis  led 
the  way  into  the  Pullman.  In  a  mo- 
ment, the  girl  in  brown  and  the  hostess 
came  out  again  to  the  platform  of  the 
car  with  Pemberton,  who  had  carried 
in  their  various  belongings.  The  con- 
ductor was  swinging  his  lantern,  and 
the  train  started  as  Pemberton 
dropped  to  the  platform. 

**It's  too  bad.  Jack!  It's  dear  of 
him,  isn't  it?"  she  said,  turning  to 
the  young  girl  beside  her. 

"It's  all  right,  Mrs.  Curtis.  Glad 
to  do  something  for  the  good  time 
we've  had.     Cxood-bye!" 

Pemberton  stood  watching  the  long 
train  roll  by,  gathering  more  and  more 
speed  as  it  swept  along,  until  the  last 
car  had  passed  him.  As  he  turned, 
he  saw  a  figure  rushing  wildly  toward 
him  through  the  darkness,  followed 
by  a  man. 

"  Hi,  there,  don't  you  see  you  can't 
catch  it!"  shouted  the  man,  and  Pem- 
berton recognized  Silas  Upham's  voice. 
The  woman  he  was  purstdng  caught 
her  foot  on  a  loose  plank  in  the  platform, 
sttmibled,  and  was  on  the  point  of  fall- 
ing, when  Pemberton  leaped  forward 
and  caught  her.  She  clung  to  him,  with 
her  arms  around  his  shoulders,  while 
she  regained  her  balance.  She  was 
completely  out  of  breath,  and  unable 
to  speak  for  the  moment;  but  he 
needed  no  words  to  tell  him  that 
the  girl  in  his  arms  was  Mildred 
Vemey. 

Silas  came  up,  breathing  hard,  and 
cast  an  appreciative  glance  at  the 
attitude  of  the  two. 

*'By  Hoke,"  said  he,  "you  give  me 
a  start!  I  thought  you  was  goin' 
right  under  the  wheels,  sure.  Don't 
you  know  they  keep  them  vestibule 
doors  locked.?" 

The  girl  made  no  response,  but  re- 
leased her  grasp  on  Pemberton  as  if 
she  had  but  just  become  conscious  of 
her  position.  She  pushed  back  the 
veil  which  had  fallen  over  her  face, 
and  the  two  men  could  see  she  was 
thinking,  intently. 


Suddenly,  she  turned  to  Pember- 
ton. "We  will  go  to  the  Episcopal 
minister's  at  once,"  she  said. 

"Hey!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Upham. 

"We  are  going  to  the  hotel,"  re- 
plied Pemberton.  "We  can  put  our 
traps  back  in  the  wagon,  and  Silas  will 
drive  us  up." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Upham. 

"  Mr.  Pemberton,  I  have  always  un- 
derstood you  were  an  honorable  man, 
and  I  ask  you  to  take  me  to  the  Epis- 
copal minister's,"  she  answered,  draw- 
ing up  her  slender  figure  to  its  full 
height. 

Mr.  Upham  gazed  at  them  for  a 
moment.  The  station-lamps  showed 
the  dawning  of  sudden  inspiration 
upon  his  countenance.  His  mouth 
slowly  opened,  and  he  threw  back  his 
head  in  silent  ecstasy.  Then,  he  bent 
over  nearly  double,  and  slapped  his 
sturdy  thigh  with  a  peal  of  delight. 

"Well,  if  you  two  ain't  the  slickest 
I  ever  seel" 

They  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"If  ever  I  see  the  like!  You  had 
me  fooled,  I'll  own  up  to  that.  I 
don't  believe  any  of  the  rest  caught 
on,  either.  'Fraid  we'd  lose  the 
train!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Upham,  when 
his  eruptions  of  mirth  permitted  him 
to  speak  at  all.  "  I  take  back  what  I 
said  about  your  bringin'  up,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  puzzled  girl; 
"you're  all  right.  But  say,  I  thought 
you  was  keepin'  comp'ny  with  the 
other  one,"  he  added,  turning  to  Pem- 
berton. Mildred  flushed  to  her  ears 
as  the  situation  dawned  on  her. 

"Great  heavens!"  exclaimed  Pem- 
berton, under  his  breath,  while  Silas 
genially  pounded  him  on  the  back, 
and  again  proclaimed  that  it  was  the 
slickest  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

Suddenly,  Silas  became  serious 
again.  "Of  course,  you're  goin'  to 
take  her  to  the  minister's,  John,  and 
you  hadn't  oughter  waited  for  the 
gal  to  ask  you  to,  either,"  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder.  "You've  got  to  do  the 
square  thing  by  her  now,  and  the 
hotel'll  come  well  enough,  next.  I 
ain't  goin'  to  have  the  slickest  thing 
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I  ever  did  see  spoiled,  and  you  two 
young  folks  doin'  things  you'll  be 
sorry  for,  not  if  I  know  it.  Pile  in 
there,  miss,*'  he  said,  ttuning  to  Mil- 
dred, "and  we'll  be  at  the  minister's 
in  three  minutes.  I'll  drive  easy  this 
time,  too,"  he  added,  with  a  reminis- 
cent, but  friendly,  grin. 

This  was  too  much.  She  turned  to 
Pemberton,  and  threw  out  her  hands, 
beseechingly. 

'*  Mr.  Pemberton,  I  beg  of  you " 

"  Don't  you  worry;  he'll  come,"  said 
Silas,  confidently. 

'*  Silas  Upham,"  said  Pemberton, 
with  emphaisis,  "don't  you  be  more 
than  half-a-dozen  kinds  of  an  idiot  at 
once.  We  have  not  eloped,  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  eloping." 

**Sho,  now!"  said  Silas,  apparently 
much  disappointed. 

**I  stayed  behind  to  look  after  the 
trunks,"  he  continued,  "and  Miss 
Vemey  has  lost  the  train  for  some 
reason  I  don't  know.  She  apparently 
prefers  to  spend  the  night  at  the  min- 
ister's if  she  can,  rather  than  at  the 
hotel,  for  reasons  which  I  in:iagine  I  do 
know.  Now,  you  know  the  whole 
story,  and,  if  you  will  drive  us  to  Mr. 
Holbrook's,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you." 

Silas  saw  his  thunder  for  the  next 
evening  around  the  stove  at  the  vil- 
lage store  being  stolen  from  him,  but 
he  took  it  with  resignation. 

"Course  I'll  drive  you.  But  say, 
John,"  he  added,  confidentially, 
"that  would  have  been  the  slickest 
thing  if  you  had  done  it."  Then, 
••  Ready,  miss,"  he  said,  preparing  to 
help  Miss  Vemey  into  the  wagon. 

Mr.  Upham's  recent  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  ride  were  too  strongly 
before  her  mind. 

"I  prefer  to  walk,"  she  said,  with- 
out looking  at  him. 

**Oh,  come,  miss,  no  hard  feelin's," 
he  answered,  really  disturbed  by  her 
attitude.  "There's  no  fool  like  an 
old  fool,  and  that's  me,  all  right." 

"I  prefer  to  walk,"  she  said  again, 
and  turned  away. 

"That's  all,  Silas;  Miss  Vemey  pre- 
fers to  walk.     I  can  manage  the  bags. 


I'll  see  you  at  the  station  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Good  night!" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Silas,  as  he 
climbed  into  his  seat.  "  You  know  the 
house — second  one  beyond  the  church.  '  ' 

"I  can  find  it.  Good  night,"  said 
Pemberton;  and  Mr.  Upham  loosened 
his  brake,  and  turned  the  horses  out 
into  the  darkness. 

"Do  you  want  to  telegraph  any 
one?"  asked  Pemberton.  The  girl 
shook  her  head. 

"Shall  we  start,  then?"  He  took 
up  the  two  traveling-bags,  and  she 
gathered  up  her  trailing  skirts. 

"Be  careful  of  the  step;  my  hands 
are  rather  full  to  help  you,"  he  said. 

The  station  was  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  and  they  walked  down  the 
lonely  road  in  silence.  The  few  re- 
marks which  Pemberton  had  ven- 
tured, in  the  hope  of  making  his  com- 
panion take  a  less  tragic  view  of  their 
recent  experiences,  had  met  with  little 
response,  and  he  had  given  it  up. 

Two  somewhat  belated  young  people 
were  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  an  over- 
hanging apple-tree  on  the  stone  wall 
which  ran  along  the  road.  The  young 
man  seemed  to  be  doing  his  best  to 
prevent  the  girl  from  falling  from  her 
perch,  if  his  strong  right  arm  could 
save  her. 

Pemberton  noticed  the  couple,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  youth's  oc- 
cupation and  his  own  appealed  to  his 
sense  of  humor. 

"More  like  the  real  thing,  isn't  it?" 
he  observed. 

"You  are  unbearable!"  was  the 
girl's  only  reply. 

Pemberton  changed  the  bags  about, 
and  swallowed  his  rebuke,  philosoph- 
ically. He  had  decided  to  take  things 
as  they  came  that  night. 

"This  is  right  for  the  minister's — 
Dr.  Holbrook's  house,  isn't  it?"  he 
called  to  the  young  man  on  the  stone 
wall. 

"  Huh?  "  said  the  young  man,  with- 
out relaxing  his  gallant  efforts. 

The  girl  beside  him  sat  up.  **  They're 
goin'  to  be  married,"  she  whispered,  in 
tones  which  reached  the  travelers  in 
the  road. 
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'*We  want  to  find  Dr.  Holbrookes," 
repeated  Pemberton,  waiving  the  sug- 
gestion. 

**0h,  second  house  beyond  that 
church,"  answered  the  young  man  on 
the  wall,  pointing  down  the  road  with 
his  disengaged  hand. 

"Thanks,"  said  Pemberton. 

The  girl  on  the  wall  relapsed  to  her 
former  position,  and,  as  the  two  wan- 
derers went  down  the  road,  they  could 
hear  the  man's  muffled  laughter  and 
the  girl's  responsive  giggle  in  close 
harmony,  under  the  apple-tree. 

They  soon  came  to  the  house.  No 
lights  could  be  seen  in  any  of  the  win- 
dows. 

"  I  think  every  one  must  have  gone 
to  bed,"  said  Pemberton,  raising  the 
latch  of  the  gate  to  the  little  garden. 

"They  will  have  to  get  up, 
then,"  she  replied,  shortly,  as  she 
passed  him.  She  pulled  the  door-bell, 
and  they  could  hear  an  answering 
jangle  in  the  rear  part  of  the  house. 
No  one  appeared,  and  she  rang  again, 
this  time  with  more  success.  A  win- 
dow opened  directly  over  them,  and  an 
elderly  woman  put  her  head  out.  She 
saw  the  girl  at  the  door,  and  Pemberton 
standing  behind  her  with  the  travel- 
ing-bags. 

"The  minister  can't  marry  you  to- 
night," she  said;  "you  will  have  to 
wait  and  come  around  in  the  morning." 

Pemberton  hardly  looked  the  part 
of  the  disappointed  bridegroom  at  the 
tidings.  The  woman  in  the  win- 
dow was  drawing  in  her  head,  regard- 
ing the  question  as  settled. 

"Wait!"  cried  the  girl.  "I  don't 
want  to  be  married!  I  never  want  to 
be  married" — ^the  late  occurrences  had 
made  her  a  little  hysterical — "but  I 
want  to  see  the  minister.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance." 

The  head  ii^  the  window  withdrew, 
and  the  murmur  of  conversation  in  the 
room  overhead  reached  them.  The 
head  reappeared. 

"  He  will  be  down  in  a  minute,"  said 
the  woman,  and  shut  the  window. 

A  faint  light  finally  appeared 
through  the  glass  around  the  casing 
of  the  front  door,  growing  brighter  as 


it  came  down  the  stairs  into  the  hall. 
There  was  the  snap  of  a  lock,  the 
rattle  of  a  chain,  and  the  door  opçned. 
A  tall,  gray-haired  man,  clad  in  a  dress- 
ing-gown, with  a  blanket  thrown  in 
patriarchal  folds  around  his  shoulders, 
stood  within,  shielding  with  one  hand 
the  flame  of  a  kerosene  lamp  which 
flared  in  the  draught  of  the  open  door. 

He  looked  at  the  two  yotmg  people 
with  kindly,  inqtdring  eyes. 

"Come  in,"  he  said. 

Pemberton  followed  the  girl  into  the 
house,  and  deposited  the  bags  on  the 
floor,  awaiting  further  developments. 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  ask  you  into 
my  study,"  continued  the  minister, 
"but  some  relatives  are  staying  with 
us,  and  it  is  doing  duty  as  a  nursery, 
temporarily.  I  understand  from  my 
wife  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  mar- 
ried— I  believe  the  young  lady  wishes 
never  to  be  married,"  he  added,  with  a 
slight  smile,  "so,  perhaps,  we  can  talk 
just  as  well  here."  He  placed  the 
lamp  on  the  stairway,  and  turned  in- 
qtdringly  to  Pemberton. 

"I  think  Miss  Vemey  will  explain 
better  than  I  can,"  said  Pemberton. 
"  I  fear  you  don't  remember  me  from 
last  Summer,  Dr.  Holbrook.  I  am 
John  Pemberton.  I'll  venttire  to  say, 
though,  that  you  haven't  forgotten 
that  three-pounder  in  the  Upper 
Hole." 

"Indeed,  I  have  not,  nor  you, 
either,  '  '  was  the  warm  response.  *  *  You 
must  forgive  my  old  eyes.  I  tremble 
to  think  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened but  for  you  and  your  landing- 
net.  You  must  not  be  shocked,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  girl,  "but  we 
fishers  of  men  have  to  keep  our  hands 
in  a  little  in  our  vacations.  What  is 
there  that  I  can  do  for  you?" 

The  girl  poured  forth  her  story. 
The  minister  listened  attentively, 
gravely  nodding  his  head  from  time 
to  time  as  the  tale  unfolded,  though  a 
humorous  gleam  had  appeared  in  his 
calm  eyes. 

"  I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  take  me, 
as  a  member  of  your  church,  under 
your  protection  for  the  night,"  she 
concluded. 
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The  minister  thought  a  moment. 
**  From  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Pemberton, 
I  can  hardly  imagine  yotir  having  a 
better  protector  than  he  wotiid  be," 
he  said,  gravely.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
let  him  take  you  to  the  hotel.  It  is  a 
charming  old  place.  Mrs.  Brent  is  a 
motherly  sotd«  and  she  will  have  you 
imder  her  wing  in  five  minutes." 

"I  suggested  that,"  said  Pember- 
ton. 

"I  have  come  to  you/'  persisted 
the  girl. 

"Yes,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  give  Mrs.  Holbrook 
and  myself  much  pleasure  to  receive 
you  as  our  guest,  but  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to-night.  You  see,  otu:  house  is 
small,  and  our  visitors  completely  fill 
it.  I  assure  you  I  have  considered 
this,  carefully." 

"I  can  go  in  your  study,"  said  the 
girl,  stubbornly. 

"  I  think  I  mentioned  that  my  two 
little  grandchildren  are  occupying  it," 
replied  the  minister,  quietly. 

"It  looks  like  the  hotel.  Miss  Ver- 
ney,*'  ventured  Pemberton.  "  Dr.  Hol- 
brook would  take  you  in  if  he  possibly 
could,  I  know." 

"At  this  time  of  night — alone  with 
you,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  should  be 
absolutely  compromised!" 

Pemberton  flushed  through  his  tan, 
and  his  eyes  flashed,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

The  nûnister  looked  at  the  girl  in- 
tently for  a  moment,  before  speaking. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "I 
do  not  regard  my  duty  toward  a  mem- 
ber of  my  church  as  being  any  differ- 
ent from  my  duty  to  any  other  fellow 
man  or  woman  in  misfortune  or  em- 
barrassment. There  is  nothing  of 
either  in  the  present  situation.  This 
is  New  England,  not  the  old,  and  Mr. 
Pemberton  is  an  American  gentleman. 
You  seem  to  have  some  mistaken 
ideas,  my  child,  for  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  no  one  need  fear  be- 
ing misunderstood,  or  'compromised,' 
as  you  put  it,  when  the  conscience  is 
dear.  In  the  name  of  the  Church," 
he    oontinuedi    with   gentle   dignity, 


"you  have  demanded  as  your  right 
what  it  would  have  been  our  pleasture 
to  give  you  if  it  were  possible."  His 
voice  grew  more  stem.  "By  making 
your  demand,  you  have  recognized  me 
as  yotur  superior  in  our  church,  and  I 
am  entitled  to  your  obedience." 

The  girl's  eyes  fell,  and  she  bowed 
her  head. 

He  paused  a  moment.  "As  yoxir 
superior,  I  command  you  to  go  with 
this  gentleman,  and  rely  upon  his 
service.  He  will  be  answerable  to 
me. 

The  girl  stood  a  moment  with  down- 
cast eyes,  and  then  turned  toward  the 
door. 

Pemberton  took  up  the  bags.. 

"Good  night,  Mr.  Pemberton,"  said 
the  minister,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"My  child,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  girl,  "you  must  not  think  I  am 
turning  you  from  my  door.  I  am 
only  turning  you  toward  a  better  and 
happier  knowledge.  This  has  been  a 
little  sermon,  all  for  you.  See  if  you 
do  not  find  the  text  when  you  think  of 
it,  to-morrow.     Good  night." 

He  stood  in  the  door,  holding  the 
lamp  until  the  gate  closed  behind  the 
pair. 

"Good  night,"  he  said  again. 

The  girl  made  no  response,  and  the 
light  ^sappeared  behind  the  closed 
door. 

It  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the 
hotel,  a  quaint,  rambling  structure 
opposite  the  green  of  the  village  square, 
with  its  flagstaff  and  the  simple  granite 
monuiîient  telling  of  the  village  boys 
who  had  died  that  the  flag  might  still 
wave  there. 

At  a  distance,  the  windows  seemed 
dark,  but,  as  the  two  drew  nearer, 
Pemberton  could  see  lights  glimmering 
through  the  curtains  on  the  lower  floor, 
and  his  heart  was  glad. 

"They  are  evidently  still  up,"  he 
remarked. 

The  swinging  sign-board  over  the 
porch  squeaked  a  greeting  as  they 
came  up  the  walk.  Pemberton  raised 
the  heavy  brass  knocker,  and  it  had 
hardly  &llen  before  the  door  was 
thrown    open,    and    a    bright-faced, 
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motherly-looking  woman  appeared, 
beaming  welcome  upon  them. 

*'Well,  for  the  land  sakes,  where 
have  you  two  been!  Silas  Upham 
drove  up  here,  and  said  he  thought 
you'd  probably  be  'round  soon,  but 
that  you  was  goin'  to  call  at  the  min- 
ister's first." 

The  possible  results  of  such  a  visit 
seemed  to  occur  to  her  for  the  first 
time,  and  she  beamed  more  benignly 
still. 

'*  Goodness,  gracious,  me,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you've  gone  and  got 
mar ?" 

** Again!"  groaned  Mildred. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Brent,  I  don't  mean 
to  say  anything  of  the  sort,"  inter- 
rupted Pemberton.  **I  was  going  to 
stay  over,  anjrway,  and  Miss  Vemey 
lost  the  train.  She  wanted  to  see  Dr. 
Holbrook,  who  is  a  friend  of  her 
father's,  and  he  says  that  you  are  to 
take  good  care  of  her." 

** Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it!"  said  Mrs. 
Brent.  "Look  after  her— of  course 
I  will.  I've  had  a  fire  goin'  in  the 
Greneral  Stark  room  right  next  mine, 
ever  since  I  heard  you  was  comin', 
and  it's  all  ready  for  her.  You  are  to 
have  your  old  one.  You  go  right  in 
the  little  parlor,  and  take  ofiE  your 
things,  my  dear.  I  want  to  let  Maria 
J.  know  you've  come.  You  must  be 
nearly  starved,  both  of  you."  She 
bustled  through  a  door,  leaving  the  two 
alone. 

"This  looks  more  promising,"  said 
Pemberton. 


Mildred  smiled  slightly,  and  went 
into  the  cozy  little  room.  Mrs.  Brent 
soon  came  hurrying  back. 

"I'm  not  goin'  to  have  you  eat  in  the 
dinin'-room.  It's  all  of  a  chill  since 
supper,"  she  declared.  "Maria  J. 
will  bring  your  supper  in  here,  Mr. 
Pemberton,  and  I'm  goin'  to  take  her 
right  up  to  her  room,  and  bring  hers 
up  to  her,  myself.  You  must  be  tired 
to  death,  you  poor  child — and  there's 
some  times  we  don't  want  men  folks 
botherin'  'round,  anyway,  do  we?  Is 
that  your  bag?     Let  me  take  it." 

"I  will  take  it  up,  Mrs.  Brent," 
volunteered  Pemberton. 

"No,  you  set  right  there.  Maria 
J. '11  be  in  in  a  minute." 

She  took  the  bag  in  one  hand,  and 
put  the  other  over  the  girl's  shoulder. 
The  good  minister  had  been  right. 
The  girl  was  under  her  wing  for  the 
time. 

They  went  out  into  the  hall,  and 
Pemberton  followed  them  to  the  foot 
of  the  broad  staircase,  up  which  Mrs. 
Brent  trotted,  clutching  her  ample 
skirts  in  one  hand.  Mildred  paused 
on  the  first  step,  and  turned,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Pemberton  with  a 
frank  smile.  He  took  the  oflEered 
hand,  and  looked  up  at  her. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me  to-night,"  she  said; 
"I  was  very  foolish." 

He  smiled  up  at  her,  and  his  strong 
clasp  tightened  on  her  fingers. 

"To  be  honest,  I  am  a  little  afraid 
you  were,"  he  said. 


THE    TRUANT 

Ç\  MOONBEAM,  tell  me,  have  you  seen, 
^^     Upon  your  ghostly  way, 
Perchance,  a  little  flower  o'  dream, 
That  I  lost  yesterday? 

"Aye,  I  have  seen  your  treasure,  child, 

And  safe  from  harm  it  lies. 
I  met  young  Love  within  the  wood. 

Your  dream-flower  in  his  eyes!  " 

Charlotte  Bbckbr. 
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By  Zoe  Anderson-N orris 


PARIS  was  Mardi-Gras  mad.  The 
boulevards  swarmed  with  hu- 
manity. They  were  strewn 
knee-deep  with  confetti.  The  bare 
branches  of  the  trees  lining  the  side- 
walks, hung  serpentine-decked  and 
rainbow-like,  brilliant  with  coloring, 
red,  yellow,  blue  and  green.  Carriages, 
cabs  and  omnibuses  halted  midway  on 
their  route,  unable  to  move  for  the 
crowd,  the  large,  white  horses  gazing 
surprised  upon  the  painted  harle- 
quins who  blocked  their  pathway. 

Above,  from  balconies,  women  flung 
confetti  upon  the  heads  of  those  be- 
low, while,  higher  yet,  advertisements 
in  electrics  traced  themselves  slowly 
and  delicately  in  letters  of  fire,  then 
went  out  again.  It  was  as  if  a  giant 
hand  had  written,  then  rubbed  them 
out. 

A  rollicking  fête  it  was,  wild  with 
hilarity,  shrieking  with  shouts,  mad- 
dening with  the  crush  and  cram  and 
jumble  through  which  those  two 
walked  silently,  quietly,  tranquilly,  as 
though  they  walked  through  fragrant 
country-lanes,  dew-bedizened,  with 
only  the  stars  above. 

**So  this  is  the  last  night?*' — his 
voice  trembled — "and  to-morrow  I 
go. 

"To-morrow,"  she  repeated,  and 
sighed. 

**But  you  will  write  to  me?  You 
will  have  a  letter  waiting  for  me  when 
I  get  there?" 

"  Haven't  we  decided  that  it  is  best 
to  forget?" 

"It  is  you  who  have  decided,"  said 
he.     "As    for   me,    well,    perhaps    it 
would  be  best;  I  don't  know,  perhaps 
it  would.     But  how  can  I  ?" 
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After  a  time,  he  answered  his  own 
question. 

"I  cannot,"  he  said. 

Fingers  tapped  on  her  shoulder.  She 
turned;  a  man  in  a  mask  dashed  a 
handful  of  confetti  in  her  face,  and, 
laughing,  fled.  She  buried  her  burn- 
ing eyes  in  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  He 
pressed  her  head  against  his  arm. 

"There!  there!"  he  said. 

The  boulevards  were  lined  with  mir- 
rors. She  stopped  to  look  at  her  wet 
eyes,  and  to  arrange  her  hair,  tangled 
with  confetti. 

He,  too,  peered  into  the  glass. 

How  tall  he  was,  and  fair  and  broad- 
shouldered  and  young!  How  young! 
She  compared  his  face  with  hers.  She 
shut  her  eyes.  The  difference  hurt  her. 
It  was  that,  his  youth,  which  was  sep- 
arating them. 

"I  am  young,"  he  had  said  once — 
that  was  at  first — and,  with  those  three 
words,  he  had  put  her  off  from  him  as 
with  a  strong  arm. 

Back  of  them,  reflected  in  the  mir- 
ror, thronged  the  dominoes,  the  har- 
lequins, the  clowns. 

They  mocked. 

She  turned  away  and  sighed  and 
took  his  arm  again,  leaning  on  him. 
With  every  breath  she  drew,  she  longed 
for  the  support  of  his  youth,  of  his 
strength,  she,  who  knew  so  well  what 
it  was  to  live  alone  and  to  lack  support. 
By  putting  forth  her  hand,  she  could 
have  it.  She  would  not.  If,  at  first, 
he  had  looked  at  her  and  said,  "  I  am 
young,"  how  would  it  be  after? 

Tears  hung  waiting  to  fling  them- 
selves all  along  that  pathway.  She 
knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  walked 
there. 
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A  woman  grows  old;  but  a  man — a 
man! — he  is  young  forever. 

She  could  coimt  the  diflEerence  in 
their  ages  on  the  fingers  of  her  two 
hands,  and  have  fingers  left  over;  but 
that  difference — ^those  years — formed 
a  gulf  deep,  strong  and  swift  to  sepa- 
rate them,  as  the  depth  and  strength 
and  swiftness  of  the  sea. 

Two  passing  Frenchmen  showered 
them  with  confetti. 

He  brushed  it  out  of  her  eyes  again 
and  out  of  her  hair,  touching  the  collar 
of  her  coat  with  gentle  fingers,  and 
shaking  out  her  sleeves. 

"How  am  I  to  leave  you?"  he  whis- 
pered, his  lips  close  to  her  ear. 

"I  can't  see;  I  have  never  been  able 
to  tell,"  she  said,  lightly,  as  if  the 
thought  of  the  coming  separation  were 
not  weighing  on  her  own  heart  like 
lead,  '*how  you  ever  came  to  care  for 
me  at  all;  how  did  it  happen?" 

Drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  holding  it,  he  walked  on. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  explain,"  he  told 
her;  "quite  impossible.  Ask  any  man 
who  loves  a  woman,  or  any  woman 
who  loves  a  man,  and  you  will  have  the 
same  answer.  It  comes  of  itself;  it  is 
inexplicable." 

Before  them  swarmed  the  maniac 
crowd,  and  back  of  them  and  at  the 
sides  of  them.  They  passed  cafés  at 
whose  little  tables  sat  people  in  pairs, 
covering  their  chocolate  with  saucers, 
drinking  their  beer  stealthily,  covering 
it  again,  fearful  of  confetti  and  the  con- 
tact of  carnival  fans.  Near  the  side- 
walks, dark-eyed  lads  sold  packages  of 
confetti  from  carts,  bare-headed  wo- 
men cried  confetti  in  the  streets,  and 
the  two  walked  on  through  showers  of 
confetti,  silent  once  more,  and  sad. 

"  So,  this  is  the  last  night  with  you." 
A  long  time  afterward,  he  added:  "I 
may  never  see  you  again."  Shudder- 
ingly,  he  closed  his  hand  over  hers,  ly- 
ing on  his  sleeve.  A  gipsy  girl,  smil- 
ingly showing  all  her  teeth,  buried  the 
two  hands  with  confetti.  She  play- 
fully tapped  them  with  her  carnival 
fan,  and  went  on. 

"Suppose,"  he  panted,  "that  I 
shoidd  never  see  you  again?" 


"Listen!"  She  spoke  very  slowly 
and  softly,  for  fear  her  voice  might 
break.  "  What  matter  if  you  did  not  ? 
Be  patient.  Life  is  made  up  of  re- 
nunciation. Mine  has  been.  It  is 
there  we  find  our  strength." 

They  faced  another  mirror.  Het 
eyes  looked  back  at  her,  deep,  dark, 
sad.  They  belied  the  courage  of  her 
words.  Once,  he  had  said  to  her: 
"You  have  the  eyes  of  a  child." 
Those  eyes  that  stared  hopelessly  back 
at  her  were  not  the  eyes  of  a  child, 
they  were  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who 
had  lived  and  suffered,  and  who  was 
tired  now  of  living  and  suffering,  dead 
tired. 

She  looked  from  them  to  him  with 
a  sudden  rush  of  tenderness,  biting  her 
lip  hard  to  keep  back  the  words  that 
fought  for  expression. 

Life  had  taught  her  lessons. 

"Some  day,"  she  faltered,  by-and- 
bye,  "when  you  have  lived  the  years 
between,  and  I  am  young  and  beauti- 
ful again — ^perhaps,  we  shall  meet." 

"  In  another  world,  you  mean  ?  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  that  other  world." 

"Wait  a  while.  It  seldom  comes  to 
you,  that  belief,  until  you  have  lost  all 
hope  in  this  world." 

"You  sadden  me!"  he  cried,  impa- 
tiently. A  clown  caught  up  the  words, 
and  on  they  went,  echoing  down  the 
botdevard,  passed,  mockingly,  from 
mouth  to  mouth:  "You  sadden  me! 
You  sadden  me!" 

**Why  should  you  lose  hope?"  he 
demanded. 

Then,  gently,  as  if  he  held  out  firm 
fingers  to  a  child  just  beginning  to 
totter,  he  said  to  her,  "Come  to  me." 

Her  heart  throbbed  to  suffocation. 
Her  resolution  wavered.  Why  not 
clasp  those  hands  held  out  to  her? 
Why  not  walk  at  his  side  ?  Where  was 
the  harm?  Perhaps,  before  she  grew 
too  old,  she  might  die.  Then,  she 
would  have  lived  a  little  while  at  least. 
She  would  have  been  cared  for,  she 
would  have  been  caressed.  In  the 
light  of  his  love,  she  would  have  re- 
newed her  youth,  wasted  on  that  man 
who  had  married  her,  and  who,  hap- 
pily, now  was  dead.    Better  that,  a 
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short  year  or  two  of  real  life,  than  re- 
ntinciation  and  an  endless  dragging 
on  of  dreary  years  without  him. 

Renunciation!  She  hated  the  word. 
She  had  had  enough  of  it.  It  had 
been  the  password  of  her  life.  She 
flung  it  from  her. 

Here,  within  her  reach,  were  light 
and  life  and  love,  waiting  to  be  clasped 
and  held.  She  would  clasp  and  hold 
them. 

She  smiled  up  into  his  eyes.  They 
widened  with  a  sudden  joy,  his  fine 
blue  eyes,  that  had  looked  upon  the 
world  less  long  than  hers,  and  were 
therefore  glad.  They  beamed  upon 
her.     They  read  her  thought. 

A  clown  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  stopped  before  them.  In 
his  hand  was  a  mirror,  silver-mounted, 
guttering.  His  whitened  fingers  held 
the  handle.  With  a  sudden  thrust  he 
showed  her  her  face,  her  eyes,  her 
mouth,  her  cheek,  her  brow,  those 
features  of  hers  that  she  had  scanned 
of  late  until  she  knew  them  by  heart, 
every  defect,  every  little  wrinkle  that 
had  come  to  stay,  every  expression, 
every  touch  of  sadness  left  by  the  in- 
sidious trail  of  those  miserable  years 
lived  in  between. 

The  clown  looked  and  sneered. 
With  a  frightful  grimace,  holding  the 
glass  high,  he  showed  her  the  face  of  the 
man  at  her  side,  young,  fair,  noble, 
tinwrinkled;  the  face  of  a  man  who 
begins  life,  a  clean,  wide  slate,  upon 
which,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no  writ- 
ing, upon  which  there  are  no  erasures. 
Then,  the  clown  tore  a  jagged  gash  in 
the  crowd,  and  disappeared. 

She  snatched  her  hand  from  the 
man's,  and  fell  to  moaning.    She  wrung 


her  hands  together.  A  mob  of  mask- 
ers, seeing  her  separated  from  him, 
dragged  her  on,  pelting  her.  She  cow- 
ered and  crouched,  but  they  pelted  her 
all  the  more.  It  was  like  the  mockery 
of  her  life,  through  which — helpless  un- 
der injustice,  powerless,  being  a  woman, 
to  lift  a  finger  in  self-defense — she  had 
cowered,  even  as  she  cowered  now,  be- 
neath the  furious  pelting  of  confetti 
rained  upon  her  in  showering  heaps,  in 
rude  handfuls  heavily  filled  with  dust. 

He  had  followed  her.  In  another 
moment,  she  was  in  his  arms.  He  bore 
her  to  a  side-street,  where  he  released 
her  and  stood  looking  wistfully  into  her 
face. 

**And  you  will  not  be  mine?'*  he 
said.  He  would  have  drawn  her  to- 
ward him,  but,  rushing  on,  she  walked 
swiftly  through  the  dark  streets  home- 
ward. 

"Don't  tempt  me!"  she  begged, 
breathlessly;  "don't  tempt  me!" 

At  the  door,  she  pressed  her  trem- 
bling face  against  his  shoulder.  He 
raised  her  head. 

"  Let  me  look  into  your  eyes,  then," 
he  whispered.  "Open  them,  your 
beautiful  eyes,  and  look  at  me  out  of 
them.     I  may  never  see  them  again." 

He  kissed  her,  he  clasped  her  close 
once,  and  left  her. 

In  her  room,  she  stood  before  her 
mirror. 

The  confetti  clung  to  her  clothing. 
It  embedded  itself  in  her  hair,  her  hat, 
her  sleeves,  her  skirts,  her  gloves. 

She  shook  it  oflE. 

It  fell  away  in  glowing  masses  to  her 
feet;  and  with  it  fell  her  youth,  her  joy 
of  life,  her  gladness  and  her  last  hope  of 
love  and  happiness. 


^ 


IN    CHICAGO 


CHE — I'm  afraid  I  can't  marry  you. 
^     He — Oh,  just  this  once! 


•=^3:» 


4  nPHE  longer  you  keep  liquor,  the  better  it  is — ^for  ycwu 
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RECOMPENSE 

"POR  love  of  him,  she  shut  within  her  eyes 
■■•       Hot  tears  and  terrible;  and  set  a  smile 

Fast  on  her  lips,  that  they  might  so  beguile 
His  own  to  smihng  in  their  olden  wise. 

For  love  of  him,  she  made  her  laughter  ring 

Above  the  sorrow  choking  in  her  throat. 

Praying  the  poor,  forced  gladness  of  its  note 
Might  ease  a  little  space  his  sorrowing. 

Was  it  a  little  thing  that,  for  his  sake, 

She  masked  herself  with  mirth,  lest  he  might  guess; 
And  hid  her  heart,  from  very  tenderness, 

Lest  at  the  sight  of  it  his  own  might  break? 

And  her  reward?     But  this — to  watch  him  where 

He  whispers  one  who  hides  no  grief  for  love: 

*'  Give  me  your  pity  and  the  tears  thereof. 
Since  she,  who  might  have  helped  me,  does  not  care!'' 

Thbodosia  Garrison. 


9t 


"BUT  YET  A   WOMAN" 

^^  T  OHN,"  she  said,  as  they  strolled  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms  of  the 
J      Casino,  ''  Monte  Carlo  isn't  at  all  as  I  had  imagined  it.     Every  one  of  these 
people  we  see  gambling  seems  so  nice  and  respectable!     Now,  dear,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  very  wicked  if  I  bet  just  once?  *' 

*'0f  course  not,  love;  and,  even  if  you  lose,  it  won't  cripple  us  financially. 
Here's  a  louis.  Play  that,  and  see  what  luck  you  have.  You  know,  if  one  bets 
on  one's  age,  they  say  one  is  apt  to  win." 

There  is  a  moment  of  deep  thought.  Then,  with  a  smile  of  gladness,  the 
tiny  piece  of  gold  is  placed  on  figure  24. 

The  wheel  spins,  and  the  discontented  little  piece  of  marble,  after  dancing  all 
about,  finally  drops  with  a  click  into — 28. 

*' There!"  cries  the  excited  John;  **if  you  had  been  honest  you  would  have 
won." 

Waltbr  Burbank. 


"W 


QUERY,    A.    D.    2000 
HAT  was  Mr.  Benedict's  maiden  name?" 
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VAN    KIRK'S   CRUSADE 


By  Cockburn  Harvey 


THERE  was  a  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  discontent  from 
John  Dugdale's  immediate 
friends  when  he  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  many  some  one  up  in  the 
wilds  of  Connecticut.  It  was  gener- 
ally felt  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of 
girl  whom  Dugdale  should  "tie  him- 
self to,  for  life.*'  He  was  not  the  sort 
of  fellow  to  be  happy  with  a  girl  who 
would  rhapsodize  over  a  church  fair, 
and  lie  awake  at  night  anticipating 
the  glories  of  the  coming  circus.  But 
he,  evidently,  saw  things  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view. 

"She  is  so  devilish  innocent,  you 
know,*'  he  declared  to  Frank  Van 
Kirk.  "  I  feel  as  if  my  soul  had  had  a 
clean  shave  after  I  have  been  with  her  !" 

"Better  leave  her  up  there,  then," 
said  Van  Kirk,  pointing  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  direction  of  Connec- 
ticut. "  She'll  be  rather  out  of  place, 
here;  don't  you  think  so?  Besides, 
how  about  Mrs.  Maitland?  " 

"Oh,  she's  all  right.  Tve  told  her; 
and  she  said  I  was  beginning  to  bore 
her,  anyway!  "  DugdaJe  took  a  photo- 
graph from  the  mantelpiece,  and  ex- 
amined it,  critically.  "She  was  a 
mighty  good-looking  woman  when  that 
was  taken,"  he  added. 

"So  Maitland  thought,  then,  I  sup- 
pose; eh?" 

"Maitland's  a  drunken  ass!  No 
wonder  his  wife  doesn't  care  for  him." 
Dugdale  bent  the  photograph  double, 
disfiguring  Mrs.  Maitland's  face  with 
a  crease  straight  across  the  nose. 

"Now,  look  here,  John,"  said  Van 
Kirk;  "you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do 
why  Maitland  went  to  the  devil!  I  am 
not  going  to  moralize — for  this  humble 
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kettle  recognizes  its  blackness — ^but — 
well.  You've  ruined  Mrs.  Maitland's 
picture,  and  you  can't  repair  it,  can 
you?     How  about  her  character;  eh?" 

He  picked  up  his  gloves  and  riding- 
whip,  and  turned  toward  the  door. 

"Don't  imagine  for  a  moment, 
though,  that  Mrs.  Maitland  will  mu- 
tilate your  photographs,  for  she  won't! 
Going  to  ride?" 

"No!"  snarled  Dugdale,  shortly; 
"I'm  going  to  Connecticut!  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  keep  everlastingly  re- 
minding me  of  Jane  Maitland.  If 
she  is  willing  to  forget,  and " 

"If!"  said  Van  Kirk.  "There  are 
some  things  women  never  forget,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  romance  of  an  illicit 
flirtation.  You  gave  this  woman  her 
first  taste  of  blood — ^look  out  for  the 
animal,  hereafter!"  He  held  out  his 
hand.  "Don't  get  angry,  old  chap;  I 
suppose  I  am  a  bit  jealous  at  the  idea 
of  losing  you;  only,  don't  do  anything 
in  a  hurry!     Good-bye." 

He  shook  Dugdale's  rather  limp 
hand,  and  gave  him  a  little  pat  on  the 
shoulder  before  he  left  him. 

Dugdale  stood  for  a  while  looking 
at  the  door;  then,  he  threw  Mrs.  Mait- 
land's photograph  on  top  of  the  red 
coals,  and  ejaculated  slowly  and  with 
emphasis,  "Bosh!"  A  moment  later, 
he  ordered  his  hansom,  and  within  two 
days  Van  Kirk  received  the  following 
communication  : 

Dear  old  Frank: 

I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  The 
little  girl  has  consented  to  be  married  next 
Wednesday,  and.  of  course,  I  want  you  to 
turn  me  off.  We  are  going  to  have  a  real 
country  wedding — ^very  simple  and  all  that 
— no  frills.  I  wish  you  would  get  a  wedding- 
ring  for  me  the  size  of  the  piece  of  string  en- 
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closed.  You  might  order  a  lot  of  flowers, 
and  tell  Tompkins  to  huny  up  that  frock- 
coat,  and  pick  out  somethmg  decent  in  the 
way  of  a  diamond-and-pearl  necklace  for 
Kitty.  She  is  a  dear  Httle  thing,  as  inno- 
cent as  a— oh,  I  forget  what  the  thing  is  I 
By  the  way,  get  something  for  the  brides- 
maids, too,  wiU  you?  There's  a  good  chap. 
Have  everything  charged,  of  course.  And 
tell  Johnson  I  can't  possibly  play  polo  next 
week;  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  play  as:ain. 
You  ought  to  get  married.  I  don  t  tnink 
of  anything  else.  Oh,  yes  I  go  to  Waffle's 
and  order  a  lot  of  candies  and  cakes  and 
things;  and,  perhaps,  you  ought  to  telegraph 
to  Palm  Beach  for  rooms. 

Kitty  wishes  you  to  get  some  one  to  attend 
to  the  enclosed  list.  I  told  her  you  could  do 
it,  you  have  so  much  taste.  It's  only  some 
gloves  and  ribbons  and  things  of  that  kind. 
Come  up  on  Tuesday,  ana  breathe  some 
decent  au*,  morally  and  otherwise. 
Yours, 

John. 

Van  Kirk  read  the  foregoing  at  his 
club,  the  result  being  that  he  dupli- 
cated his  usual  wine  order,  and,  after 
dinner,  was  fit  for  no  God-fearing 
man's  company.  However,  in  due 
time,  he  attended  to  all  the  commis- 
sions; and,  on  Tuesday,  with  rage  in 
his  heart,  and  the  wedding-ring  in  his 
pocket,  cast  a  despairing  look  out  of 
the  car  window  as  the  train  wound  its 
way  scraunchingly  around  a  sharp 
curve  into  the  terminus  of  Meadvale. 
Dugdale  met  him  at  the  station,  and 
shook  his  hand,  violently. 

"Bring  the  ring?"  he  inqtiired,  eag- 
erly. 

**0h,  yes!  I  brought  all  the  neces- 
sary paraphernalia  for  your  execution," 
growled  Van  Kirk.  The  journey  had 
been  a  tedious  one,  and  his  heart  was  at 
the  polo-field  at  Cedarhurst. 

**You  don't  mind  riding  up  in  the 
omnibus,  do  you?"  said  Dugdale. 
'*  Kitty's  people  don't  keep  horses,  and 
there  aren't  any  cabs  here.  Jolly 
place,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"Considering  that  it's  pitch  dark, 
and  that  I  have  seen  only  the  bam — I 
mean  the  station — so  far,  I  am  scarcely 
in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion." 
Then,  seeing  that  Dugdale  looked  dis- 
appointed, he  added,  "I  should  think 
it  would  be  a  first-rate  place  to  get 
married  in!" 

To  this  day,  Van  Kirk  declares  that 


he  feels  the  effects  of  the  Journey  up  in 
that  omnibus. 

"Not  half  a  bad  conveyance,  is  it, 
for  a  country  place?  "  said  Dugdale. 

"Oh.  Lord!"  whispered  Van  Kirk 
to  himself;  "and  this  is  the  man  who, 
three  months  ago,  complained  that  my 
hansom  jolted  like  a  dray." 

"Bully  little  inn!"  declared  Dug 
dale,  as  they  rocked  up  to  the  door  ot 
the  hotel.  "I  hope  you  had  a  good 
luncheon,  as  they  dine  here  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  But  they  give  you  a 
good  supper." 

When  Van  Kirk  reached  his  room, 
he  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  at 
himself  in  the  libelous  mirror. 

"Fool!  idiot!  ass!"  he  cried,  at 
length.  "I'm  aiding  and  abetting  a 
crime,  that's  what  I'm  doing!  The 
man's  insane,  crazy — as  cracked  as 
this  damned  glass  !  Lord  !  *  Bully  lit- 
tle inn  '  !  *  Not  half  a  bad  conveyance  '  ! 
Suicide!  And  I'm  helping  my  best 
friend  to  commit  it!" 

"Hurry  up,  old  man!"  shouted 
Dugdale,  outside  the  door.  "Come 
and  get  some  supper,  and  then  we'll 
go  and  see  Kitty." 

The  memory  of  that  supper  still  re- 
mains with  Van  Kirk,  and  yet  he 
did  not  linger  over  it. 

At  the  house  of  Kitty's  parents,  he 
was  received  with  open  arms  as  "  John's 
friend."  He  quickly  discovered  that 
"John"  was  the  bright,  particular  sun 
around  which  the  household  revolved. 
John  monopolized  Kitty,  of  course, 
and  Van  Kirk  had  rather  a  bad  hour 
trying  to  dodge  the  leading  questions 
with  which  the  old  people  plied  him. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  explosively, 
to  Dugdale,  as  they  walked  back  to 
the  hotel  together,  "  what  kind  of  para- 
bles have  you  been  loading  those  in- 
nocent people  up  with?  The  old  lady 
referred  with  feeling  to  your  great  in- 
terest in  chtirch  matters!" 

"Had  to  do  it,  Frank."  declared 
Dugdale,  easily.  "They're  nuts  on 
the  chtirch  racket.  Besides,  I  do  pay 
a  deuce  of  a  pew  rent  !  " 

"On  the  principle  of  giving  unto  the 
Lord,  and  lending  your  pew  to  the  poor, 
I  suppose,   as  you  never  occupy  it  I 
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The  old  gentleman  wanted  to  know  if 
I  was  employed  in  a  store!  I  beseech 
you,  have  I  the  bearing  of  the  noble- 
men who  purvey  silks  and  ribbons?  " 

**  You  certainly  have  not  their  polish, 
Van  Kirk.  Oh,  if  I  should  tell  this  at 
the  dub!" 

Van  Elirk  walked  along  in  silence 
for  some  minutes;  then,  giving  himself 
a  shake,  he  said,  mournfully  :  "What 
time  does  the — ^the  sacrifice  take 
place?" 

"  Eleven-thirty,  so  that  we  can  catch 
the  one-thirty  train.  Hope  it  will  be 
fine!  Looks  like  it  now;  don't  you 
think  so  ?     What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  '  * 

"  She's  pretty,  John,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  make  her  very 
happy." 

"Yes,  but  didn't  you  notice  how 
innocent  she  is?" 

"  I  expect  you  to  be  idiotic  at  this 
time,  and  I  am  making  every  allow- 
ance, but  please  tell  me  how  I  am  to 
answer  such  a  question  as  that? 
Should  I  say  'yes,'  you  would  natu- 
rally suppose,  wouldn't  you,  that  I 
have  made  some  test?  If  I  disagree 
with  you,  you  won't  be  any  better 
pleased.  Therefore,  for  heaven's  sake, 
he  satisfied  with  my  declaration  that 
her  external  beauty  is  all  right.  Gkxi 
knows  she  ought  to  be  innocent!  " 

"I  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you.  Van  Kirk;  you  haven't  had  a 
drink  since  you  arrived!" 

*'Do  you  suppose  I  am  such  an 
idiot  as  to  take  any  chances  on 
an  expedition  like  this?  I  had  two 
very  comfortable  ones  before  that — 
that  meal,  thank  you." 

"I  was  only  going  to  remark," 
said  John,  rather  apologetically,  "that 
a  small  case,  addressed  to  me,  and 
labeled  'Apollinaris,  '  arrived  on  the 
same  train  with  you." 

"Then,  your  lady  doesn't  approve 
of  that  which  cheers  and  inebriates?" 

They  were  entering  the  hotel  at  this 
moment. 

"One  of  the  wiles  of  the  devU," 
declared  Dugdale,  rather  sententiously. 
"Great  chap  up  here,  the  devil!  He's 
a  bird  you  want  to  look  out  for!" 

"Perhaps,  it  is  as  well  that  Miss 


Kitty  is  so  well  acquainted  before 
going  to  New  York  !  " 

There  is  no  record  of  the  number 
of  draughts  that  were  quafiEed  from 
the  case  of  Apollinaris  that  night; 
but  the  wedding  was  duly  consum- 
mated the  following  day,  and  Van 
Kirk's  speech  was  conceded  to  be  the 
finest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  heard  in 
Meadvale.  Frank  traveled  with  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  as  far  as  New 
York,  where  he  saw  them  on  the  train 
for  Florida.  Mrs.  Dugdale  looked  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  her  traveling  gown, 
and  she  thanked  Van  Kirk  very 
prettily  for  the  part  that  he  had  taken 
in  "making  her  perfectly  happy." 

"See  you  again  in  about  two 
months,"  called  out  Dugdale,  as  the 
train  was  leaving  the  station. 

Van  Kirk  stood  for  a  moment,  with 
his  hat  off,  waving  a  feeble  adieu; 
then,  with  a  sigh,  he  made  his  way  to 
his  club.  That  evening,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Waldorf,  where  a  sale 
of  flowers,  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity, 
was  going  on.  While  he  was  saunter- 
ing about,  desperately  lonely  without 
Dugdale,  he  felt  a  tap  on  his  arm,  and, 
turning,  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Mrs.  Maitland. 

"Back  so  soon  from  Arcadia?"  she 
said,  smiling.  "And  how  did  the 
wedding  go  off?" 

"Same  as  usual,"  replied  Van  Kirk. 
"All  the  old  lies  were  repeated  with 
the  usual  nonchalance,  and  the  happy 
couple  were  the  recipients  of  several 
dozen  salt-cellars!" 

"You're  nervous,  Mr.  Van  Kirk! 
Oh,  I  know  it,  because  you're  trying 
to  be  witty.  Tell  me  something  about 
the  bride.  Is  she  really  pretty?  And 
what  kind  of  beauty — ^large,  or  small? 
I  am  quite  interested,  you  know." 
She  drew  him  into  a  little  bower,  and 
sat  down. 

"I  cannot  stay,  because  I  have  an 
appointment  at  the  club;  and,  really, 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
form  your  own  opinion  of  Mrs.  Dug- 
dale when  she  comes  to  New  York." 
There  was  a  little  pause.  Then,  "  She 
has  a  good  deal  to  learn,"  he  added. 

" I  intend  to  take  her  up!"  declared 
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Mrs.  Maitland,  fidgeting  with  a  brace- 
let. "This,"  she  went  on,  snapping 
open  what  looked  like  a  medallion,  and 
disclosing  a  photograph  of  John  Dug- 
dale,  **is  the  last  thing  he  gave  me!** 

Van  Kirk  closed  his  hand  over  the 
bracelet.  **  You  must  give  that  to  me, 
Mrs.  Maitland,"  he  said,  sternly. 

**  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Van  Kirk  And 
I  don't  think  it  is  quite  proper  for  you 
to  squeeze  my  hand  so  hard!"  She 
laughed  as  he  dropped  her  wrist 
suddenly. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
he  said,  presently.  **I  suppose  you 
will  return  it  to  Dugdale." 

**I  might  give  it  to  Mrs.  Dugdale 
as  a  wedding  present,  but  I  think  I 
shall  be  selfish  enough  to  keep  it!" 
Then,  as  Van  Kirk  rose,  **  Must  you  go? 
Good  night."  She  touched  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  to  her  lips,  and  smiled 
as  he  bowed  and  left  her. 

Van  Kirk  pulled  his  mustache 
thoughtfully,  and  walked  out  of  the 
Waldorf. 

"That  woman  proposes  to  raise 
everlasting  and  uproarious  Cain,"  he 
said.  "She's  going  to  take  up  Mrs. 
Dugdale  1  I  should  say  that  they  would 
be  about  as  congenial  as — as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dugdale  are!" 

He  went  to  his  apartments,  and  sat 
for  a  long  time  looking  into  the  fire. 
Then,  he  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  his 
man  came  in,  said,  "Perkins,  you'll 
have  to  pack  all  night,  because  we 
are  going  to  England  to-morrow." 
Later,  he  went  to  his  desk,  and  wrote 
two  letters.  The  first  was  addressed 
to  Dugdale: 

Dear  old  John: 

I  have  decided  to  go  to  England  to-mor- 
row. I  am  lonely  here  without  you,  and  I 
shall  not  come  back  until  you  send  for  me. 
My  respects  to  Mrs.  Dugdale.  I  should  ad- 
vise you  to  impress  upon  your  wife  the  ad- 
vantages of  not  having  Mrs.  Maitland's 
name  on  her  visiting  list. 

Yoiu-8,  •     „ 

Frank. 

The  second  letter  was  to  Mrs.  Mait- 
land. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Maitland: 

I  am  leavinç  for  England  to-morrow,  and 
wish  to  apologize  for  my  rudeness  this  even- 


ing. I  am  certain  that  Dugdale  would 
blame  me  very  much  for  my  officiousness, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  he  will  have 
many  a  laugh  over  the  absurdity  of  his  giving, 
and  your  receiving,  such  a  present.  You 
will  scarcely  recognize  him,  though;  for,  lilce 
all  men  who  are  in  love  for  the  first  time,  he  is 
entirely  changed.  I  roared  over  the  stories 
he  told,  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding,  of  some 
of  his  flirtations. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  Van  Kirk. 

"There,  my  lady,  if  that  doesn't 
make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  a  hole  in 
your  stocking,  my  name  is  not  Van 
Kirk!'' 

While  in  England,  Van  Kirk  re- 
ceived the  following  letters  from  John: 

New  York. 
Dear  Frank: 

Here  we  are,  back  in  New  York,  and  Kitty 
takes  to  the  hfe  here  Uke  a  young  duck  to 
the  water;  and,  really,  she  has  made  quite  an 
impression.  Mrs.  Maitland  called  as  soon 
as  she  learned  of  our  arrival,  but  I  don't 
think  Kitty  was  greatly  impressed  with  her, 
and  I  don't  fancy  we  snail  see  very  much  of 
her.  I  haven't  been  to  the  club  once,  and 
expect  to  sell  my  ponies.  I  hope  you  are 
having  a  good  time.  We  are  going  to  New- 
port in  about  a  month.  There  is  not  a  bit 
of  news.     Kitty  joins  me  in  all  good  wishes. 

Yours, 

John. 

Newport. 
Dear  Frank: 

Aren't  you  sick  of  London  yet  ?  I  see  you 
have  been  shining  at  Hurlingham.  I  have 
been  knocking  the  ball  about,  just  to  keep 
myself  in  condition.  Kitty  and  Mrs.  Mait- 
land have  grown  as  thick  as  thieves.  Do 
Îrou  remember  Johnson?  He's  a  goodish- 
ooking  chap,  but  an  idiot.  I  spent  three 
da3rs  in  New  York  last  week.  There  waa 
hardly  any  one  at  the  club,  but  I  had  a  good 
time.     When  are  you  coming  over? 

Yours, 
John. 

Van  Kirk  read  this  last  letter  over 
several  times,  with  many  shakes  of 
the  head.  Three  months  later,  Dug- 
dale wrote  again: 

New  York. 
Dear  old  Frank: 

Have  you  decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  your 
da)rs  in  England?  It  is  mighty  slow  here 
without  you.  Come  home,  and  all  will  be 
forgiven,  and  I'll  blow  you  off  to  an  old- 
fashioned  dinner  at  the  club.  I  have  been 
lugged  around  to  functions  until  I  am  sick 
of  them,  and  I  have  absolutely  refused  to 
budge  any  more.    Johnson  is  a  sort  of  steady 
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dish;  he  comes  here  all  the  time  to  meet  Mrs. 
Maitland,  and  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  allow 
it!  Kitty  doesn't  seem  to  see  through  it.  I 
hclieve  she  thinks  Johnson  comes  to  see  her. 
I'm  off  to  the  club  now,  to  dine  with  Fairlie, 
who  will  pop  off  soon  if  he  doesn't  stop 
dallying  with  champagne;  he  is  putting 
away  about  six  bottles  a  day.  Have  the 
estimable  Perkins  set  to  work  when  you  get 
this,  and  cable  me  when  to  order  the  dinner. 

Yours, 

John. 

Van  Kirk  whistled  softly  after  he 
had  read  this.  '*  He  has  sent  for  me!  " 
he  said;  and  then,  while  he  was  lying 
in  bed  thinking  it  over,  he  exclaimed: 
"Damn  it  all!"  After  which,  he 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day,  he  cabled  to  Dugdale, 
and  within  two  weeks  the  friends  were 
seated  together  in  the  club. 

"  Kitty's  out,  so  I  thought  you  would 
rather  lunch  here,"  said  Dugdale. 
"Oh,  by  the  way,  I  promised  to  take 
you  to  Mrs.  Belford's  affair  to-night. 
Will  you  go?'' 

"Oh,  yes,"  sighed  Van  Kirk;  "I 
don't  suppose  my  nautical  roll  will 
be  noticeable  after  that  crowd  has 
supped!" 

The  Belford  ball  was  calculated  to 
outshine  everything  of  its  kind  which 
had  ever  been  attempted  in  New 
York.  The  pièce  de  résistance  was  a 
reproduction  of  a  Japanese  garden,  in 
which  were  cunningly  placed  little 
nooks  for  those  who  wished  to  observe 
without  being  observed.  Into  one  of 
these,  Van  Kirk  led  Kitty  Dug- 
dale. 

"No  use  attempting  to  dance,'*  he 
said.  "Polo  isn't  in  it  with  that 
scrinunage  going  on  out  there!  How 
do  you  like  matrimony,  and  New 
York,  Mrs.  Dugdale?" 

Kitty  laughed.  "Both  have  their 
drawbacks,  and — their  compensa- 
tions," she  said,  presently. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  there  are  some 
compensations  !    What  are  they  ?  '  ' 

"Oh,  decent  shops,  and — "  She 
spread  out  her  hands  toward  the 
dancers — "this!" 

As  she  extended  her  arms,  Van 
Kirk  started.  "Who,"  he  said, 
quickly,  "gave  you  that  bracelet?" 

Kitty  turned  to  him  with  an  im- 


petuous little  gasp.  "Wha — what 
right  have  you  to  ask?"  she  cried. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  Van  Kirk, 
easily;  "but  I  think  I  have  seen  it 
before." 

"Hardly,  for  Mrs.  Maitland  gave  it 
to  me  only  the  other  day." 

"Ah!"  said  Van  Kirk.  He  put  his 
hand  on  the  bracelet.  "This  little 
medallion  used  to  open,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken." 

Kitty  drew  her  arm  away,  quickly. 
"No,  no!"  she  cried,  excitedly.  "It 
is  broken;  it  cannot  be  opened!" 

"Kitty!"  She  looked  at  him  in 
surprise.  "Yes,  Kitty!''  went  on  Van 
Kirk,  very  soberly.  "I  want  to  be 
a  great  big  brother  to  you,  so  I  am 
going  to  begin  by  telling  you  that  I 
am  afraid  you  are  not  telling  me  the 
truth.  Are  you  sure  that  Mrs.  Mait- 
land gave  you  that  bracelet?" 

Kitty  raised  her  fan,  and  gave  Van 
Kirk  a  sharp  blow  on  the  cheek. 
"That,  Mr.  Van  Kirk,"  she  said,  "is 
the  way  I  treat  spies!  Now,  go  back 
and  talk  it  over  with  my  husband! 
You  need  not  bother  to  come  with 
me;  I  see  Captain  Johnson  coming  for 
his  dance."  She  sailed  out  of  the 
nook,  the  picture  of  righteous  indig- 
nation. 

"So  devilish  innocent!"  muttered 
Van  Kirk. 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room, where  he  took  a  large  and 
potent  drink;  then,  he  sought  Mrs. 
Maitland. 

"So,"  said  that  lady,  when  he 
dropped  into  a  chair  beside  her,  "you 
decided  at  last  to  come  back  to  us! 
There  must,  surely,  have  been  some 
great  attraction  in  London!" 

"Fog!"  declared  Van  Kirk,  "and 
I  seem  to  have  brought  some  of  it 
back  with  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  can't  understand  why  you  al- 
lowed Johnson  to  change  John's  pic- 
ture for  his  before  he  gave  that  brace- 
let to  Kitty!" 

"  He  didn't  change  it,  did  he?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that," 
said  Van  Kirk,  smiling,  "but  I  know 
now  what  I   have   only  suspected — 
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that  Johnson  did  give  Klitty  the 
bracelet!" 

"  Well,  suppose  he  did  give  it  to  her !*' 

"Ah!  I  shall  have  a  nice  long  talk 
with  Johnson.  He  will  be  amused  at 
some  of  my  stories.  Men  tell  all  sorts 
of  things  on  their  wedding  eve!  The 
best  man  is  considered  to  be  a  species  of 
father  confessor!  There  is  a  funny 
little  story  in  particular  of  the  green 
plaid '' 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
broke  in  Mrs.  Maitland,  a  nervous 
tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  I  want  you  to  get  hold  of  Kitty  to- 
night, and  point  out  to  her  that  John- 
son is  your  property,  and  that  she  is 
making  a  little  fool  of  herself.  I  want 
you  to  tell  her,  gently,  that  the  brace- 
let is  yours — ^that  Johnson  had  no  right 
to  give  it  to  her.  I  shall  attend  to 
Johnson." 

"Very  well,"  sighed  Mrs.  Maitland. 
"And  you  won't  tell  Captain  Johnson 
that — that  fimny  little  story?" 

"  I  shall  forget  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mait- 
land." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
*'  Frank  ! — I  '  ve  never  called  you  *  Frank' 
before,  have  I? — I  believe  I'll  reform!" 

"There  is  more  joy  in  a  certain 
place,'*  murmured  Van  Kirk.  "I  ex- 
pect to  reform  myself,  some  day,  but 
I'll  wait  until  the  elation  about  you 
is  over.     Good  night.    I  go  to  drink 


your  health,  which  I  would  not  have 
done  fifteen  minutes  ago!" 

"It  is  lucky  that  she  likes  Johnson, 
though,"  confided  Van  Kirk  to  a 
brandy-and-soda,  "or  Kitty  would 
have  been  in  a  scrape  before  she  knew 
it."  At  which,  the  drink  bubbled  joy- 
ously. 

"John,"  said  Van  Kirk,  later,  at  the 
club,  "I  want  you  to  invite  me  to 
luncheon  at  your  house  to-morrow!" 

"Of  course,  old  chap — "  Dugdale 
yawned.  "I  am  going  home.  I  hope 
Kitty  won't  have  that  Maitland- John- 
son gang  there.  I'm  sleepy.  By 
George!  I'd  like  to  go  to  Mead  vale 
to  rest  for  a  while,  but  Kitty  won't 

go- 

"I  don't  believe  the  Maitland- John- 
son gang  will  be  there  to-night,"  said 
Van  Kirk. 

"Have  you  changed  your  views  at 
all  about  New  York,  and — the  other 
thing,  Mrs.  Dugdale?"  Van  Kirk  in- 
quired, the  next  day,  at  luncheon. 

"  You  ought  to  call  me  '  Kitty;'  don't 
you  think  so,  John?  Yes;  I'm  sick  of 
New  York!" 

"Then,"  suggested  Van  Kirk,  smil- 
ing, "let's  all  go  to  Meadvale.  'Bully 
Uttleinn'!eh,  John?" 

And,  to  the  amazement  of  her  hus- 
band, Kitty  agreed. 


A    COLD    FACT 

^HE  CANNIBAL  KING  {his  teeth  chattering)— What  was  it  you  served  with 
the  last  meal?     I've  had  a  prolonged  chill  ever  since. 
Royal  Cook — That,  sire,  was  a  female  missionary  from  Boston. 


FORETHOUGHT 

TLTUSBAND — You  don't  mean  to  say  you  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  that 
^  ^     gown? 

Wife — Oh,  no!     I  left  that  for  you  to  do. 
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PAULINE    AND    PEWTER 

nPHROUGH  cupboards  of  indulgent  kin, 
-*•      And  chests  in  friendly  attics, 
She  rummages  from  dawn  till  dusk, 

The  fairest  of  fanatics. 
To-day,  she's  glee  personified; 

While,  on  a  dark  to-morrow, 
Retiiming  from  a  fruitless  quest. 

She  pictures  utter  sorrow. 
You  ask  what  trials  can  so  soon 

From  joy  to  grief  transmute  her — 
Ah!  woe  is  me,  and  woe  again  I 

Pauline's  collecting  pewter. 

She  sees  and  sets  her  heart  upon 
A  tankard  or  a  platter, 

And,  till  it  stands  safe  on  her  shelf. 
Nor  life  nor  death  will  matter! 

She  vouchsafes  me  a  tête-à-tête. 
All  yearning  I  must  stifle, 

And  hear  her  learnedly  descant 
On  plate  and  ley  and  trifle. 

I  could  not  ask  in  Cupid's  school 
A  more  engaging  tutor, 

But  love's  tabooed  from  this  year's  course- 
Pauline's  collecting  pewter. 

Now,  what  avails  a  heart  of  gold. 

Warm  as  a  red-rose  petal, 
When  she  for  whom  it  beats  prefers 

A  colder,  baser  metal? 
Why,  nothing!     And  the  boastful  I, 

That  treasured  this  possession, 
Can  well  feel  for  the  Phrygian  king 

Who  loved  gold  past  discretion. 
And,  should  my  sweet  not  soon  relent, 

A  wiser,  sadder  suitor, 
I'll  offer  her  a  heart  of  lead — 

Pauline's  collecting  pewter! 

Edward  W.  Barnard. 

ASKING   TOO    MUCH 

"LIE  {after  stealing  a  kiss) — What  would  your  father  say  if  he  caught  me  kissing 
•'"•''     you? 

She  {indignantly) — Sir,  I  do  not  use  profane  language. 
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HER    LAMP 

Ç\^  all  the  treasured  ornaments 
^^  That  grace  my  lady's  room, 
From  vellum  books  and  vases  rare 

To  satin  pampas  plume 
Above  a  marble  Artemis, 

Her  lamp  I  dearest  love — 
Her  lamp  with  dragon  heads  below. 

And  crimson  shade  above. 

Not  for  its  shining  bowl  I  love 

Her  lamp  with  crimson  shade, 
Not  for  the  dragon  heads  of  bronze 

With  garnet  eyes  inlaid, 
Not  that  I  greet  her  reading  'neath 

Its  glimmer  after  toil — 
I  love  her  parlor  lamp  because 

It  holds  so  little  oil! 

For  once,  when  she  had  trimmed  the  wick, 

And  burned  it  half  the  night, 
It  fluttered  out! — ^if  Love  be  blind, 

What  need  of  any  light? 
Could  I  resist  the  warm,  sweet  mouth, 

My  lips  so  very  near  it? — 
If  Cupid  didn't  see  that  kiss. 

He  had  a  chance  to  hear  it! 


Aloysius  Coll. 


A    DENIAL 

BROWN — I  thought  Jones  was  a  friend  of  yours. 
Smith  {scornfully) — Not  at  all — merely  a  relative. 


COMMENT 


^^T  THOUGHT  I  could  get  along  without  glasses  a  while  longer,  but  I  find  I 
J-     can't." 

'*Yes?     It  was  an  optical  illusion." 
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AS   OTHERS   SEE   US 


By  Edith  Elmer  Wood 


CATHERINE   MORLEY   sat   at 
her  desk,  writing  the  note.    It 
began  abruptly,  without  super- 
scription: 

Why  did  you  say  that,  if  I  did  not  write, 
you  would  assume  I  wished  you  to  go  with- 
out me?  You  must  have  known  that  I 
would  write,  and  that  I  would  come.  All 
my  arrangements  are  made.  You  will  find 
me  on  the  steamer  to-morrow. 

So,  it  was  decided!  She  felt  no  re- 
grets, no  fears,  no  doubts.  Who  was 
there  to  care  what  she  did  with  her 
already  ruined  life?  Oh,  she  had  not 
given  up  without  a  struggle!  She  had 
faithfully  tried  to  make  something  out 
of  it,  to  wrest  success  from  failure;  had 
lost  courage,  found  it,  and  tried  again. 
But,  now,  she  was  at  an  end. 

Infinitely  far  away,  she  saw  her 
happy  childhood,  ending  abruptly  with 
the  death  of  her  parents.  Next  came 
her  life  with  her  guardian,  her  mar- 
riage to  him  before  she  was  out  of 
short  dresses,  and,  then,  the  long  years 
of  misery.  His  love,  such  as  it  was, 
had  proved  short-lived.  The  only 
portion  of  it  that  survived  was  an  in- 
sane and — ^till  now— causeless  jealousy. 
She  remembered  the  indescribable  hu- 
miliation of  its  first  outbreaks.  But 
that  was  long  ago.  There  is  no  hell  to 
which  the  human  soul  does  not  grow 
accustomed.  It  marked  the  gradual 
coarsening  of  her  nature  that  she  came 
to  receive  his  perpetual  suspicions 
with  a  mere  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Then,  at  last,  the  Fates  had  brought 
the  other  man.  How  blind  they  had 
been,  not  to  see  where  they  were  drift- 
ing! But  they  had  not  seen — ^until 
her  husband  suggested  it — ^and,  then, 
it  was  too  late.     Yet,  Catherine  had 
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caught  herself  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice. She  was  ready  to  sacrifice  posi- 
tion, consideration,  conventional  re- 
spectability, for  her  love,  but  she  clung 
to  the  remnant  of  her  self-respect. 
She  had  promised  to  go  to  South 
America  with  him,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, while  she  was  still  under  her 
husband's  roof,  she  had  forbidden  his 
trying  to  see  her.  The  end  was  now 
at  hand. 

**  It  will  be  no  more  than  he  expects 
of  me,"  she  reflected,  thinking  of  her 
husband.  **I  don't  know,  on  the 
whole,  but  that  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  him  to  be  proved  right  at  last!" 

She  rose  to  post  the  note,  not  caring 
to  trust  it  to  a  servant.  At  that  mo- 
ment, the  library  door  opened,  with  a 
rustle  of  skirts  and  a  murmur  of  fresh 
young  voices.  Mrs.  Morley  could  leave 
her  room  only  by  passing  through  the 
library,  and  she  shrank  just  then  from 
meeting  her  husband's  niece  and  a 
girl  friend.  So,  she  dropped  down  in 
her  chair  again,  waiting  for  them  to  go. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  her  thoughts 
than  to  listen  to  the  girls'  talk,  but 
her  attention  was  caught  by  her  own 
name. 

"I  want  you  to  know  Aunt  Cather- 
ine," Tessie  was  saying;  "she  is  my 
ideal  of  a  woman.  She  is  beautiful, 
charming,  clever,  and,  oh,  so  good!" 
Mrs.  Morley  winced.  **I  don't  believe 
she  was  bom  an  angel.  She  has  made 
herself  one  by  hard  work,  and  that's 
ever  so  much  more  to  her  credit.  I 
know  she  isn't  happy.  It's  impossible 
that  she  should  love  Uncle  Tom  I 
don't  care  if  he  is  my  uncle!  No  wo- 
man in  her  right  mind  could  love 
Uncle  Tom." 
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"Where  did  she  leam  all  this  wis- 
dom?" thought  the  woman  in  the  next 
room. 

*' She's  as  nice  to  him,  though,  as  if 
she  adored  him.  And  he  hasn't  the 
pleasantest  temper  in  the  world.  It's 
wonderful,  the  way  she  holds  herself  in 
hand.  She  is  always  the  same — wise, 
gentle,  serene." 

The  woman  at  her  desk  listened, 
wonderingly.  Was  this  a  picture  of 
herself?  An  angel — ^wise — serene — 
self-controlled?  She  was  both  amused 
and  touched. 

The  other  girl  said  something  in  a 
lower  voice. 

"Oh,  she's  not  goody-goody,"  cried 
Tessie,  "and  she  never  makes  you  feel 
inferior.  That's  because  she  puts  her- 
self out  of  sight  entirely.  If  ever  a 
woman  made  an  ideal  of  duty,  and 
lived  for  it,  without  hope  of  reward, 
here  or  hereafter,  and  without  for  a 
moment  posing  as  a  martyr  or  a  saint, 
that  woman  is  Aunt  Catherine!" 

Mrs.  Morley  was  more  moved  than 
she  would  have  acknowledged.  "  Poor 
child!"  she  thought;  "what  a  tumble 
her  idol  will  take  before  long!" 

"I've  seen  Mrs.  Morley,"  said  the 
other  girl,  "though  I've  never  met  her. 
She  is  very  beautiful.  It's  too  bad  she 
isn't  happy.  And  aren't  people  horrid  ?" 

Here  she  lowered  her  voice,  and 
what  followed  was  inaudible  till  Tessie 
exclaimed,  hotly: 


"It's  false,  every  word  of  it!  How 
dare  any  one  say  such  a  thing?" 

"Oh,  of  course,  I  didn't  believe  it 
for  a  moment,"  said  the  other  girl, 
smoothly. 

"I  should  hope  not!"  cried  Tessie. 
"How  could  any  one  be  so  cruel? 
That  he  loves  her,  is  very  likely.  If  I 
were  a  man,  I'd  fall  in  love^  with  her, 
too.  But  that  she  would  do  or  say  or 
feel  anything  that  an  angel  in 
heaven  would  blush  to  own — I  know 
it's  impossible!" 

"Your  Aunt  Catherine  seems  to  be 
a  part  of  your  creed,"  said  the  other 
girl. 

"I  only  hope  my  faith  in  God  is  as 
strong  as  my  faith  in  her!" 

"iGid  what  if  you  should  find  your- 
self mistaken  in  her?" 

"  It  is  impossible." 

"But  just  suppose?" 

"I  should  know  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  truth  or  goodness  in  the  world, 
and  that  it  wasn't  worth  while  for  us 
ordinary  mortals  even  to  strive  after 
them!" 

Catherine  Morley's  head  sank  on  her 
folded  arms.  Opposing  forces  were 
warring  fiercely  for  the  mastery. 
When  she  raised  her  head,  her  eyes 
were  brilliant  with  resolve. 

She  carried  the  letter  to  the  grate, 
and  tossed  it  among  the  red-hot 
coals. 


AN    ISLAND    STORM 

nPHE  white- winged  sea-birds  shoreward  fly; 
-*•      Low  cloud- wracks  hang  o'er  wave  and  lea; 
Fierce  peals  of  thunder  shake  the  sky 
With  answering  thunder  from  the  sea. 

A  fishing-smack,  with  mast  and  shroud, 

By  the  wild  wind  is  rent  apart, 
When  from  a  scabbard  of  black  cloud 

A  sword  of  lightning  cleaves  its  heart. 

William   Hamilton   Haynb. 
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LA   DETTE 


Par  Jean  Reibrach 


SOURIANTE,  comme  lasse  de  bon- 
heur, Marguerite  laissa  couler  sur 
ses  genoux  la  lettre  d'Albert  de 
Mausy.  Le  regard  de  la  jeune  fille 
se  noya  de  rêve  et  son  cœur  se  prit  à 
battre  doucement.  Elle  revoyait  son 
existence,  depuis  le  temps  où,  cinq 
ans  pltis  tôt,  orpheline,  sans  res- 
sources, elle  était  recueillie  par  sa 
cousine  Emilienne  Morancey,  qui  l'ins- 
tallait à  son  foyer,  près  de  son  mari. 
M.  Morancey,  se  montrait  grave  et 
affectueux;  Emilienne,  étourdie,  co- 
quette et  capricieuse,  mais  si  bonne!  A 
ce  point,  d'ailleurs,  qu'elle  était  allée 
jusqu'à  lui  assurer  une  dot,  le  jour  où 
elle  se  marierait. 

Et  ce  jour  était  venu.  Dans  quel- 
ques instants  peut-être,  Albert  de 
Mausy  serait  là,  demandant  sa  main. 
Pure  formalité,  car  la  chère  réponse 
qu'il  attendait,  ne  la  connaissait-il  pas 
d'avance,  depuis  longtemps? 

A  cette  minute  heureuse,  les  ombres 
qui,  parfois,  avaient  pu  traverser  sa 
vie  de  parente  pauvre,  étaient  envo- 
lées bien  loin,  dissipées  à  jamais. 
L'amour,  le  mariage,  les  joies  nom- 
breuses que  l'avenir  découvrait  devant 
l'imagination  de  la  jeune  fille,  c'était 
h  Enulienne,  à  M.  Morancey  qu'elle  les 
devrait,  comme  aussi  elle  leur  devait 
les  cinq  années  écoulées  sans  inqtiié- 
tude  du  lendemain,  sans  souci,  parmi 
les  enfants  naissants.  Et,  à  l'émotion 
dont  elle  était  remplie,  aux  palpita- 
tions de  choses  confondues  et  tendres 
qui  agitaient  son  cœur,  s'ajoutait  en- 
core la  douceur  d'tme  infinie  recon- 
naissance. 

Un  bruit  soudain  tira  Marguerite  de 
sa  rêverie. 

D'une  poussée  violente,  la  porte 
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s'était  ouverte,   Emilienne  s'élançait, 
bouleversée,  les  yeux  fous: 

—  Marguerite!  Je  suis  perdue! 

—  Quoi!  Qu'y  a-t-il?  s'écria  Mar- 
guerite. 

—  Mon  mari!  poursuivit  Emilienne 
haletante.  Il  soupçonne...  Il  a 
trouvé  une  lettre!...  Non,  ne  me  de- 
mande pas...  Plus  tard,  je  t'expli- 
querai! Il  est  là,  il  va  venir...  Il 
bouleverse  mes  tiroirs!...  Il  fallait 
bien  me  sauver,  il  m'aurait  tuée... 
Alors,  j'ai  nié,  j'ai  dit... 

—  Tu  as  dit? 

—  J'ai  compté  sur  ton  affection... 
Puis,  à  cause  des  enfants  aussi...  j'ai 
dit  que  cette  lettre  n'était  pas  à  moi! 

Et  se  jetant  aux  genoux  de  Mar- 
guerite: 

—  Oh!  ne  me  livre  pas!  Au  nom  de 
tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait  pour  toi,  sauve- 
moi,  je  t'en  conjure!  Dis  qu'elle  est 
à  toi! 

—  A  moi?  balbutia  la  jeune  fille. 

Une  révolte  la  soulevait.  Se  sacri- 
fier, elle,  bien!  à  cause  d'Emilienne,  à 
cause  des  enfants,  à  cause  de  Morancey 
Itii-même!...  Mais  sacrifier  son  hon- 
neur!... 

A  ce  moment,  Emilienne  bondit, 
affolée  : 

—  Le  voici  ! 

Et,  en  effet,  sous  leurs  regards  ter- 
rifiés, M.  Morancey  parut.  Pâle,  il 
s'avança  vers  la  jeune  fille: 

—  Marguerite,  à  qui  est  cette  lettre? 

—  A  Marguerite!  jeta  Emilienne. 

—  Ce  n'est  pas  vous  que  j'interroge, 
dit  sévèrement  M.  Morancey.  Mar- 
guerite, répondez! 

La  jeune  fille  avait  courbé  la  tête. 
La  rapidité  des  événements  ne  lui 
donnait  pas  le  temps  de  se  ressaisir. 
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La  terreur  d'Emîlienne  l'atteignait 
à  son  tour  et  la  paralysait.  Elle 
s'épouvanta.  Des  visions  de  mas- 
sacre se  levèrent.  Et  le  souvenir  des 
services  reçus,  sa  situation  dans  la 
famille,  sa  longue  accoutumance  des 
soumissions  l'oppressèrent.  Elle  courba 
la  tête  plus  bas  encore,  et,  d'une 
voix  faible,  à  peine  distincte: 

—  Cette  lettre,  dit-elle,  est  à  moi! 

—  Vous  mentez!  cria  M.  Morancey 
avec  une  violence  subite. 

Et,  tandis  qu'elle  se  taisait,  éperdue: 

—  Oui,  vous  mentez;  car  vous  aimez 
Albert  de  Mausy! 

Marguerite  ne  répondit  pas.  Renier 
son  amour.?  Non.  Cela  était  au- 
dessus  de  ses  forces.  Mais  Emilienne 
sentit  le  danger.     Elle  s'écria: 

—  Qu'en  savez- vous? 

—  J'ai  reçu  de  lui  un  mot.  Je  l'at- 
tends! Ce  qu'il  vient  me  demander, 
c'est  la  main  de  Marguerite!  Or,  si 
Marguerite  a  vraiment  reçu  une  telle 
lettre,  qui  implique  son  consentement, 
son  amour  même... 

Il  s'interrompit,  se  tournant  vers 
la  jeune  fille: 

—  Marguerite,  vous  avez  entendu? 
Quelle  réponse  ferai-je  à  Albert  quand 
il  se  présentera? 

Terrifiée,  Marguerite  mesurait  tout 
à  coup  la  profondeur  de  l'abîme  où  elle 
était  poussée.  Ce  n'était  plus  son 
honneur  seulement  dont  on  lui  de- 
mandait le  sacrifice,  c'était  son  amour 
aussi,  et  avec  elle,  c'était  Albert  en- 
core qu'il  fallait  sacrifier!  Avouer 
son  amour,  c'était  démentir  sa  pre- 
mière déclaration,  provoquer  le  dé- 
sastre. 

Elle  ne  pouvait  se  résoudre.  Mais 
elle  sentait,  du  recid  où  Emilienne 
réfugiait  sa  terreur,  peser  sur  sa 
volonté  le  regard  de  sa  cousine.  Elle 
était  la  parente  pauvre,  faite  pour 
tous  les  sacrifices.  L'hetire  était  venue  : 
on  lui  demandait  de  payer  sa  dette! 

Son  silence,  pourtant,  ne  pouvait  se 
prolonger  davantage.  Ses  lèvres  trem- 
blantes se  desserrèrent: 

—  Répondez,  dit-elle,  que  je  ne 
veux  pas  me  marier. 

Une  détente  se  fit.  On  entendit 
reprendre  le  soufile  d'Emilienne;  tandis 


que,  brisée,  se  raidissant  pour  ne  pas 
tomber,  Marguerite,  de  seconde  en  se- 
conde, se  pénétrait  davantage  de  l'hor- 
reur de  son  sacrifice.  Celui-ci  était 
complet,  absolu.  Elle  ne  pouvait  ré- 
véler à  Albert  la  faute  d'Emilienne.  Et 
c'était  son  cœur  à  lui  qu'elle  brisait, 
en  même  temps  que  le  sien,  leurs  detix 
bonheurs,  leurs  deux  vies,  qu'elle 
venait  d'offrir  pour  le  salut  d'une 
autre. 

M.  Morancey  s'inclinait  devant  sa 
femme.  Une  joie  secrète  trembla  au 
fond  de  ses  paroles. 

—  Je  vous  demande  pardon,  dit-il, 
de  vous  avoir  injustement  soupçon- 
née. 

Puis,  revenant  à  Marguerite: 

—  Une  autre  question  se  pose  main- 
tenant. L'homme  qui  a  écrit  cette 
lettre,  il  faut  que  lui,  du  moins,  vous 
épouse! 

—  J'ai  dît,  répéta  Marguerite,  que 
je  ne  voulais  pas  me  marier;  je  n'épou- 
serai personne! 

—  Soit!  consentit  M.  Morancey, 
après  un  court  étonnement;  mais 
alors...  quelles  sont  vos  intentions? 

—  Mes  intentions?... 

—  Sans  doute!  Votre  situation, 
désormais,  près  de  nous,  près  de  nos 
enfants!... 

—  Je  partirai!  répondit  Marguerite. 
M.    Morancey    accepta    d'im    salut 

bref  et  sortit. 

Emilienne  écouta  s'éloigner  le  pas 
de  son  mari. 

—  Oh!  merci!  s'écria-t-elle  en  em- 
brassant Marguerite;  tu  m'as  sauvée! 

Une  minute,  une  crise  de  tendresse 
nerveuse  la  secoua;  elle  sanglota  des 
promesses  étemelles  et  des  paroles 
confuses.  Mais  bientôt,  s'apaisant, 
elle  essuya  ses  larmes,  tapota  de 
poudre  ses  paupières  rougies  et  jeta 
un  coup  d'œil  vers  une  glace: 

—  Enfin,  que  veux-tu?  ma  pauvre 
Marguerite;  il  vaut  encore  mieux  ainsi! 
Si  tu  m'avais  refusé,  tu  ne  pouvais  plus 
accepter  de  dot,  Albert  se  serait  retiré. 
Tu  n'as  donc  pas  de  regret  à  avoir! 
Du  reste,  je  ne  t'abandonnerai  pas,  je 
te  ferai  ime  rente. 

Marguerite  eut  un  pâle  sotuire.  Un 
moment,  elle  avait  espéré  que  tout 
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pouvait  se  réparer  encore,  qu'Emî-  Le  bniit  ouaté  des  portes  retomba. 
lienne  irait  trouver  Albert,  lui  con-  Pâle,  tragique,  elle  écouta  le  silence, 
fesserait...  Son  espoir  avait  croulé.  A  son  propre  drame,  à  cette  minute, 
EUe  songeait  maintenant  qu'elle  s'ajoutait  le  drame  d'Albert.  Puis 
n'accepterait  rien,  qu'elle  travaillerait  tout  au  fond  de  sa  pensée,  tme  révolte 
pour  gagner  sa  vie.  Mais  à  quoi  bon  dernière  agita  un  espoir  encore.  Elle 
répondre?  Devant  l'inconscience  de  imagina  un  remords  d'Emilienne, 
celle  qui  lui  devait  son  salut,  toute  évoqua  une  soudaine  explosion  de 
parole  se  décourageait.  tumulte,  les  portes  tout  à  coup  bat- 
Elle  pria  seidement:  tantes,  Albert  apparaissant... 

—  Laisse-moi!  J'ai  besoin  d'être  Mais  les  portes  retombèrent,  du 
setile!  même  bruit  ouaté;  il  y  eut  des  pas 

Alors,  quand  elle  fut  seule,  le  timbre,  tristes  que  n'accompagnait  aucune 
tout  à  coup,  sonna  à  l'entrée.  Mar-  parole.  Albert  partait,  et  la  porte 
guérite  fut  debout,  les  mains  à  sa  d'entrée,  à  son  tour,  fut  refermée,  re- 
poitrine: tombant  sur  son  cœur,   comme  une 

—  Albert!  dalle  siu*  une  tombe. 


TO   A   FALSE   GOD 

T^O  a  false  god,  I  raised  mine  altar.     Dight 
-*-      With  silks,  my  soul  spun  many  a  day  and  night. 
Of  woof  of  dreams  and  gems  that  were  no  less 
Than  glad  tears,  crystallized  through  tenderness 

To  be  a  comely  crowning  for  his  might. 

There  swung  the  censer  of  my  heart's  delight 

Till  dawned  that  day;  I  could  not  choose  but  guess 
That  I  had  cast  all  joy  life  might  possess 
To  a  false  god. 

Now  by  destroying  may  I  build  aright? 

Shamefaced,  I  grovel  in  the  great  gods'  sight. 
What  prayer  may  bid  their  condescension  bless. 
Hearing  their  mocking  at  a  fool's  distress, 

A  fool  who  hath  been  priest  and  acolyte 
To  a  false  god! 


McCrea  Pickering. 


^ 


THE    WAY    IT    USUALLY    ENDS 

VON  BLUMER— What  kind  of  a  cook  shall  I  fetch  home? 
Mrs.  Von  Blumer — Get  one  about  thirty,  who  can  make  good  bread, 
knows  how  to  cook  all  meats,  can  make  fine  pastry,  who  never  has  company, 
doesn't  go  out  nights,  and  has  the  very  best  references. 
VoN  Blumer — But  suppose  I  can't  get  such  a  cook? 
Mrs.  Von  Blumer — Oh,  well,  get  any  one  you  can,  then. 
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THE   SAD    STORY  OF  SAM 

CAM  SMITH  had  much  naughtiness  in  him^ 
*^     To  piety  no  one  could  win  him; 

And  cocktails  quadruple 

He  drank  without  3 
Clear  down  to  the  very  last  n. 

Head  clerk  in  a  drug-store  was  Sam, 
But  sickness  he'd  frequently  sham, 

And  borrow  a  dime 

From  the  till  (which  was  crime!) 
In  order  to  purchase  a  3  . 

The  druggist,  at  last,  said:  *'An  1 
Of  prevention  is  worth,  I  pron  1 , 

A  full  pound  of  cure; 

You're  crooked,  I'm  sure. 
So  I  think  I  will  give  you  the  b  1  T/ 


% 


HER    PASSPORTS 

^^T^O  you  think  you  will    be    received   by    society?"    sneered    the    Cynic; 
-^     *' never!    Your  grandfather  shaved — ^notes!" 

"  No  matter,"  she  said,  serenely;  "  I  shall  *  arrive'.  " 

"But  you  will  be  snubbed." 

"Never!" 

"You  will,  as  surely  as  my  name  is  Cynic." 

"I'll  stake  my  million  that  I  shall  be  welcomed,"  said  the  woman. 

"You  think  your  riches  will  be  your  passports?     Be  undeceived;   gold  is 
not  the  coin  of  Belgravia." 

"Still,  I'll  succeed;  you'll  see,"  insisted  Confidence. 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  Cynic,  convinced  by  her  manner,  "your  winning  card." 

"I   have  an   inexhaustible    supply   of   new    amusements,"    she    gleefully 
whispered. 

Hearing  which,  the  Cynic  knew  she  was  very  clever.     "You  are  right,"  said 
he,  bowing  deferentially  over  her  extended  hand;  "  you  are  bound  to  succeed." 

Minna  Thomas  Antrim. 


SHE — ^What  is  the  feminine  for  earl? 
He — Well — er — it  is  usually  heiress. 
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THE   BURGLAR 


By  Tom  Masson 


THE  burglar  put  the  candlestick 
on  the  bureau  with  his  left  hand 
— ^in  his  right  he  held  a  revol- 
ver— ^and  examined  the  necklace  crit- 
ically by  the  feeble  light.  It  took  him 
some  time.  There  were  twenty-six 
pearls,  and  his  scrutiny  was  evenly 
distributed  among  them  all.  The  neck- 
lace had  been  purchased  the  week  be- 
fore for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  burglar  had  read  the  account  in 
the  papers,  and  he  was  wondering 
whether  the  purchaser  had  received 
the  worth  of  his  money.  He  was  a 
cool  hand,  this  burglar;  but,  then,  he 
had  once  been  a  gentleman. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  room,  screened 
by  a  friendly  portière,  stood  a  detect- 
ive. He,  also,  had  a  revolver  in  his 
hand-  He  had  come  in  on  rubber- 
soled  shoes  an  instant  before.  The 
burglar  didn't  have  rubber-soled  shoes; 
but  he  had  taken  off  his  boots  down- 
stairs, and  stood  now  in  his  stocking 
feet.  Perhaps,  he  could  not  afford 
rubber-soled  shoes.  Times  may  have 
been  dull. 

The  burglar,  finishing  his  scrutiny, 
folded  up  the  necklace,  and,  putting 
it  carelessly  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat, 
prepared  to  leave  the  room.  There 
were  other  things  of  value  there,  but 
he  had  come  for  that  alone. 

As  he  moved  out,  an  object  on  the 
wall  took  his  attention.  It  was  a 
picture.  He  held  the  candle  up  to  get 
a  better  view  of  it,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he 
started  back,  involuntarily.  His  own 
face  stared  at  him  from  the  frame. 
She  had  not  forgotten  him.  Well,  he 
thought,  it  was  tit  for  tat.  If  she  still 
kept  his  picture  on  the  wall,  he  had  her 
necklace  in  his  pocket.     Half-smiling 


at  the  thought,  he  started  out  of  the 
room  once  more,  when  something 
tucked  in  the  comer  of  the  mirror 
attracted  his  attention.  It  was  a 
clipping  from  a  society  journal. 

He  put  down  the  candlestick  again, 
and  ventured  forward.  The  clipping 
was  much  rimipled,  and  the  light 
spluttered,  but  still  he  could  read  it. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Peter  Blanton  made 
some  ftiss  about  accepting  a  htmdred-thou- 
sand-dollar  pearl  necklace  her  hubby  gave 
her  the  other  day,  because  he  had  asked 
some  other  woman  to  select  it  for  him. 
However  that  may  be,  I  am  authoritatively 
informed  that  she  is  to  wear  it  at  the 
Bellknobs*  dinner  next  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Peter,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  thor- 
oughbred, and  not  the  one  to  turn  down  a 
necklace  just  because  her  hubby  got  advice. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  four  years  ago, 
when  she  married  that  scapegoat,  Jack 
Somerset,  who  embezzled,  and  was  caught 
and  served  a  term,  she  went  on  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  captured  Peter 
Blanton  by  pure  nerve.  Well,  it's  some- 
thing to  have  a  better  half  who  can  buy 
pearl  necklaces  every  day  in  the  year  if  he 
wishes  to,  even  though  he  has  to  hire  help 
to  make  his  selection. 

As  the  burglar  picked  up  the  candle- 
stick once  more,  he  turned  and  faced 
the  bed.  With  her  head  on  the  lace 
pillow,  a  beautiful  woman  lay  sleeping. 
It  was  rather  an  interesting  situation. 
There  was  the  burglar,  with  the  mask 
over  his  face  to  conceal  his  identity, 
and  the  himdred-thousand-doUar  neck- 
lace, that  the  woman's  husband  had 
given  her,  loosely  thrown  in  his  pocket. 
There  was  the  woman  quietly  sleeping 
as  if  nothing  in  the  world  was  the  mat- 
ter; and  there  was  the  detective, 
watching — and  waiting. 

The  burglar  hesitated  a  moment. 
Then,  he  stepped  to  the  bed,  and,  with 
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his  revolver,  tapped  lightly  on  the 
brass  foot.  The  woman  opened  her 
eyes,  slowly  at  first,  and,  with  a  sudden 
cry,  started  up.  The  burglar  dropped 
his  mask. 

''Eleanor!"  he  said. 

With  a  swift  glance,  she  recognized 
him. 

**Jack!"  she  exclaimed.  "You — 
here!     What  does  this  mean? " 

He  held  up  the  necklace.  **I  came 
for  this,"  he  said.  **I  know  a  place 
where  I  can  pawn  it.  TU  send  you  the 
ticket.  Since  I  got  out,  I've  tried  to  be 
honest,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  taint 
is  on  me.  I  wouldn't  have  come  here 
if  this  was  yotirs,  but  you  know  he  can 
stand  it." 

She  shivered.  This  woman,  whose 
soul  had  been  seared  in  so  many  fires, 
grew  suddenly  cold.  Yet,  in  her  eyes, 
for  an  instant  shone  the  light  of  an  old 
affection.  She  loved  him  still,  and 
this  daring  act,  its  very  audacity, 
its  dramatic  conception,  appealed  to 
her. 

"Take  it  !  "  she  said.     "  If  the  worst 


comes  to  the  worst,  I'll  swear  I  gave  it 
to  you.     Kiss  me — and  go." 

He  laid  down  his  revolver  on  the 
silk  coverlet.  At  this  moment,  the 
detective  stepped  from  behind  the 
portière,  and  covered  his  quarry. 

The  woman's  expression  changed 
utterly.  She  turned  to  the  intruder. 
"Where  did  you  come  from?"  she 
asked. 

"From  your  husband,  madame. 
He  gave  orders  to  have  the  house 
watched." 

"And  are  you  the  only  watcher?  " 

"Yes." 

She  reached  forward,  and  clutched 
the  revolver  that  the  burglar  had  laid 
aside — for  her  sake.  Leveling  it  full 
at  the  detective,  she  said  : 

"  Now,  if  you  attempt  to  stop  him,  I 
swear  before  God  I'll  shoot  you!" 

Still  pointing  the  revolver,  she 
turned  quietly  to  the  burglar. 

"  Now,  Jack,  kiss  me,"  she  said,  "  and 
run  along.  I  never  wanted  it,  anyhow, 
and  it  will  be  such  a  good  joke  cm 
Peterl" 


YESTERDAY 


/'^LOSE,  just  behind  us,  silently  she  stands; 
^-^     We  turn  and  gaze  into  her  wistful  eyes. 

Where  shadow  of  past  joys  forever  lies. 
Dear  Yesterday  !     We  reach  forth  loving  hands. 
But  she  hears  not  entreaties  nor  commands. 

Her  head  is  crowned  with  happy  hours  that  we 

Once  shared  together  with  light-hearted  glee; 
Forget-me-nots  bind  up  her  hair's  bright  strands, 
And  lavender  decks  all  her  drapery 

With  faint,  sweet  blooms;  her  smiles  appear 
A  tender  radiance  Memory  dooms  to  be 

The  golden  setting  for  an  opal  tear. 
Ah!  sweet,  sweet  Yesterday,  so  far  away, 
And  yet  so  close  we  oft  forget  To-day! 

Venita 


Sbibbrt. 


O'X^ 


T   OVE  in  a  cottage  is  not  always  so  very  inexpensive — ^at  Newport,  for 
■*— '    example. 
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"TO   LOVE,   HONOR  AND   OBEY^' 


By  Margret  Temple 


SHE  was  one  of  those  fair,  pal© 
women,  too  delicately  fashioned 
for  perfect  beauty.  The  slen- 
der lines  of  her  figure  just  escaped 
being  angtdar,  and  the  deep  eyes 
looked  wistfully  out  from  their  setting 
of  purplish  shadows  and  arched,  black 
brows.  Art  had  assisted  nature  so 
skilfully  that,  if  a  touch  here  and  there 
intensified  the  latter's  handiwork,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  detected;  though 
the  contrast  between  those  marvelously 
black  brows  and  the  pale  hair  that  fell 
low  on  her  forehead,  like  a  little  canopy 
of  gold,  was  startling  until  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  deception. 

Mrs.  Osboume  could  never  fail  to 
satisfy.  There  was  a  restful  harmony 
about  her  every  gesture  which  defied 
criticism.  She  was  exquisite  without 
being  beautiful,  and  charming  without 
being  effusive,  she  claimed,  moreover, 
the  rare  gift  of  a  kindly  wit.  No 
one  felt  the  worse  for  her  clever  little 
speeches,  which  were  gtiiltless  of  any 
sting;  so  the  world  rose  up  graciously, 
and  with  one  acclaim  yielded  her  the 
band  of  laurel,  which,  after  all,  is  but 
a  symbol  of  infinite  striving. 

She  was  tired  of  the  pomp,  the  cir- 
cumstance, the  notoriety,  which  her 
individuality  yielded  her;  tired  of 
being  looked  at  and  commented  upon 
and  whispered  about;  sick  unto  death 
of  the  shallow,  babbling  crowd  of 
sycophants,  cringing  at  her  chariot- 
wheels,  ready  at  the  first  provocation 
to  seize  and  drag  her  to  the  dust. 

To  those  who  hold  it  in  their  hands, 
there  is  nothing  more  nauseating  than 
social  prominence.  There  is  too  little 
of  the  natural  Ufe,  and  too  much  of 
the  artificial,  ever  to  satisfy  ;  and  Mar- 
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garet  Osboume  had  come  to  know 
just  the  exact  market  value  of  the 
popularity  which  she  had  worked  for 
and  attained,  and  now  struggled  to 
cast  from  her.  Fame  brings  some 
reward  for  toil,  but  notoriety  brings 
simply  disillusionment. 

It  was  Springtime  in  New  York. 
The  parks  were  bursting  into  green,  and 
there  was  sunshine  everywhere,  with 
the  hint  of  Summer.  The  elect  had 
long  since  fled  from  the  city;  and  Mrs. 
Osboume,  being  tmavoidably  de- 
tained from  sailing  on  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  was  rather  happy  at  being 
left  alone. 

There  was  now  no  need  to  hold  up 
a  mask;  there  was  no  struggle  to 
be  maintained;  she  could  roll  serenely 
along  Fifth  avenue  without  seeing  a 
familiar  face.  There  were  great  crowds 
thronging  the  streets,  but  they  be- 
longed to  the  mighty  middle  class, 
and  Margaret  Osboume  meant  no 
more  to  them  than  Mary  Jones — per- 
haps less.  So,  in  cheerful  freedom, 
every  afternoon  she  issued  from  her 
darkened  house,  and  drove  to  the  Park, 
lying  luxuriously  back  in  her  victoria, 
utterly  weary  and  thinking  many 
thoughts. 

It  was  late  in  May— a  soft,  hazy 
day.  Little  blazes  of  sunlight  burst 
out,  only  to  be  obliterated  by  some 
huge,  fleecy  cloud,  hanging  like  a  sen- 
tinel overhead.  The  Park  lay  a  bed 
of  rolling  green.  Squares  of  tulips 
and  crocuses  and  nodding  daffodils, 
tucked  here  and  there  in  unexpected 
places,  threw  away  their  elusive  per- 
fume. There  was  unspoiled  beauty 
even  in  New  York. 

It  was  nearing  dusk,  and  Margaret 
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Osboume's  carriage  was  rolling, 
smoothly  and  noiselessly,  through  an 
unfrequented  part  of  the  Park,  when 
the  footman  uttered  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion. Turning  her  eyes  instinctively 
to  the  right,  Margaret  looked  straight 
into  the  face  of  a  man  who  had 
risen  from  one  of  the  benches.  He 
was  shabbily  dressed,  and  his  face 
was  pale  and  dissipated;  but  it  was  the 
face  of  a  gentleman. 

She  caught  her  breath,  and  shrank 
back  as  if  to  conceal  herself,  and  the 
hand  that  held  her  parasol  trembled 
perceptibly. 

"Margaret!'* 

He  had  spoken  her  name  aloud. 
For  a  moment,  the  impulse  came  to 
ignore  him;  to  turn  haughtily  to  the 
footman,  and  bid  him  drive  on;  to 
stare  with  cruel,  unseeing  eyes  into 
that  white  face.  But  it  was,  after  all, 
only  an  impulse;  her  character  was 
molded  on  too  large  a  scale  to  permit 
her  to  resort  to  any  of  the  foibles 
which  would  have  swayed  a  smaller 
nature. 

"Stop,  James!"  she  said,  quietly; 
and  the  horses,  rearing  and  fretting, 
were  pulled  back  on  their  haunches, 
and  the  footman  sprang  from  his 
place. 

"I  will  get  out,"  she  said,  calmly, 
"  and  you  can  drive  around  the  comer, 
and  wait.  Come  for  me  in  fifteen 
minutes — not  longer." 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  as  she 
stepped  to  the  ground.  The  man 
stood  facing  her,  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
his  head  held  well  up,  a  pride  in  his 
poise  that  she  could  not  override. 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  again,  this 
time  almost  in  a  whisper,  his  eyes  on 
the  delicate  face  he  had  known  so 
well,  "how  little  you  have  changed!" 

"Hush!"  She  held  up  a  warning 
hand,  and  then  added,  feverishly, 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 
Why  are  you  here,  in  this  condition? 
And  by  what  right — yes,  by  what 
right  do  you  presume  to  stop  me  in 
this  open  spot?" 

Her  voice  was  quiet  and  restrained, 
but  bitterly  cold,  and  it  brought  a 
faint  flush  to  the  man's  thin  cheek. 


He  turned  as  if  to  answer  impulsively, 
but  checked  himself. 

"I  could  not  help  speaking,"  he 
replied,  in  a  low  voice;  "I  could  not! 
I  know  I  have  no  claim;  but  you 
passed  so  like  a  vision  out  of  a  dream 
— ^unchanged,  unspoiled " 

"I  will  not  listen  to  you!  Tell  me 
what  you  wish  from  me.  Are  you — " 
her  eyes  wandered  quickly  to  his 
shabby  coat — "are  you — ^in  need?" 

The  color  in  his  cheek  deepened  to 
a  shamed  red. 

'*No!" 

"Why,  then,"  she  retorted,  ac- 
cusingly, "do  you  lounge  here  in  the 
Park  like  a  common  tramp?" 

"I  was  looking  at — ^the  old  place." 

"What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  de- 
ceive me?  "  Her  face  paled,  and  bitter 
pain  lay  heavy  in  her  eyes.  "  Do  you 
think,  because  I  am  free  from  you, 
that  I  do  not  feel  your  disgrace?" 

"Margaret!  No!  Don't  go!  Sit 
here  with  me,  just  a  moment.  Oh, 
pity  me  a  little,  dear!  If  you  could 
know  what  it  is  for  me  just  to  touch 
your  dress — ^to  speak  to  you,  though 
you  revile  me!  You  have  put  me 
from  you— oh,  I  am  not  defending 
myself;  I  was  worse  than  a  beast.  I 
made  your  life  a  misery,  a  torment, 
but" — he  looked  her  in  the  face, 
steadily — "you  cannot  belittle  my 
love  for  you.  You  cannot  say  I  ever 
failed  in " 

She  turned  from  him,  impatiently, 
passionate  protest  in  every  line  of 
her  figure.  "I  tell  you  I  will  not 
listen.  Do  you  wish  to  disgrace  me  a 
second  time?  Is  not  once  enough? 
Do  you  suppose  my  servant  did  not 
recognize  you?  Do  you  suppose  / 
shall  not  be  the  one  to  suffer  for  this 
little  scene?  You  cannot  say  any- 
thing. Of  what  use  would  it  be?  I 
have  not  the  patience  to  listen!" 

"Dear!  Oh,  don't  be  so  hard!" 
he  urged,  pleadingly;  "try  to  bear 
with  me  just  a  little — ^to  feel  some  of 
the  old  love.  No!  I  don't  mean 
that — not  the  old  love.  I  have  made 
that  impossible;  but  feel  pity,  Mar- 
garet— pity  for  what  I  once  was  to 
you!" 
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There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 
Then,  she  turned  upon  him  suddenly, 
and  fltmg  out  her  arms. 

'•^Marion!  Don't!  Don't!  BorCt 
make  me  live  it  all  over  again!"  she 
cried,  despairingly.  **When  the  court 
gave  me  my  divorce,  I  thought  that 
it  meant  freedom;  that  I  could  put 
the  old  life  away,  and  begin  again. 
**But,"  bitterly,  *'it  is  no  use.  I  am 
caught  fast  in  the  mesh.  I  shall 
never,  as  long  as  you  and  I  inhabit 
the  same  globe,  be  free  again — ^never, 
never!" 

As  the  man  looked  at  her,  his  heart 
misgave  him.  How  he  had  crushed 
and  stamped  the  beauty  out  of  her 
life!  How  she  had  struggled  and 
pleaded  and  borne  with  him!  How 
she  had  striven  to  force  some  of  her 
strength  into  his  weakness!  Through 
what  humiliating  mires  had  he  not 
dragged  her  delicate  spirit!  The  only 
wonder  was  that  it  could  live  and 
struggle — not  with  its  old,  uncon- 
quered  energy,  for  some  faint  es- 
sence had  gone  from  it  forever;  but 
the  miracle  was  that  it  could  still  lift 
itself  bravely  to  the  sunlight,  and 
fight  on. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
through  their  very  weaknesses,  at- 
tract women.  He  was  magnetic  and 
strangely  gentle,  with  a  graceftd  assur- 
ance of  manner  which  won  him  friends 
where  it  could  not  win  admiration. 
Men  and  women  were  strangely  len- 
ient toward  him,  and  liked  him,  when 
in  their  hearts  they  knew  they  should 
despise  him. 

When  he  first  met  Margaret  Rolston, 
he  was  a  poptdar  man-about-town, 
courted  and  made  much  of  for  his 
pleasing  personality  and  his  versa- 
tility. He  could  dance,  sing  and 
talk,  better  than  most  men,  and  was 
something  of  a  dabbler  in  art  and 
letters;  while  she,  surfeited  with  fri- 
volity and  the  shallowness  of  the 
people  whose  lives  ran  beside  hers, 
turned  naturally  and  gratefully  to  a 
congeniality  which  seemed  like  a  gift 
from  heaven. 

Osboume  could  hardly  have  lived 
the  life  he  had  and  fail  to  have  per- 


fect knowledge  of  women — ^if  such  a 
thing  be  possible;  and  he  swept  the 
girl  off  her  feet,  with  a  fiery  devotion 
which  was  as  delicate  as  it  was  genu- 
ine, and  sprang  from  a  very  reverent 
love.  Tender,  deferential,  considerate, 
as  no  other  man  had  ever  been,  he  was 
an  unspoken  answer  to  all  the  whis- 
pered questions  in  her  heart. 

The  men  about  the  club  decided 
that  Osboume  would  settle  down 
after  his  marriage;  for  even  they  had 
not  fathomed  the  pitiful  weakness  of 
his  character.  It  was  not  until  two 
years  had  passed  that  Margaret  Os- 
boume awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
married  an  inveterate  drinker — a  man 
who  would  sell  his  soul  for  a  glass  of 
liquor. 

At  first,  she  tried  to  keep  him  home, 
to  win  him  from  the  clubs  and  cafés, 
with  all  the  arts  of  coquetry  and 
allurement  which  had  brought  him 
to  her  feet;  but,  though  he  loved  her 
as  few  men  love,  her  hold  on  him  was 
as  weak  as  a  baby's,  compared  to 
that  other  great,  overpowering  pas- 
sion. How  she  worked,  how  she 
struggled,  how  she  pleaded,  how  she 
endured,  none  save  herself  and  that 
man  ever  knew.  She  was  too  proud 
not  to  face  the  world  bravely,  and  too 
worldly-wise  to  show  it  any  but  a  smil- 
ing face. 

That  he  gambled,  she  at  first  did 
not  realize.  There  was  no  one  to  tell 
her,  and  he  concealed  it  with  a  cun- 
ning that  was  wonderftd. 

For  five  years,  she  dragged  his  dis- 
grace around  with  her,  smiling,  con- 
cealing, facing  the  world  with  a 
montimental  courage;  and  then,  when 
concealment  was  no  longer  possible, 
when  her  endurance  had  reached  the 
straining  point,  and  snapped — then 
she  took  her  luined  life  into  the 
courts,  and,  as  quietly  as  possible, 
obtained  her  freedom. 

The  inner  circle  of  society  gos- 
siped and  pitied  and  blamed,  shrink- 
ing sensitively  from  the  notoriety; 
but,  as  Mrs.  Osbourne's  father  died 
while  the  divorce  was  yet  pending, 
leaving  her  his  entire  fortune,  it  gen- 
erously decided,   after  an  almost  too 
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lengthy  indecision,  that  she  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  that 
its  sacred  portals  should  not  be  irrev- 
ocably closed  against  her. 

Osboume  left  for  France  imme- 
diately upon  the  closing  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  was  speedily  forgotten, 
while  the  woman  lifted  her  dauntless 
head,  which  had  not  yet  learned  to 
droop,  and  forced  an  imdivided 
homage  from  a  world  which  had 
condescendingly  taken  her  into  its 
arms. 

As  she  now  stood  before  him,  her 
soft  draperies  falling  to  her  feet  in 
stately  folds,  her  face  marred  by  the 
old  look  of  sttffering  and  patience,  a 
sickening  sense  of  the  thoroughness  of 
his  handiwork  rushed  over  the  man. 
He  had  succeeded  in  fastening  his  bur- 
den to  her  shoulders  for  all  time.  With 
all  her  courage,  she  could  not  shake 
it  off.  It  was  the  legacy  he  had  left 
of  his  love. 

•'Dear,"  he  said,  softly,  and,  an 
overwhelming  pity  moving  him,  he 
took  her  hand,  and  forced  her  to  sit 
beside  him  on  the  bench,  **  don't  let 
me  see  that  look  on  your  face;  don't 
let  me  realize  what  an  utter  wreck  I 
have  made  of  your  life.  You  know 
too  well  that  I  am  not  worth  a  thought, 
much  less  a  tear.  I  have  been,  from 
first  to  last,  a  thing  without  strength, 
without  stamina,  without  honor." 

*'  No,  no  !  Oh,  don't  say  that— don't 
say  it!"  She  put  out  her  hand  as  if 
to  ward  off  a  blow. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *'What 
is  the  use  of  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the 
truth?"  he  returned,  bitterly.  "Did 
you  not  shrink  from  me  just  a  moment 
since?  Have  I  ever  brought  you  any- 
thing but  pain — ^just  everlasting,  hide- 
ous pain?" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  lifted  her  head  with  a  beauti- 
ful honesty  in  her  wistful  eyes,  and 
said,  proudly: 

*'I  would  not  give  up  the  old  joy, 
the  days  when  you  were  my  lover — 
the  sweetest  lover  a  girl  ever  had — not 
if  all  the  pain  in  my  Uf e  could  be  taken 
from  me." 

**Were   you   honestly   happy,  Mar- 


garet?" For  a  moment,  his  face  glowed 
with  the  old,  turbulent  passion. 

"Happier,"  she  said,  softly,  "than 
I  can  ever  be  in  heaven — ^if  there  is  a 
heaven!" 

"  Have  I  taught  you  to  doubt  that, 
too?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  We  don't 
know  anything  these  days,  do  we? 
Sometimes,  I  think  that  a  just  God 
could  not  look  unmoved  at  our  pitiful 
struggles — at  our  sorrows,  our  humili- 
ations, our  endless  groping." 

Her  hands  had  fallen  into  her  lap, 
and  the  small  head  had  drooped  a 
little  in  an  attitude  of  helpless  weari- 
ness. 

"Margaret,"  he  said,  passionately, 
"  I  was  worse  than  a  coward  to  speak 
to  you  to-day.  It  was  the  same  old 
story  of  contemptible  weakness.  If 
— ^if  I  had  lived  a  better  life  since — I 
went  away,  it  might  have  been  differ- 
ent. But  what  am  I  at  this  moment, 
but  a  miserable,  craven  drunkard? 
Oh,  don't  shrink,  dear;  don't  be  afraid 
of  the  words.  You  see  /  am  not,  and 
there  is  only  one  grace  God  has  left 
me — ^the  grace  to  be  ashamed!" 

He  paused,  his  face  twitching,  the 
blood  mounting  in  a  wave  to  his  fore- 
head, and  staining  it  a  dull  red. 

She  did  not  speak,  and  he  went  on, 
slowly:  "Child,  you  could  not  fathom 
the  depths  of  blackness  that  my  soul 
has  faced — yes,  and  learned  to  face 
without  shrinking.  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  absolutely  penniless — a 
vagrant  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  that 
I  have  gambled  away  every  penny 
in  the  world  that  I  owned?  Do  you 
know  how  I  lived  over  there,  from 
hand  to  mouth,  trusting  to  luck, 
sometimes  winning,  sometimes  losing, 
but  always  clinging  to  the  vice  that 
has  ruined  me?  Oh,  I  don't  wonder 
that  you  turn  sick — it  is  a  degrading 
story." 

He  passed  his  hand  nervously 
through  his  hair,  and  his  sunken  eyes 
seemed  to  search  the  deepening  shad- 
ows. There  was  little  need  of  telling 
his  story — ^it  was  written  in  his  face, 
for  all  the  world  to  read. 

**Do  you  know" — he  turned  fever- 
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ishly  to  her  again — '*that  sometimes 
I  go  near  to  madness,  when  I  am 
myself?  I  just  have  to  drink  to  get 
away  from  it .  You  cannot  understand. 
But  I  tell  you,  Margaret,  the  curse  of 
wine  is  in  my  blood.  It  is  stronger 
than  I  am;  it  is  botmd  with  every 
tremulous  nerve;  it  is  I!  Do  you 
suppose,  when  I  left  you,  I  did  not  try? 
I  was  determined  to  come  back  and 
force  you  to  say  that  you  hadn't 
given  me  half  a  chance;  but" — he 
threw  out  his  hands  with  a  helpless 
gestiire — "you  see — you  see!" 

She  sat  quite  still.  The  faint 
breezes  lifted  the  soft  hair  from  her 
brow,  and  ruffled  the  manifold 
floimces  of  her  long,  sweeping  gown, 
lying  in  neglected  splendor  on  the 
grass.  Her  face  was  pale,  with 
a  deathly  pallor  that  frightened 
him. 

"Margaret!"  he  almost  whispered, 
"do  you  know  that,  vile  and  un- 
worthy as  I  am,  I  have  cherished  the 
memory  of  your  purity,  your  strength, 
your  high  purpose?  Do  you  think 
I  have  not  wondered  how  Providence 
could  have  given  into  my  hands  so 
pure  a  thing,  to  pollute?  Do  you 
think  it  is  not  death  to  me,  in  my  bet- 
ter moments,  to  know  that  I  am 
beyond  salvation,  that  I  am  just — 
too  weak?  It  is  that  thought  which 
stings — to  know  that,  through  my 
weakness,  I  can  consummate  more 
misery  than  the  lowest  criminal  that 
walks  the  earth.  Do  you  know  that 
sometimes  I  could  pray  to  die — ^to 
die  when  I  was  quite  myself — decently 
and  like  a  gentleman;  to  be  in  my 
death  the  old,  fond  lover  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  you  .loved  too  well?  I 
used  to  read  over  the  accoimts  of 
brave  men  who  had  died  fighting 
for  their  country,  who  had  given 
their  lives  for  others — and  I  was 
mad  to  be  a  man,  in  my  death,  at 
least!" 

He  paused,  his  hands  clenched  on 
his  knees,  a  glow  in  his  eyes,  bom  of 
excitement;  and  she,  watching  him, 
for  the  first  time  noticed  the  high, 
prominent  cheek-bones  and  the  heavy 
shadows  under  the  eyes,  which  had 


fallen  so  pitifuUv  far  back  in  his 
head. 

"And,  when,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
moment,  "the  doctors  told  me  that 
liquor  was  just  so  much  poison  to  me; 
that— oh,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it! — 
I  would  go  off  in  a  drunken  sleep, 
oblivious  of  right  or  wrong,  fame  or 
honor — ^then,  oh,  my  wife,  I  did  try 
— ^try  so  bitterly  hard!  " 

She  put  out  her  hand,  and  laid  it  on 
his  knee,  softly,  silently,  qtdvering 
with  an  agony  of  sympathy;  and  for 
moments  there  was  silence,  the  man 
looking  wonderingly  down  at  that 
small  messenger  from  paradise,  half- 
afraid  to  touch  it,  sick  with  shame 
and  sorrow. 

At  last,  she  spoke,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully. "You  have  not  been  drinking 
—lately?" 

"No!  on  my  soul,  no!" 

"Since  when?" 

"  Since  I  left  the  boat.  Don't  pity 
me,  dear!  I  have  reached  the  end  of 
my  rope.  I  haven't  even  enough 
with  me  to  buy  a  drink."  And  he 
laughed  cynically  as  he  saw  her  horri* 
fied  face.  "  Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid 
— I  shall  not  starve.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  in  New  York  who,  in  spite  of 
what  I  am,  are  still  willing  to  lend  me 
a  dollar,  and  then" — he  looked  down 
at  his  hands — ^the  long,  slender  artist's 
hands — and  smiled  scornfully  with 
self-appreciation — "  these,"  he  said, 
slowly,  as  if  determined  to  speak, 
"these,  worthless  as  they  look,  have 
kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  many 
a  month.  I  am  too  clever  with  the 
cards  to  starve  anywhere,  especially 
—here!" 

"Don't!  oh,  don't!" 

"  Does  it  still  hurt  you  so  much?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  heavy  with 
passion. 

"It  can  never  hurt  me  less,"  she 
said,  slowly.  "It  is  the  one  weak 
spot  in  my  armor  of  compromises." 

"Then  keep  it  so!"  he  cried,  pas- 
sionately. "Surely,  if  ever  a  woman 
had  reason  to  know  disgust,  you 
have.  I  want  you  to  scorn  me — ^to 
see  to  what  depths  I  have  fallen,  and 
wonder   that    you    coidd    ever    have 
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cared!  Look  at  me,  and  look  in 
horror!  Indeed,  dear,  you  can't 
help  me  up;  I  have  come  to  the  end. 
When  I  first  saw  you  this  afternoon, 
I  had  some  mad  idea  of  pleading — 
of  trjring  to  drag  myself  back  in- 
to your  favor,  to  have  you  forgive 
me,  and  then  go  away — anywhere! 
God  knows  I  am  sick  of  the  dregs, 
but" — he  paused  a  moment,  fearfully 
— "when  I  saw  the  old  look  of  horror, 
of  patient  resignation,  of  unspeakable 
pain,  growing  in  your  eyes,  then — I 
forgot  myself,  and  my  only  impulse 
was  to  spare  you,  to  hide  that  poor, 
pitifid  face,  even  from  my  eyes;  to 
go  out  of  your  life  once  and  for  all, 
Uke  the  beast  that  I  am,  slinking 
away,  abashed,  before  the  eyes  of  a 
good  woman." 

She  sat  as  she  had  sat  most  of  the 
time — quite  still,  her  hands  Ijdng 
helplessly  inert,  her  eyes  staring 
blankly  into  the  evening  shades. 

The  silence  of  death  was  in  her 
heart,  and  more  than  its  pain.  She 
could  not  move — she  could  not  cry 
out;  she  cotdd  only  sit  like  a  dtmib 
brute,  and  suffer — suffer.  She  was 
back  again  in  the  old  life.  The  years 
had  fallen  from  her  at  a  touch,  and 
she  was  listening  to  the  old  tones, 
the  old  words,  the  old  inflections,  and 
the  compelling  voice  that  asked  noth- 
ing, that  faltered  before  her,  self-con- 
demned; that  yet,  in  an  insistent 
minor,  all  imheard  by  aught  save  her 
own  heart,  cried  plaintively  for  mercy 
— simply  mercy,  mercy,  mercy! 

**0h,  God!"  She  thought  she 
screamed  the  words  aloud,  but  no 
sound  came  from  her  set  lips.  Her 
heart  was  fighting  against  her  rea- 
son. **He  is  so  weak!"  she  ar- 
gued, courageously;  **and  I  am  strong. 
He  is  poor,  and  ill,  and  alone;  and 
I  have  more  than  enough.  Would 
I  not  be  viler  than  he  has  ever  been 
to  let  him  go?  I  cannot  do  it;  oh, 
I  cannot!  I  am  not  afraid  to  take  up 
the  burden  again.  Women  have 
borne  heavier  ones,  and  borne  them 
bravely.  Why  should  I,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  shrink  away  from  him?" 

At  this  moment,  the  man  leaned  for- 


ward and  laid  his  hand  softly  on  her 
hand.  She  swayed  dizzily,  and 
then,  with  one  Httle  moan,  like  the 
abandonment  of  a  lost  soul,  oblivious 
of  time,  or  place,  or  eternity,  she 
flung  herself  forward  on  his  breast. 
She  thrust  her  trembling  hands  through 
the  tangled  hair,  in  the  old,  familiar 
way;  she  pressed  her  lips  to  brow  and 
temple  and  sunken  eyes;  she  wrapped 
him  to  her,  as  a  mother  wraps  a  sinful 
child;  there  was  no  thought  of  re- 
proach, or  blame,  or  recrimination — 
just  love,  beautiful,  devouring,  all- 
satisfying  love! 

And  the  man  gave  a  little  gasp — 
of  pain,  perhaps — and  then  his  arms 
clasped  her,  and  he  was  still,  while 
she  laughed  and  whispered  and 
sobbed  and  held  him  with  her  himgry 
arms,  and  loved  him,  calling  him  her 
boy,  her  darling,  her  dear  one. 

The  cUnking  of  chains  and  noise 
of  rolling  wheels  startled  her.  She 
looked  up,  and  then  drew  herself  away, 
but  his  head  lay  heavy  against  her. 

"James!  Holmes!  Come!  come 
quickly!    Why  don't  you  come?" 

The  startled  footman,  galvanized 
into  Ufe,  leaped  from  the  box  of  the 
carriage,  and  hurried  to  her. 

"It  is  your  master!"  she  said, 
imperiously.  "It  is  Mr.  Osboume. 
James  must  help  lift  him  to  the  car- 
riage.    I  think  he  has  fainted." 

The  man  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
stunned,  his  eyes  on  the  quiet  face 
resting  against  the  laces  of  her  gown. 
Then,  as  she  made  an  impatient  ges- 
ture, he  bent  forward  and,  trembhng 
a  little,  laid  his  hand  reverently 
on  the  worn  coat  just  above  the  heart. 
It  was  quite  still. 

"I — am — afraid — "  he  stammered, 
his  face  paling,  and  his  eyes  shifting 
fearfully  before  hers. 

"Well?" 

"I  think — I  am  afraid — we  had 
better  get  to  a  drug-store — get  a 
doctor." 

She  stood  before  him,  cold  and 
passionless,  a  very  awful  figure. 

"You  mean — ?  Oh,  I  know! 
Don't  speak  to  me!  Holmes, 
Holmes!     Let  me  be  quiet!    I  must 
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be  quiet!     See,  there   are    people   all  the  man  whispered,  frightened.    *'Let 

about!"  me  call " 

Her  frail  arms  had  closed,  with  cruel         '*No!"       Her  voice  rang  cold  and 

strength,  upon  the  drooping    head   at  clear   through   the    murmuring   trees. 

her  breast.  **No!      Lift  him  into  the  carriage.     I 

"I  will  get  him  to  a  drug-store,*'  am  going  to  take  him — home!'' 


ê> 


THE  UNCOMMERCIAL   400 

IN  mental  arithmetic,  we  are  unversed; 
We  balk  at  the  hint  of  "addition;" 
That  means  nouveaux  riches,  with  the  dollar-mark  cursed, 
And  persons  who  push  for  position. 

"Subtraction"  we  find  of  some  use — ^in  divorce; 

A  "dividend"  suitably  thrills  us; 
But  "multiplication"  is  vulgar,  of  course; 

And  the  sign  of  "  equality  "  chills  us. 

THE    PITY    OF    IT 

I7IRST  PHILOSOPHER— How  base  and  mercenary  the  world  is  growing! 
-^       What  have  we  to  do  with  gold? 

Second  Philosopher  (sadly) — Nothing. 


^ 


TIME,    OF   COURSE 

FREDDY — Grandpa,  did  you  once  have  hair  like  snow? 
Grandpa — Yes,  my  boy. 
Freddy — Well,  who  shoveled  it  off? 


^5* 


APPRECIATION 

SHE — ^What!    American  beauties,  dear!    Could  you  afford  them? 
He  (candidly)— Ho,  I  couldn't. 
She — How  lovely  of  you  I 
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GAPHANK-ON-THE-HUMP   NOTES 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent 

nPHERE  is  quite  an  epidemic  in  our  midst  of  mushroom  appetite  and  toad- 
■*-       stool  judgment. 

Oldest  inhabitants*  trousers  are  more  worn  this  season  than  last,  and  their 
tales  are  longer. 

Our  friends,  the  expert  fishermen  from  the  city,  are  coming  in  with  short 
strings  and  long  yarns. 

Luther  Lopstock  has  been  compelled  to  quit  his  job  as  echo  for  the  Welkin 
House,  on  account  of  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis;  and  RoUo  Hollar  has  accepted 
the  position.  Rollo  has  gained  considerable  elocutionary  experience  by  taking 
part  in  home-talent  dramas,  and  will  doubtless  make  a  splendid  echo. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  competitors,  the  enterprising  landlord  of  the 
Tanner  House  has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Laurence  Scanlon,  the  popular 
singing  comedian,  as  Tyrolean  yodeler,  to  add  to  the  weird  charms  of  the  Lover's 
Leap,  which,  as  heretofore,  will  be  for  the  sole  use  of  the  guests  of  the  Tanner. 
Mr.  Scanlon,  who  contemplates  remaining  until  the  opening  of  the  theatrical 
season,  has  kindly  consented  to  assist  the  head-waiter  in  emergencies,  and  will, 
at  all  times,  superintend  the  transportation  of  baggage  to  and  from  the  station. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Roorback  House,  which  in  the  past 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  drunken  incompetents,  has  at  last  secured 
a  first-class  hermit,  in  the  person  of  Professor  Schwartzenschnitzel.  This  gentle- 
man has  had  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in  his  profession,  and  brings  recom- 
mendations from  some  of  the  leading  resort  hotels  in  the  country,  as  a  sober, 
expert  and  thoroughly  reliable  hermit.  He  also  has  a  splendid  répertoire  olÉ 
legends  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  The  professor  makes  his  own  wam- 
pum, arrow-heads,  and  prehistoric  relics,  and  they  are  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen.  He  is  a  native  of  far-oflf  Pomerania,  where,  we  understand,  all  the  best 
hermits  come  from. 

Mr.  Reginald  Depeyster-Slamm's  crimson  flyer,  '*  The  Tornado,"  and  Farmer 
Joel  Jawkins's  brindle  bull,  **  Belshazzar,"  met  on  the  bridge  which  spans  Bump's 
Brook,  early  last  Wednesday  afternoon.  Messrs.  Depeyster-Slamm  and  Joel 
Jawkins  are  each  suing  the  other  for  damages  to  his  property.  The  bridge  has 
been  repaired  by  the  selectmen,  who  have  sued  both  Messrs.  Depeyster-Slamm 
and  Joel  Jawkins  for  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  the  cost  of  the  work 
and  material. 

WOMAN'S    FORGIVENESS 

'VT'OUR  offense  she  may  blot  from  her  mind, 
^      When  a  woman's  forgiveness  you  crave; 
Yet,  though  she  forgive  you,  you'll  find 
She  will  never  forget  she  forgave. 

Georgb  Birdsbyb. 
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By  Lady  Colin  Campbell 
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k  ^  T  TELL  you  what  it  is,  old  chap; 
what  one  wants  is  a  wife." 
This  laconic  sentence,  ut- 
tered in  a  resigned  tone  of  hesitating 
self-conviction,  was  the  outcome  of  a 
momentary  pause  for  practical  reflec- 
tion upon  the  empty  mustard-pot, 
which  lay  tinder  the  shadow  of  a  tall 
pepper-castor  that  seemed  to  disclaim 
any  relationship  of  size  or  pattern  to  its 
neighbor,  midway  between  Guy  Man- 
ners and  his  guest. 

Guy  Manners  was  not  particular 
about  his  modest  bachelor  require- 
ments, as  far  as  self-gratification  was 
concerned;  rather  the  reverse.  Bach- 
elordom  had  bred  refinement  in  his 
intellecttial,  rather  than  in  his  more 
material  and  animal,  tastes.  To  the 
average  mind,  his  condition  was  merely 
"uncomfortable."  To  the  moderate 
epicure  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  was 
an  anomaly  of  chaotic  disorder.  Do- 
mestically, life  seemed  with  him  to  be 
a  perpetual  picnic. 

In  his  person,  he  was  clean,  well- 
groomed  and  not  without  some  vanity. 
But  these  attributes  fell  short  of  im- 
pressing themselves  upon  his  immedi- 
ate surroundings  ;  and,  although  he  rose 
partially  to  the  occasion  at  supreme 
moments,  he  lacked  that  fine  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  which,  with  \mfail- 
ing  accuracy,  ensures  the  fire  always 
being  kept  up,  the  water  ever  hot,  and 
the  mustard-pot  duly  charged. 

His  guest  turned  his  gaze  slowly 
from  the  defective  cruet,  and  fastened 
a  pair  of  strong,  deep-set,  gray  eyes 
upon  his  host,  whose  look  was  directed 
toward  the  window,  upon  which  the 
heavy  raindrops  splashed  inconti- 
nently. 
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Frowning  slightly,  he  continued  to 
look  at  Guy,  as  though  working  up  to  a 
remark  of  disapproval.  But,  though 
he  disapproved  of  empty  mustard-pots 
as  an  adjtmct  to  fried  bacon,  it  was  the 
remark  made  by  his  host  which  was 
occupying  his  thoughts  just  then,  and 
it  momentarily  distracted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  seasoning  of  rashers. 
He  had,  before  now,  heard  many  decla- 
rations from  Guy  relating  to  women 
and  marriage  and  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary of  tender  emotions.  But  he  knew 
the  light-hearted  words  in  which  his 
friend  was  wont  to  skip  over  these  sub- 
jects; and  he  treated  them  with  the 
mild  indiflference  that  he  deemed  fit- 
ting toward  one  who  was  everlastingly 
in  love  with  this  or  that  woman. 

Now,  however,  he  fancied  he  could 
trace  a  ring  of  something  less  insincere 
in  the  voice.  It  was  not  the  individ- 
ual with  whom  Guy  had,  from  time  to 
time,  professed  himself  enamoured  that 
caused  Reginald  Jamieson  any  uneasi- 
ness. The  successive  phases  duly 
passed  away. 

It  was  the  principle,  as  now  enunci- 
ated, which  looked  threatening.  To 
Jamieson's  more  mature  experience  of 
human  nature,  matrimony  in  the  ab- 
stract was  a  dangerous  topic,  when  re- 
ferred to  in  conjunction  with  circum- 
stances of  solitary  confinement  in  a 
country  cottage,  a  damp,  unpleasant 
day  and  an  empty  mustard-pot. 

But  why  this  prejudice?  Why 
should  Mr.  Reginald  Jamieson,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  have  any  inherent  ob- 
jection to  a  friend,  of  no  long  stand- 
ing, entering  upon  the  holy  estate — 
especially  seeing  that  he  himself  was 
mated? 
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Truth  to  tell,  there  was  no  substan- 
tial reason,  except  that,  like  many- 
thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
this  one  had  his  pet  theories  and  his 
prejudices.  And,  just  because  Regi- 
nald Jamieson  was  no  more  logical, 
no  less  captious  and  no  more  rational 
a  being  than  the  majority,  he  rejoiced 
in  administering  to  others  advice 
he  had  obviously  refrained  from 
acting  upon  himself. 

Now,  it  was  simply  one  of  his  pet 
theories,  and  he  had  many,  that  it 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  any 
yoting  man,  with  health  and  content- 
ment, deliberately  to  contemplate 
taking  the  thorny  path  of  matrimony. 
To  tumble  headlong  into  the  deep 
water  was  one  thing;  to  plan  it  with 
premeditation  was  altogether  a  differ- 
ent thing. 

On  one  or  two  occsisions,  Guy  had 
heard  Reginald  wax  eloquent  in  in- 
veighing against  marriage;  and,  not 
tmnaturally,  as  he  had  never  been 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Jamieson,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
legion  of  the  unhappily  married.  He 
had  always  admired  his  friend's 
abilities,  and,  as  it  is  often  but  a 
short  step  from  admiration  to  envy, 
he  derived  some  secret  consolation, 
at  odd  moments,  from  the  feeling  of 
pity  which  the  supposed  circumstances 
of  his  ill-matched  friend  evoked 
within  his  breast. 

"Want  a  wife,  indeed!"  said  Jamie- 
son, with  a  somewhat  forced  laugh. 
"Why,  my  dear  Guy,  you  must  be 
dreaming!  What  you  want  is  not  a 
wife,  but  a  butler " 

"My  good  man — "  expostulated  his 
host. 

"Now,  what  could  be  more  satis- 
factory," broke  in  the  other,  "what 
more  blessed,  than  the  comfort  and 
consolation  which  would  be  afforded 
by  a  clean,  respectable,  God-fearing 
institution  such  as  I  suggest.^  You 
come  home  fagged  out,  the  smiling 
face  of  your  mature  and  portly  body- 
guard meets  you  on  the  door-step, 
and  tells  you  the  fire  is  ablaze  in  the 
study,  where  he  has  laid  the  Times 


and  evening  papers  on  the  table, 
close  to  which  stand  a  pot  of  steam- 
ing hot  tea  and  a  box  of  cigars. 
As  you  sink  into  the  arm-chair,  he 
gently  removes  your  muddy  boots, 
and  supplies  in  their  place  the  grateftd 
comfort  of  carpet  slippers.  Noise- 
lessly, he  moves  from  the  room,  and 
leaves  you  in  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  soft  light  of  the  shaded  lamp,  till 
dinner  comes  to  complete  your  sense 
of  material  enjoyment.  He  learns 
to  wait  on  your  every  movement,  to 
anticipate  your  moods,  to  talk  when 
you  wish  to  talk,  and  then  to  be  dis- 
missed from  yotu"  presence  when  you 
will.  All  goes  with  precision,  punc- 
tuality and  smoothness."  Jamie- 
son took  a  long  breath,  as  though 
sighing  over  the  renewed  visions  of 
bliss  conjured  up  from  brighter  mem- 
ories of  the  past.  Then,  he  went  on 
quickly,  with  a  dramatic  wave  of  the 
hand:  "Contrsist,  my  dear  boy,  with 
this,  the  spasmodic  irregularities  of 
a  loving  and  faithful  spouse,  who, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
will  cast  you  into  the  vortex  of  a 
family-gathering  on  your  arrival  at 
home,  or  bring  you  a  hundred  un- 
important trivialities  to  discuss,  and 
cause  you  to  re-read  your  evening 
'  Special  '  several  times  over  before 
it  becomes  intelligible  to  you;  who 
will  sit  and  gossip  with  you  while 
she  knits  interminable  necessaries  of 
clothing  and  Winter  wear,  while  you 
sit  idle  and  unproductive,  echoing 
her  sentiments  out  of  affection;  or, 
in  a  numbing  torpor  of  indifference 
to  her  platitudes,  pretending  to  be 
contented  with  the  'occupation'  of 
a  cigarette,  which,  before  the  advent 
of  your  shrieking  first-bom,  was  of 
the  finest  Dubec,  but  now  the  cir- 
cumstances of  paternal  economy  have 
reduced  to  a  cheap  American  alter- 
native. These,  my  dear  Guy,  are  the 
impressive  trifles  that  yet  make  just 
the  difference.  These  are  the  alter- 
natives which,  material  and  tmim- 
portant  though  they  may  sotmd,  yet 
make  such  changes  in  our  lives. 
Think  of  it — ^ponder  it.  What  you 
want  is  not  the  mother  of  your  de- 
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scendants,  but  the  minister  to  your 
necessities.'* 

Jamieson  noticed  a  change  already 
in  Guy's  face.  He  swallowed  his 
cup  of  coffee,  which  this  harangue 
had  allowed  to  grow  cold.  Then,  he 
bethought  him  of  one  more  thrust; 
he  drew  a  weapon  he  had  never  before 
used;  quickly,  it  flashed  out;  he  was 
amazed  at  his  readiness  of  resotu'ce. 
"After  all,  supposing  you  really, 
seriously,  contemplated  the  sacrifice 
of  your  independence,  Guy,  my  friend, 
what  right  have  you  to  risk  bringing 
into  the  world  living  souls — always 
an  awful  responsibility — ^merely  in 
order  that  you  may  promote  your 
own  temporary  comfort?" 

Guy  plunged  a  worn  spoon  into  the 
jam-pot. 

"You're  deuced  practical  in  youi* 
arguments  against  the  married  state, 
Reginald.  But  I  am  not  quite  the 
Oriental  voluptuary  you  try  to  make 
me  out.  Life  scarcely  seems  to  me 
to  consist  in  being  waited  upon  by 
an  obsequious  man-servant." 

"  No,  I  don't  say  that  it  does.  All  I 
mean  is,  don't  marry  because  you 
think  you  have  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  a  single  life.  When  you 
have  been  in  love  with  one  woman 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  feel  that 
life  is  utterly  impossible  without  her, 
then  you  may  turn  your  back  on  my 
protestations.  But  the  thought  of 
your  taking  up  marriage  just  like  a 
man  to  whom  it  occurs  to  take 
up  botany  or  china-collecting,  is  too 
dreadful;  it  suggests — a — a  lack  of 
resource  —  a  —  a  conventionality  of 
which  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  accusing  you." 

"Well,"  said  Guy,  pulling  out  his 
cigarette-case,  and  handing  it  across 
the  table  to  his  guest,  "FU  tell  you 
what  I  shall  do:  I  shall  try  and  get 
to  know  something  more  about  the 
unexplored  country  before  deciding 
to  live  in  it.  Suppose  I  go  around  and 
stay  with  all  my  married  friends,  and 
study  the — the " 

"And  prospect,  in  fact;  capital 
idea!   No,  thanks — I'll  smoke  a  pipe." 

"Yes,  that    is  just   what   I  mean; 


make  a  study  of  the  thing,  you  know. 
The  fact  is,  one  never  notices  one  way 
or  another  when  staying  in  a  house, 
whether  things  are  working  smoothly 
or  not.  One  eats  and  drinks,  shoots 
with  one's  host,  flirts  with  his  wife 
if  she  is  pretty,  or  with  his  daughters 
if  there  are  any,  and  only  thinks  of — 
of — ^well,  you  know  the " 

"Yes,  perfectly— only  thinks  of 
one's  self— eh?" 

"That's  about  it,  Reggie.  Now, 
111  come  and  begin  with  you.  Ask  me, 
and  I'll  stay  a  month." 

Guy  chuckled  internally  at  his 
diplomatic  turning  of  the  tables,  and 
at  the  prospect  of  finding  out  what 
was  the  secret  discordant  note  in  the 
Jamieson  ménage  which  could  have 
given  rise  to  such  anti-nuptial  senti- 
ments as  those  of  which  Reginald 
delivered  himself  so  frequently. 

"You  have  asked  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  several  times,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  come.  So,  now, 
name  your  day,  and  I'll  begin  the 
course."  He  swung  around  to  the 
fire,  and  stirred  the  logs  into  a  blaze, 
cheerfully. 

"We  shall  be  only  too  delighted 
if  you  will  honor  us  with  a  long 
visit,  old  man.  I'm  afraid  you  will 
find  it  rather  a  dull  process,  though. 
Nature  is  charming,  botany  is  a 
science,  pictures  are  fascinating,  but 
you  don't  want  to  listen  always  to 
long  discourses  upon  the  methods  of 
the  various  schools." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  human  nature  is 
always  fascinating.  Though,  maybe," 
Guy  added,  with  a  faint  smile  at 
the  comers  of  his  mouth,  **  married 
life  is  the  driest  of  sciences." 

"And  the  most  difficult,"  replied 
Jamieson,  "because  you  don't  take 
it  up  till  your  education  is  supposed 
to  be  complete." 

"Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  sooner 
the  better— eh?" 

"If  necessary,  yes.  With  most 
men,  it  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity, 
though." 

"And  with  women?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  be  responsible  for 
them." 
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"But  you  are." 

**How  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  if  you're  half  a  man,  you 
make  love  —  sooner  or  later.  You 
must  be  honest  or  insincere — result, 
a  husband  or  a  blackguard.*' 

"But  you're  always  making  love  to 
women!" 

"No — excuse  me;  flirtation  is  a 
recognized  national  institution,  or  pas- 
time, like  cricket." 

"Convenient  argument,  old  chap! 
Then,  where  do  you  draw  the  line 
between  flirting  and  serious  attacks 
upon  the  feminine  feelings?  If  you 
handle  the  fruit,  the  owner  expects 
you  to  buy." 

"Well,  exactly;  flirtation  is  look- 
ing at  the  fruit — coiirtship  is  handling 
it." 

"Oh,  I  see!  Guy  Manners,  you 
have  an  extraordinary  attack  of  near- 
sightedness often,  if  I  have  not 
been  mistaken  the  few  times  I  have 
watched  you  looking  at  a  vegetarian 
diet  in  this  human  Covent  Garden  1 
Well,  now — let  us  come  to  business. 
What  do  you  say  to  next  Saturday? 
Come  down  for  the  week-end.  Then, 
if  you're  happy  and  comfortable,  you 
can  stay  on.  I  shall  be  taking  my 
holiday,  so  we  can  have  some  fun, 
somehow.  There  are  golf  links,  a 
tennis  ground  and  a  swimming  bath. 
In  the  evening,  you  can  play  billiards 
or  bridge  at  the  club,  if  you  have  the 
ruling  passion  hot  upon  you.  There 
is  not  much  to  tempt  you  in  the 
way  of  *  fruit' — only  kitchen-garden 
produce.  The  squire's  daughters  are 
of  the  extreme  order  of  cabbage,  and 
the  one  female  under  forty  is  dis- 
tinctly broccoli.  There  is  not  a  single 
item  of  temptation  within  ten  miles. 
However,  I  forgot;  you  are  coming  to 
study  science,  and  not  to  practise  the 
arts — ^your  arts,  you  shocking  young 
flirt! — so  it  does  not  matter." 

Jamieson  emptied  his  pipe  as  the 
clock  struck.  "I  say,  by  Jove! 
time's  up!  I  must  look  after  my 
things.  I  have  to  be  off  in  five 
minutes.  Now,  then,  is  that  all  fixed 
up?  Next  Saturday;  two-ten  from 
Waterloo." 


"I'm  your  man.  Waterloo — ^most 
appalling  place!  I  always  get  lost 
there;  and  my  luggage  disappears, 
invariably." 

"Like  marriage,  my  dear  chap,  it 
is  a  terminus  where  many,  many 
things  are  lost." 

"Well,  you  can  always  change  at 
the  junction." 

"Don't  understand!" 

"If  marriage  is  a  terminus,  di- 
vorce is  a  junction — ^where  you  can 
change  if  you  like — or  if  you  get 
shunted!" 

"Oh,  thanks!  Well,  I'm  in  a 
'through  carriage.'  But  you  take 
my  advice — stick  to  the  single  line. 
Ta-ta!"  And,  like  a  whirlwind,  he 
was  gone,  leaving  Guy  to  ruminate 
on  April  showers  and  bachelors,  spin- 
sters and  their  correlatives. 

As  he  arrived  at  his  pretty  little 
Kentish  home  that  evening,  Reginald 
was  met  at  the  garden-gate  by  his 
wife.  Any  one,  seeing  them  at  this 
moment,  would  have  envied  the  for- 
ttmate  husband  of  such  a  charming 
creature  as  Mrs.  Jamieson  seemed  to 
be^and,  indeed,  was,  to  tell  the  truth. 
Outwardly,  she  retained  all  the  grace 
and  prettiness  that  had  marked  her 
out  on  the  occasion  of  the  county 
ball,  where  first  she  had  met  her 
future  lord  and  master,  some  seven 
years  ago.  Her  step  was  as  light  as 
she  ran  to  open  the  gate  for  him,  as 
when  she  had  hastened  to  meet  him 
after  their  first  parting,  on  rettuning 
from  their  honeymoon.  Her  smile 
was  as  sweet  and  pure  as  when  she 
whispered,  "Yes,"  in  the  stuffy  dining- 
room  of  a  riverside  hostelry,  late  one 
evening  in  a  hot  July.  But  her  heart 
was  not  quite  as  full  of  unmelted 
joy  as  formerly.  There  were  times 
when  her  gaiety  seemed  to  be  sus- 
tained by  a  conscious  effort,  and  the 
smile  to  linger  less  long  about  the 
well-shaped  mouth.  Not  that  she 
had,  in  losing  some  of  the  graceful 
illusions  of  early  youth,  lost  any  of 
her  love  for  Reginald.  If  anything,  it 
had  increased,  not  in  breadth,  but  in 
depth.  With  time  left  to  her  for 
many  thoughts,   much   reading    and 
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some  quite  grave  reflections,  the  head 
had  come  to  share  in  the  heart's 
emotions,  and  the  manifold  meaning 
of  devotion  to  one  earthly  tie  had 
begun  to  explain  itself.  But  there 
was  something  like  a  want  of  con- 
tentment— Q,  vague,  unsatisfied  void 
had  crept  into  her  Hfe — a  want  of 
something  that  the  affection  for  hus- 
band, children  and  her  home  did 
not  explain,  nor  keep  at  bay.  There 
is  a  time  in  the  Hfe  of  some  refined 
and  sensitive  natures  when,  after  the 
glad  harvest  of  romance  and  the 
placid,  thankful  gathering  of  the 
fruits  of  that  harvest,  the  Winter 
of  the  heart  sets  in — not  chill,  maybe, 
not  biting  with  any  frost  of  indiffer- 
ence or  exhausted  heat,  but  merely 
a  seasonable  reaction  to  the  previous 
sunshine  of  emotion  and  desires.  It 
is  out  of  this  late  Winter,  when  the 
feelings  are  ready  to  awaken  to  the 
reopening  Spring  of  a  renewed  af- 
fection, that  the  inspiration  to  arouse 
romance  again  can  rise. 

Rose  Jamieson  was  more  romantic 
now  than  when  she  had  married. 
Poetry  and  Nature  had  left  their 
messages  at  the  doors  of  her  sensitive 
temperament;  and  she  was,  uncon- 
sciously, still  looking  for  the  lover  in 
the  man  she  loved.  He  was  devoted, 
but  he  was  unimaginative;  he  was 
conscious  only  that  he  possessed  and 
prized  the  woman  who  was  his  wife. 
The  fact  that  he  was  dear  to  her  had 
soothed  him,  and  the  habit  of  com- 
placency had  settled  down  upon  him. 
The  roses  in  the  garden  were  his — 
and  therefore  hers;  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  that,  if  he  picked  one 
and  gave  it  to  her,  as  though  it  were 
the  greatest  offering  he  could  present, 
she  would  be  pleased  thereby.  And, 
sometimes,  when  he  had  kissed  her, 
she  had  wished  that  he  had  only  held 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  in  his,  as  he 
used  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  the  silent 
message  that  even  a  kiss  did  not 
always  seem  to  convey  so  well. 

Sometimes,  she  had  tried  very  hard 
to  do  something  different  from  the 
usual — ^to  awaken  his  latent  feelings 
by  a  new  way  of  teasing  him  or  of 


trying  to  clothe  her  thoughts  in  new 
language.  But  this  rather  accen- 
tuated the  omissions  than  removed 
the  cause  of  them. 

It  was  an  insignificant  enough  affair 
— ^it  was  no  rift  within  the  lute — but 
it  explained  her  moods,  at  times,  and 
led  her  to  accept  with  a  keen  pleasure 
words  and  phrases  and  small  tokens 
from  others,  which  she  would  have 
infinitely  preferred  to  have  come 
from  her  husband. 

**  How  lovely  it  is  to-night,  after  the 
rain,  Reggie,  isn't  it?"  she  cried,  gaily, 
as  he  came  in  through  the  gate.  "  What 
a  lot  you  do  lose  by  being  up  in  town 
all  day.  Have  you  seen  anybody  inter- 
esting?" 

"No,  darling — ^no  one.  I  have  been 
in  chambers  all  day,  looking  over  a 
case.  I  was  obliged  to  wire  you  yes- 
terday; I  had  forgotten  I  had  prom- 
ised to  stay  the  night  with  Guy — Guy 
Manners.  He's  coming  down  here,  by 
the  way,  on  Saturday ,  to  visit  us.  Rum 
chap,  Guy — very  old  friend  of  mine. 
He  is  coming  down  to  see  what  mar- 
riage is  like  and  take  soundings.  Guy 
is  indulging  one  of  his  temporary  fits 
of  girl- worship.  If  he  had  stuck  to  his 
flat  in  town,  instead  of  fooling  about  in 
a  cold,  half-furnished  cottage,  where  he 
feels  all  the  drawbacks  of  solitude  with- 
out any  of  its  advantages,  he  would 
never  have  had  time  to  draw  imag- 
inary pictures  of  a  happy  home.  He 
wants  to  be  comfortable;  no  doubt,  the 
girl,  this  time,  has  money;  and  so  he 
is  in  that  dangerous  position  in  which 
admiration  of  a  woman,  and  the  al- 
lurements of  incresised  income,  happen 
to  coincide.  Men  go  into  matrimony 
as  they  do  into  politics,  to  get  position 
or  gratify  their  vanity.  Marriage  has 
become  the  universal  rule  ;  it  raises  the 
bachelor  to  an  artificial  value,  costs  a 
lot  in  wedding  presents,  and  leaves  us 
in  a  commonplace  majority."  He 
lighted  a  cigarette,  and  stamped  out 
the  burning  match. 

**My  dear  Reggie,  why  this  tirade 
against  marriage?"  said  Rose,  laugh- 
ing, as  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  gray 
cat  as  it  emerged  from  the  flower 
border. 
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"Fm  not  railing  at  marriage,  but 
at  those  who  rush  at  it  like  people  tak- 
ing a  trip  abroad,  because  they  are  not 
feeling  well,  or  cannot  pay  their  bills. 
I'm  not  one  of  those  who,  because  he  is 
pleased  with  a  thing,  wishes  everybody 
else  to  like  it.  People  differ.  One 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison; 
and  what  would  suit  me  would  not 
suit  Guy  Manners,  necessarily.  So 
choke  him  off  it — ^if  you  can." 

Rose  became  a  trifle  less  gay,  as  she 
replied:  "I  see.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  not  your  idea  of  what  is 
good  for  Mr.  Manners  and  Mr.  Man- 
ners's  notions  on  the  same  subject  differ 
somewhat  in  the  matter  of  what  mar- 
riage means?" 

*'  Nattu-ally,  dear,  for  poor  Guy  does 
not  know,  and  I  do." 

**  Have  you  invited  him,  then,  down 
here  to  convince  him  that  marriage  is 
a  failure,  or  to  dazzle  him  with  the 
hopelessness  of  attaining  to  your  ideal  ?" 
said  Rose,  looking  up,  mischievously, 
from  behind  pussy's  fluffy,  gray  coat. 

**  Neither — ^he  asked  himself." 

"How  good  of  him!  I  suppose, 
then,  that  you  mean  we  are  to  have  a 
series  of  matinées  and  evening  per- 
formances of  domestic  assaults-at- 
arms  for  his  edification?  a  prolonged 
matrimonial  boxing-match,  with  slight 
intervals  for  refreshment?"  she  added, 
with  a  light  inflection  of  sarcasm  in  her 
voice. 

**  Don't  be  absurd.  Rose.  Ah,  there's 
the  gong;"  and  he  strode  forward  a 
few  steps. 

**Food  for  your  dinner — for  you; 
and  food  for  reflection  for  me,"  she 
added,  though  he  did  not  seem 
to  hear. 

If  the  one  hungered  for  his  meal,  the 
other  was  greedy  for  affection  and 
tokens  of  the  love  which,  though 
she  well  knew,  it  lay  deep  in  his  heart, 
she  yet  longed  to  see  expressed  in 
some  more  demonstrative  way. 

"The  heart  of  the  household  is  the 
gong,"  she  said  to  herself;  "when  it 
beats,  the  response  comes  quickly; 
while  the  human  heart,  that  beats 
incessantly,  is  tmheard." 

Reginald  waited  for  his  wife  to  pass 


in  at  the  glass  doors  of  the  drawing- 
room.  The  Ught  fell  pleasantly  upon 
his  handsome  face,  as  he  pulled  off  his 
hat,  and  pushed  back  the  hair  from  his 
forehead,  to  catch  the  full  evening 
breeze.  She  put  out  her  hand,  and 
looked  up  at  him,  earnestly  and  affec- 
tionately. 

"I  don't  think  we  will  dress," 
he  said,  as  he  took  the  proffered 
hand,  much  as  one  might  do  who 
was  helping  the  uncertain  entry  of  a 
passenger  into  a  moving  omnibus. 
"  And  you  look  a  bit  tired,"  he  added. 

"  Yes,  I  have  had  a  long  day,"  she 
said;  but  her  slight  sigh  was  carried 
away  in  the  rush  of  wind  that  came 
through  the  open  door. 

"You  used  to  say  the  day  couldn't 
be  too  long!  Eh,  old  girl?  Perhaps, 
you  want  a  little  change  of  air?" 

Rose  felt  as  if  he  were  addressing 
her  as  a  sister  or  a  friend.  His  formal 
tone  of  voice  sounded  dead  in  her  ears, 
and  the  phrase,* *old  girl,"  commonplace 
and  unromantic. 

It  was  not  change  of  air  she  felt  she 
wanted  to  make  the  color  come  back 
into  her  cheeks,  but  change  of  the 
mood  and  manner  into  which  he  had 
dropped,  of  late. 

"No;  I  will  not  dress — if  you  do 
not  care,"  she  said,  as  she  put  the  gray 
cat  down,  caressingly,  on  the  sofa. 

Reginald  had  been  eulogistic  of  her 
frocks,  and  she  had  always  taken  par- 
ticular trouble  over  her  toilette  of  an 
evening,  even  when  they  were  alone. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  that  now? 
He  had  not  even  noticed  her  last  gray 
tea-gown,  trimmed  with  Alençon  lace. 
She  recalled  a  recent  evening  when  his 
sleeve-links  caught  in  her  dress,  as  she 
was  lighting  his  cigarette  at  her  bed- 
candle;  how,  when  the  white  wisp  of 
tobacco  and  paper  flew  out  of  his  fin- 
gers on  to  the  carpet,  he  merely  said, 
"Damn!" 

To-night,  he  fell  asleep  not  long  after 
dinner,  for  the  third  time  within  a  fort- 
night. It  was  becoming  one  of  the 
outward  signs  of  this  habit  of  stolid 
placidity  into  which  he  had  fallen.  She 
put  down  her  book  quietly,  and  stole 
gently  up  to  him.     Then,  she  stooped 
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over  him  a  moment  as  if  to  kiss  him. 
But  she  did  not  kiss  him.  She  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  sofa,  and  sat  down. 
Then,  she  stared  vaguely  at  a  big  water- 
color  daub  painted  by  her  cousin,  and 
listened  to  the  big  clock  ticking,  until 
an  unusually  loud  grunt  from  Reginald 
turned  her  thoughts  toward  bed. 


II 


Saturday — ^that  blessed  week*s-end 
mirage,  when  the  half-holiday  is  usu- 
ally snatched  away  in  struggling  with 
luggage,  railway  guides,  crowded  car- 
riages, and  all  the  manifold  incon- 
veniences to  which  an  overcivilized 
system  gives  rise — ^at  length  arrived, 
and  brought  Guy  Manners  to  the 
Kentish  cottage,  in  accordance  with 
Reginald's  invitation.  He  had  amused 
himself  during  the  latter  stages  of  a 
tiresome,  hot  journey  in  that  jolting 
compartment  which  made  reading  mere 
guesswork  and.  slumber  an  impossi- 
bility, by  trying  to  picture  to  himself 
what  sort  of  woman  Mrs.  Jamieson 
was  likely  to  be.  He  rather  expected 
the  homely-looking  jrau  type  of 
woman,  or  else  a  thm,  formal,  punctili- 
ous, and  perhaps  stately,  consort  with 
pince-nez.  For  these  were,  to  his 
notions,  the  only  alternative  elements 
of  copartnership  when  a  man  does  not 
talk  about  his  wife,  and  occasionally 
wanders  into  a  disquisition  on  the 
advantages  of  remaining  single. 

Ushered  into  a  pretty  garden,  with 
a  sloping  lawn  partly  shaded  by 
several  clumps  of  chestnut  and  walnut 
trees,  beneath  which,  at  one  end,  were 
spread  two  colored  rugs,  his  eyes 
rested  upon  a  large  straw  hat  appear- 
ing above  the  back  of  a  huge  wicker 
deck-chair,  beyond  which  was  the 
dazzling  blur  of  a  white  frock  and  a 
pair  of  tiny  brown  shoes.  Beyond 
was  a  hammock,  from  which  protruded 
a  dangling  leg,  an  arm,  and  a  briar 
pipe,  emitting  a  continuous  cloud  of 
blue  tobacco  smoke. 

There  was  no  yelping  cur  to  herald  a 
guest's  arrival,  and  the  rustle  of  the 
parlor-maid's  skirts,  as  she  crossed  the 


lawn,  alone  broke  the  peaceful  silence 
of  the  hot  afternoon.  The  pretty 
scene  struck  Guy  as  quite  idyllic,  and, 
momentarily,  made  him  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  wise  enough  to  take  to 
himself  a  wife,  a  grassy  garden  and  a 
soft  Saturday  afternoon  in  a  hammock. 

The  straw  hat  turned  quickly  in  the 
direction  of  the  rustling  dress;  and, 
a  moment  later,  Guy  was  face  to  face 
with  a  sweet-looking  woman,  and  lost 
in  contemplation  of  a  pair  of  blue- 
gray  eyes  which  twinkled  with  intelli- 
gent humor  as  they  rested  upon  him. 
Then,  a  soft  voice,  with  a  laughing 
ripple  in  it,  murmured:  **Howd*you 
do,  Mr.  Manners?  This  is  not  a  very 
hospitable  reception.  It  looks  as 
though  we  did  not  expect  our  guest, 
doesn't  it?  But,  like  the  cattle,  we  are 
driven  into  the  shade  by  the  sun  and 
the  midges." 

"Ah,  Guy,  my  boy,  how  are  you?" 
shouted  Reginald,  making  the  usual 
abortive  effort  to  disentangle  himself 
from  the  hammock's  embraces.  "  I  did 
not  hear  you  coming — expect  I've 
been  asleep.  Brought  an  evening 
paper?" 

Guy  confessed  to  having  left  his  in 
the  train,  and  remarked  that  it  had 
nothing  in  it  of  the  slightest  interest 
or  importance. 

'*I  never  saw  one  yet  that  had. 
That  is  what  makes  them  so  restful. 
But  it  keeps  you  going  over  Stmday — 
no  Sunday  papers  here,  thank 
heaven!" 

**We  are  old-fashioned  and  countri- 
fied down  here,  you  know,  Mr.  Man- 
ners.    We  actually  go  to  church " 

"And  stay  for  the  sermon,  Mrs. 
Jamieson?" 

"Oh,  yes;  that  is — you  see,  we 
generally  wait  for  the  rector,  to  bring 
him  back  for  limcheon." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  he  has  no — family." 

"Yes,  he  has.  But  he  gives  his 
servants  a  holiday,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Sabbath  rest." 

"And  what  about  his  wife?" 

Reginald  guffawed  from  the  ham- 
mock. "Oh!  she  has  a  rest  all  the 
year  rotmd — she's  over  there  in  the 
churchyard." 
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Guy  had  already  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  blue  was  the  very  color 
for  gray  eyes,  dark  eyebrows  and  a 
tangled  mass  of  almost  black  hair,  and 
even  pitied  the  lonely  preacher  bereft 
of  his  wife — that  is,  if  she  had  been 
as  charming  as  Mrs.  Jamieson. 

**  Would  you  rather  have  a  whiskey- 
and-soda  than  tea?"  queried  Rose,  as 
Guy  looked  abstractedly  at  her  small 
white  fingers,  which  were  skilfully 
manipulating  the  tea-pot  and  glitter- 
ing silver  caddy.  Guy  was  thirsty, 
but  he  wished  to  appear  at  his  best; 
and  he  wished  nothing  better  than  the 
beverage  brewed  for  him  by  this 
charming  creature — so  different  from 
what  he  had  imagined. 

**  You'll  see  the  whole  of  our  society 
at  one  go,"  said  Reggie,  giving  him 
a  cigar,  after  tea  had  been  disposed  of. 
**The  élite  of  Wissenden  have  been 
asked  to  meet  you  to-night.  Item, 
the  parish  priest  aforesaid;  item,  one 
ravishing  spinster  of  forty-five,  who 
has  several  teeth  left  and  who  will 
talk  to  you,  if  you  will  let  her,  about 
stalactites  ;  item,  one  doctor's  wife,  who 
is  deaf  one  side,  so  take  her  in  and 
put  her  on  your  right — your  right, 
remember — ^and  who,  if  she  happens 
to  hear  anything  you  remark,  will 
say,  *Go  'long!  '  and,  with  a  naughty 
sidelong  glance,  *You  don't  loiow 
me!'  She's  quite  right  ;  nobody  does, 
but  she  is  a  port  in  a  storm." 

But  Guy  felt  he  did  not  care,  when 
he  found  himself  tying  his  best  white 
tie  for  dinner,  who  formed  the  party, 
so  long  as  he  could  sit  in  the  sunny 
smiles  of  Mrs.  Jamieson,  who  had 
walked  him  all  arotmd  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  given  him  a  carnation  for 
his  button-hole.  He  abominated  but- 
ton-holes; but,  somehow,  he  loved 
that  carnation.  And,  as  there  were 
no  flowers  for  anybody  else,  he  was 
the  more  pleased  with  his  gift  and 
himself  and  his  hostess. 

The  dinner  was  a  triumph  for  Guy. 
He  had  put  the  deaf  lady  down,  in  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  on  his  left, 
and  found  himself  occupying  the  next 
seat  to  his  hostess,  who  smiled  sweetly, 
and  said,  **You  are  all  in  your  wrong 


places,  but  never  mind."  And  he  did 
not  mind,  in  the  least. 

The  parish  priest's  conversation 
lapsed  with  the  entrée;  after  which, 
Manners  had  abandoned  his  neighbor 
for  good  and  all.  He  fotmd  he  could 
talk,  with  \musual  ease  and  upon  a 
variety  of  new  topics,  with  his  host- 
ess. She  appeared  to  him  as  a  lily 
among  thorns. 

The  dinner,  in  its  way,  was,  he 
considered,  perfect;  and,  surely,  Regi- 
nald might  have  congratulated  her 
upon  it,  instead  of  finding  fault  with 
the  roast  duck  in  the  way  he  did.  On 
these  occasions,  a  man  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  put  out  the  wine,  eat  and 
drink.  That  everything  appertaining 
to  servants,  cooking  and  the  house- 
hold should  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
one  fragile  woman,  without  sign  of 
sympathy  or  appreciation  being  shown 
to  her,  was  monstrous.  Men  are  un- 
thinking brutes;  their  wives — this  wife 
— ^the  evident  type  of  all  misunder- 
stood womanhood — ^a  wounded  butter- 
fly with  a  broken  wing.  Thus  and  thus 
the  ruminations  of  Guy  Manners. 

Next  day,  at  luncheon, Guy  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  services  and 
the  church's  architecture;  though  he 
would,  if  questioned,  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  likely  to  give  definite  re- 
plies on  the  subject  of  Rose's  profile 
and  figure  than  upon  the  **  Transition  " 
window  or  choral  effects.  With  a 
thrill  of  joy,  he  had  shared  Rose's 
prayer-book  during  the  psalms,  but 
it  was  scarcely  a  religious  emotion  that 
overcame  his  truthfulness  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Wissenden  ritual  and  ec- 
clesisistical  architecture. 

The  dinner,  next  night,  seemed  to 
hang  fire  somewhat,  save  for  a  slight 
fusillade  between  Reggie  and  his  wife 
upon  the  subject  of  certain  defalca- 
tions of  the  under-gardener. 

"You  never  can  overlook  any  fatdt, 
my  dear;  you  can't  find  a  better  boy, 
anywhere,"  triumphantly  remarked 
Rose,  at  the  finish. 

"You  never  can  overlook  any  gar- 
den-boys," replied  Reggie.  "I  shall 
have  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  myself 
in  futtu*e,  that's  clear." 
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Guy  wondered  how  Reggie  could  be 
so  unpleasant  when  his  wife  had  a 
headache.  Perhaps,  he  did  not  know. 
Well,  she  had  confided  in  him,  at  any 
rate — quite  right,  too.  She  wanted 
sympathy.  It  was  perfectly  clear  she 
got  but  little  from  her  husband.  Reg- 
gie was  too  thick-skinned.  "  He  does 
not  see  the  little  things,"  Rose  had  re- 
marked to  Guy  that  afternoon,  in  the 
garden;  and  he  fancied  he  detected  a 
slight  suggestion  beyond  the  obvious 
meaning  which  the  remark  was  in- 
tended to  convey.  It  was  dawning 
upon  him  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
points  about  Reggie  that  he  had  never 
noticed  before  ;  points — angles,  rather — 
that  were,  no  doubt,  the  more  accentu- 
ated when  seen  from  the  true  side, 
the  inner  life  of  the  domestic  circle — 
though  doubtless,  of  course,  thrown 
into  greater  relief  by  the  rounded  per- 
fection of  character  in  his  wife. 

"  I  hope,  Guy,  you're  not  thinking  of 
going  to-day,"  said  Reggie,  on  Monday 
morning.  "Take  a  couple  of  days  off 
— or,  anyway,  come  down  from  town 
early,  now  the  days  are  getting  long, 
and  put  in  a  round  of  golf  before  din- 
ner. 

Manners  accepted,  gladly.  Work — 
vulgar,  systematic,  money-grubbing, 
tiresome  work — compared  with  the 
stimulating  and  elevating  contact  with 
a  personality  such  as  Rose  Jamieson  I 
Bah!  the  old  Epicurean  philosophers 
were  right,  after  all.  All  ended  in 
smoke.     Let  us  live  while  we  may. 

So,  several  days  wore  by,  broken 
only,  for  Guy  Manners,  by  protracted 
rounds  on  the  golf  links,  where  every 
bunker  meant  so  many  moments  less 
with  Rose,  and,  by  Sunday,  con- 
scientious misgivings  as  to  his  obliga- 
tion to  return  to  business.  Rose  evi- 
dently appreciated  his  society,  and 
frequently  would  take  him  away  from 
Reggie  to  walk  in  the  neighboring 
boskets,  or  to  help  her  pick  ground- 
sel in  the  fields  for  her  canaries,  whose 
jubilant  caroling  defied  the  onslaughts 
of  her  husband.  But,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  he  rather  fancied  Reggie 
looked  askance  at  their  walks  and  talks. 

One  evening,  shortly  after,  a  Miss 
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Peabody  was  invited  to  dinner.  She 
appeared  in  a  fly,  mysteriously  chape- 
roned by  an  elderly  maid. 

She  was,  Guy  was  bound  to  admit,  a 
striking-looking  girl,  accomplished  and 
a  good  conversationalist.  But  Reg- 
gie did  not  seem  to  care  about  sitting 
separately  with  her,  after  dinner,  in  the 
garden,  but  kept  returning  whenever 
Guy  moved  away  with  his  wife. 

"  She  is  just  your  style,"  was  Jamie- 
son's  comment  to  him.  "Why  don't 
you  make  up  to  her?  She  has  five 
hundred  a  year,  and  a  prettier  or  more 
lively  girl  you  won't  find.  She  is  only 
in  the  neighborhood  for  a  short  time, 
too,  so  you  had  better  begin  at  once." 

But  it  was  useless.  Guy  could  not 
respond. 

The  next  day  was  a  great  one  for 
Guy.  He  was  left  alone  nearly  the 
whole  afternoon  with  his  hostess. 
Their  friendship  had  ripened  apace,  and 
Guy  found  no  pleasure  save  in  her  so- 
ciety. It  was  not  good,  he  found  him- 
self thinking,  for  such  a  bright  flower 
to  be  left  untended  and  alone  in  this 
solitary  but  peaceful  spot.  Why  did 
she  not  adorn  a  London  drawing-room, 
instead  of  being  left  always  in  the 
country  by  herself?  Also,  Reggie's 
manner  toward  her  seemed  to  indicate 
an  air  of  mere  proprietorship  and  calm 
admiration,  such  as  one  would  bestow 
upon  an  old  master  or  a  bit  of  rare 
china.  Why  was  he  so  unresponsive — 
so  unappreciative  of  this  bright,  fanci- 
ful being,  who  was,  in  the  alertness 
and  vivacity  of  mind  and  body,  such 
a  charming  companion — such  an  un- 
tiring feast  for  the  eyes?  Did  he,  like 
some  Oriental  despot,  keep  her  jealously 
guarded,  mindful  of  her  fascinations 
and  her  beauty?  Then,  surely,  he 
might  at  times  be  betrayed  into  show- 
ing in  some  other  way  than  this  his  ap- 
preciation of  his  treasure!  He  had 
been  married  too  long  to  mind  a 
stranger's  eyes  seeing  his  true  feelings 
rise  to  the  surface,  occasionally — 
only  bridegrooms  a  few  weeks  old 
assumed  a  false  attitude  of  callousness 
toward  their  wives,  in  public.  No; 
she  was  a  neglected  woman  suffering  in 
silence.     Love  and  pity  attacked  him. 
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both  at  once.  He  fought  against 
overwhelming  odds. 

It  was  getting  late  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  house  after  tea,  from  a 
stroll  over  the  neighboring  common. 
Apparently,  Jamieson  was  not  back. 
As  they  passed  through  the  small  con- 
servatory leading  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  canaries  burst  into  a  wild 
paean  of  song,  as  though  their  hearts 
were  stirred  with  joy  at  the  entrance  of 
their  mistress.  The  captive  bees,  hum- 
ming overhead,  droned  out  a  soft, 
cello-like  accompaniment,  and  the 
heavy  scent  of  flowers  burdened  the 
air  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 

**  How  pleased  the  canaries  seem  to 
see  you!"  said  Guy,  as  he  followed  her 
to  the  wicker  cage. 

**Yes,  I  love  them;  they  are  always 
so  happy!" 

He  watched  her  as  she  turned  up 
her  face,  with  its  dimpled  smiles,  and 
watched  the  birds  fluttering  against 
the  bars.     How  lovely  she  looked! 

"So  should  any  living  thing  be 
happy — ^that  belonged  to  you,"  he 
said.  He  felt  his  voice  tremble,  and 
a  cold  shiver  ran  down  his  back.  He 
picked  a  geranium,  quickly,  from  a 
pot  that  touched  his  coat. 

**  Yes,  happiness  should  be  mutual," 
she  said,  still  looking  up  at  her  pets,  who 
had  forgotten  to  sing,  in  their  endeavors 
to  get  at  the  morsel  of  groimdsel  she 
had  placed  between  the  bars. 

'*  Yes  ;  but  is  it,  always  ?  Sometimes, 
we  feel  it  is  rather  a  one-sided  afifair." 
He  felt  he  did  not  quite  know  what  he 
was  going  to  say  next. 

"Sometimes,  yes." 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly 
losing  all  control  over  himself  and  his 
words;  "you  have  made  my  happi- 
ness— and  I  am  going  to-morrow. 
Will  you  take  this?"  and  he  pressed 
the  flower,  eagerly,  into  her  hand; 
"and  this — ah!  Rose — "  He  placed 
his  arm  aroimd  her  slim  waist,  and, 
bending  over  her  shoulder,  kissed  her 
cheek.  He-  held  her  hand,  crushing 
the  flower  in  his  eager  grasp,  and 
drew  her  almost  roughly  into  his  arms, 
unresisting,  and  kissed  her  half -closed 
eyes — ^her  mouth — ^passionately. 


She  made  a  sudden  effort  to  free 
herself.  "You  must  not!  Let  me 
go 

"Dearest,  I  love  you!"  and  he  still 
held  her. 

"Enough!  enough!  you  are  nmd! 
Let  me  go!  Yes — once  more — ^it  was 
so  lovely  to  be  kissed — ^like  that." 

It  seemed  an  eternity  of  paradise 
for  Guy — ^that  moment.  Then,  sud- 
denly, a  noise  from  the  next  room! 
He  instinctively  started  and  stepped 
back,  while  she  stood  with  closed  eyes 
a  moment,  as  one  in  a  trance.  Then, 
she  turned,  almost  fiercely,  upon  him. 
"Go!"  she  said,  half  in  a  whisper, 
half  in  a  stifled  tone  of  impetuous 
command.  "What  was  that?  Go 
and  see;  something  has  fallen  over — 
probably  Minxie."  Minxie  was  the 
gray  cat. 

Mechanically,  Guy  obeyed  her  re- 
quest, and  entered  the  room.  A  small 
table  lay  overturned  on  the  floor,  close 
to  which  lay  an  open  book  and  an 
empty  tumbler,  a  pipe  just  filled  and 
not  yet  lighted,  and  a  box  of 
matches.     The  door  was  ajar. 

"I  don't  see  anything  or  anybody," 
said  Guy,  as  he  replaced  the  débris. 

Just  then,  the  parlor-maid  appeared. 
Rose  came  in  from  the  conservatory. 

"Did  you  ring,  m'm?"  she  queried. 

"No.  I  don't  think  any  one 
rang,"  said  Guy,  automatically. 

A  shade  passed  across  Rose's  face. 

"Has  Mr.  Jamieson  returned?  Per- 
haps, it  was  the  study-bell,  Jane." 

"Master  has  been  back  about  a 
half-hoiu-,  m'm." 

"Go  and  ring  the  dressing-gong, 
Jane;  it  is  nearly  seven." 

Rose  went  to  the  door,  and  listened 
a  moment.  Then,  she  left  it  ajar,  and 
came  back  and  stood  by  the  piano. 
Guy's  brain  was  hastening  to  certain 
inevitable  conclusions. 

"  Mr.  Manners,"  she  began,  quietly. 

"Guy,  please — ^won't  you?" 

"N-no.  I  think  not.  I  have  never 
known  my  husband  jealous.  I  don't 
know  what  the  effect  is  likely  to  be. 
That  he  saw  us  is  obvious.  That  can't 
be  helped.  It  is  unimportant.  If  he 
is  jealous,  it  is  entirely  satisfactory.'* 
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*  How  do  you  mean — satis- 


"I  mean,"  she  said,  coming  nearer 
to  him,  "that  I'm  afraid  I  have  been 
rather  a  brute  to  you  both — to  him, 
because  I  wished  to  make  him  jealous; 
to  you,  becaiise  I  saw  you  had  got 
to  be — ^to  be  fond  of  me;  and,  when  I 
should  have  stopped,  I  allowed  you 
to  go  on.  I  amused  you — ^interested 
you — attracted  you — yes,  but  now 
the  moment  has  come  when  we  may 
begin  a  friendship — ^nothing  more.  I 
am  ashamed  of  myself — ^for  what  I 
did  just  now — ^but  you  will  forget 
that  you,  for  the  moment,  forgot  your- 
self. Listen  to  me:  you  are  Reggie's 
friend,  remember;  the  friend  of  the 
man — ^my  husband — ^whom  I  love. 
And  as  my  friend — ^my  new-foimd 
friend  to  whom  I  can  speak  frankly" — 
and  she  put  one  hand  upon  his  arm — 
"I  own  to  you  that  I  was  making  a 
slight  experiment.  Women  are  al- 
ways making  experiments;  they  can- 
not help  it.  My  husband  had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  me — ^to  married 
life  in  all  its  moods  and  phases — he 
wanted  waking  up — rousing.  He  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  playing  his 
love-song  like  a  music-box  instead 
of  like  an  orchestra — ^and  I  abominate 
music-boxes  and  all  mechanical 
things!  Now,  do  you  grasp  the  situa- 
tion? You  were  prepared  to  play 
into  my  hands — ^will  you  call  me  hard 
names  for  having  grasped  at  the  rem- 
edy, Guy — my  friend?" 

He  pressed  her  hand.  "I  was  a 
fool,  I  know,  but " 

"No.  You  have  done  me  a  good 
turn.  Don't  be  afraid  of  any  conse- 
quences. Now,  do  me  another  good 
turn — go  and  dress  and  come  down  to 
dinner,  looking  cheerful.  By  neither 
look  nor  word  show  any  awkward- 
ness, or  appear  to  know  that  anything 
whatsoever  has  happened.  I  am 
going  to  Reggie."     She  vanished. 

Guy  kicked  Minxie  off  the  hearth- 
rug, where  she  had  established  herself 
quietly  during  the  interview,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arm-chair. 

"Well,  I'm  blowedl"  was  his  pious 
utterance. 

It  took  him  eight  minutes  to  think, 


and  sixteen  minutes  to  dress.  He  ar- 
rived in  the  dining-room,  smiling. 
The  dinner  seemed  an  eternity — it 
might  have  seemed  longer,  if  such 
a  contradiction  in  terms  be  permis- 
sible, had  not  the  mysterious  Miss 
Peabody  suddenly  turned  up,  in  re- 
sponse to  Rose's  hastily  scribbled  note 
to  the  old  people  over  the  way.  He 
blessed  Rose's  ready  tact. 

In  sheer  desperation,  Guy  flirted 
laboriously  with  Miss  Peabody  until 
eleven  o'clock,  much  to  the  delight 
of  Reginald  and  his  wife,  whose  sup- 
pressed merriment  was  the  first  new 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  It 
was  a  relief  to  go  into  the  smoking- 
room  and  face  things  out,  fair  and 
square,  with  his  host.  He  drank  off 
a  very  tall  brandy-and-soda,  and 
lighted  a  huge  cigar,  before  Reggie 
appeared  in  a  gorgeous  smoking-suit. 

"By  Jove!  Guy,  old  chap,  I  be- 
lieve you're  in  love  once  more!" 

"Er— Miss  Peabody?"  said  Guy, 
nervously,  gulping  down  a  mouthful 
of  smoke. 

"Why,  of  cotu-se — ^there's  nobody 
else." 

"I  shall  never  marry  as  long  as  I 
live,"  answered  the  other  with  con- 
viction. 

Reginald  laughed  a  queer  laugh — 
then  again,  more  boisterously.  "As 
long  as  /  live,  you  mean,  don't  you? 
Ah,  well,  never  mind!  That's  the 
last  word  on  the  matter.  I  say,  it 
has  done  us  both  a  lot  of  good — eh? 
Hasn't  it?     Now,  be  honest!" 

Guy  looked  up,  caught  his  friend's 
eye,  and  leaped  up  from  his  chair; 
he  gripped  the  other's  hand. 

"My  dear  old  chap!  I'm  heartily 
ashamed;  I  can  hardly  look  you  in 
the  face.  I  shall  never  forget — 
and " 

"Well  said.  Now,  sit  down  and 
mix  me  a  drink.  Let  me  see,  you 
leave  us  to-morrow — eh?" 

"You  bet!" 

"Well,  perhaps  it's  best.  Take  a 
month's  good,  hard  work,  and  then 
come  down  and  see  us  again.  And 
now,  I  want  to  talk  about  those 
shares." 
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PEDANTIC    POLLY 

TXT'HEN  Polly  flirts  mit  Prinz  von  Kraut, 
^  '       She  gives  der  Prinz  a  jar, 
By  rounding  every  sentence  out 
With  her  stock  phrase,  "NicfU  wahrf" 

Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Mayonnaise 

Laughs  at  her  jokes — ha,  ha! 
Although  she  tires  him  with  her  phrase 

Of  query,  "N'est-ce  pasf 

With  Captain  Bimley-Biunley,  whose 

Address  is  Pimlico, 
She  really  feels  obliged  to  use 

Her  chawming,  *' Don't  you  know?*' 

And  yet  her  secret  thoughts  are  free 

From  all  pedantic  blight; 
For,  what  she  really  means  is:  "  See? " 

Or,  maybe,  "Ain't  that  right?" 

Francis  Benedict. 

IN    THESE    DAYS 

FIRST  PLAYWRIGHT— Yes,  sir;  I  put  a  lot  of  thought  into  that  play. 
Second  Playwright — ^Whose? 


/ 


f  'T'HE  difficulty  with  those  people  who  do  not  know  much  is  that  they  cannot 
^    -^      refrain  from  telling  it. 


HEADS    AND    HEARTS 

T  N  spite  of  swains  who  sing  their  woes 
■*■     In  dismal  heart-dismay, 
There's  less  lorn  love  than  you'd  suppose 
In  this  our  world  to-day. 

We  vow,  of  course,  our  heart's  in  shreds; 

With  her  our  joy  departs  ; 
Because  so  oft  we  lose  our  heads. 

And  think  we've  lost  our  hearts! 
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By  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers 


WHEN  Sylvia  entered  the  room, 
she  found  her  cousin  in  deep 
reverie  in  front  of  the  dress- 
ing-glass. 

**  Good  gracious,  Claudia!  "  she  said, 
•'  you  are  looking  for  gray  hairs!  It  is 
said  that  when  you  pull  out  a  gray 
hair  all  its  relations  come  to  the 
funeral." 

Mrs.  Dennison  looked  at  her.  She 
must  make  a  flippant  reply,  though 
her  heart  might  be  heavy  within  her. 

"Gray  hairs,"  she  said,  "are  not 
ordinarily  in  evidence  when  one  is 
only  twenty-four." 

"  You  will  be  twenty-five  the  tenth 
of  August,"  corrected  Sylvia,  who  had 
the  birthdays  of  the  family  down  to  a 
fine  point.  She  gave  a  little  shriek. 
"  Oh,  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
you!  This  is  the  twentieth  of  the 
month,  the  anniversary  of  your  wed- 
ding. No  wonder  you  look  blue!  Let 
us  talk  of  something  pleasant.  I 
found  the  sweetest  little  book  yester- 
day, golden  verses  for  each  day — 
'  We  come  this  way  only  once,  so  we 
might  as  well  make  it  cheerful  for 
those  around  us';  and,  'Do  something 
helpful  each  day,  and  when  we  go  to 
bed  we'll  sleep  like  tops',  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  quotations  may 
not  be  perfectly  correct,  but  that's  the 
meaning  of  them.  So,  this  is  your 
anniversary!  I  thought  of  it  the  first 
thing  this  morning!" 

The  color  mounted  to  Claudia's  face, 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  Sylvia 
was  tempted  to  say  that,  if  the  chance 
mention  of  the  wedding  anniversary 
of  one's  self  and  a  husband  from  whom 
otie  is  temporarily  detached  acted  like 
this,  she  was  glad  she  had  never  wed. 

^33 


But  she  refrained,  and  entered  upon  a 
disquisition  concerning  some  chari- 
table work  she  thought  of  taking  up. 
Yet,  all  the  time,  she  was  watching  her 
cousin,  and  wondering  what  Claudia's 
cogitations  were  on  this  anniversary 
of  a  happy  day.  For  it  had  been 
happy,  that  wedding-day  of  two  years 
back,  and;  for  a  year  succeeding  it,  the 
Dennison  ménage  was  the  gayest 
of  the  gay.  Then  came  the  quarrel, 
the  subject  of  which,  Sylvia  told 
herself,  was  Archibald's  "  canying  on," 
as  she  called  it,  though  Claudia  re- 
fused to  divulge  a  thing  to  the  sym- 
pathetic cousin  who  found  out  and 
carried  to  her  everything  she  heard 
about  Claudia's  husband. 

Indeed,  she  was  bubbling  over  with 
sympathy,  when  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  the  remark  that  she  knew  Clau- 
dia wotdd  rather  be  alone  on  this  day 
of  all  others,  and  made  an  embracefid 
gesture  which  her  cousin  repudiated. 

'*  I  forgot!"  she  cried.  "  You  have 
not  kissed  me  since  Archibald  went 
West.  It  is  too  sweet  of  you  for  any- 
thing! By  the  way,  Tommy  Pell  told 
me  the  other  day  that  Archibald  is 
visiting  his  brother  Harry,  who  is 
doing  wonderftd  things  at  the  mines. 
I  don't  believe  you've  kissed  a  single 
living  soul  since  Archibald  Dennison 
went  away.  How  perfectly  glorious 
of  you!"  And,  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
for  the  beauty  of  the  thing,  she  be- 
took herself  from  the  room. 

Claudia's  hand  was  clenched  as  it 
rested  on  the  dressing-table.  She 
would  have  said  that  for  a  month  she 
had  determined  to  make  no  note  of  the 
approach  of  this  day,  that  she  was 
determined  not  to  be  aware  of  its  ad- 
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vent.  And  here  Sylvia  had  recalled 
everything  to  her. 

She  wondered  if  Archibald,  too, 
thought  of  what  this  day  two  years 
ago  meant  to  their  lives.  That  she 
had  heard  nothing  of  him  since  the 
time,  six  months  ago,  when  they  had 
agreed  to  live  apart,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  her  wish  as  then  expressed 
to  him.  Six  months  ago!  And  Syl- 
via had  frivolously  accused  her  of 
looking  for  gray  hairs  ! 

For  what  had  she  gone  to  that  glass 
except  to  regard  the  reflection  of  her 
hard  eyes,  and  mutely  to  ask  herself 
if  this  must  go  on — ^if  she  must  age 
before  her  time,  sequester  herself 
from  the  world,  and  bear  a  name  that 
was  mockery  to  her?  If  she  were 
free,  she  might  face  inquisitive  looks, 
and  demand  a  station  in  society  which 
no  act  of  hers  had  wrested  from  her. 
There  were  parts  of  the  country  where 
women  in  her  position  might  go,  and, 
by  taking  up  residence  for  a  stated 
time,  secure  a  legal  freedom  with  little 
publicity  of  procedure. 

'*I  will  do  it!"  she  said,  bitterly. 
*'I  will  be  his  wife  no  longer.  Other 
women  have  done  as  much  when  they 
were  neglected  and  deserted,  and  they 
have  fotmd  happiness.  Happiness? 
I  am  done  with  it.  I  want  only  free- 
dom." 

A  feverish  desire  seized  her  to  con- 
sult her  lawyer  at  once.  Why  not 
put  the  matter  in  train  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  she  had 
been  married?  The  poetic  justice  of 
the  thing! 

She  laughed,  mirthlessly,  as  she 
undid  the  ribbon  at  her  neck,  pre- 
paratory to  arranging  herself  for  the 
street.  She  donned  her  walking  gown 
slowly,  for  she  was  thinking.  Yes, 
Archibald  Dennison  despised  her;  only 
too  willingly  he  had  let  her  have  her 
way  at  the  time  of  the  separation. 
She  could  see  him  now,  flushed  and 
enraged,  but  holding  himself  in,  let- 
ting her  do  all  the  talking  when  she 
accused  him  of  thinking  more  of 
horses  and  clubs  than  of  his  home  and 
her.  His  silence  provoking  her,  she 
accused  him  further,  and  imfairly,  as 


she  was  willing  to  admit,  and  he  had 
merely  bowed  to  her,  and  left  the 
room. 

At  once,  she  took  her  stand,  there- 
after, refusing  to  go  back  from  it — 
the  house  was  hers,  her  father  had 
given  it  to  her,  and  she  told  him  as 
much,  perhaps  vulgarly.  Then,  he 
went  West,  where  his  brother  Harry 
was  making  a  fortime,  and 

But  why  think  of  all  this  now? 
Yes,  the  initial  proceedings  in  the  legal 
separation  should  be  instituted  to-day  ! 

She  was  in  the  act  of  extracting  her 
arm  from  the  sleeve  of  her  gown, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Sylvia 
again  presented  herself. 

"It  is  dreadful,  Claudia!"  she  said. 
"There  is  a  girl  down-stairs  who  re- 
fuses to  send  up  her  name,  and  in- 
sists upon  seeing  you.  I  told  her 
you  were  not  at  home,  but  she  is  the 
most  impertinent  and  insistent  crea- 
ture  " 

"Possibly,  you  refer  to  me,"  here 
interposed  a  voice  new  to  the  house, 
and  the  speaker  made  her  way  into 
the  boudoir. 

At  another  time,  Claudia  might  have 
owned  that  this  was  a  singtdarly  at- 
tractive yotmg  woman,  clear  of  eye, 
and  with  a  coloring  which  would  have 
gladdened  the  soul  of  an  artist.  But, 
for  the  moment,  she  was  too  astonished 
to  do  more  than  gaze  indignantly  at 
the  intruder. 

"I  hesitated,"  the  newcomer  said, 
"to  send  up  my  name,  as  I  might 
have  been  told  that  you  were  'out.* 
My  name  is  the  same  as  yours.  I 
am  Mrs.  Dennison,  ntunber  two." 

Sylvia,  with  an  exclamation,  fell 
back;  then,  she  flew  to  Claudia,  pro- 
tectingly. 

"Oh,"  she  breathed  in  her  ear,  "he 
has  been  divorced  out  there!" 

Of  course,  Claudia  saw  it.  Archi- 
bald had  done  as  she  had  been  about 
to  do;  he  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
law,  and  obtained  an  annulment  of 
his  first  marriage.  This  was  his 
present  wife.  The  situation  was  tm- 
tenable. 

She  looked  at  the  girl,  who  un- 
flinchingly bore  the  scrutiny. 
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"Sylvia,"  she  said,  "pray  leave  me 
alone  with  this — ^this " 

The  intruder  gave  her  a  qtdck 
glance. 

" — ^this  lady,"  Claudia  concluded. 

Sylvia,  holdhig  her  skirts  a  little 
aside  from  the  stranger,  backed  from 
the  apartment. 

When  the  door  closed,  and  they  were 
alone,  Claudia  faced  her  visitor.  There 
was  a  flash  in  the  girl's  blue  eyes. 

"Sylvia!"  she  said;  "you  called  her 
Sylvia!  My  hxisband  has  told  me 
about  Sylvia  Forsythe,  who  used  to 
hear  weird  tales  about  clubs  and  things, 
and  bring  them  to  you,  so  shocked  was 
she;  the  Miss  Forsythe  who  decided 
that  a  wife  was  neglected  and  to  be 
pitied  who  did  not  have  her  husband 
forever  dangling  around  her,  the  sort  of 
husband  who  must  give  up  all  interest 
in  the  world  after  he  has  married  a 
wif« " 

"May  I  ask,"  Claudia  interrupted! 
"to  what  I  am  indebted  for  this  call? 
You  are  doubtless  aware  that  it  is 
scarcely  conventional  for  one  woman 
to  force  herself  upon  the  tolerance  of 
another!" 

"I  believe,"  the  other  said,  in  an 
equally  dangerous  tone,  "  that  there  is 
a  social  covenant  to  that  effect,  if  I 
ever  thought  of  it  at  all." 

"Probably,"  Claudia  went  on,  "you 
are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  conven- 
tionality scarcely  approves  of  the  call 
of  a  divorced  man's  wife  upon  his  di- 
vorcée, except  for  the  most  urgent 
reason." 

The  newcomer  went  crimson;  Clau- 
dia saw  the  bright  color  spread  from 
her  throat  to  the  roots  of  her  tawny 
hair.  Then,  the  flush  vanished,  and  a 
cheerful  expression  came  to  the  face  of 
the  girl,  who  seemed  not  at  all  angered 
or  resentftd,  but  simply  good-natured 
and  nonchalant. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  rather  rude,"  she 
assented,  "  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
call.  I  usually  do  what  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  do.     I  wished  to  see  you." 

Claudia  was  incensed.  "Why  did 
you  wish  to  see  me?"  she  asked. 

The  other  looked  about  the  room. 
*'Is  it  conventional,"  she  queried,  "to 


invite  one's  callers  to  sit  down?"  She 
sank  into  a  chair.  "Oh,  thanks!  I 
am  very  tired." 

She  unfastened  her  fluffy  wrap  with 
a  tiny,  gloved  hand.  "It's  like  this," 
she  said.  "I  haven't  been  married 
very  long,  and,  being  over  here,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  take  an  hour  off  some 
day,  and  become  acquainted  with  you. 
I  slipped  away  to-day;  not  a  soul  knew 
of  it.  I  presume  I'm  thought  to  be 
lost.  That's  the  odd  part  of  you  people 
in  the  East — ^you  always  think  stran- 
gers are  bound  to  be  lost  in  your  cities. 
I'm  not  a  maverick,  as  we  say  out 
West.  But  I  had  to  be  sly  about  this 
visit,  for  Mr.  Dennison  would  never 
have  let  me  come."  She  rested  her 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  her  chin 
on  her  hand,  and  contemplated  Claudia. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I  am 
more  interested  in  you  than  in  any 
other  woman  in  the  world?" 

Claudia,  standing  like  a  statue,  well 
understood  this  from  her  own  growing 
interest  in  her  visitor,  and  was  rapidly 
losing  the  confused  feeling  that  had  at 
first  oppressed  her. 

"What  a  charming  room  this  is!" 
the  girl  was  saying.  "That  picture 
over  there  is  a  Fortuny.  Isn't  it  nice 
and  gloomy?  We  have  a  picture  at 
home  of  a  litter  of  puppies  drowning, 
while  their  mother,  chained  to  the 
floating  dog-house,  cannot  go  to  their 
rescue.  It  is  a  sin  to  paint  a  cruel  pic- 
ture, wicked  to  employ  art  for  such  a 
purpose.  Papa  bought  it  while  I  was 
at  my  last  term  in  school.  I  mean  to 
destroy  it  when  I  reach  home.  I  left 
school  only  a  year  ago.  I  had  to  go 
home,  and  take  papa  in  charge;  he  was 
just  running  wild,  and  sending  to  Paris 
for  all  sorts  of  duds  for  me,  till  Doucet 
must  have  thought  I  was  twins." 

More  and  more,  Claudia  felt  that  she 
was  mastering  the  situation.  Archi- 
bald Dennison's  new  wife  was  a  specific 
for  much  of  the  pain  and  sorrow  she 
had  undergone  in  the  past  months;  she 
was  so  crude,  even  vulgar,  so  different 
from  him,  so  far  removed  from  every- 
thing to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
It  was  a  revenge,  a  sweet  revenge. 

She  let  the  girl  ramble  on,  almost  ob- 
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livious  to  what  she  said,  busied  with 
herself  and  the  accentuation  of  the  re- 
venge which  would  be  consummated 
when  Archibald  Dennison  learned  of 
this  morning  call,  which  he  never  would 
have  sanctioned. 

"  But  now  we  will  come  to  business," 
stimmed  up  the  new  Mrs.  Dennison, 
with  abrupt  distinctness,  after  she  had 
admired  a  palm  in  a  comer,  and  depre- 
cated a  priceless  prayer-mat.  "  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  what  are  a  husband's 
leading  traits?" 

Claudia  involuntarily  started. 

"  I  can  understand  what  your  traits 
are,"  the  girl  proceeded.  "  You  are  re- 
fined, though  emotional,  resenting  any 
infringement  on  your  prerogatives, 
making  mountains  out  of  mole-hills,  if 
you  will  let  me  say  so.  I  am  from  a 
part  of  the  world  where  they  make 
mole-hills  out  of  mountains — ^in  min- 
ing, you  know.  That's  what  papa  is, 
a  miner — one  of  the  new  kind,  not  a 
left-over.  He  owns  two  holes  in  the 
grotind.  One  of  them  is  named  after 
me;  consequently,  I  claim  a  percentage 
of  all  the  silver  that's  fotind.  Never 
let  your  name  go  by  default,  you  know. 
We're  all  so  busy  out  there!  I  believe 
I  could  *  promote',  myself.  I  shouldn't 
have  married  Mr.  Dennison  if  he  hadn't 
gone  into  business.  If  you  can't  be 
good,  be  busy,  you  know.  If  you 
haven't  any  good,  tiresome  business, 
you  have  too  much  time  in  which  to 
be  bad  or  unhappy.  That's  what's  the 
matter  with  you;  you've  had  so  much 
idle  time  that  you've  grown  foolish  and 
unhappy." 

Claudia  flushed  angrily  at  this  open 
criticism. 

"  My  name  is  Maymye,"  pursued  the 
other,  "two  y's  instead  of  i's.  The 
girls  changed  it  for  me  in  school;  they 
said  it  was  the  elegant,  new  way — ^y's 
for  i's,  you  know.  Try  to  call  me  by 
it;  don't  call  me  Mrs.  Dennison — it 
sounds  so  formal.  And  we  oughtn't 
to  be  formal,  ought  we?  We're  sort  of 
relations.  I  suppose  Sylvia  Forsythe 
is  a  sort  of  relation,  too,  now,  a  cousin 
by  marriage,  once  removed.  I  should 
think  she's  just  the  kind  of  person 
to  make  you  quite  in  love  with  the 


world.  There  are  plenty  like  her; 
we  had  one  at  school,  always  telling 
you  what  people  said  about  you,  and 
doing  it  because  she  Uked  you  so  much, 
and  hated  to  see  you  imposed  upon. 
It  was  real  sweet  of  her.  I  wish  Cousin 
Sylvia  hadn't  come  on  the  anniversary 
of  your  wedding,  though  ;  I  wanted  to 
be  your  first  visitor  that  day." 

It  was  simply  insufferable  to  Claudia, 
and  yet  she  made  no  outcry;  it  was  as 
though  she  were  fascinated,  held  by  a 
spell. 

"  But  I  haven't  got  down  to  business 
yet,"  Maymye  went  on.  "I  may  say 
I  Imow  very  little  about  husbands — I 
have  been  married  such  a  short  time. 
It  is  when  we  women  marry  that  we 
get  to  real  human  propositions.  Now. 
ought  I  to  insist  upon  my  husband's 
going  out  with  me  night  after  night  to 
parties  and  things,  even  when  he  has 
had  a  hard  business  deal,  and  wants  to 
go  among  men,  and  brag  about  it,  or 
hear  suggestions  which  will  lead  to 
other  deals?  Should  I  tell  him  that 
h-o-r-s-e  spells  sin  and  low  life,  and  that 
the  turf  and  athletics  are  not  only  de- 
generating, but  are  positively  beastly 
for  married  men?  Ought  I  to  com- 
mand him  to  upset  his  temperamental 
leanings  for  me,  to  see  atrocities  in 
things  which,  before  I  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, were  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
proclivities?  Ought  I  not  rather  wait 
till  his  affection  for  me  makes  him  see 
the  fallacy  of  a  good  deal  that  used  to 
form  his  siun  of  life?  Ought  I  to  look 
at  myself,  and  ask  if  I,  too,  haven *t 
some  things  to  correct  in  my  make-up 
which  may  not  fit  in  the  grooves  of 
his  liking?  Ought  I — ?  But  won't 
you  sit  down?  You  must  be  tired; 
though,  maybe,  you  look  better  stand- 
ing; you  tail  women  often  do.  As  for 
me,  I  am  at  my  best  when  I  am  snug- 
gled up  on  a  couch  with  my  feet  tucked 
tmder  me.  And — oh,  yes,  I  want  to 
know  if  I  must  object,  on  general 
principles,  to  men's  clubs?  Isn't  that 
a  little  old-fashioned  and  silly?  Don't 
you  think  it  is  rather  manly  for  a  man 
to  meet  men  on  their  own  ground? 
For  men  are  not  quite  the  same  to  one 
another  when  women  are  about;  we 
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women  demand  too  much  of  their 
attention.  Sylvia  Forsythe  helped  to 
settle  all  these  things  for  you,  I 
know,  but  I  wish  you  would  be  as  good 
to  me  as  she  has  been  to  you.  We 
women,  unless  we  are  taught,  are  only 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  things,  some- 
times. And,  then,  I  want  to  know  if 
you  ever  cared  for  your  husband?  If 
you  did  not,  you  can  tell  me  how  I  may 
prevent  Mr.  Dennison's  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  me  if  the  occasion'  should 
ever  arise  and —  But  your  manner  tells 
me  you  never  cared  for  Archibald; 
you  cared  more  for  yourself,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  elevated  the  mole-hills. 
Of  course,  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  become 
in  any  way  personal,  and  you  will 
check  me  in  time,  won't  you?  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  did  care  for  him, 
or  you  wouldn't  have  let  him  go  out 
of  your  life  so  easily.  It's  the  best 
thing,  though,  if  you  don't  love  a  per- 
son, to  let  him  go.  I  am  so  happy  my- 
self that  I  can  scarcely  reaUze  unhappi- 
ness  as  something  that  cannot  often 
be  warded  off  by  a  little  self-sacrifice; 
for  so  much  unhappiness,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  only  an  exaltation  of  one's  self 
in  one's  own  estimation.  Yet,  if  Mr. 
Dennison  ever  displeases  me,  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  simply  to  become,  as  Miss 
Forsythe   said — divorced.  '  ' 

Claudia  could  not  have  moved.  A 
horror  swooped  down  upon  her  when 
the  girl  thus  probed  her  heart.  That 
the  young  thing  was  happy,  she  did  not 
doubt,  but  she  could  not  believe  her 
heartless;  there  was  a  quality  in  her 
that  surely  evinced  some  depth  of 
feeling.  The  girl's  next  words  con- 
firmed this  supposition. 

•'You  poor  thing!"  she  said;  "you 
don't  know  how  sorry  I  am  for  you. 
How  could  you  marry  without  love? 

•  Love  endureth  all  things,'  and  you  re- 
fused   to    endure    even    a    little    bit. 

*  Love  suffereth  all  things,'  and  you  de- 
clined to  suffer  at  all.  Do  you  appre- 
ciate the  wrong  of  such  a  marriage? 
Do  you  appreciate  the  grief  of  it  to 
such  a  niian  as  Archibald  Dennison?" 

Then,  Claudia  foimd  her  voice;  the 
accusation  was  too  flagrant,  the  pity 
for  her  too  htmiiliating. 


"  Who  dares  to  say  I  did  not  love 
him?"  she  demanded.  "I  refuse  your 
sympathy;  your  criticism  is  uncalled 
for.  And  do  you  believe  that  Archi- 
bald Dennison  cared  anything  for  me 
when  he  could  so  readily  separate  him- 
self from  me?" 

The  other  Mrs.  Dennison  looked  into 
her  eyes.  "He  loved  you  from  his 
soul,"  she  said.  "I  believe  he  loves 
you  still." 

Claudia  sprang  forward.  "And, 
knowing  this,  you  married  him?"  she 
cried. 

For  a  moment,  the  other  seemed 
lost;  then,  she  laughed,  lightly. 

"  I  was  bound  to  marry  the  man  I 
loved,"  she  answered.  "And  happy! 
I  am  so  happy  that  I  kiss  everybody  I 
know." 

"And  I  have  kissed  no  one,"  Claudia 
burst  out,  "since  I  sent  my  husband 
from  me!  My  lips  cherished  his  last 
loss.  I  did  not  treat  him  fairly,  I  con- 
fess that,  for  the  first  time — ^and  to  you. 
But  he  has  cruelly  wronged  me  in  re- 
taliation for  that,  and  you  have  wronged 
me  most  of  all  in  coming  to  me  on  this 
day,  the  anniversary  of  my  marriage. 
Unacknowledged  to  myself,  even,  I 
have  hoped  that  he  would  come  back 
to  me,  and  forgive  me.  Instead  of  this, 
he  has  treated  me  outrageously — out- 
rageously!" 

She  was  panting,  holding  her  hands 
over  her  heart  in  a  very  helpless  fashion, 
indeed. 

"Would  you,"  the  other  asked, 
ruthlessly,  "have  forgiven  him  had 
he   come?" 

"  No!  "  cried  Claudia;  "  I  should  not. 
But  I  would  now,  I  would  now!  Oh, 
girl — woman — he  does  love  me!  he 
loves  me  still!  I  should  die  but  for 
that  knowledge." 

Her  limbs  failed  her,  and  she  sank 
to  the  floor,  her  hands  covering  her 
face. 

Claudia  never  rightfully  knew  what 
she  said  after  that,  save  that  her  words 
incriminated  herself,  and  she  accused 
her  hardness  of  heart.  The  situation 
had  complete  control  of  her;  she  was 
in  the  abandon  of  recklessness. 

She  came  to  herself  only  when  a 
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sharp  cry  rang  through  the  room.  The 
girl  stood  in  a  far  comer,  terror  in  her 
face. 

Claudia  rose  to  her  feet.  "What 
have  I  said? "  she  gasped.  She  caught 
at  the  back  of  a  chair  to  steady  her- 
self. "Forgive  me!  Why  did  you 
come  here?  Go!  I  have  been  raving. 
There  was  little  truth  in  what  I  said. 
I  was  going  to  apply  for  a  legal  sepa- 
ration to-day.  He  loves  you.  Go  to 
him!" 

"Hush!"  Maymye  said.  "I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  like  this.  I  never 
meant  to  hurt  you  so."  There  was  a 
sob  in  her  voice.  "I  felt  sure  you 
loved  him,  even  when  he  told  me  you 
did  not.  I  forced  him  to  see  that  he 
was  still  dear  to  you.  I  was  so  happy 
that  I  felt  the  Lord  would  like  me  to 
make  another  woman  as  happy  as  I. 
That  is  why  I  came  to  you.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  when  I  got  here,  but 
your  cousin  gave  me  the  cue  when 
she  accused  Archibald  of  getting  a 
divorce.  Do  I  look  like  a  woman 
who  would  marry  a  man  who  loved 
some    one   else?     Hark!    they    have 


come  for  me;  don't  you  hear  them?" 
She  ran  to  Claudia,  and  caught  her 
by  the  arm.  "They  have  thought  I 
was  lost,  and,  as  the  last  resource, 
have  come  to  look  for  me  here.  I 
threatened  to  go  to  you,  and,  when 
Archibald  told  me  at  breakfast  that 
to-day  was  the  anniversary  of  his 
marriage,  that  decided  it.  They  are  on 
the  stairs — ^they  are  at  the  door  1  Don  *t 
tell  them  you  were  thinking  of  a  di- 
vorce! Don't  tell  them  of  yoiu"  mis- 
take about  mel  For  I  am  Harry 
Dennison's  wife,  married  last  month. 
I  made  him  bring  me  to  New  York; 
I  made  his  brother  Archibald  come 
along.     They " 

The  door  opened,  after  a  series  of  un- 
heeded knocks.  "Harry,  I  am  here! 
Archibald  Dennison,  hold  Claudia — 
hold  her  tight!  She  has  never  kissed 
any  one  since  you  went  away!  She 
loves  you,  she  loves  you!  She's  too 
good  for  you  !     Harry  !  '  ' 

And,  as  Archibald  Dennison  caught 
Claudia  in  his  arms,  his  brother's 
wife  fainted — for  the  first  time  in  her 
life. 


LOSS 

ly/j'  Y  life  and  I  have  grown  so  strangely  tired! 
IVl     ^ffQ  falter,  now,  before  a  Uttle  thing; 

While,  other  days,  "the  greater  task  would  bring 
With  it  the  greater  strength  that  it  required. 
The  dreams  that  thrilled  of  old,  the  hopes  that  fired, 

Are  turned  to  ashes,  fading,  darkening; 

And  the  old  songs  that  we  were  wont  to  sing 
Gone  with  the  old  desires  that  we  desired. 

Ah,  heaven  is  darker  for  a  fallen  star; 

Earth  mourns  the  drooping  of  a  flower's  grace; 
Ocean  is  poorer  for  a  pearl  the  less; 
And  we — my  life  and  I — how  deeper  far 
Our  sorrow,  with  the  passing  of  a  face 
That  made  the  sum  of  all  our  happiness! 

Nannie  Byrd  Turner. 


Y 


OUTH  affects  skepticism;  old  age  realizes  it. 
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A  MOTHER-IN-LAW 


By   Elizabeth    Knight    Tompkins 


NORMAN  INNIS  was  glad  when 
he  heard  that  his  mother-in- 
law  was  coming  to  visit  his 
home  at  last,  certain  though  he  was 
that  he  should  not  like  her;  for  he  was 
a  man  to  whom  the  doing  of  a  fitting 
thing  appealed,  whom  the  leaving  of  it 
undone  disturbed.  He  had  realized  the 
necessity  of  Gertrude's  being  married 
from  her  uncle's  house  in  San  Francisco, 
their  home  at  Santa  Barbara  being  let, 
and  Mrs.  Page  herself  in  New  York; 
but  the  excuse  that  Mrs.  Page  had 
sent  at  the  last  minute  for  her  absence 
from  the  wedding  had  seemed  inade- 
quate. It  was  fitting  that  a  mother 
should  be  present  at  the  wedding  of 
her  only  child  ;  it  was  a  hundred  times 
more  fitting  that  she  should  wish  to 
be  there. 

,  Mrs.  Page's  actions  had  been  so  un- 
explainable  that  Norman  found  him- 
self puzzling  over  them  to  an  extent 
that  irritated  him.  It  was  not  right 
for  a  man  to  spend  so  much  time 
thinking  about  his  mother-in-law's 
character.  The  most  perplexing  in- 
tricacy was  that  Mrs.  Page  had  been  a 
most  devoted  mother  during  Gertrude's 
childhood.  He  had  heard  it  from 
other  people,  as  well  as  from  Gertrude. 
The  indifference  which  he  criticized 
so  severely  had  not  appeared  until 
after  Gertrude's  return  from  a  New 
York  school,  ready  to  be  introduced 
to  their  small  social  world. 

Once  accepting  her  willingness  to  be 
absent  from  the  wedding,  there  was, 
in  his  eyes,  nothing  strange  in  Mrs. 
Page's  si)ending  several  years  abroad; 
but,  having  returned  home,  her  first 
duty  was  to  travel  the  short  three 
hundred  miles  that  separated  her  from 
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Gertrude,  or,  at  least,  to  express  a  wish 
that  Gertrude  should  come  to  her. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  snubbed 
Gertrude's  offer  of  a  visit  by  a  letter 
most  shocking  to  his  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  which  it  annoyed 
Norman  to  have  called  convention- 
ality. 

'*  You  know  you  don't  wish  to  come, 
so  why  should  you?"  Mrs.  Page  had 
written.  "Santa  Barbara  is  at  its 
dullest.  You  would  hate  it  more 
than  ever.  Nobody  is  even  making 
calls.  You  would  be  bored  to  death, 
and  I  should  have  you  on  my  mind. 
Wait,  and  a  little  later  I'll  come  to  San 
Francisco.  I  shall  have  to  go  up  for 
some  clothes — I  look  as  if  I  came  out 
of  the  ark — smd  I  long  to  see  the 
babies." 

Mrs.  Page  had  sent  many  affection- 
ate messages,  but  her  indifference 
about  making  the  acquaintance  of 
her-  grandchildren,  little  two-year-old 
Page,  and  Ruth,  her  baby  namesake, 
had  been,  perhaps,  the  most  unnatural 
feature  of  all.  This  letter  offended 
Norman's  taste;  it  showed  too  great 
a  disregard  for  the  accepted  fictions  of 
Ufe. 

His  first  theory  about  the  mystery 
had  been  that  his  mother-in-law  was 
unwilling  to  step  down  and  yield 
place  and  admirers — she  was  said  to 
have  many — ^to  her  beautiful  daughter. 
Of  late  years,  he  had  come  to  think 
that  he  was  mistaken.  He  still  be- 
lieved that  her  indifference  to  the 
children  was  due  to  a  dislike,  natural 
in  so  young  a  woman,  at  finding  her- 
self a  grandmother. 

His  preoccupation  with  the  subject 
led  him  to  introduoe  it  one  evening 
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when  Gertrude  was  yawning  through 
the  after-dinner  hour  before  she  took 
herself  and  her  novel  to  bed.  Nor- 
man's books  were,  as  usual,  spread 
out  on  the  library-table  before  him, 
but  he  had  not  yet  opened  them.  As 
they  left  the  dining-room,  Gertrude 
had  been  speaking  of  her  mother  and 
of  her  own  return  from  school,  and  his 
question  came  as  a  natural  result  of  her 
words. 

**Was  she  cross  to  you?"  he  asked. 
The  crudity  of  his  question  offended 
him,  but  the  things  he  wanted  to  know 
were  so  subtle  that  any  wording  of 
them  conveying  sense  to  his  wife's 
mind  could  not  fail  to  be  crude. 

'*0h,  no!  She  used  often  to  scold 
me  before  I  went  away  to  school,  and 
try  to  make  me  read  and  do  things; 
but,  after  I  came  home,  she  didn't  any 
more;  somehow,  she  didn't  seem  to 
care  as  much.  Emily  Lewis  said  once 
that  she  didn't  think  mother  liked  to 
have  a  grown-up  daughter  better 
looking  than  she  was.  That  was 
merely  what  Emily  said,*'  Gertrude 
interposed,  apologetically  ;  '  '  but  mother 
wasn't  a  bit  that  kind,  and  I  told 
Emily  so.  I  know  that  wasn't  it, 
though  I  never  felt  that  she  liked  to 
have  me  around  very  well." 

"What  do  you  think  it  was,  then?" 
Norman  asked. 

This  unusual  interest  in  her  opinions 
set  his  wife's  tongue  going  even  faster 
than  usual.  Generally,  in  spite  of  the 
unvarying  politeness  of  his  replies, 
she  was  conscious  that  his  mind 
wandered,  unless  she  confined  her  talk 
to  the  daily  nursery  chronicle.  He 
always  gave  his  undivided  attention 
when  she  talked  of  Page  or  little 
Ruth. 

"Well,  you  see,  mother's  so  awftdly 
clever,  and  she  wanted  me  to  care 
about  books,  and  to  go  to  college,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  yet,  when 
I  came  out,"  Gertrude  became  ani- 
mated, "I  had  lots  more  attention 
than  the  clever  girls  whom  she  wanted 
me  to  be  like,  and  then  she  stopped 
trying  to  make  me  do  things.  I  sup- 
pose she  bad  been  afraid  that  men 
wotddn't    find    me    interesting,    and 


when  she  saw  they  did  she  ceased  to 
care.  I  often  told  her  that  none  of  the 
nicest  girls  at  school  was  going  to 
college,  only  the  ones  that  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of.  It  was  the  fashion 
at  one  time  for  girls  to  go  to  college, 
but  it  isn't  now,  and  mother  doesn't 
know.  You  see,  she  was  buried  down 
at  Santa  Barbara,  seeing  only  a  few 
people  like  Robert  Meredith,  all  the 
time  I  was  at  school  in  New  York 
and  in  the  midst  of  everything.  Why, 
the  sister  of  one  of  the  girls  married 
an  English  baronet — Ethel  Archer, 
you  know." 

"What  sort  of  things  did  your 
mother  wish  you  to  do?"  interposed 
Norman,  as  Gertrude  paused  for 
breath.  He  had  heard  about  Ethel 
Archer's  sister  so  many  times  before, 
and  did  not  want  to  hear  about  the 
photographs  of  her  English  homes, 
which  invariably  came  next  in  the  re- 
cital. He  was  still  seeking  for  light 
on  his  mother-in-law's  character, 
though  realizing  that  it  was  in  a 
quarter  from  which  light  seldom 
came. 

"Oh,  things  like  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  garden,  and  taking  long 
walks  over  the  hills  and  on  the  beach, 
and  studying  German  and  things. 
And  she  never  liked  my  dressing  up 
and  making  calls,  though  everybody 
did  it." 

"  That  was  strange.  I  wonder  why?" 
commented  Norman. 

His  interest  inspired  Gertrude  to  a 
fresh  mental  effort. 

"I  think,  somehow,  she  imagined 
it  was  nicer  not  to  like  teas  and  calls 
and  going  to  luncheon-parties  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Mother  always  had 
such  queer  ideas.  She  said  I  took  my 
social  duties  too  seriously.  Oh,  dear! 
I  think  it  is  so  much  nicer  to  be  like 
other  people,  and  not  so  superior.  I 
always  used  to  wish  that  mother 
was  like  Aunt  Kate.  She  is  really 
interested  in  all  the  things  Katrina  is. 
She  is  just  like  a  sister  to  her,  and  yet 
she  is  a  great  deal  older  than  my 
mother.  Do  you  know  that  mother 
isn't  forty  yet?  She  was  married  so 
yotmg!  "     Norman  was  always  polite. 
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so  he  said,  "  Really!  "  in  as  astonished  a 
tone  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  fact 
a  hundred  times  before.  Gertrude 
was  very  proud  of  her  mother's  youth. 
She  continued:  "And  Aimt  Kate 
likes  to  go  out  Yrith  Katrina,  and  they 
sit  and  sew  and  talk  everything  over 
together,  while  mother  hates  to  sit 
and  talk.  It  makes  her  so  cross  when 
people  come  to  see  us  and  stay  a  long 
time,  especially  when  they  talk  about 
other  people." 

"Doesn't  she  like  to  talk  with  any 
one?"  Norman  asked,  guiltily  con- 
scious that  he  was  trying  to  lead  the 
conversation  in  a  certain  direction. 

"Oh,  yes!  She  loves  to  talk  with 
Robert  Meredith  and  Ralph  King,  and 
a  few  people  like  that.  She  and  Mr. 
Meredith  talk  for  hours  at  a  time." 

"What  do  they  talk  about?"  Nor- 
man  asked,  with  interest,  stimtdated 
by  his  success. 

"  Oh,  all  sorts  of  things  :  their  gardens, 
and  the  motmtains,  and  the  ocean,  and 
Greek,  and  trees,  and  plays,  and  places 
they've  been  to,  and  music,  and  how 
they  felt  about  life  when  they  were 
younger,  and  marriage,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  and  books  and  pic- 
tures, and  all  sorts  of  things."  Ger- 
trude paused,  out  of  breath,  having  run 
ofE  the  list  as  if  it  were  something  she 
had  learned  by  heart. 

"Do  you  like  Robert  Meredith?" 
her  husband  inquired. 

Gertrude  was  visibly  flattered  by 
his  interest. 

"  Why,  yes.  Everybody  likes  him. 
You  do  yourself,  don't  you?  He's  so 
kind  and  nice,  and  sometimes,  when 
mother  used  to  be  impatient  with  me, 
he'd  take  my  part.  But  he  always 
treats  me  like  a  little  girl,  and  I  know 
he  and  mother  used  to  want  to  tell 
me  to  run  away  and  play  when  I  came 
where  they  were." 

Norman  hesitated  before  he  asked 
his  next  question.  He  did  not  wish 
to  put  ideas  into  Gertrude's  head,  but 
his  interest  in  the  subject  got  the 
better  of  his  discretion. 

"  Do  you  think  Meredith  and  your 
mother  care  for  each  other?"  The 
belief  that  they  did  was  the  explana- 


tion that  now  appealed  to  him  as  most 
probable.  Gertrude  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised. Evidently,  the  idea  was  not 
new  to  her. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said, 
slowly.  "You  see,  hq's  been  an  in- 
valid ever  since  he  came  to  Santa 
Barbara,  and  now  they  say  he  can't 
live  much  longer;  somebody  was  tell- 
ing me  only  the  other  day,  his  heart 
trouble  is  much  worse.  Besides,  there's 
his  wife,  you  know." 

"  I  know,"  he  answered,  opening  the 
book  before  him.  Plainly,  there  was 
no  light  to  be  gained  from  Gertrude. 
Gertrude  would  have  Uked  to  talk 
longer,  but  experience  had  taught  her 
the  futility  of  trying  to  force  her 
hxisband's  mood. 

Poor  Gertrude!  It  was  hard  that 
she  should  have  escaped  from  a  supe- 
rior mother  into  the  arms  of  a  superior 
husband.  However,  she  had  still  the 
hope  that  her  children  would  not  be 
superior. 

After  she  had  gone,  Norman  no 
longer  made  a  pretense  of  study,  but 
lighted  a  cigarette,  and  sat  gazing  into 
the  fire,  pondering  the  problem  that 
had  grown  to  possess  such  a  fascina- 
tion for  him.  He  had  long  suspected 
that  gossip  was  right  when  it  at- 
tached an  especial  significance  to  the 
relations  between  Robert  Meredith 
and  his  mother-in-law,  and  that  the 
cause  of  her  neglect  of  her  daughter 
lay  in  those  relations.  This  theory 
explained  the  facts  that  had  puzzled 
him.  However  emancipated  a  wo- 
man might  be,  she  would  shrink  from 
bringing  her  yotmg  daughter  into  con- 
tact with  the  irregularities  of  her  own 
life.  She  might  excuse  her  conduct» 
but  an  instinctive  feeling  of  unwort'il- 
ness  would  -  lead  her  to  draw  back 
from  intercourse. 

Norman  himself,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  Ufe,  had  liked  and  admired 
Robert  Meredith,  and  had  more  than 
once  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  whom 
women  loved.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  believe  Mrs.  Page  to  bé  a 
woman  whom  a  man  of  personal  conse- 
quence would  really  love — not  even 
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Meredith,  whose  ideas  about  women 
were  so  totally  different  from  his 
own. 

They  had  threshed  out  the  question 
more  than  once  in  the  days  before 
Meredith's  health  failed,  and  he  went 
South  to  live.  Meredith  had  been 
full  of  the  subject,  for  his  matrimonial 
difficulties  were  then  approaching  a 
crisis.  It  was  evidently  a  relief  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  abstract  the  troubles  that 
he  was  too  much  a  man  to  specify  in 
the  concrete.  He  was  always  carefully 
impersonal,  but  the  personal  winged 
his  words  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  combat 
Norman's  prejudices.  At  last,  he  fjave 
up  the  attempt.  Norman  saw  him 
the  week  before  he  left  San  Francisco, 
and  Meredith's  final  words  lingered  in 
his  mind. 

"  I  see  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  let 
you  learn  by  experience.  Pray  God 
you  may  not  come  to  say,  *I  could 
forgive  her  getting  drunk  if  she  only 
had  a  mind.'"  That  was  eight  years 
ago,  and,  although  the  two  men  had 
met  sometimes  in  the  interim,  the 
conversation  had  never  been  renewed. 

Norman  went  over  this  old  ground 
as  he  sat  there  by  the  fire.  For  some 
reason,  his  old  beliefs  had  lost  their 
fervor. 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity 
that  he  let  himself  into  the  house 
on  the  evening  of  his  mother-in-law's 
arrival,  and  went  up-stairs  for  his  usual 
visit  to  the  children.  They  were 
asleep,  however,  so  he  dressed  and 
went  down  to  the  drawing-room.  He 
had  stipulated  to  Gertrude  that  his 
library  should  not  be  the  common 
sitting-room  during  her  mother's  visit. 

He  found  his  wife  and  his  mother- 
in-law  sitting  in  opposite  comers  of  a 
gilt  sofa  covered  with  old-rose  bro- 
cade, under  a  blaze  of  light  from  the 
high  chandelier.  This  room  had  been 
his  boyhood's  ideal  of  magnificence, 
and,  although  its  splendor  no  longer 
pleased  him,  the  Scotch  thrift  in  him, 
that  no  apparent  lavishness  of  ex- 
penditure ever  quite  uprooted,  kept 
him  from  yielding  to  Gertrude's  de- 
sire to  have  the  room  done  over.  He 
never  told — nothing  could  have  made 


him  tell — ^but  he  knew  exactly  what 
the  old  brocade  cost  a  yard,  and  it  was 
as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  installed 
as  a  surprise  to  his  mother  on  a  return 
from  a  visit  over  twenty  years  before. 
Gertrude  had  submitted.  In  that 
respect,  she  was  indeed  the  ideal  wife. 
You  could  not  make  her  anything  that 
she  was  not,  but  you  could  always 
silence  her  on  a  particular  subject. 

It  was  probably  because  he  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  excessive  youth- 
fulness  of  his  mother-in-law's  ap- 
pearance that  she  appeared  to  him  even 
older  than  her  scant  forty  years.  The 
brown  of  her  hair  was  still  bright,  and 
her  face  unlined,  but  her  expression 
was  not  young,  and  her  brown  eyes 
had  a  tired  appearance.  Her  figure 
was,  however,  slender  and  youthful. 

**Here  is  mother,  Norman,"  said 
Gertrude,  as  he  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. 

Mrs.  Page  rose,  and  held  out  her 
hand.  "  Well? "  she  said,  with  a  little 
smile  that  lighted  up  all  her  face. 

Norman  was  not  usually  playful, 
but  this  smile  inspired  him  to  reply: 

"Well,  mama?" 

They  all  laughed. 

"That's  not  half  so  appalling  as 
'Grandmother,'"  she  replied,  lightly. 

"We  have  been  tr5ring  to  teach 
Page  to  say  'Granny',"  explained 
Gertrude. 

"He  gets  it  'Banny',"  added  her 
mother. 

"He  went  to  mother  right  away, 
but  Ruth  hasn't  any  use  for  her,"  said 
Gertrude. 

Thanks  to  this  happy  beginning, 
dinner  went  off  very  well.  Gertrude 
chattered  away  about  Page  and  the 
baby,  and,  as  the  subject  appealed 
strongly  to  the  other  two,  they  listened 
with  interest.  Norman  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  mother-in-law  talked 
very  little.  He  had  believed  that  her 
type  of  woman  talked  incessantly. 

After  dinner,  when  they  were  seated 
around  the  fire  in  the  ornamental,  un- 
attractive grate  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  conversation  dragged.  Gertrude, 
who,  out  of  politeness,  was  sitting  up 
past  her  usual  bedtime,  became  very 
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sleepy,  and  stifled  her  yawns  with 
difficulty.  Norman  was  homesick  for 
his  library,  but  his  sense  of  the  fitting 
would  not  let  him  seclude  himself  on 
the  first  evening.  His  martyrdom 
did  not  last  long.  Mrs.  Page  soon 
announced  herself  ready  for  bed.  She 
had  not  slept  on  the  train  the  night 
before,  and  was  very  tired. 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he 
reached  his  beloved  library  where, 
night  after  night,  he  escaped  from  the 
world  of  business  wherein  he  dwelt  by 
day,  from  the  world  of  trivialities  in 
wluch  alone  he  could  meet  his  wife,  to 
the  world  of  books  that  he  loved.  He 
did  not  think  of  his  mother-in-law 
to-night;  the  reality  had  banished  the 
apparition.  Once,  indeed,  he  found 
himself  wondering  at  her  indifference, 
but  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  Greek 
books  he  forgot  everything  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  language  that  he  was 
teaching  himself,  as  he  had  taught 
himself  Latin  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. His  father  had  believed  that 
much  education  unfitted  a  man  for 
business,  and  had  refused  to  let  Nor- 
man go  to  college.  **If  a  man  who 
can  read  can't  educate  himself,  an 
education  won't  do  him  much  good," 
the  rigid  old  Scotchman  used  to  say. 

The  next  evening,  when  Norman 
came  home  and  went  up  to  the  nurs- 
ery, he  found  the  door  ajar.  The  only 
light  in  the  room  was  from  a  bright 
wood  fire,  in  front  of  which  his  mother- 
in-law  was  sitting  with  Page  on  her 
lap,  his  little  brown  head  against  her 
breast.  She  was  singing  ''Mother 
Goose"  to  him  under  her  breath. 
She  stopped  when  she  saw  Norman 
at  the  door,  but  a  little,  sleepy,  per- 
emptory voice  said: 

"More,  Banny,  more!"  Mrs.  Page 
held  up  her  hand  wamingly,  and  went 
on  with  "Little  Bo-Peep." 

"  He's  most  asleep, 

Don't  wake  him  up," 

she  improvised,  and  then  finished  the 
verse  in  the  orthodox  fashion: 

"  •  And  dreamt  she  heari  them  bleating; 
But  when  she  awoke  'twas  all  a  joke, 
Alas  for  the  vision  so  fleeting!'  " 


Norman  stole  in,  and  sat  down  op- 
posite his  mother-in-law.  The  pic- 
ture across  the  fire  appealed  to  him. 
The  traces  of  time  were  no  longer 
visible  in  Mrs.  Page's  face.  They 
had  yielded  to  a  good  night's  rest — 
or  was  it  the  dim  light  ?  At  all  events, 
the  look  of  youth  of  which  Gertrude 
boasted  was  there.  She  was  well 
dressed,  too,  in  a  street  gown  of  gray 
homespun.  Norman  had  not  fan- 
cied the  gown  she  had  worn  the  pre- 
vious evening.  It  had  suggested  a 
provincial  dressmaker  to  his  critical 
eye.  They  sat  there  in  the  firelight 
in  silence,  even  after  the  singing 
stopped,  and  the  child's  regular  breath- 
ing showed  that  he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon  into  dreamland. 

The  silence  pleased  Norman.  The 
ability  to  hold  her  tongue  had  come 
to  seem  to  him  a  positive  virtue 
in  a  woman.  He  was  tired  of  pro- 
tecting his  mental  privacy  with  a 
book  or  a  pretense  of  work.  There 
was  no  awkwardness  in  the  silence. 
Whatever  Mrs.  Page's  thoughts  might 
be,  they  were  evidently  interesting  to 
her.  At  last,  Norman  held  his  watch 
toward  her.  There  was  light  enough 
for  her  to  see  that  it  lacked  only 
twenty  minutes  to  dinner-time.  She 
rose  hastily,  and  was  about  to  cany- 
Page  to  his  crib,  but  Norman  held 
out  his  arms  for  the  child,  and  took 
him  from  her.  For  a  moment,  they 
stood  together  looking  at  his  rosy 
little  face;  then,  Mrs.  Page  stooped 
and  kissed  his  dimpled  fist. 

"  Oh,  I  do  love  him  so,  already! "  she 
whispered,  with  an  abandonment  that 
surprised  Norman.  He  had  believed 
that  the  truly  modern  woman  did  not 
possess  deep  feelings.  *'  Do  you  sup- 
pose it  is  just  the  grandmotherly 
instinct?"  she  asked.  A  sensation 
of  pleasure  at  the  intimacy  of  her  tone 
came  to  him.  And,  yet,  he  had  been 
intending  to  keep  his  mother-in-law 
at  a  distance.  Before  he  could  an- 
swer, the  nurse  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, and  Mrs.  Page  left  the  room. 

After  dinner,  Norman  went  to  his 
library.  Presently,  he  heard  Gertrude 
go  up-stairs  to  bed.     Had  she  left  her 
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mother  in  the  dining-room?  he  won- 
dered. Was  she  trying  to  read  by  the 
light  of  the  high  chandelier?  These 
thoughts  intruded  themselves  between 
himself  and  his  books.  At  length, 
he  arose  with  a  sigh  of  impatience,  and 
went  down  the  hall  to  the  dining- 
room.  Mrs.  Page  was  sitting  in  a 
small,  gilt  chair  with  her  feet  on  the 
rungs  of  another  directly  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  under  the  chandelier. 
She  looked  up  when  Norman  entered. 

**  Do  come  into  the  library,*'  he  said. 
"  IIow  can  you  stand  this  awful  room? 
I  am  going  to  have  it  done  over. 
I  didn't  realize  how  appalling  it  was 
till  we  sat  here  last  night." 

"It  certainly  isn't  cozy/'  Mrs. 
Page  answered,  with  a  smile;  "and  the 
light  is  bad  for  reading.  But  are  you 
sure  I  shall  not — ?  But  I  won't  make 
you  tell  a  lie,"  she  broke  off,  leaving 
her  question  unfinished.  "No,  don't 
protest  now.  Later  on,  if  you  like. 
Lots  of  things  are  not  so  bad  as  we 
think  they  are  going  to  be." 

Once  established  in  front  of  the 
fire  in  the  cozy  library,  it  was  two 
hours  before  either  of  them  spoke. 
Norman  had  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
alone,  in  the  obscurities  of  a  new 
author  entirely  too  hard  for  him. 
At  last,  he  gave  a  sigh.  One  passage 
puzzled  him,  hopelessly. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Page. 

"I  can't  make  out  what  this  con- 
founded old  fellow  is  driving  at." 

Mrs.  Page  came  over  to  the  table. 
**Let  me  see.  Greek,  isn't  it?  Per- 
haps, I  can  help  you.  What  is  the 
difficulty?" 

Gertrude  had  often  boasted  of  her 
mother's  mastery  of  Greek,  but  Nor- 
man had  taken  it  to  mean  that  she 
could  puzzle  out  Homer  with  a  lexicon. 
It  had  been  his  experience  that  mas- 
tery in  a  woman  meant  a  smattering  in 
a  man. 

"  I  can't  find  any  of  the  forms." 

"Have  you  read  anything  in  the 
iEolic  dialect  before?" 

"Nothing,  save  one  little  bit  of 
Sappho." 

"Ah,  that  is  your  trouble,  then. 
You  have  been  taking  accusatives  for 


datives,  and  haven't  recognized  yotir 
infinitives.  See  here."  She  ex- 
plained the  forms  clearly  and  concisely. 
In  five  minutes,  all  his  difficulties  had 
vanished. 

"How  well  you  know  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  admiration. 

"  I  have  had  a  good  master.  Robert 
Meredith  and  I  have  read  Greek  to- 
gether for  years."  Norman's  friend- 
liness disappeared  at  these  words, 
although  it  was  Meredith  who  had 
inspired  him  to  learn  Greek.  It 
offended  him  that  she  could  mention 
the  man  in  that  casual  way. 

"  I  am  very  much  obHged  to  you," 
he  remarked,  stiffly. 

It  grew  to  be  a  regular  custom  that 
Norman  and  his  mother  -  in  -  law 
should  spend  their  evenings  together 
in  the  library.  He  had  planned  to 
refuse  politely  her  expected  offer  to 
help  him  with  his  Greek — he  did  not 
care  to  have  Meredith's  lessons  passed 
on  to  him — but,  to  his  stirprise,  the 
offer  was  not  made.  The  next  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Page  settled  down  with  her 
book  as  silently  as  the  evening  before. 
This  indifference  to  his  companionship 
piqued  Norman,  and,  on  the  third 
evening,  without  intending  it,  he 
found  himself  asking  her  help.  After 
that,  they  read  together  every  even- 
ing— ^read  and  talked,  the  talk  gradu- 
ally gaining  on  the  reading.  Try  as  he 
would  to  conceal  his  feelings,  Norman 
could  not  help  stiffening  at  Meredith's 
name.  Mrs.  Page  soon  stopped  re- 
ferring to  him. 

She  had  been  with  them  three  weeks, 
and  they  had  had  nineteen  happy 
evenings  together.  It  had  rained  in- 
cessantly, one  southeast  storm  crowd- 
ing upon  the  heels  of  another.  Norman 
came  home  very  early  one  afternoon. 
Business  was  dull,  and  he  had  heard 
that  the  surf  at  the  beach  was  extra- 
ordinarily fine.  He  would  suggest  that 
they  go  out  to  see  it. 

He  let  himself  into  the  house,  and 
started  for  the  library  to  leave  some 
papers.  The  door  was  partly  open, 
and  he  heard  voices.  In  front  of  the 
wide  window  that  overlooked  the 
Golden  Gate  stood  his  mother-in-law. 
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Robert  Meredith  was  facing  her.  He 
had  taken  her  hands  in  his,  and  Norman 
heard  these  words: 

"I  simply  cotildn't  stand  it  any 
longer  without  you.  I  had  to  come. 
Oh,  Ruth,  I  have  missed  you  so!*' 
The  woman  he  called  Ruth  raised  her 
eyes.  They  met  Norman's  as  he  was 
ttiming  away.  His  feet  made  no 
noise  on  the  thick  carpet,  and  Mere- 
dith did  not  turn  around. 

Two  hours  later,  at  his  usual  time, 
Norman  came  home  to  dinner.  He 
wanted  to  stay  away  and  dine  at  his 
club,  but,  for  once,  something  in  him 
was  stronger  than  his  will.  Perhaps, 
she  wotdd  explain. 

The  evening  began  as  so  many 
others  had.  Gertrude  went  to  bed. 
But  Mrs.  Page  did  not  come  over  to  the 
table.  She  took  up  her  book,  as  she 
had  done  on  the  first  of  those  nine- 
teen evenings.  Norman  sat  holding 
his  volume,  acutely  miserable.  He 
did  not  see  a  word  before  him,  al- 
though he  turned  leaves  mechanically, 
and  even  pretended  to  consult  his 
lexicon.  Thoughts  such  as  he  had 
never  thought,  feelings  such  as  he  had 
never  felt,  were  upsetting  the  beliefs 
of  a  lifetime.  Presently,  he  was  con- 
scious that  Mrs.  Page  had  turned  her 
chair  to  face  him. 

"Norman,"  she  began.  Her  voice 
was  cool  but  not  tmfriendly.  "What 
is  it  that  you  believe  about  Robert 
Meredith  and  me?" 

The  blood  rushed  to  his  face.  He 
found  himself  blushing  like  a  school- 
girL  He  could  not  find  a  word  to 
say. 

"Is  it  that  you  think  he  is  my 
lover?"  she  continued,  as  calmly  as 
if  she  had  asked  him  if  he  found  the 
room  too  warm. 

Norman  pulled  himself  together. 
"And  isn't  he?"  he  demanded,  boldly. 

Mrs.  Page  did  not  answer. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what 
made  you  believe  this.  Did  any  one 
tell  you  so?"  she  asked,  instead. 

Norman  was  not  a  coward.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  beliefs.  The 
suddenness  of  her  attack  had  startled 
him   out   of   his   self-possession,    but 
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now  he  was  his  cool,  well-poised  self 
again. 

"  I  have  heard  a  rumor  or  two  to  that 
effect,'*  he  replied,  "but  I  do  not 
think  they  have  influenced  me.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  been  able 
to  account  for  your  attitude  to  Ger- 
trude in  any  other  way.  It  seems 
hardly  natural  for  a  mother  to  take  so 
little  interest  in  her  only  daughter, 
her  only  child;  and  Gertrude  told  me 
that  the  change  came  suddenly.  It 
seems  as  if  something  else  that  was  all- 
absorbing  must  have  come  into  your 
life.  I  have  also  thought  that  you 
n[iight  feel  that  you  were  doing  her  a 
wrong.  It  isn't  as  if  you  were  a 
woman  of  slight  feeling.  The  in- 
stinct of  motherhood,  at  all  events, 
is  strong  in  you.  No  one  who  has 
seen  you  with  Page  and  the  baby 
could  doubt  it,"  he  added.  Mrs. 
Page  was  silent,  ominously  silent, 
Norman  thought.  She  rose,  and  stood 
by  the  fire.  Norman  followed  her. 
He  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"Tell  me  the  truth,"  he  begged. 
"  Tell  me  even  that  he  is  not  your  lover, 
and  I  will  believe  you.  I  am  longing 
to  believe  you." 

"  If  I  say  he  is  not,  what  becomes  of   , 
your  theory?     How  will  you  explain 
my  unnatural  conduct?"   she  asked, 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  lightness. 

"You  will  explain  that,  too,"  he 
declared,  with  authority. 

Mrs.  Page  shook  her  head  as  she 
drew  her  hand  away.  "I  cannot 
see  that  I  owe  any  explanation  to 
you." 

'*And  yet  you  yourself  invited  it," 
he  remarked. 

"  True,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
I  will  tell  you  nothing.  I  shall  go 
home  to-morrow."  She  left  the  room 
as  she  spoke.  Norman  started  after 
her,  but  turned  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Instead,  he  took  his  hat  and 
overcoat,  and  went  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  a  raw,  dark  night,  smelling  of 
rain,  but  not  actually  raining.  He 
wandered  up  and  down  for  a  long 
time,  a  ttmiult  within  him  such  as  he 
had  never  felt  in  all  his  well-ordered, 
limited    life.     He    was    beginning   to 
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realize  that  there  were  forces  in  the 
world  which  he  had  not  taken  into 
account.  He  was  unused  to  such  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  and  rebelled  against 
the  pain.  At  last,  he  found  himself 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  club.  He 
had  had  no  idea  that  he  had  wandered 
so  far.  He  felt  thirsty.  He  would  go 
in,  and  have  a  drink  and  a  smoke. 

The  club  was  nearly  deserted,  but 
through  the  open  library  door  he 
saw  Meredith  sitting  at  a  little  table, 
reading.  He  would  have  escaped  if  he 
could,  but  Meredith  had  seen  him. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you.  Come  in 
here.  There  is  no  one  in  here," 
Meredith  said,  leading  the  way  to  a 
small  room  beyond  the  library. 

"What  is  it?"  Norman  demanded, 
without  any  preliminaries. 

"See  here,"  Meredith  began,  at 
once;  "Mrs.  Page  told  me  something 
this  afternoon.  She  told  me  what 
she  thought  you  believed  about  her 
relations  with  me." 

"And  isn't  it  true?"  Norman  asked, 
calmly. 

"  No;  it's  a  damned  lie." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Norman.  "I 
haven't  wanted  to  believe  it,"  he 
added,  in  a  conciliatory  tone. 

"Come  and  sit  down,"  Meredith 
said,  peremptorily.  "Look  at  me," 
he  ordered.  "What  do  you  see?  Do 
you  think  a  woman  could  love  that — 
a  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and 
four  toes  of  the  other?" 

"But  you  were  not  always  so," 
protested  Norman. 

"Ever  since  she  has  known  me. 
No,  man;  she  has  felt  pity,  affection, 
motherly  love  for  me,  but  never  the 
thing  I  have  craved,  the  one,  unmis- 
takable thing.  But,  if  she  had,  111 
be  damned  if  she  would  have  let  the 
world  stand  in  her  way!  That  is  the 
kind  of  woman  she  is!"  he  declared, 
proudly. 

"I  shotdd  think  she  would  have 
cared,"  Norman  said,  gently. 

There  was  still  something  extremely 
attractive  to  him  about  this  man, 
even  now  when  his  life  was  so  nearly 
done.  Meredith's  burst  of  feeling 
was  over.     He  settled  down  in  his  cor- 


ner of  the  divan,  and  sighed,  wearily. 
Evidently,  his  vehemence  had  exhaust- 
ed him. 

"There  is  more  woman  than  angel 
in  her — ^likewise  a  dash  of  the  devil," 
he  put  in,  parenthetically,  "and  that 
particular  combination  demands 
virility,  physical  force.  She  could 
mother  a  wreck  like  me,  yearn  over 
me,  wear  herself  out  waiting  on  me, 
and  shed  tears  over  my  grave;  but 
love  me — never!  You're  the  man 
that  ought  to  have  loved  her,  Norman 
Innis.  I  have  always  thought  that. 
But  you  were  too  big  a  fool — ^not  quite 
so  big  a  one  as  you  used  to  be,  I 
take  it,  though?" 

"I  hope  not,"  Norman  answered, 
with  an  echo  of  the  other's  sigh. 

Meredith  broke  the  pause  that 
followed. 

"See  here,  Norman.  We've  been 
friends  for  twenty  years,  and  I  am  so 
little  in  this  world,  that  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  I'm  out  of  it.  Tell  me 
the  truth.  No  one  minds  having  told 
things  to  dead  people."  He  paused, 
and  then  asked,  in  a  low  voice: 
"  Wotddn't  you  rather  she  got  drunk?  " 
Norman's  eyes  had  been  looking 
everywhere  but  at  his  companion, 
but  now  he  brought  them  back. 
The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met. 

"Heaven  help  me,  I  believe  I 
wotdd!"  he  exclaimed,  fervently. 

He  left  the  room  without  another 
word.  His  whole  being  was  filled 
with  the  desire  to  see  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  to  ask  her  forgiveness.  At 
all  events,  he  could  write  her  a  note, 
and  tell  her  she  must  not  go  home 
until  he  had  seen  her. 

He  opened  the  library  door,  and 
instead  of  the  emptiness  he  expected, 
he  saw  before  him  the  woman  with 
whom  his  thoughts  were  filled.  She 
was  sitting  in  her  usual  seat  by  the 
fire,  without  even  the  pretense  of  a 
book.  She  turned  her  eyes  as  the 
door  opened,  and  looked  at  Norman 
without  speaking  a  word.  He  came 
up  back  of  her  chair,  and  stood  between 
her  and  the  hearth. 

"I  am  so  sorry!  Oh,  I  am  so 
sorry!"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.     No 
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one  who  had  known  Norman  Innis  all 
his  life  wotdd  have  recognized  him 
now.  He  did  not  know  himself. 
This  woman  divined  the  truth,  after 
her  usual  fashion. 

"You  saw  Robert,"  she  asserted. 

"Yes.  Can  you  forgive  me?"  he 
asked. 

"I  have  not  blamed  you.  It  was 
natural  for  you  to  think  what  you  did. 
The  truth  is  too  unnatural.  But, 
Norman,  I  must  tell  you.  You  must 
not  think  me  other  than  I  am.  If 
things  had  been  different — ^if  I  had 
cared,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Gertrude, 
I  might  have  done  it.  But  it  would 
not  have  been  fair  to  Gertrude,"  she 
added. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself  and  Ger- 
trude, '  '  he  demanded.  There  was  that 
mastery  in  his  tone  that  few  women 
can  resist.  This  woman  evidently 
found  it  hard.     She  hesitated. 

"I  meant  never  to  tell  you,  but  I 
don't  know  that  it  matters,  now  I 
see  that  you  know — I  mean,  that  you 
have  no  illusions."     She  paused. 

"TeU  me,"  Norman  persisted.  "I 
cannot  stand  this  suspense." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  smiled. 
"Why,  Norman,  you  are  actually 
nervous — as  nervous  as  a  woman!" 

"I  am,"  he  admitted,  laying  his 
head  on  his  arms,  which  rested  on  the 
mantel-shelf.  She  rose  and  stood 
beside  him,  but  did  not  touch  him. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said. 
"It  is  not  to  my  credit.  What  has 
come  between  me  and  Gertrude  is 
simply  the  fact  that  she  bores  me  to 
extinction."  She  paused,  and  then 
continued:  "I  was  always  hopeful 
so  long  as  she  was  a  little  girl.  It 
was  childishness,  girlishness.  All 
young  girls  are  bores,  more  or  less. 
She  would  grow  out  of  it.  She  would 
learn  to  talk  less  of  herself,  and,  when 
she  began  to  have  ideas,  she  would 
be  more  reticent.  When  she  came 
home  from  school,  I  had  to  face  the 
truth.  Such  as  she  was,  she  was  a 
finished  product  She  would  always 
be  trivial,  small-minded.  She  would 
continue  to  potir  forth  a  stream  of 
egotistical  commonplaces  to  her  dying 


day.  I  couldn't  stand  the  idea.  You 
see,  her  father  before  her  bored  me 
so  that  I  hated  Ufe.  His  nature  was 
as  small  as  hers.  I  fell  in  love  with 
him  for  his  beauty,  but  my  love  died 
inch  by  inch."  Norman  said  nothing. 
He  did  not  even  lift  his  head.  After  a 
pause,  she  went  on  with  more  aban- 
donment. Evidently,  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  her  to  let  herself  go. 

'*  I  suppose  I  am  a  wicked  woman. 
Don't  fancy  that  I  excuse  myself. 
Gertrude  has  always  been  a  good 
daughter  to  me.  What  kind  of  a 
woman  is  it  that  finds  her  child  an 
intolerable  burden  because  she  has  not 
a  soul  above  gossip  and  fancy-work 
and  afternoon  teas?  I  have  often 
said  to  myself,  *  Suppose  she  drank  or 
was  dissolute?'  But  it  has  done  no 
good.  I  can't  help  it.  I  fought  the 
thing  for  years,  but  it  grew  stronger 
than  I.  The  relief  of  having  her  away 
at  school  was  so  tremendous  that  I 
never  could  get  myself  into  harness 
again."-  Norman  was  silent.  "Tell 
me  that  you  have  realized  all  this 
about  Gertrude — ^tell  me,"  she  repeated, 
in  a  tone  of  tremendous  entreaty. 

He  lifted  his  face,  and  looked  at  her. 
"Yes;  I  knew  it  before  we  had  been 
married  a  week.  You  see,  I  had 
never  known  the  other  kind  of  woman, 
and  I  had  prejudices.  I  was  brought 
up  at  home,  and  my  father  and 
mother  were  very  old-fashioned.  I 
never  had  a  chance  to  learn  better 
things."  His  tone  was  humble  and 
inexpressibly  touching. 

"Oh,  what  a  wrong  I  have  done 
you  !"  his  companion  exclaimed.  "  And 
you  don't  know  it  was  I.  Listen 
to  me.  I  had  always  known  about 
you  from  Robert,  about  your  beUefs, 
and  what  a  fine  fellow  you  were  in 
spite  of  them;  and  the  idea  of  your 
marrjdng  Gertrude  took  possession  of 
me.  It  haunted  me  until  I  actually 
went  East,  and  sent  her  to  her  uncle's. 
I  knew  that  you  were  often  at  the 
house  with  Clarence,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  was  just  made  for  a 
man  who  didn't  want  a  companion. 
And  it  came  about  so  quickly  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  true.     I  danced 
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with  joy  when  I  heard  that  you  really 
wanted  to  many  her." 

"Oh!"  Norman  exclaimed,  re- 
proachfully. 

"How  could  I  know?"  she  demand- 
ed. "I  believed  in  your  ideas.  It 
was  an  unaccountable  taste,  but  I 
thought  you  knew  what  you  wanted. 
Nevertheless,  I  trembled  until  you 
were  actually  married.  I  was  so  afraid 
you  might  be  thrown  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  other  kind  of  women.  And 
I  was  afraid  to  come  to  see  you,  for  I 
knew  that  I  could  be  all  things  to 
a  man,  not  merely  his  housekeeper 
and  the  mother  of  his  children.  And 
once  a  man  has  really  known,  has 
been  held  worthy  of  the  intimacy  of 
a  woman  who  can  give  mind  and 
soul,  as  well  as  body,  he  can't  go 
back  and  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less.  A  man  who  has  it  in  him  to 
appreciate  a  consort  can  never  put  up 
with  a  slave." 

Norman  raised  his  head.  "And  I 
thought  I  knew  it  all!"  he  said,  with 
a  smile  that  was  as  a  burst  of  tears. 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  said.  "There 
are  many  men  who  think  as  you  do, 
but  they  are  usually  men  whose  own 
intelligence  is  limited.  You  see,  the 
trouble  is  that  lack  of  brains  is  a 
positive  quality;  it  isn't  the  mere  be- 
ing without.  A  woman  who  is  stupid 
is  not  simply  not  clever.  Instead  of 
being  silent,  she  says  foolish  things; 
instead  of  no  ideas,  she  has  perverse, 
irritating  ones;  instead  of  being  merely 
not  a  companion,  she  is  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh.  Her  lack  of  intelligence  does 
not  make  her  passive;  the  prejudices 
of  a  stupid  woman  are  colossal,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  overcome  them.  A 
man  says  that  he  wants  a  woman 
merely  to  bear  his  children,  and  order 
his  household;  but,  after  the  children 
are  brought  into  the  world,  what  then? 
He  can't  prevent  a  stupid  woman  from 
dosing  and  disciplining  them  after 
the  fashion  of  stupidity?     But  you  are 


not  listening  to  me,"  she  broke  off, 
abruptly. 

"Oh,  I  know  it  all  so  well!"  he 
answered.  "I  was  thinking  of  you, 
and  remembering  that  you  are  going 
home  to-morrow."  They  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  minute;  then,  he 
straightened  himself.  "  Tell  me  what 
I  am  to  do,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  need  to  tell  you.  You 
are  a  strong  man — the  strongest  I 
have  ever  known,"  she  added. 

"And  the  quality  you  like  best  in 
a  man?"  he  asked. 

"Is  strength." 

" Then,  if  I—"  He  paused,  and  did 
not  finish  his  question. 

She  answered  it,  however.  "Yes," 
she  said,  simply;  "but  that  is  not  for 
us  to  think  of  now.  You  may  not 
believe  it,  but  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness is  dear  to  me.  Oh,  how  I  could 
love  her  if  she  didn't  bore  me  so!" 
she  broke  off,  with  a  laugh  that  was 
half  a  sob.  "Every  detail  of  her 
beauty  is  a  delight  to  me.  At  least, 
you  will  have  that  to  enjoy."  There 
was  some  bitterness  in  her  tone,  but 
she  checked  herself,  and  said,  in  a 
different  manner:  "I  know  that  you 
will  do  your  duty.  You  do  not  need 
any  advice  from  me  who  have  done 
mine  so  poorly.     But,  Norman " 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Promise  me  one  thing." 

"Anything." 

"Promise  me  that  little  Ruth  shall 
have  a  chance  to  learn  something 
better  than  she  will  learn  at  home. 
Perhaps,  she  will  not  take  the  chance, 
but  give  it  to  her." 

"She  shall  come  to  you,"  he  said. 
"We  shall  not  see  each  other  in  the 
futiu-e,  you  and  I,  but  you  shall 
teach  my  children  whatever  they 
will  learn." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said.  "And, 
now,  good  night  and  good-bye."  And 
she  left  him  standing  there  by  the 
fire. 


nPHE  only  item  that  some  husbands  and  wives  have  in  common  is  their  name* 
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SOIR   D'AMOUR 

Par  Le  Vicomte  J.  de  Beaufort 


MON  aimée,  écoutons  siir  les  harpes  du  soir 
Frémir  le  vent  léger,  dont  la  caresse  passe 
A  travers  l'ombre,  où  setils  nous  venons  nous  asseoir, 
Les  yeiix  ravis  devant  l'azur  du  vaste  espace. 
Une  musique  chante  en  nous  l'adieu  du  jour, 
L'harmonieux  soupir  du  crépuscule  achève 
Le  murmure  que  met  sur  tes  lèvres  ton  rêve, 
Et  le  silence  enfin  nous  berce  avec  amour, 
Baignant  ton  front  d'ime  clarté  de  pâle  étoile. 
Légère  comme  une  aube  et  douce  comme  un  voile,     .     .     • 

Rêvons  d'amour  et  de  beauté! 

Les  chansons  des  oiseaux  sont  douces, 
Et  le  feuillage  clair  lentement  agité 

S'incline  en  frissonnant  vers  le  frisson  des  mousses. 

L'azur  limpide  a  des  reflets 

De  pourpre  et  de  moire  vermeille, 

Et  le  soleil,  à  l'horizon  lointain,  sommeille 
Comme  un  prince  de  conte  au  fond  d'un  beau  palais. 

C'est  pour  toi,  mon  aimée,  et  c'est  pour  notre  joie, 
Que  tant  de  volupté  s'alanguit  sur  les  fleurs, 

Que  le  coeur  entr'ouvert  des  corolles  se  ploie 

Jusqu'au  bord  de  tes  mains,  y  prenant  leurs  pâleurs 

D'ivoire  et  des  parfums  d'une  essence  plus  fine. 

C'est  pour  toi  que  le  ciel,  d'ime  splendeur  divine, 
Fait  rayonner  l'instant  suprême  du  couchant, 

Et  qu'un  reflet  de  nuit  mêle  à  ta  chevelure 
Cette  sombre  clarté  qu'allume,  en  la  touchant. 

Le  rayon  d'une  étoile  en  l'ombre  à  peine  obscure.     .     .     . 

Rêvons  d'amour,  rêvons  d'amour. 

Tant  qu'est  belle  la  Terre 

Et  que  nos  yeux,  ouverts  au  sublime  Mystère, 
Entrevoient  l'autre  ciel  d'tm  merveilleux  séjotir! 

Tant  que  se  tait  la  voix  des  villes, 

Tant  que  l'extase  d'un  moment 
Prolonge  autour  de  nous  d'ineffables  idylles. 

Rêvons  d'amour,  ô  mon  Aimée,  en  nous  aimant! 
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C'est  maintenant'  qti*un  peu  de  Tétemelle  vie 
Remet  son  souvenir  en  notre  âme  infinie, 

Et  que  le  Dieu  très  bon,  si  souvent  ofEensé, 
Veut  qu'à  travers  l'amour,  nous  trouvions  sa  promesse, 
Et  l'espoir  d'être  plus  qu'humain,  et  la  jeunesse 

Du  bel  Eden,  où  la  première  idylle  a  commencé! 
C'est  maintenant  que  tout  est  beau  dans  la  lumière. 

Puisque  les  astres  sont  à  nos  pieds,  et  nos  yeux 

Eclairés  d'un  regard  qui  dépasse  les  cieux, 
Et  que  la  terre  n'entend  plus  notre  prière,     ,     .     • 


H 


ENCOURAGING 

E — If  I  stole  a  kiss,  would  it  be  petty  larceny? 
She — I  think  it  wotdd  be  grand. 


^ 


FIRST  NEW  YORKER— What  has  become  of  Delancey?     I  haven't  seen 
him  for  an  age. 

Second  New  Yorker — Oh,  he  was  run  over  by  a  street-car  in  Philadelphia. 
First  New  Yorker — ^What  a  disgrace! 


UNVEILED 

T^EATH  came  to  her  in  such  a  sad  disguise — 
■*^     With  somber  form  and  heavy,  hidden  face, 

As  one  who  came,  tmknowing  love  or  grace, 
To  seize  upon  the  poor  soul,  tyrant-wise. 
She  looked  on  him  with  tears  and  frightened  sighs, 

And  shuddered,  trembling  from  his  close  embrace, 

When,  lo!  he  lifted  for  a  moment's  space 
The  veil,  and  bared  his  features  to  her  eyes. 

But  what  she  saw  there — ah,  we  may  not  know; 
Only,  we  felt  a  great  peace  conquer  fear; 

Only,  her  eyes  grew  bright  that  had  been  dim; 
Only,  she  laughed,  a  little  laugh  and  low; 
And,  looking  as  on  one  her  heart  held  dear, 

Smiled,  and  stretched  out  her  weary  arms  to  him. 

John  Winwood. 
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A   LESSON   FROM  THE   CLASSICS 


By  Nora  Vynne 


MR.  AND  MRS.  DAVID  SEN- 
HOUSE  were  both  young, 
but  Mr.  Senhouse  was  the 
younger  of  the  two;  this  was  the  more 
unfortunate,  as  Mrs.  Senhouse  had 
£5,000  a  year,  and  Mr.  Senhouse  had 
nothing  but  a  few  college  debts  and 
the  elements  of  a  profession — he  was 
reading  for  the  Bar. 

To  make  things  worse,  while  David 
Senhouse  was  openly,  conspicuously 
and  gorgeously  handsome,  his  wife 
had  never  been  noticed  for  her  looks 
—by  the  majority,  that  is  to  say. 

There  were  a  few  exceptional  men, 
and,  for  that  matter,  a  few  excep- 
tional women,  David  among  the  for- 
mer, to. whom  every  line  of  her  face 
and  figure  was  just  what  it  should  be, 
a  continual  source  of  content.  But 
even  these  had  not  been  attracted 
by  her  appearance  at  the  first.  They 
were  people  who  had  passed  the 
initial  stage  of  acquaintanceship, 
and,  finding  her  an  interesting  com- 
panion, had  liked  her  better  as 
intimacy  deepened,  and,  finally, 
through  some  accident  of  becoming 
clothes,  or  becoming  circumstances, 
had  been  amazed  to  find  that  at  last 
she  was  beautiful  to  them. 

It  must  be  owned  that  in  the  past 
Mrs.  Senhouse  had  seldom  been  be- 
comingly dressed,  and  then  only  by 
chance.  She  had  not  always  been 
rich,  and  had  not  had  the  gift  of  dress- 
ing well  on  nothing  by  instinct,  nor 
the  interest  in  clothes  to  achieve  the 
same  end  by  study.  She  had  always 
been  rated  among  the  plain  and  shabby, 
and  "tmsmart"  by  the  majority,  and, 
even  now,  when  her  good  forttme  en- 
abled her  to  put  herself  in  the  hands 
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of  genius  as  regards  "maiding"  and 
dressmaking,  the  average  acquaintance 
would  only  say,  "How  well  that  girl 
looks  to-night!*'  in  a  tone  of  resentful 
astonishment,  as  if  the  good  looks 
could  have  been  obtained  only  by 
trick  or  accident. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Senhouse  were  openly 
and  unreservedly  happy.  Perhaps, 
when  the  millennium  comes,  it  will  be 
possible  for  women  to  see  each  other 
happy  without  resenting  it;  but  there 
are  no  signs  of  the  approach  of  the 
millennium  as  yet.  The  spite  of  a 
plain  woman,  when  a  pretty  woman  is 
preferred  to  her,  is  as  nothing  to  the 
spite  of  a  brainless,  pretty  woman 
when  a  plain  woman — that  is  to  say, 
one  whom  she  rates  as  plain — is  pre- 
ferred to  her.  There  seems  to  her  no 
reason  or  sense  in  such  a  thing.  She 
is  convinced  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made,  and  is  anxious,  if  not  to  set  it 
right,  at  least  to  point  it  out. 

David  Senhouse*s  good  looks  made 
him  appear  a  suitable  object  of  sym- 
pathy for  a  great  many  pretty  and 
silly  women.  His  wife  did  not  know 
it,  but,  almost  since  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  forget  that  he  was  young  and  poor 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
London,  and  that  his  wife  was  older 
than  he,  and  plain  and  rich;  that 
is  to  say,  these  assertions  were  con- 
stantly put  before  him.  In  so  far 
as  they  regarded  his  wife's  appearance, 
they  were  harmless.  She  was  the 
woman  he  loved;  therefore,  she  was 
beautiful.  But  the  imputation  as  to 
her  wealth  and  his  poverty  rankled, 
for  these  things  were  true;  they  were 
horrible — and   they  were  true.    The 
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reserve  of  youth  and  the  reserve  of 
his  nattire  prevented  his  pointing  out 
that  he  had  loved  Mary  when  she  had 
not  a  penny,  that  he  had  been  willing, 
had  been  eager,  to  marry  on  nothing  a 
year  and  no  prospects,  and  that  then 
it  had  been  Mary  who  held  back  for  his 
sake.  His  way  was  to  preserve  a 
dignified  calm  tmder  such  imputa- 
tions, and  then  show  his  indifference 
to  the  money  he  was  young  enough 
and  healthy  enough  to  enjoy  im- 
mensely, by  grumbling  at  the  dinner, 
and  affecting  indifference  to  his  wife. 
An  open  show  of  affection  for  her 
would  have  put  an  end  to  all  annoy- 
ance once  and  for  all,  for  women, 
even  envious  and  spiteful  women, 
know  real  love  when  they  see  it;  but 
David  was  not  sufficiently  a  man  of 
the  world  to  realize  this;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  such  show  of  affection 
would  be  taken  for  hypocrisy,  would  be 
an  insult  to  his  wife,  and  a  degradation 
of  their  love.  As  for  any  danger  of 
estranging  his  wife,  he  never  dreamed 
of  it.  That  other  women  should  think 
he  did  not  love  her  did  not  matter. 
That  she  shotild  think  so  was  impos- 
sible. He  did  not  even  consider  the 
matter.  This  was  why  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Senhouse  quarreled  at  dinner. 

Edward  Russell  was  present.  He 
often  was.  He  was  a  friend  to  both, 
and  the  only  person  who  knew,  and 
was  really  sorry,  that  these  two  fool- 
ish people  were  in  danger  of  drifting 
apart. 

The  quarrel  was  all  about  nothing. 
The  first  cause  was  that  David  had 
been  irritated  and  pin-pricked  and 
rubbed  the  wrong  way  all  the  after- 
noon by  a  silly  woman,  who  imagined 
she  was  flattering  and  consoling  him; 
and  Mary,  to  show  that  she  was  not 
jealous  of  her — that  is  to  say,  in  proof 
that  she  was — insisted  on  bringing  her 
to  the  house.  There  was  salmi  of  grouse, 
and  it  was  over-seasoned,  and  David 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject, 
with  a  restrained  manner  that  sug- 
gested that  he  would  have  said  much 
more  had  a  visitor  not  been  present. 

If  Mary  had  been  wise,  she  would 
have  cried,  visitor  or  no  visitor,  and 


David,  seeing  his  power  to  grieve  her, 
would  have  realized  the  abstirdity  of 
grieving  her  because  a  spiteful  per- 
son had  irritated  him.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  she  was  not  a  bit 
wiser  than  he;  in  spite  of  her  few  years' 
seniority,  she  was  even  younger  in 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  her  hus- 
band, and  did  not  in  the  least  know 
how  to  manage  a  boy;  therefore,  she 
laughed  at  him,  and  called  him  a 
•*  sybarite." 

David  did  not  understand  exactly 
what  a  sybarite  was,  and  lost  his  temper. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said; 
"the  thing's  beastly,  and  I've  said  so. 
I've  been  content  with  a  leg  of  mutton 
and  an  apple  dumpling  before  now, 
and  I  could  be  again.  I'd  like  it  bet- 
ter than  stewed  pepper  and  spice." 

There  was  an  aggravating  unbelief 
in  Mary's  laugh.  "  Let's  give  all  the 
money  to  a  hospital,  and  live  on^  a 
himdred  a  year,"  she  said,  "and  see 
how  you  like  it." 

Her  laugh  sounded  very  mocking  to 
her  husband,  but  Edward  Russell  heard 
a  different  note  in  it.  David  said  a 
wicked  word,  and  set  down  his  wine- 
glass with  a  crash  that  snapped  it. 

"What,  you,  tool"  he  cried.  "If 
ever  you  taunt  me  with  your  money 
again,  I  swear  I'll  leave  you." 

Mary  went  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
dropped  into  dead  silence.  David,  just 
to  show  that  he  was  master  in  the 
house,  and  to  prevent  any  one  think- 
ing that  he  was  in  the  least  ashamed 
of  himself,  went  on  gnmibling  at  his 
dinner.  When,  in  a  quiet  voice,  and 
with  a  palpably  forced  gaiety,  Mary 
began  to  join  in  the  conversation  again, 
he  thought  the  quarrel  was  quite  over, 
and  looked  relieved.  Edward  Russell 
knew  better,  and  was  not  in  the  least 
siuprised  when,  dinner  being  ended, 
Mary  stood  a  moment  after  rising,  col- 
lected herself,  and  then  spoke  to  her 
husband. 

"It's  horrid  to  quarrel  before  visit- 
ors, David,  but  what  you  said  before 
Mr.  Russell  I  must  answer  before  him. 
I'm  as  incapable  of — ^what  you  said — 
as  I  should  be  of  suspecting  that  you 
would  ta\mt  me  if  the  money  were 
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yours.  I'm  not  proud  of  my  money. 
I  was  very  proud  that,  when  I  hadn't 
a  penny,  and  we  were  just  engaged, 
you  spent  all  the  pennies  you  had  on 
the  engagement  ring."  The  fingers  of 
her  right  hand  closed  on  the  ring  as 
she  spoke,  and  her  voice  quivered  a 
little,  but  she  went  on,  firmly:  "That's 
to  defend  myself  from  a  charge  I  don't 
deserve.  As  for  the  other  thing  you 
said — ^that's  between  you  and  me. 
You  will  find  a  note  in  yotir  dressing- 
room." 

She  walked  swiftly  and  steadily  to 
the  door.  David  stared  after  her,  his 
anger  flaming  up  the  more  on  account 
of  his  previous  idea  that  peace  was 
made,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  in  the  least  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

"And  yoiu*  door  locked,  I  suppose," 
he  stormed;  "if  it  is,  I'll  smash  it 
open." 

The  butler  appeared  with  cigarettes; 
there  was  a  short  silence. 

Then,  Edward  Russell  looked  up, 
and  said,  with  an  air  of  intelligent  curi- 
osity: "What  I  want  to  know  is  why 
on  earth  you  didn't  say  that  while 
your  wife  was  in  the  room." 

"Say  what?" 

"  That  you'd  smash  her  door  in." 

David  blushed.  "Because  I'm  not 
quite  a  brute,  I  suppose,"  he  said; 
"only  two-thirds  of  one." 

"  Ah,  that's  a  pity.  It's  always  best 
to  be  thorough." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
said  David.  "  I  was  rude.  I  don't  see 
that  I'd  have  bettered  things  by  being 
ruder.  I'm  glad  she  said  what  she  did, 
because  she  said  it  better  than  I 
could  have  done.  Of  course,  she 
would  want  to  set  herself  right  to 
you." 

Edward  Russell  took  another  ciga- 
rette with  an  air  of  impatience.  "  She 
didn't  care  twopence-halfpenny  what 
I  thought  of  her." 

"Then  why — why — ?"  David  was 
seriously  puzzled. 

"There  was  something  that  I  might 
have  thought  of  you." 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  least  what  you 
think." 


"Well,  she  does."  And  Edward 
Russell  smoked  reflectively.  David 
smoked  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

"Well,  what  was  it,  Russell?"  he 
said,  stillenly. 

"  I  was  to  know — even  at  the  cost  of 
a  scene  and  an  embarrassing  confi- 
dence— I  was  to  know  that,  whatever 
your  feelings  now,  when  she  had  no 
money  you  were  somewhat  eager  to 
marry  her." 

"She  can't  doubt  my  feelings  now." 
The  words  found  an  amazed  excla- 
mation. 

Edward  Russell  did  not  speak. 

David's  face  took  the  look  of  one 
thrown  suddenly  into  retrospection. 
"Eager?  Great  Scott!  I'd  have  sold 
my  shirt  to  buy  the  wedding-ring." 

Russell  smoked  on.  David  came 
back  from  his  retrospect  with  the 
manner  of  one  resolved  not  to  own  to 
anything  in  the  way  of  emotion  before 
his  guest,  but  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
polite  attention: 

"You  hadn't  finished,  had  you?" 

Russell  looked  questioningly  toward 
the  claret. 

"What  you  had  to  say,  I  meant," 
said  David. 

"Confound  you!  I  thought  I  had," 
cried  Russell;  "but,  if  you  think  I 
hadn't,  I'll  go  on.  I  saw  the  fair  Cyn- 
thia annoying  you  this  afternoon.  I 
know  the  tone  she  takes  in  speaking 
of  you  both  to  others,  so  we  should  be 
able  to  deduce  the  tone  she  takes  with 
you,  Senhouse." 

Again,  young  Senhouse  had  the 
manner  of  one  resolutely  withholding 
the  impression  being  made  on  him. 
He  spoke  as  if  collecting  evidence. 

"  She  shouldn't  be  disturbed  for  one 
moment  by  that  spiteful  little  fool." 

"I  didn't  say  that  she  should  be.  I 
only  inferred  that  she  was,  probably. 
Women  are  women — not  men." 

Edward  Russell  had  a  way  of  giving 
his  platitudes  with  an  ingenuous  air  of 
self-ridicule  which  invariably  made  his 
friends  feel  as  if  they  had  themselves 
originated  them,  and  therefore  they 
were  never  resented. 

David  said,  "  Of  course,"  as  if  he  were 
merely  continuing  bis  own  sentence. 
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**  I  mean  that  the  opinions  and  bear- 
ing of  women  to  women  are  every  bit 
as  important  to  women  as  the  opin- 
ions and  bearing  of  men  toward  men 
are  to  men.** 

David's  face  said,  "  I  didn't  know  I 
had  acted  in  a  way  to  make  women 
sneer  at  my  wife."  It  was  a  good  deal 
for  a  face  to  say,  but  it  said  it,  dis- 
tinctly.    Aloud,  he  said: 

**And  you  recommend  smashing 
doors  and  things!  I  don't  think  much 
of  you,  Russell." 

**  Only  when  she  is  behind  the  door." 

For  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  David 
would  have  to  ask  outright  for  the  en- 
lightenment he  wanted,  but  Edward 
Russell  was  very  good-natured. 

"Know  the  story  of  Alcibiades  and 
Phila?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  David,  regretfully.  "I 
don't  know  much  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
She  does;  she  likes  it.  I  didn't  bring 
much  from  Oxford  except  debts  and  a 
rug  or  two.     I  wish  I  had." 

"Oh,  it's  only  Plutarch,"  said  Rus- 
sell,  "the  resource  of  people  who 
haven't  been  educated — at  least,  so 
your  wife  says.  She  told  this  story. 
It  was  before  she  met  you.  Alcibi- 
ades neglected  his  wife." 

"Oh,  rot!"  said  David. 

"The  parallel  doesn't  begin  yet," 
said  Russell.  "He  had  married  her 
to  please  his  father,  and  he  behaved 
pretty  well  to  her,  but  she  thought 
herself  slighted.  The  parallel  hasn't 
begun  yet." 

David  grunted. 

"Phila  publicly  left  his  house,  with 
much  indignation.  The  law  required 
that  she  should  make  her  application 
for  divorce  publicly  to  the  magistrate. 
Alcibiades  heard  what  she  was  doing, 
intercepted  her  in  the  street,  and  took 
her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  home 
again." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  she  stayed.     That  was  all." 

"There  isn't  any  parallel,"  said 
David.  "Any  more  claret?  No? 
Then,  shall  we  go  up-stairs?" 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  try  to  catch 
the  ten-thirty  train,"  said  Russell. 

"No,   you   don't,   old   man,"   said 


David,  firmly.  "You're  coming  up- 
stairs. If  I  was  a  fool  before  you, 
I've  got  to  say  so  before  you.  I'm 
sorry  if  you  don't  like  it,  but  you 
would  interfere.  You're  the  crowd 
in  the  street,  you  know." 

When  they  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  Mary  had  disappeared. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  David,  cheer- 
fully, and  went  up-stairs  to  his  wife's 
room.  It  was  empty.  He  went  to 
his  own,  and  looked  for  the  note  she 
had  promised. 

There  it  was,  square  and  white 
and  threatening.  He  took  it  up  with 
something  very  like  fear,  and  opened  it. 

Dear  David: 

You  have  said  what  I  can't  forgive.  I 
thought  that  we  were  married  because  you 
wanted  it,  not  because  I  did.  I  would  not 
have  married  any  man  that  ever  lived  for 
any  other  reason,  not  if  I  had  been  d3âng 
for  love  of  him.  If  you  have  changed,  I'm 
sorry,  but  I  won't  be  wife  to  a  man  who  stays 
with  me  as  a  concession,  and  thinks  of  parting 
as  a  threat  to  hold  over  me,  not  as  a  grief  to 
himself.  If  I  cannot  be  wife  to  a  man  who 
wants  me  more  than  he  wants  anything  else 
in  the  world,  I'll  live  alone.  I'll  not  give 
rise  to  more  talk  and  gossip  about  it  than  I 
can  help,  and  I  shall  write  when  I  have  made 
my  plans. 

This  was  a  thunder  clap.  Gone! 
how,  and  where  ?  The  ten-thirty  train  ? 
He  could  overtake  her,  if  he  set  out 
at  once.  She  wotdd  have  counted  on 
the  chance  of  that,  and  chosen  another 
way.  He  put  the  letter  back  on  the 
dressing-table,  went  into  his  wife's 
room,  and  rang  the  bell. 

Mrs.  Senhouse's  maid  appeared. 

"Where's  yotu*  mistress,  Parker?" 
he  asked,  carelessly. 

"She  left  a  note  for  you  on  your 
table,  sir." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  David. 

He  went  into  his  room,  and  came 
back  reading  the  note.  He  spoke 
with  a  Uttle  irritation. 

"  But  how  on  earth  am  I  to  join  her 
when  she  hasn't  told  me  where  she 
has  gone?"  he  said. 

"Dear  me,  sir,"  said  Parker,  "how 
unfortunate;  she  didn't  tell  me.  She 
only  said  she  was  going  for  a  moon- 
light bicycle  ride." 

"  Well,  I  must  just  follow  the  tracks. 
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Tell  them  to  see  that  my  tires  are  all 
right." 

And  David  had  changed  his  clothes, 
and  was  in  the  hall  within  five  min- 
utes. 

There  were  only  two  ways  Mary 
could  have  gone — toward  town,  or 
toward  the  sea  coast;  either  was  a 
reasonable  destination.  Town  was 
nearer,  but  the  ten-thirty  train  would 
overtake  her  on  her  way.  She  would 
choose  the  sea  coast.  As  he  ex- 
pected, the  tracks  turned  seaward. 

Mary  was  riding  at  a  good  pace. 
The  night  was  gorgeous.  She  felt 
the  sense  of  exhilaration  the  open  air  of 
night  gives  the  superior  animals,  such 
as  horses  and  men  and  women  of  spirit. 
Excitement  is  in  itself  a  pleasure, 
whatever  be  the  cause  of  it.  The 
faint  whisper  that  was  the  sound 
her  well-kept  machine  gave  was  the 
only  thing  that  broke  the  stillness. 
She  had  passed  no  one  but  a  police- 
man or  two  and  a  few  belated  cyclers 
going  homeward.  They  emphasized, 
rather  than  lessened,  the  delicious 
loneliness.  She  spun  with  motionless 
pedals  down  the  hill.  A  bell  rang 
behind  her;  she  swerved  to  the  left. 
The  next  moment,  a  firm  hand  was  on 
her  left  shotilder,  and  her  husband's 
voice  said,  cheerfully: 

"Just  in  time  to  help  you  up  the 
Hog's  Back.  Hand  on  my  shoulder, 
please,  or  we  shall  be  lopsided.  No, 
don't  do  that,"  as  she  tried  to  move 
from  under  his  hand,  **or  we  shall  both 
be  in  the  ditch." 

"Let  go,  then." 

**  No,  I  don't  mind  the  ditch,  if  you 
don't.  I  say,  don't,  old  girl;  you'll 
waste  all  our  impetus,  and  we'll  both 
have  to  wheel  up  the  hill.  Ah,  that's 
right.     We  can  argue  at  the  top." 

They  swept  up  the  hill  in  silence;  it 
was  a  long  time  before  they  had  to 
pedal.  When  they  had,  Mary  took 
it  easily  from  force  of  habit.  She  was 
used  to  being  helped  up  the  hills. 
David  was  a  little  breathless  when 
they  reached  the  top. 

They  were  through  the  Hindhead 
now,  and  the  wide,  undtilating  moor- 
land lay  before  them.    She  scarcely 


noticed,  but  the  instinct  to  balance 
well  had  carried  her  hand  to  David's 
right  shoulder. 

"Lovely  night,"  said  David,  at  last. 
"  Let's  get  off  and  look  at  the  stars." 

"No." 

"All  right." 

Another  mile  or  two,  of  quiet  motion, 
fragrant  heather,  gleaming  moonUght 
and  sharply  defined  shadows. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  asked  David. 

"I  don't  know." 

"But  you  must  know  where  you 
were  going." 

"I  know  where  I  was  going.  I  do 
not  know  where  you  are  going." 

"Oh,  that's  an  easy  one.  I  am  go- 
ing where  you  are." 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how  you  are  go- 
ing to  prevent  it,  you  know." 

She  did  not  speak. 

"You  might  spill  us  both  into  a 
ditch — ^but  I  should  still  be  with  you." 

She  did  not  answer. 

"You  might  give  me  in  charge  to 
the  next  poUceman  we  meet.  But  he 
mightn't  take  me  as  a  gift." 

"There  is  no  need  to  be  absurd." 

"  No,  but  there  is  a  temptation.  The 
air  is  so  bracing.  You  might  tell  me 
where  you  are  going." 

Far  off,  a  dark  shadow,  mounted 
higher  than  the  light  of  a  cyclist,  and 
without  a  lamp,  showed  on  the  white 
road. 

"  Here  is  a  policeman.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  try  giving  me  in  charge?  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  that  I  shall  say  that  you 
are  my  wife,  and  not  sober,  and  that 
I  am  taking  you  home." 

"  I  am  scarcely  in  the  mood  for  jest- 
mg. 

"You  ought  to  be.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  this  ride  is  not  raising  your 
spirits,  and  you  going  so  well,  too? 
I  wonder  if  the  bobby  would  have 
made  you  ride  along  a  chalk  line?  I 
say,  let's  try  if  we  can.  There's  pow- 
dered-chalk in  our  repair  boxes." 

There  was  a  little  uncertainty  in 
Senhouse's  voice. 

"We  cotddn't  see  a  chalk  line  on  a 
chalk  road." 

"  No  more  we  could,  of  course.    How 
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much  further  are  we  going?  You 
might  as  well  tell  me,  because  I  shall 
know  when  we  get  there." 

"I  wish  to  go  alone." 

"You  can't  very  well  be  going  to 
Portsmouth,  because  you'd  get  there  at 
about  two  in  the  morning,  and  no  one 
would  take  you  in.  Indeed,  I  don't 
suppose  any  one  will  at  this  hour.  I 
think  I  shall  just  turn  you  around  at 
the  next  cross-roads,  and  take  you 
home." 

"I  should  not  go." 

"You  need  not.  I  said  I  should 
take  you." 

"There'd  be  an  undignified  fight 
then,  and  two  spoiled  bicycles." 

"The  fight  won't  last  long,  and  I'll 
look  out  for  the  cycles." 

She  flung  her  hand  from  his  shotd- 
der  with  a  force  that,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  part  them,  for  his  hold  on  her 
shoulder  lessened;  but,  the  next  mo- 
ment, his  hands  were  on  her  handle- 
bars. She  could  not  steer  an  inch.  She 
stopped  pedaling.  That  made  no  dif- 
ference. She  was  quite  helpless,  for  he 
had  possession  of  both  brakes.  They 
swept  around  in  a  wide  circle  at  the 
cross-roads,  and  the  homeward  journey 
was  begun. 

But  Mary  was  no  meek  Phila;  her 
defeat  strengthened  her  determination. 
She  loosened  her  useless  hold  of  the 
handle-bars.  Her  husband,  sure  of 
victory,  did  not  notice  that  she  raised 
her  hands  to  her  head. 

The  next  moment,  she  leaned  for- 
ward, stretching  her  hand  far  over  the 
handle-bars.  There  was  a  sharp  swish. 
David  felt  her  bicycle  drag  more  and 
more  heavily,  and  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  loosened  his  hold,  and 
stopped  his  own  machine. 

"You'd  better  dismount.  You've 
beaten  me  this  round,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully. "  It  wotild  take  twenty  minutes 
to  mend  it,  and  goodness  knows  where 
you  might  get  to  while  I  did  it.  But 
I  don't  give  in.  I'm  going  with  you. 
Which  way  is  it  to  be?" 

She  took  hold  of  her  bicycle,  turned 
it,  and  began  to  walk  onward  again. 
He  also  turned,  and  they  went  along 
the  road,  a  few  feet  apart. 


"Shall  I  wheel  that  for  you?"  he 
asked,  presently. 

"No,  thank  you." 

"  You  may  as  well  tell  me  now  where 
you  are  going." 

"  There's  a  little  inn  at  the  other  side, 
about  four  hundred  yards  further  on. 
You  know  it.  It  stands  far  back  from 
the  road." 

"It'll  be  shut." 

"Yes,  but  I  told  the  landlady  once, 
when  I  had  a  puncture  at  Uxbridge, 
and  it  was  dark  and  I  was  frightened, 
how  none  of  the  inns  would  take  me  in 
because  I  was  a  woman,  and  alone.  And 
she  said  that  such  a  thing  was  a  dis- 
grace to  England,  and  that  she  would 
get  up  at  any  hour  of  the  night  for  a 
lady  in  difficulties." 

"And  you  are  going  to  take  her  at 
her  word?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  brought  a  strong  hat-pin  on 
purpose." 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  for  about 
ten  minutes.  Then,  the  little  inn, 
shadowy  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees,  came  in  sight.     Mary  stopped. 

"That  inn!"  exclaimed  David;  "I 
remember  it.  It  is  the  inn  where  we — 
Did  you  come  here  for  that,  dear?" 

"Yes;  I  wanted  to  remember  that 
evening." 

"What  a  day  we  had!  And  what  a 
tea  we  ate  !  We  didn't  think  we  shoidd 
ever  quarrel  then,  did  we?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  knew  that  very  likely 
we  should  quarrel  now  and  again." 

"You  mean  there's  something  spe- 
cially bad  in  this  particular  quarrel?" 

"We  will  discuss  it,  later." 

"  Right.  What  we  want  now  is  sup- 
per and  bed.  Here  we  are.  Will  you 
awaken  the  old  lady,  or  shall  I?" 

"You  had  better  leave  me  first." 

"  But  I  am  staying,  too.  I  thought 
you  understood  that.  Oh,  yes,  I  am. 
Where's  that  hat-pin?  Give  it  to  me, 
at  once.  What's  yoiu*s  is  mine.  There 
are  two  punctures  now,  and  two  dis- 
tressed travelers." 

He  hammered  at  the  door.  A 
female  head,  picturesque  in  the  moon- 
light, in  gray  hair  and  a  night-cap, 
appeared  at  the  window,  inquiring 
who  was  there. 
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"We  are,"  said  David.  "  Let  us  in, 
and  you'll  remember  us.  We  had  tea 
here  last  year,  and  a  thimdering  good 
tea  you  gave  us.  We  are  married 
now.  But  we've  punctured  our  tires, 
and  can't  get  home.  You  told  my 
wife  then,  you  know,  that  you'd 
always  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  for  a  lady  in  difficulties." 

"Mercy  on  me,  so  I  did!  I  remem- 
ber well  enough ,  too.  Married  !  Well, 
I  guessed  it  was  that  way,  and  my 
best  wishes  to  you,  and  it's  a  mercy 
I've  got  a  bit  of  ham  in  the  house. 
Just  wait  a  bit,  and  I'll  come  down." 

"Dear  old  soul!  Now,  I  wonder 
which  of  us  it  was  made  the  case  so 
plain  to  her  last  year?" 

"I  do  not  care  if  it  was  I.  Why 
should  I  have  minded  loving  you,  or 
showing  that  I  loved  you,  when  you'd 
done  yotir  best  to  make  me?  But, 
you  read  my  letter?" 

"Yes,  dear.     I  was  sorry." 

"  I  don't  want  pity." 

"  Sorry  for  myself  for  being  such  an 
ass.  But  I  think  the  whole  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  I  was  too  modest.  I 
think  so  much  of  you  that  I  did  not 
suppose  what  I  said  was  very  im- 
portant. And — and  it  isn't.  You  took 
me  for  better  or  worse,  and  you've 
got  to  keep  me.  Now  that  I  know  how 
I  hurt  you,  I  hope  I  sha'n't  hurt  you 
again.  But,  if  I  do,  you  must  bear  it, 
for  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go.  You 
must  make  the  best  of  me.  Be  fair, 
Mary.  I  never  said  I  wasn't  a  fool, 
did  I?" 

Mary's  firm  dignity  gave  way,  and 
she  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"Oh,  David,  you  are  delicious!" 
she  said. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
David.  "But  I'm  all  the  husband 
you've  got,  and  all  the  husband  you're 
going  to  have.  And,  if  I  vex  you,  you 
just  pitch  into  me,  and,  if  I'm  wrong, 


I'll  say  I'm  sorry,  and  I  won't  care 
who  hears  me." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  say  anything 
but  one  thing,"  said  Mary. 

"Well— what's  that?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  You  have  said  it 
plainly  enough.  Here's  the  old  wo- 
man." There  was  a  sound  of  drawn 
bolts,  and  a  glimmer  of  light,  and  the 
door  opened. 

"Am  I  to  come  in?"  said  David. 

"The  point  was,"  Mary  said,  de- 
murely, "  that  I  said  you  shotild 
not." 

"And  that  I  came  in  spite  of  it. 
I  understand.  Now,"  turning  to  the 
old  woman,  "you  said  something 
about  ham  and  eggs,  I  think." 

"And  cider,"  said  the  old  woman, 
beaming  at  them  with  the  love  of  all 
motherly  old  women  for  happy  lovers. 
"And  it  won't  be  more  than  ten  min- 
utes." 

It  was  not.  And  the  two  wel- 
comed the  barbaric  repast  with  appe- 
tites engendered  by  thirty  miles  of 
frosty  moonlight.  They  had  reached 
the  stage  of  bread  and  honey  before 
Mary  suddenly  asked: 

"And  what  did  you  do  with  Ed- 
ward Russell?" 

"I  left  him  in  the  drawing-room. 
I  told  him  to  wait  till  I  fetched  you, 
and  made  it  up.  I  did  not  know  it 
would  take  as  long  as  this." 

"What  had  he  to  do  with  us?" 

"I'd  said  things  before  him." 

"David!"  She  turned  a  flushed 
face  to  her  husband.  "David,  as  if 
people  mattered  when  we  under- 
stand!" 

"  Poor  old  '  crowd  '  !  I  hope  he's 
gone  comfortably  to  bed,  though," 
David  murmured. 

His  wife  scarcely  heard  these  words, 
and,  if  she  had  done  so,  was  far  too 
happy  to  feel  curious  as  to  their 
meaning. 


1^ 


*^  TTHAT  fellow  has  a  cast  in  his  eye." 

-■-      "That  is  because  he  is  a  theatrical-manager." 
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TAKE    HANDS   AND    PART    WITH    LAUGHTER 

nPHIS  is  the  night  that  we  part  forever, 
-■-      Thou  and  I,  whom  the  gods  are  mocking! 
Here,  in  the  crowd  of  the  careless-hearted, 
Our  two  hands  will  touch  for  a  moment, 
Our  two  mouths,  that  bum  for  each  other, 
Murmuring  worldly  words  we  mean  not. 

Why  are  thine  eyes  so  sad,  Beloved? 
Why  are  thy  lips  so  white  and  silent? 
Hear  how  my  laugh  rings  clear,  and  see  me 
Throned  as  queen  of  the  merry-makers! 
Laugh — ^for  the  pain  of  my  soul's  despairing! 
Love  is  too  awful  for  aught  but  laughter. 

Elba  Barker. 


1» 


THE   CONDOR    AND   THE    SPARROW 

A  CONDOR  stood  in  the  great  cage  at  the  Bronx  2k)ôlogical  Gardens,  and 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Malvolio  he  spread  his  massive  wings  that  he  might 
be  admired  of  the  populace. 

It  so  happened  that  a  perky  little  sparrow  had  entered  the  cage,  and  he 
ventured  to  address  the  condor. 

"Ain't  you  afraid  that  your  wings  will  freeze  that  way?  I  never  stretch 
my  wings  unless  I  am  flying.  If  you  don't  move,  people  will  think  you  are 
stuffed." 

At  these  impudent  remarks,  the  condor  was  much  incensed.  "  Do  you  not 
know,"  said  he,  '*that  I  can  fly  up  into  the  sky  until  I  look  as  small  as  you  are 
all  the  time,  and  I  can  then  drop  like  a  plummet  upon  my  prey  miles  below  me? 
I  am  the  most  admired  of  all  the  birds  in  this  cage,  for  I  am  the  strongest  and 
the  biggest;  while  as  for  you,  why,  I  don't  even  remember  to  have  seen  you 
before,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  those  on  the  outside  ever  notice  you." 
And  the  great  condor  slowly  folded  his  wings,  let  his  head  hang  limp  for  a 
moment,  and  then  straightened  it  up,  and  viewed  the  sparrow  with  fine  scorn. 

But  the  sparrow  was  pugnacious  by  heredity,  and,  although  he  could  not 
fight  so  big  a  bird  as  the  condor,  he  did  not  propose  to  be  silenced  by  him. 

**  It  is  true  that  I  am  small,"  said  he,  '*  and  it  is  true  that  no  visitors  admire 
me,  but  in  this  life  there  are  compensations  for  ever3rthing.  If  you  had  not 
been  so  large,  you  would  not  have  been  captured  to  form  Exhibit  A  of  this  col- 
lection; wlule,  if  you  were  as  small  as  I,  you  would  go  out  into  the  great  wide 
world— even  as  I  am  about  to  do." 

So  saying,  the  sparrow  flew  between  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  sight  in  the  mazes  of  the  wood. 

Charles  Battbll  Loomis. 
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GO,  Marigold,  poor  flower  that  caught 
My  lady's  fancy  for  a  day, 
And  ask  her  if  in  vain  IVe  sought 
To  teach  her  love,  as  she  has  taught 
A  score  of  hearts  to  own  her  sway. 

Tell  her  the  passion  of  my  thought  ; 
Tell  her  that  for  her  **Yes!"  I  pray; 
Oh,  bring  not  back  unwelcome  **Nayl" 
Go,  Marigold. 

She  flings  you  by,  since  I  have  naught 
But  love  wherewith  for  love  to  pay! 
Ah,  lady,  if  it  must  be  bought — 
Your  heart  so  curiously  wrought — 
With  Mammon's  coin,  I  can  but  say: 
"Go,  many  gold!" 

L.  T.  Newcross. 


THE    WAY    OF    THE    WORLD 


\7AN  ZANDT— Why  did  you  think  that  Jones  was  dead? 
^     Van  Zooks — I  heard  him  praised  so  highly. 


ê' 


TJUSBAND — If  I  can't  get  home  from  the  office  to-night,  I'll  send  you  a 
^  •*•    telegram. 

Wife — I  may  not  be  here  to  receive  it;  you'd  better  give  it  to  me  now. 


NO    PROBLEM 


^•'THE  play  was  bad,  wasn't  it?" 
^     "Yes;  positively  decent!" 


T^HE  dark  horse  is  the  nightmare  of  political  candidates. 
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WELL-WARRANTED   OBFUSCATION 

^^  TP  nothing  prevents,  I  expect  they'll  decide  to  take  me  to  the  asylum,  along 
-*•     about  the  last  of  the  week/'  pessimistically  said  the  proprietor  of  the  cor- 
ner grocery  at  AUegash,  addressing  the  baking-powder  drummer,  for  whom  he 
had  formed  something  of  a  liking. 

**  You  see,  I  went  over  into  the  adjoining  state,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  help 
collect  my  half-sister  Georgiana's  second  husband — ^who  got  considerably  pulled 
to  pieces  by  the  picker  in  the  twine-mill  to  which  he  was  attaching  a  labor-saving 
improvement  that  he  had  invented — ^and  to  help  settle  up  the  loose  ends  of  his 
affairs;  and  I  got  my  niece,  Daysey  Mayme  Snoddy — ^who  has  been  away  to 
boarding-school,  and  is  cultured  and  romantic,  and  all  such  as  that — ^to  keep 
the  books  here  for  me  during  my  absence. 

*' Well,  in  the  first  place,  she  used  this  fashionable  handwriting  that  looks 
like  a  string  of  fine-tooth  combs  with  three-sixteenths  of  their  fangs  knocked  out  ; 
and  then  she  worked  on  the  pages  of  my  account-books  in  the  up-to-date  manner 
in  which  educated  girls  turn  the  pages  when  they  write  letters — ^the  fourth  page 
first,  then  the  second,  next  the  first,  and  lastly  the  third.  Then,  to  fill  my  cup 
of  befuddlement  full,  she  used  her  refined  ideas  on  the  spelling  of  a  good  many 
of  the  names,  and  put  Smith  as  *Sm5rthe,'  Link  Brown  as  'Laimcelot  Browne,' 
Perry  Fifer  as  Terrhyn  Phypherre,'  and  Jim  Jones  as  'Ja3rmes  Joughnes;*  and 
to  spill  considerable  of  it  over  into  the  saucer,  as  it  were,  when  she  didn't  happen 
to  loiow  the  customer's  name,  she  just  jotted  down  his  most  prominent  peculiar- 
ity, and  let  it  go  at  that.  Thus,  we  have  a  ghrynde-stone  charged  to  a  phleg- 
matic man  whose  hair  had  been  cut  with  the  sheep-shears;  two  dozen  clothes- 
pins to  the  talkative  old  lady  with  a  wart  right  here;  a  plug  of  tobacco  to  a  lame 
man,  and  so  forth;  together  with  several  items  against  the  professor,  the  deacon, 
and  the  nice-looking  stranger  who  said  he'd  be  around  to  pay  the  last  of  next 
week.  Besides  all  this,  she  scented  the  whole  store  with  heliotrope,  made  eyes 
at  the  clerk  till  he  doesn't  know  yet  whether  he's  a-foot  or  on  horse-back,  and 
scornfully  declined  to  have  any  axle-grease,  yellow  calico,  or  hog-cholera  medi- 
cine sold  at  all. 

"  My  eyesight  ain't  what  it  used  to  be;  that  little  clerk  had  indigestion,  any- 
how. There  are  in  the  surrounding  region  about  sixty  different  sorts  of  pro- 
fessors; at  least  thirty  deacons  so  close-fisted  that  they  are  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  pay  anything  they  don't  have  to;  goodness  knows  how  many  nice-looking 
strangers;  folks  that  patronize  sheep-shears;  lame  men;  and  worthy  old  ladies 
with  warts;  and  any  self-respecting  Jones  would  fight  me  for  calling  him 
'Joughnes.'  In  consequence  of  all  of  which,  when  I  look  at  the  books  one  way, 
I  don't  know  but  I've  become  a  millionaire  in  two  short  weeks,  and,  when  I 
look  at  them  the  other  way,  I'm  dead  sure  I  am  going  over  the  last  hill  to  the 
poorhouse.  Day  before  yesterday  seems  like  to-morrow  to  me,  to-day  is  last 
Friday,  and  right  now  is  week  after  next.  I  am  continually  putting  things 
in  my  mouth,  mistaking  it  for  my  watch-pocket;  and,  at  times,  I  wake  up  in 
the  night  with  the  impression  that  I  am  my  own  stepson. 

"All  in  all,  I  can't  see  anjrthing  but  the  asylum  ahead  of  me.  If  they  do 
the  square  thing  by  me  there,  they'll  put  me  in  cell  13,  and  give  me  a  collection 
of  foreign  postage-stamps  to  assort  and  paste  in  a  book.  Come  around  and  see 
me;  I  don't  think  I'll  be  dangerous,  and  I  guess  likely  I'll  be  highly  amusing." 

Tom  p.  Morgan. 
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THE  METEMPSYCHOSIS  OF  THE 

OGDENS 

By  Edward  S.  Van  Zile 


**//  this  were  played  upon  the  stage  now^  I  could  condemn  it  as  an  impossible 
fiction." — Shakespeare. 


"I 


DON'T  wish  to   be  unjust    or 

tyrannical,  my  child,  but " 

"  But  you  are  both,  father," 
cried  Gwendolen  Ogden,  her  dark  eyes 
flashing  fire  as  they  noted  the  stubborn, 
relentless  expression  of  Richard  Og- 
den's  heavy,  immobile,  clean-shaven 
face. 

**I  must  say,  Gwendolen,  that  as  an 
only  child — "  began  Mr,  Ogden  anew. 

"But  you're  my  only  father,"  put 
in  Gwendolen,  argumentatively. 

"Sit  down,  girl,"  ordered  Ogden, 
peremptorily.  "We  must  talk  this 
out,  once  for  all.  I  can't  have  you 
striding  up  and  down  my  library  with 
your  hands  behind  your  back.  It's 
distinctly  unfeminine,  Gwendolen." 

The  tall,  handsome,  iieatly-tailored 
young  woman  threw  herself  into  an 
arm-chair,  and  turned  a  defiant  face 
toward  her  frowning  parent,  who  had 
withdrawn  his .  chair  from  the  desk 
at  which  he  had  been  writing  letters 
before  his  daughter  had  abruptly 
interrupted  his  privacy. 

"If  your  mother  had  lived — " 
Ogden  began  again,  on  a  new  tack. 

"But  mama  didn't  live,"  remarked 
the  girl,  blimtly  ''And  I  don't  see, 
father  what  that  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  at  all  I've  got  to  do  as  other 
girls  in  my  position  do.  You're  a  rich 
man,  father;  you've  told  me  so  your- 
self." 

"It's  hot  altogether  a  question  of 
money,  Gwendolen,"  said  her  father, 
in  an  explanatory  way   toying  rather 

Jaljr  1903— X 


nervously  with  a  quaint.  Oriental 
paper-weight  on  his  desk;  "it's — 
well,  it's  a  whole  lot  of  things.  1  dis- 
approve of  your  squandering  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  on  non- 
sense. Do  you  know  what  your 
luncheon  for  the  débutantes  cost? 
It  was  shocking,  my  dear,  actually 
shocking.  Your  horses,  dresses, 
traveling  expenses,  pocket-money  and 
'extras' — whatever  they  may  be — 
amount  to  an  enormous  sum.  every 
quarter.  I  make  you  a  handsome 
allowance,  and  what  do  you  do 
with  it?  You  throw  it  away  on  silly, 
useless  things,  just  because  fashion 
decrees  that  you  must  live  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  Have  you  no  independ- 
ence, no  originality,  Gwen?  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I'd  break  away 
from  the  conventional  ties  that  bind 
me  to  an  aimless  and  selfish  mode  of 
life,  and  do  something  worth  while 
in  this  world.  What  would  you  think 
of  your  father,  my  child,  if  I  should 
abandon  my  affairs  to  become  a  club 
lounger  and  golf  fiend?" 

Gwendolen's  clear-cut,  changeable 
face — she  resembled  her  mother  in 
coloring,  feature  and  bearing — dis- 
played the  mingled  astonishment  and 
annoyance  that  her  father's  words 
had  aroused  in  her  youthful  soul. 

"Would  you  like  to  have  me  learn 
type- writing,  father?  "  she  asked,  rather 
flippantly, 

"That's  not  fair,  Gwendolen."  com- 
mented her  father,  clutching  tightly 
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the  curiously  carved  paper-weight,  in 
his  effort  to  restrain  his  rising  anger. 
*'But  I  shotdd  like  to  have  you  dis- 
play more  common-sense  m  your 
general  mode  of  life.  Teas,  calls,  co- 
tillons, house-parties,  rides,  drives* 
dinners,  and — always  and  forever — 
flirtations;  these  make  up  your  ex- 
istence, my  child.  Do  you  consider  it 
a  noble  career  ?  And  now  you  come  to 
me  for  more  money — ^more  money  for 
what? — for  more  nonsense,  of  course. 
You  can't  blame  me,  Gwendolen,  for 
feeling  annoyed." 

There  had  come  a  blush  into  the 
girl's  cheeks,  and  her  dark  eyes 
glowed,   dangerously. 

"And  do  you  lead  a  noble  career, 
father?"  she  cried,  forced  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  filial  reverence  in  an  effort 
at  self-defense.  **  Is  the  formation  of 
a  new  trust  a  praiseworthy  achieve- 
ment? Is  the  increase  of  your  fortune 
by  another  million  anything  to  your 
credit?  What  I  spend  of  your  in- 
come is  a  bagatelle.  You  and  I, 
squandering  money  day  and  night, 
couldn't  check  the  increase  of  your 
wealth,  father.  But  you  devote  all 
your  time,  not  to  the  best  and  highest 
use  of  yotir  income,  but  to  the  quickest 
and  cleverest  increase  of  your  capital. 
If  my  career  is  silly,  as  you  say  it  is, 
father,  at  least  it  is  based  upon  the 
reasonable  proposition  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  too  much  pleasure  out 
of  life." 

"You  infer,  of  course,"  commented 
Mr.  Ogden,  coldly,  "that  it  is  not  im- 
possible to 'get  too  much  money  out 
of  business.  You  talk  like  a  socialist, 
Gwendolen.  Where  did  you  get  hold 
of  these  astonishing  theories  ?  " 

The  girl  stood  erect,  her  cheeks  still 
slightly  flushed,  but  the  gleam  of 
anger  gone  from  her  eyes. 

"I  have  no  theories,  father,"  she 
said,  wearily.  "I  merely  live  from 
day  to  day,  getting  what  fun  I  can 
out  of  life.  And  I'm  not  to  have  the 
money?  You  absolutely  refuse  to  ad- 
vance me  a  thousand,  father?  " 

The  frown  returned  to  Mr.  Ogden's 
brow,  and  he  again  nervously  clutched 
the  Oriental  paper-weight. 


"I  refuse  to  countenance  your  ex- 
travagance, Gwendolen,"  he  said, 
stubbornly.  "If  you  could  put  your- 
self in  my  place " 

*'She  can,  and  she  mustr*  came  a 
voice  from  nowhere,  that  filled  the 
library  like  a  clap  of  thimder  just 
above  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Richard  Ogden  dropped  the  Oriental 
paper-weight  as  if  it  had  burned  his 
hand,  and,  loi  beside  his  desk  stood  a 
tall,  shadowy  form,  vague  in  outline, 
but  sufficiently  real  to  fill  the  dis- 
traught souls  of  father  and  daughter 
with  dread  and  terror. 

"  The  decree  hath  gone  forth,*'  went 
on  the  voice,  more  subdued  now  than 
at  first,  but  none  the  less  horrifying, 
**the  decree  hath  gone  forth  that  ye  must 
change  bodies  for  a  season;  thou  who 
wast  Richard  the  father,  to  be  Gwendolen 
the  daughter;  and  thou  who  wast  Gwendo- 
len the  daughter,  to  be,  in  the  sight  of 
men,  Richard  the  father.  And  may 
your  eyes,  that  are  closed,  be  opened; 
and  may  the  wisdom  that  ye  lack  be 
yours,  when  the  time  for  thy  deliverance 
shall  be  at  haful.  Farewell!  farewell/ 
farewell!  " 

It  was  as  if  the  library-table  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  A  flash,  a 
clash;  then,  silence  and  a  faint  odor  of 
sandalwood  filled  the  room. 

In  her  father's  chair,  with  her  soul 
imprisoned  in  his  body,  sat  Gwendolen, 
gasping  for  breath. 

"A  fan,  father,"  she  murmtired; 
"and  water!" 

Richard  Ogden,  in  the  outward  seem- 
ing of  a  tall,  handsome  young  woman, 
stood  clasping  the  back  of  a  stately 
chair,  and  glaring  in  amazement  and 
horror  at  his  daughter — or  was  it 
himself?  His  mind  was  too^  con- 
fused to  grasp  at  once  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  imcanny  visitation  that 
had  begotten  a  miniattire  thunder- 
storm and  a  stupendous  miracle  in  his 
library. 

"  It  was  that  infernal  paper-weight," 
he  muttered,  striving  to  loosen  Gwen- 
dolen's tight-fitting  jacket,  while  he 
gazed  gloomily  at  the  pale,  heavy  face 
of  Richard  Ogden. 

"Did  you  ever  read  *Vice  Versa', 
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father?"  he  presently  heardGwendolen 
asking,  in  his  discarded  voice. 

**  No,  but  I've  seen  *  A  Message  from 
Mars  ',  "  he  replied,  fltishing  angrily  at 
the  high  pitch  of  his  voice.  **  Why  do 
you  wear  your  gowns  so  tight,  Gwen- 
dolen ?  I  ' ve  always  warned  you  against 
it,  and  now  I  know  it's  destroying  your 
health.  No  wonder  you're  so  flighty 
and  unreasonable." 

The  heavy,  unmelodious  sobs  of  an 
old  man  came  from  the  chair  by  the 
desk,  and  Richard  Ogden  was  dis- 
gusted to  see  what  an  undignified  ex- 
hibition his  daughter  was  making  of 
him. 

"  I'm  no  more  flighty  than  you  are," 
expostulated  Gwendolen,  in  the  heavy 
basso  that  her  father  had  heretofore* 
been  proud  of.  "Why  don't  you  sit 
down,  father,  and  stop  fussing  with  that 
gown?     You'll  ruin  it,  if  you  keep  on." 

To  be  thus  chided  in  his  own  voice 
and  by  his  own  daughter  was  too  much 
for  old  Ogden's  nerves,  and  he  sank 
awkwardly  into  a  chair,  a  great  long- 
ing for  trousers  sweeping  over  him. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it, 
my  child?"  he  cried,  in  a  high  treble 
that  jarred  upon  his  exposed  nerves. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  take  up  social  set- 
tlement work,"  he  heard  his  deep  voice 
saying,  sarcastically.  "There's  the 
Vanderheydens'  ball  to-morrow  night. 
Oh,  father,  I  was  looking  forward  to  it 
so  eagerly!  You  won't  want  to  go — 
and  I  can't." 

Again  an  old  man's  sobs,  inspired  by 
a  young  girl's  despair,  came  to  him 
from  the  desk. 

"Maybe,"  suggested  Ogden,  gazing 
down  with  surprise  and  admiration  at 
his  daughter's  beautiful  hands,  "  maybe 
we'll  be — er — ^readjusted  by  that  time, 
little  girl.  Just  what  did  that — er — 
electrical  disturbance  say  ?  Do  you  re- 
call its — ot  his — exact  words,  Gwen- 
dolen?" 

A  cold  chill  ran  down  the  speaker's 
beautiful  back.  From  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular came  a  grave,  deep,  sonorous 
voice,  saying: 

"May  your  eyes  that  are  closed  be 
opened;  and  may  the  wisdom  that  ye  lack 
he  yours,  when  the  time  for  thy  deliver* 


ance  shall  be  at  hand!  Farewell!  fare- 
well! farewell!'* 

**Stop!"  shouted  Richard  Ogden,  in 
his  daughter's  most  imperious  tones. 
J*  Come  back!  I  wish  to  talk  to  you. 
I'll  give  you  a  hundred  for — er — 
Oriental— er — missions,  if  you'll  stop 
fooling,  and — change  us  back.  Do 
you  hear  me?" 

But  there  came  no  answer  to  this 
cry  of  despair.  The  only  sound  in  the 
library  arose  from  Gwendolen's  hyster- 
ical, hoarse  sobs. 

Ogden  sat,  motionless  and  silent, 
gazing  down  musingly  at  the  rich  jew- 
els, upon  his  daughter's  patrician  hand. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  reali- 
zation came  to  hinx  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  money. 

"Oh,  father!"  he  heard  his  own  voice 
exclaiming,  presently,  "I've  got.such  a 
queer,  nervous  feeling.  Would  you — 
that  is,  would  I — or  would  we  both,  do 
you  think ?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Gwendolen?" 
he  asked,  pettdantly,  as  his  voice  re- 
mained silent. 

"I  mean,  father,"  said  the  girl,  sit- 
ting erect  in  her  chair,  and  crossing  her 
father's  legs  in  a  characteristic  way, 
"I  mean  that  I  feel  just  as  if  I'd  like 
to  smoke  one  of  your  cigars.  I  im- 
agine that  it  would  quiet  my — or, 
rather,  your — nerves.  Would  it  jar 
you  too  much,  father,  to  see  me  smok- 
ing?" 

"Nothing'U  ever"  jar  me  again," 
piped  the  old  man,  in  sad  falsetto. 
"  Light  up,  won't  you?  I'd  join  you, 
little  girl,  if  I  dared;  but,  somehow,  I 
don't  feel  quite  up  to  it." 

Father  and  daughter  watched  each 
other  furtively,  during  the  next  few 
moments,  oppressed  by  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  situation,  and  each  curious 
regarding  the  other's  thoughts.  After 
cltraisily  lighting  her  cigar,  Gwendolen 
had  sunk  back  in  her  father's  chair, 
and  was  blowing  smoke  into  the  air 
with  the  manner  of  one  who  is  keenly 
enjoying  the  indulgence  of  a  bad  habit. 
Not  far  away  sat  her  father,  gazing  at 
her  enviously  with  her  own  big,  dark, 
melancholy  eyes,  through  which  shone 
the  sotd  of  a  querulous  old  man  who 
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had  been  forced  by  a  cruel  fate  to  do 
his  smoking  vicariously. 

**Do  you — er — do  you  like  it, 
Gwen?*'  he  asked,  presently,  smooth- 
ing his  daughter's  luxuriant  hair  back 
from  his  throbbing  brow. 

"It's  very  quieting,"  admitted  the 
giri,  gazing  discontentedly  at  her 
father's  pudgy  hand  as  she  knocked 
the  ashes  from  her  weed.  "But  are 
we  dreaming,  or  awake,  father? 
Isn't  it  marvelous  how  calmly  we 
have  taken  it?" 

"It  would  be  such  bad  form,  my 
child,  to  make  a  fuss  about  it,"  re- 
marked Ogden,  in  his  daughter's  most 
conventional  tones.  Then,  he  arose 
and  began  to  pace  the  library,  nerv- 
ously. 

"I  can't  have  you  striding  up  and 
down  my  library  with  yotir  hands 
behind  your  back,"  he  heard  his  own 
voice  repeating,  sarcastically,  be- 
tween puffs;  "it's  distinctly  unfemi- 
nine,  father." 

"That  won't  do,  Gwendolen,"  he 
cried,  angrily,  striking  the  highest 
note  of  her  conversational  pitch.  "  We 
mustn't  throw  stones  at  each  other 
now,  or  the  situation  will  become  ac- 
tually unbearable.  Does  anybody 
dine  with  us  this  evening,  daughter?" 

"The  Marmaduke  Mortimers,  Teddy 
Langdon  and  Evelyn  de  Peyster," 
answered  the  girl,  with  a  hoarse  groan. 

"It's  horrible!"  piped  the  old  man, 
tripping  over  his  skirt  as  a  thought 
struck  him,  and  he  hurried  toward  his 
desk. 

"Where's  that  diabolical  paper- 
weight, Gwen?"  he  asked,  fever- 
ishly, gazing  searchingly  at  the  car- 
pet. "I  dropped  it  right  here  just  as 
the  storm  struck  us." 

"It's  gone!"  groaned  Gwendolen, 
laying  aside  her  cigar,  uncrossing  her 
father's  legs,  and  peering  at  the  floor 
with  hopeless  old  eyes. 

"Yes,  it's  gone,"  admitted  her 
father,  tripping  back  to  his  chair 
without  stumbling  over  his  gown. 
"I  don't  suppose  there's  any  use 
offering  a  reward  for  it." 

"No,"  growled  his  daughter,  gloom- 
ily.    "  Our  money  won't  help  us  much 


to  get  out  of  this  scrape,  I  fear, 
father." 

*'Our  money?"  repeated  Ogden,  in 
a  falsetto  that  implied  suspicion 

"Well,"  he  heard  his  own  voice  say, 
reflectively,  "I  suppose  it's  really 
your  money,  father;  but  I'll  have  to 
look  after  it,  won't  I?  That  is,  of 
course,  until  we  recover,  so  to  speak." 

"But,"  murmured  old  Ogden.  clasp- 
ing his  beautiful  hands  with  a  gesture 
characteristic  of  his  daughter,  and 
then  tightening  his  fists,  remembering 
who  he  was,  "but,  my  dear  child,  the 
thing  is  impossible.  Of  course,  with 
my  advice,  you  might  run  my  affairs 
for  a  time.  But  how  am  I  going  to 
attend  to  your  matters?  It's  going 
to  be  very  awkward  for  both  of  us. 
I  can't  dance." 

Richard  Ogden  had  never  before 
heard  his  own  voice  ring  out  with  so 
hearty  a  laugh  as  now  vibrated 
through  the  library.  He  was  an- 
noyed, and  justly  so,  at  his  daughter's 
ill-timed  hilarity. 

"What  ails  you,  Gwendolen?"  he 
cried,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "Do 
you  consider  this  affair  a  laughing 
matter?  Just  wait  until  you  get  a 
twinge  of  rheumatism — I've  had  sev- 
eral attacks  of  it  to-day — and  you'll 
wonder  where  the  joke  comes  in. 
There  !     What 's  the  matter  now  ?  '  ' 

The  girl  was  weeping  noisily,  al- 
most boisterously. 

"How '11  we  get  through  dinner, 
father?"  she  cried,  in  the  pathetic 
tones  of  an  old  man  in  sore  distress  of 
mind.  "We'll  have  to  be  very,  very 
careful,  or  they'll  think  we're — ^we're 
very  much  changed." 

"Well,  we  are,"  purred  Ogden, 
playfully.  "So  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, I'm  not  sure  that  it  isn't  a 
change  for  the  better,  Gwen.  Am  I 
to  flirt  with  Teddy  Langdon  at 
dinner?" 

"  How  inconsistent  you  are,  father!" 
growled  the  girl,  in  Ogden's  gruffest 
tones.  "A  while  ago,  you  were  ac- 
cusing me  of  the  sin  of  frivolity, 
and  now,  I  actually  believe,  you  look 
forward  to  a  dinner-party  and  a  chance 
to— to " 
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"I  don't  wonder  that  you  can't 
finish  the  sentence,*'  murmured  her 
father,  wearily.  **I  think  we'll  both 
be  crazy  before  to-morrow  if  that 
diabolical  electric  distiu-bance  doesn't 
return  to-night.  By  the  way,  Gwen, 
I  wish  you'd  light  another  cigar. 
I  think  it  rather  soothes  my  nerves 
to  see  you  smoke." 


II 


"It's  an  amazing  situation,"  re- 
marked Gwendolen,  musingly,  in  her 
father's  deep  basso,  as  she  lighted  a 
match.  **Here  I  sit,  smoking  your 
cigars,  father,  in  order  to  quiet  your 
nerves,  or  mine,  or,  perhaps,  both. 
But  are  you  grateful  to  me  for  puffing 
tobacco  in  your  behalf?  No,  father; 
you  show  no  consideration  for  my 
feelings.  You  threaten  me  with  a 
return  of  your  rheimiatism,  and, 
rather  brazenly,  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
of  one  of  my  flirtations.  It  is  un- 
bearable.    Well,   James?" 

The  butler,  a  typical  lackey  of  the 
Anglo-American  school,  murmured  an 
apology  for  his  intrusion. 

"But,  Mr.  Ogden,  it's  this  way, 
sir.  The  hexpert,  so  to  speak,  sir, 
from  the  helectric  company,  has  come 
to  hexamine  the  bells  and  lights,  Mr. 
Ogden,  the  same  being  hout  of  border, 
as  hit  were.  'E  was  sayin'  as  'ow 
'e'd  like  to  begin  'ere,  sir,  with  yotir 
permission,  Mr.  Ogden." 

"Send  him  here  at  once,  James," 
ordered  Gwendolen,  in  her  father's 
usual  peremptory  manner.  "You 
needn't  follow  him,  James." 

"Very  good,  sir.  'E'U  be  'ere  at 
once,   sir." 

With  that,  the  butler  retired,  and 
Richard  Ogden  sprang  to  Gwendo- 
len's feet  in  consternation. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  he 
piped,  shrilly,  glaring  at  his  outward 
presentment  with  his  daughter's  ex- 
pressive eyes,  now  aglow  with  an  old 
man's  anger.  "Haven't  you  had 
enough  electric  tomfoolery  for  one 
day,  girl?  Do  you  wish  to  have  this 
thing  get  into  the  newspapers?    An 


electrical  expert,  indeed! — the  last 
man  on  earth  I'd  care  to  see  me  in 
this — er — ^undignified  female  costume! 
Are  you  mad,  Gwendolen?" 

"Sit  down  and  keep  cool,  papa," 
commanded  the  girl,  gruffly.  "Do 
you  think  that  I'm  going  to  toddle 
around  in  your  body  for  an  indefinite 
period  if  the  transposition  was  really 
caused  by  an  electrical  disturbance? 
If  you'll  keep  quiet  and  try  to  act  like 
a  perfect  lady,  I'll  ask  this  expert  a 
few  questions  that  may  help  us,  father, 
to  become  readjusted.     Ah,  here  he  is." 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mr.  Ogden," 
began  the  thin-faced,  keen-eyed  elec- 
trician, deferentially,  as  he  approached 
the  library-table,  glancing  at  the  bulbs 
above  it.  "There's  nothing  much  to 
be  done,  sir,  I  imagine.  You  have 
had  no  trouble  with  the  system  here- 
tofore?" 

"None  at  all,"  answered  Gwendo- 
len, with  her  father's  most  pompous 
manner.  "This  is  the  first  time  that 
we've  had  any  serious  disturbance — 
that  is,  any  electrical — ^as  I  was  say- 
ing  " 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  say- 
ing," muttered  her  father,  angrily;  and 
the  electrician  cast  a  glance  of  sur- 
prise at  a  beautiftd  young  woman 
whose  garb  was  conventional  but 
whose  manners  seemed  to  be  eccentric. 

"What  I  wished  to  ask  you,"  re- 
commenced Gwendolen,  waving  one 
of  her  father's  fat  hands  in  the  air,  as 
if  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  that  she 
had  sptm,  "what  I  wished  to  ask  you, 
sir,  was,  not  what  is  the  matter  with 
our  electric  lights,  but  what ?" 

"Gwen!"  cried  the  outward  seem- 
ing of  Gwendolen,  in  a  warning  fal- 
setto. Again,  there  came  a  gleam  of 
astonishment  to  the  electrician's  eyes 
as  he  glanced  furtively  at  the  tailor- 
made  girl,  whose  nerves,  more  than 
the  electric  lights,  seemed  to  be  in 
need  of  an  expert. 

"What  I  was  about  to  say,"  went 
on  the  girl,  emphasizing  the  note  of 
stubbornness  in  her  father's  voice, 
"was  that  in  the  practice  of  your  pro- 
fession, sir,  you  must  meet  with  curi- 
ous electrical  phenomena  that  science 
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has  not  been  able,  as  yet,  wholly  to 
explain.*' 

**In  a  meastire,  that  is  true,  sir/* 
admitted  the  electrician,  leaning 
against  the  Ubrary-table,  and  gazing  at 
Mr.  Ogden,  as  he  supposed,  with  the 
expression  of  a  speciaUst  who  is 
pleased  to  find  a  layman  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  details  of  his  specialty. 
"Theoretically,  there  is  much  that  is 
mysterious  about  the  force  that  we 
call  electricity.  Practically,  we  have 
Uttle  to  learn  about  it.  It  is  very 
much,  sir,  as  if  we  had  made  a  slave 
of  a  giant  whose  origin,  nature  and 
general  disposition  we  didn't  know 
much  about.*' 

**Very  well  put,  sir,"  piped  the  old 
man,  showing  his  daughter's  teeth  in 
an  appreciative  snûle. 

"A  handsome  girl,"  thought  the  ex- 
pert, ''but  extremely  queer.  I  sup- 
pose it's  due  to  the  kind  of  life  she 
leads." 

He  was  recalled  to  the  subject  under 
discussion  by  Ogden's  voice,  inspired 
by  Gwendolen's  forlorn  hope. 

*'Did  you  ever,  sir,  hear  of  elec- 
tricity having  any  psychical  influence 
or  power?  In  other  words,  could  an 
electric  shock  change,  or  in  any  way 
modify,  an  individual's  personality, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily?" 

** What's  the  old  man  driving  at?" 
the  electrician  asked  himself.  Then, 
he  said,  aloud:  *'I  have  never  gone 
into  the  subject  of  the  psychical  sig- 
nificance of  electricity — if  it  has  any. 
An  electric  shock  could  not  readily 
alter  a  personality,  of  course,  although 
it  might  temporarily  bring  about  an 
apparent,  but  superficial,  change  in 
an  individual's  character." 

''That's  it!  That's  the  thing  in  a 
nutshell!"  cried  Ogden,  in  tones  that 
Gwendolen  realized  she  had  used  only 
in  moments  of  unusual  enthusiasm. 
'  '  Temporary  !  superficial  !  apparent, 
not  real!  That's  it!  Now,  what  do 
you.  think  you  could  do  about  it?  I 
mean " 

The  electrician  was  gazing  at  what 
appeared  to  be  an  excited  young  wo- 
man, with  eyes  that  were  big  with 
astonishment.     He  had  never  heard 


any  gossip  to  the  effect  that  Richard 
Ogden  and  his  daughter  were  eccentric  ; 
but,  surely,  they  were  acting  at  pres- 
ent in  a  most  unconventional,  even 
flighty,  way. 

"What  my  daughter  intended  to 
ask,"  put  in  Gwendolen,  again  assum- 
ing her  father's  most  pompous  bear- 
ing, "was  this:  Suppose  that  an 
electrical  disturbance  had  forced  its 
way  into  an  erstwhile  happy  house- 
hold  " 

"Rubbish!"  mtirmured  her  father, 
waving  a  dainty  hand  in  the  air,  pro- 
testingly. 

"Be  quiet,  girl!"  commanded  Gwen- 
dolen, curtly.  "As  I  was  saying,  had 
forced  Its  way  into  an  erstwhile  happy 
household,  to  the  effect  that " 

"That  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the 
first  last,"  piped  her  father,  shrilly; 
"what  wotdd  you  do,  then,  sir?  I 
ask  you  confidentially — ^you  won't  be 
quoted,  sir — what  would  you  do  under 
such  circumstances  ?  '  ' 

A  frightened  expression  had  come 
into  the  electrician's  thin,  pale  face,  as 
these  questions  had  been  hiu-led  at 
him  by  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who 
seemed  to  be  laboring  under  some  in- 
ternal excitement  that  caused  her 
voice  to  tremble,  her  cheeks  to  flush, 
and  her  dark  eyes  to  flash. 

"Won't  you  be  seated,  sir?"  asked 
Gwendolen,  pointing  a  pudgy  finger 
toward  a  chair.  The  electrician  was 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  this  invitation, 
for  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  bit  faint. 

"You  were  about  to  say?"  queried 
the  expert,  gazing  interrogatively  at 
him  whom  he  supposed  to  be  Mr. 
Richard  Ogden. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,"  began  Gwen- 
dolen, impressively,  having  learned  by 
this  time  how  to  use  her  father's  voice 
most  effectively,  "  I  was  about  to  say 
— and  I  trust,  my  daughter,  I  shall 
not  be  interrupted — ^that  to  a  rising 
young  electrician  there  could  come 
nothing  more  gratifying  than  a  new, 
tmprecedented  professional  problem, 
especially  if,  in  its  solution,  there  lay 
a  large  stmi  of  money." 

"Very  good!"  cried  old  Ogden,  in  a 
kind  of  whistle. 
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"  But  it's  the  stiffest  thing  you  ever 
tackled,  sir/'  went  on  Gwendolen, 
shaking  her  father's  fist  at  an  imagi- 
nary adversary. 

"  It's  a  dandy,  in  its  way,  sir,"  gig- 
gled the  old  man,  nervously. 

The  electrician  shifted  his  feet  un- 
easily, and  then  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  firmly,  "but 
my  time  is  not  my  own.  Will  it  take 
you  long,  Mr.  Ogden,  to  give  me  the 
necessary  data?" 

"We  haven't  got  'em  I"  cried  the  old 
man,  clasping  Gwendolen's  hands  to- 
gether, in  a  hopeless  kind  of  way. 
"There  was  a  roar  and  a  flash — and 
there  you  are.  If  you  call  that  data,  I 
don't.  But  you're  welcome  to  what 
we  know,  sir." 

"  Will  you  permit  me,  my  daughter, 
to  take  charge  of  this  matter?"  asked 
Gwendolen,  grufily.  Then,  she  turned 
her  father's  heavy,  immobile  face 
toward  the  electrician. 

"Our  difiiculty  lies  just  here,  sir!" 
she  went  on.  "If  we  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  you  will  doubt  our  sanity. 
If  we  suppress  a  part  of  the  truth,  your 
assistance  can  be  of  no  service  to  us. 
You  have,  doubtless,  a  scientific  mind. 
Your  mental  attitude,  of  course,  is 
one  of  indifl^erence,  or  even  mockery, 
toward  phenomena  not  recognized  as 
coming  within  the  ken  of  science." 

"No  such  phenomena,  Mr.  Ogden, 
exist  in  these  enlightened  days. 
Many  of  the  greatest  scientists  in  the 
world  have  become  interested,  of  late, 
in  manifestations  that  were  thought 
to  be,  a  few  years  ago,  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  sane  investigator.  Even 
ghosts  are  now  being  studied  by  a 
society  composed  of  men  famous  in 
various  departments  of  science." 

The  electrician  spoke  with  the  air 
of  one  whose  scientific  specialty  had 
not  tended  to  narrow  his  mind. 

"But  you've  never  hapfjened  to 
hear  of  a  spectral  old  man  in  black  in 
your  profession?  "  piped  up  Mr.  Ogden, 
eagerly,  much  to  lus  daughter's  an- 
noyance. 

"I'm  glad,"  the  latter  hastened  to 
say,  in  her  father's  most  superior  man- 
ner, "I'm  glad,  sir,  that  you  hold  such 


a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  scien- 
tific problems  of  the  day.  I  am  much 
inclined  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
you;  for  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  my 
daughter  and  myself  are  in  sore  need 
of  advice." 

"  You  see,  it  wouldn't  be  likely,  sir," 
suggested  old  Ogden,  with  a  girlish 
giggle,  **it  wouldn't  be  at  all  likely 
that  my  daughter  and  I  should  both 
go  crazy  at  the  same  moment." 

"  Gwendolen! "  exclaimed  his  daugh- 
ter, reprovingly. 

The  electrician  had  risen  to  his  feet, 
and  was  again  glancing  at  his  watch. 

"I  can  see,  Mr.  Ogden,"  he  said, 
addressing  Gwendolen,  without  know- 
ing it,  "I  can  see  that  you  have  much 
to  tell  me  that  must  be  of  the  most  in- 
tense interest  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point. But,  as  I  said  before,  my  time 
is  not  my  own.  I  am  at  leisure  in  the 
evening.  If  you  should  care  to  con- 
stdt  me  professionally  in  this  matter,  I 
could  call  upon  you  at  any  time  before 
midnight.  As  it  is,  I  miist  take  my 
departure  at  once." 

"  Come  back  at  eleven  to-night,  will 
you?  "  cried  old  Ogden^  like  a  drowning 
person  catching  at  a  straw. 

"  If  it  would  be  convenient  for  you 
to  return  at  eleven,"  suggested  Gwen- 
dolen, getting  awkwardly  to  her  father's 
feet,  "we  should  be  much  pleased  to 
lay  before  you,  sir,  a  most  amazing 
problem,  the  solution  of  which,  as  I 
said  before,  would  greatly  redound  to 
yotir  financial  benefit,  though,  under 
the  circumstances,  of  coiu-se,  it  could 
add  nothing  to  yotir  fame." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  electrician, 
bowing  stiffly.  "I  shall  be  here,  sir, 
at  eleven  to-night,  sharp.  Good  day, 
sir.     Good  day.  Miss  Ogden." 

Thereupon,  he  hurried  from  the 
library,  concealing,  as  best  he  could, 
his  relief  at  making  his  escape.  In  the 
hall,  he  came  upon  the  butler. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  Mr. 
Ogden 's  service?"  asked  the  electri- 
cian, abruptly. 

The  butler  drew  himself  up  haught- 
ily, and  gazed  with  cold  displeasure  at 
his  inquisitor.  "  Hi've  'ad  the  honor  of 
serving  Mr.  Ogden  for  the  past  five 
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years/*  he  answered,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  is  poUte  rather  by  habit  than 
inclination. 

"Rather  peculiar,  aren't  they? — 
Ogden  and  his  daughter.  Somewhat 
eccentric,  I  mean." 

The  butler  threw  open  the  front 
door  with  exaggerated  ceremony. 

*•  Hi  find  them  very  congenial,  sir," 
answered  the  loyal  servant,  freezingly. 
**  Hi  trust  that  you  will  not  find  it  nec- 
essary to  return,  sir." 

**0h,  yes,  James,"  remarked  the 
electrician,  a  dry  smile  playing  about 
his  thin  lips,  as  he  passed  out;  "  I  shall 
be  back  at  eleven  to-night — by  ap- 
pointment." 

Ill 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful,"  grumbled  Gwendolen, 
leaning  back  heavily  in  her  father's 
chair,  as  she  felt  a  twince  of  his  pre- 
dicted rheumatism. 

•*Well,  whose  fault  was  it?"  asked 
her  father,  in  a  shrill,  accusatory  voice. 
•*  You  did  all  the  talking,  didn't  you?" 

**  Not  all  of  it,"  protested  his  daugh- 
ter, in  a  melancholy  basso. 

**But  he  looked  at  you  as  if  he 
thought  you  were  crazy,"  piped  Og- 
den, indiscreetly. 

"And  how  did  he  look  at  you, 
father?  He'll  tell  his  wife  at  dinner 
that  the  famous  society  success,  Gwen- 
dolen Ogden,  is  the  weirdest,  most 
eccentric  yoimg  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened. Frankly,  father,  you  make 
an  absurd  person  of  me." 

**And  what  do  you  make  of  me, 
Gwendolen?"  cried  the  old  man,  kick- 
ing petulantly  at  the  air  with  a  dainty 
little  foot  that  pleased  his  eye,  despite 
his  annoyance.  **Do  you  wish  to 
know?  It's  a  caricature,  that's  all  it 
is.  You  deliberately  exaggerate  all 
my  delicate  little  peculiarities.  That's 
what  startled  that  electrician,  and 
made  him  take  to  flight.  You  always 
put  the  loud  pedal  on  my  rather  melo- 
dious voice,  and  what's  the  resiilt? 
You  make  me  sotmd,  so  to  speak,  ex- 
plosive. When  you  become  emphatic, 
I  appear  to  thunder.     And  you  use  my 


gestures  badly,  Gwen.  I  have  never 
before  this  black  day,  during  a  long 
Ufe  of  dignified  self-poise,  acted  like  a 
feverish  Frenchman  suiBEering  from 
acute  dyspepsia." 

**  Father  1"  growled  the  girl,  protest- 
ingly. 

**I  tell  you,  Gwendolen,"  continued 
Mr.  Ogden,  in  a  trembling  falsetto, 
**  that  you  mustn't  exaggerate  me,  as  it 
were,  or  you'll  make  me  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  whole  world.  I'm  not  a 
high-strung  old  donkey,  with  kittenish 
ways.  Kindly  bear  that  in  mind,  my 
daughter.  That  electrical  expert  has 
gone  away  from  here  with  a  very 
curious  impression  of  Richard  Ogden; 
you  may  be  sure  of  that,  Gwendolen." 

"And  what  do  you  supppose,  father, 
he  thinks  of  me — of  Gwendolen  Og- 
den?" asked  the  girl,  gruffly,  striking 
the  desk  with  her  father's  clenched 
fist.  **Do  you  think  you're  a  great — 
well,  a  great  actress,  I  suppose  I  should 
say?  Did  you  catch  the  expression 
in  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  you, 
thinking  you  were  I?  Really,  father, 
you  were  awfully  funny.  If  it  wasn't 
for  the  horror  of  the  frightftd  plight 
we're  in,  I  could  laugh  now  at  the  way 
you  acted.  That  hysterical  giggle  of 
yours,  father!  You  must  struggle 
against  it  !  Try  to  be  brave  and  strong, 
and  don't  give  way  to  it.  It  makes 
me  seem  insane,  I'll  admit  that  it's 
good  form,  at  present,  to  be  enthusi- 
astic and  vivacious,  but  you  mustn't 
become  delirious,  father.  You  actu- 
ally looked,  at  times,  like  a  beautiful 
young  woman  laughing  madly  at  a 
nightmare." 

Ogden  sat  gazing  moodily  at  his 
daughter's  fair  hands,  folded  wearily 
in  his  lap.  He  was  sufficiently  just 
by  nature  to  admit  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  his  daughter's  accusa- 
tion. He  realized  that  he  had,  as  it 
were,  gone  to  extremes  as  a  yotmg 
woman,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
near  future  struck  a  chill  to  his  bosom. 

"We  must  hold  a  rehearsal  before 
we  dress  for  dinner,"  he  remarked, 
in  Gwendolen's  quietest  tones. 
"Ring  for  James,  won't  you,  Gwen? 
And,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  roar  at 
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him  as  if  he  were  deaf.  And  don't 
be  always  tugging  at  my  collar  and 
cuffs.  It  looks  flighty — suggests  a 
symptom  of  paresis,  in  fact/' 

The  butler  entered  the  Ubrary  hur- 
riedly. Despite  his  haughty  rejection 
of  the  electrician's  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Ogden  and  his  daughter  were  eccentric, 
James  was  annoyed  and  somewhat  wor- 
ried by  the  impression  they  had  made 
upon  the  keen-eyed  expert. 

"You  showed  the  man  out?"  quer- 
ied Gwendolen,  in  her  father's  calmest 
manner.  **What  did  he  say  to  you, 
James?" 

The  butler,  for  once  in  his  phleg- 
matic life,  showed  embarrassment,  to 
hide  which  he  answered  too  hastily  for 
discretion. 

"'E  showed  a  tendency,  so  to 
speak,  sir,  to  be  himpudent.  'Is  re- 
marks, Mr.  Ogden,  spnmg,  hif  you'll 
permit  me  the  suggestion,  from  the 
henvy  of  the  lower  classes." 

"But  this  electrician,  James,"  ob- 
jected Gwendolen,  pompously,  anxious 
to  draw  the  butler  out,  **  this  electrician 
is  not  one  of  the  lower  classes.  He  is 
a  highly  intelligent  and  well-educated 
specialist,  drawing  a  large  salary  for 
his  scientific  attainments." 

The  butler  drew  himself  up  stiffly. 
"'E's  no  gentleman,  sir.  I  hassure 
you,  'e's  no  gentleman." 

"James,"  piped  up  Mr.  Ogden,  grow- 
ing impatient  at  his  daughter's  cross- 
questioning,  "James,  did  you  take  the 
exact  time  of  that — er — ^that  little 
thunder-storm  this  afternoon?" 

The  butler  could  not  refrain  from  a 
gasp  of  astonishment  when  he  turned, 
as  he  imagined,  toward  his  employer's 
daughter. 

"Thunder-storm,  Miss  Ogden?"  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  unusual  display  6f 
animation.  "  Hif  you'll  be  so  good  as 
to  permit  me  to  say  so,  miss,  there 
'asn't  been  a  cloud  in  the  sky  to-day." 

"You  heard  nothing  about  an  hour 
ago?  no  crash?  You  saw  no  light- 
ning?" Mr.  Ogden  was  using  Gwen- 
dolen's voice  at  the  top  notch. 

"  No,  miss,"  answered  James,  tm- 
easily,  fearing  to  offend  his  fair  in- 
quisitor. 


''That  will  do,  James,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, waving  a  pudgy  hand  toward 
the  door;  **  you  may  go." 

The  butler  strode  from  the  library, 
agitation  in  his  face  and  bearing.  The 
astounding  suspicion  had  come  to  him 
that  the  electrician  might  have  had 
some  reasonable  cause  for  his  pecuhar 
remarks. 

**What  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  did  you  do  that  for,  father?" 
grumbled  Gwendolen,,  her  father's 
heavy  face  flushed  with    annoyance. 

"The  trouble  is,"  cried  old  Ogden, 
like  a  petulant  girl,  "the  trouble  is  that 
you  think  you're  brighter  than  I  am, 
Gwendolen.  You  act  as  if  I'd  lost  my 
mind,  as  well  as  my  body.  What  I 
wished  to  find  out  was  whether  that — 
er— electrical  disturbance  was  general 
or  only  local.  You  seem  to  mistrust 
my  ability  to  do  and  say  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment,  my  child. 
There  you  are,  tugging  at  my  cuffs 
again.  What  ails  you,  Gwendolen? 
Can't  you  wear  my  garments  in  a 
quiet  and  gentlemanly  manner?" 

"Will  the  pot  kindly  quit  calling  the 
kettle  black?"  protested  the  girl, 
gruffly.  '  *  Just  look  at  my  hair,  father  ! 
You've  pushed  it  all  out  of  shape,  try- 
ing to  rub  a  little  sense  into  yotir 
head." 

"Into  your  head,  you  mean,"  re- 
torted her  father,  gigghng  again. 
"  But,  really,  Gwendolen,  these  recrim- 
inations must  cease.  We  must  learn 
to  take  each  other  calmly.  It's  nearly 
time  to  dress  for  dinner." 

"I  shall  dine  as  I  am,"  growled 
Gwendolen,  curtly. 

"But  you  can't,"  said  old  Ogden, 
rather  hysterically.  **  It  is  your  duty, 
my  daughter,  to  keep  up  my  position. 
I  forbid  you  to  receive  oxir  guests  in  a 
business  suit.  It  would  awaken  sus- 
picion, at  once." 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear, 
daddy?"  asked  the  girl,  with  a  hoarse 
chuckle. 

"What  I  have  on,"  answered  her 
father,  in  a  sharp  falsetto.  "  It's  a 
becoming  costtmie,  isn't  it?" 

"So  is  mine — or,  rather,  yours, 
father.     You  always  did  look  better  in 
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grays  than  blacks.  You  show  your  age 
in  your  evening  clothes." 

There  was  a  touch  of  hysteria  in 
Gwendolen's  voice  when  her  father 
used  it  again  to  exclaim  : 

**If  we  could  only  find  that  paper- 
weight, Gwen!  I  wonder  what  that 
black  demon's  name  is?  He  seems  to 
be  charged  with  electricity.  If  I  could 
get  hold  of  him  on  the  long-distance 
telephone " 

"Why  do  you  talk  such  nonsense, 
father?"  growled  Gwendolen,  gloom- 
ily. "We  are  absolutely  powerless  in 
this  matter,  and  you  know  it.  He'll 
come  back  to  us,  in  his  own  good  time. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  suppose,  as  you  say,  daddy,  we 
must  change  our  clothes  for  dinner. 
But  I  don't " 

"  I  didn't  say  that  at  all,  child,"  pro- 
tested the  old  man,  feverishly.  "I 
said  that  you  mustn't  receive  our 
guests  in  that  business  suit  of  mine. 
You'll  find  it  easy  enough  to  get  into 
my  evening  clothes.  But  how  the 
dickens  could  I  get  out  of  this  costume 
into  one  of  your  dinner  gowns?  And, 
if  I  managed  it,  Gwen,  I'd  be  sure  to 
catch  cold.  Dr.  Robertson  told  me  only 
yesterday  that  I  must  avoid  draughts." 

"That  isn't  logical,  father,"  re- 
marked Gwendolen,  gruffly.  "I 
haven't  had  a  cold  since  I-  came  out — 
which  is  the  important  point,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned  at  present,  worse 
luck." 

"  But  how  about  your  maid,  Gwen?" 
asked  old  Ogden,  a  slight  flush  coming 
into  his  damask  cheeks.  "  I  can't  get 
dressed  without  her,  but  I  couldn't  en- 
dure her  presence.  I'm  rather  sorry, 
now,  that  I've  always  been  too  old- 
fashioned  to  have  a  valet." 

"I'm  very  glad  of  it,"  remarked  his 
daughter,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  her 
father's  lower  register.  "As  for  my 
maid,  you'd  better  dismiss  her  for  the 
evening,  when  you  go  up-stairs." 

"What  is  your  maid's  name?"  quer- 
ied old  Ogden,  shrilly. 

"Jeannette,"  answered  his  former 
voice. 

"Summon  James,  will  you?  I  wish 
to  give  him  an  order,  Gwen." 


"What  are  ycu  going  to  do  now, 
father?"  growled  his  daughter,  sus- 
piciously. "Remember,  James  sus- 
pects that  you  are  queer  to-day." 

Old  Ogden  waved  his  hands  in  the 
air,  impatiently. 

"Send  for  James,  or  I'll  make  the 
house  resound  with  your  screams.  Just 
remember,  Gwendolen,  that  I  didn't 
resign  my  paternal  authority  when  I 
was  hurled  into  your  alabaster  body. 
Obey  me  at  once,  or  I'll  reduce  your 
quarterly  allowance  one-half." 

"That's  beyond  your  power  at  pres- 
ent, father,"  remarked  the  girl,  grimly. 
"  But  I'll  have  James  in,  at  once.  And 
do  be  careful,  father.  Don't  giggle; 
and,  if  you  can  sit  comfortably,  as  a 
woman  should,  I'd  be  much  obliged  to 
you." 

As  the  butler  reentered  the  library, 
his  master  pulled  himself  together,  and 
determined  to  act  like  a  perfect  lady. 

"James,"  he  began,  in  his  daughter's 
most  dulcet  tones,  fumbling  at  her  bod- 
ice, and  then  turning  red  in  the  face. 
"Gwen — I  mean — er — father,"  he  re- 
commenced, "you'll  find  a  roll  of  bills 
in  my — your  waistcoat-pocket.  Toss 
it  over  here,  won't  you?" 

The  butler  stood  watching  the  scene 
with  an  unmoved  countenance,  but 
with  eyes  that  could  not  hide  their 
gleam  of  mingled  astonishment  and 
protest. 

Having  regained  his  money,  Mr.  Og- 
den found  his  self-control  also  restored 
to  him. 

"My — my  maid,  you  know,  James; 
her  name's — er — ^Jeannette;  last  name 
doesn't  matter.  You're  to  give  her 
this,  James;  it's  a  ten-dollar  bill.  Tell 
her  to  leave  the  house  at  once.  She's 
to  dine  at  a  restaurant,  and  spend  the 
evening  at  a  theatre.  And,  James,  tell 
her  she  may  sleep  late  in  the  morning. 
I  sha'n't  need  her  before  ten  o'clock." 

Forcing  himself  to  disguise  the  con- 
flicting emotions  that  were  at  war  in 
his  flunkey  soul,  James  respectfully- 
grasped  the  bank-note  extended  to  him 
by  the  white,  tapering  hand  of  his 
young  mistress. 

"  Is  that  hall,  Miss  Ogden?"  he  asked, 
perfunctorily. 
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II 


"That's  all,"  piped  old  Ogden,  in  a 
tone  of  relief.  **  Don't  forget  the  name, 
James  ;  Jeannette,  yon  know.  Her  last 
name  doesn't  count." 

The  butler  stalked,  with  moody  dig- 
nity, out  of  the  library,  softly  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 

"There,  Gwendolen,"  cried  her 
father,  in  a  triumphant  voice;  "what 
do  you  think  of  that?  I  could  give 
some  of  our  leading  actors  points  in 
their  art,  don't  you  think  so?" 

He  glanced  with  large,  shining, 
youthful  eyes  at  an  old  man  in  a  state 
of  semi-coUapse. 

"It  is  simply  horrible!"  groaned 
Gwendolen,  rubbing  a  chubby,  cold 
hand  across  her  father's  brow.  "  James 
thinks  I'm  crazy — I'm  sure  he  does!" 


IV 

Richard  Ogden,  gazing  down  mood- 
ily at  his  beautiful  hands  and  dainty 
little  feet,  sat  alone  in  the  library,  after 
Gwendolen  had  departed,  in  the  lowest 
of  spirits,  to  dress  his  portly  old  form 
for  a  dinner-party.  His  reverie  was 
painful.  Despite  his  charming  exte- 
rior, the  old  man  felt  ill  at  ease. 

"At  my  time  of  Ufe,"  he  mtirmured, 
rather  foolishly,  to  himself,  **  such  sud- 
den changes  are  distressing.  And  that 
infernal  electrical  disttu-bance  came  so 
unexpectedly!  If  we'd  had  a  few  mo- 
ments in  which  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  a  new  deal!  But  it  was  crash, 
bang!  and  here  we  are,  in  danger  every 
moment  of  making  a  public  exhibition 
of  a  kind  of  private  miracle.  It's  not 
merely  embarrassing,  it's  almost  dis- 
graceful." 

The  silence  was  oppressive.  Pres- 
ently, a  clock  relieved  the  situation  by 
slowly  and  distinctly  announcing  the 
hour  of  five. 

"Half  an  hour  before  Gweri  wishes 
me  to  go  up-stairs,"  murmured  the  old 
man,  restlessly.  Then,  he  seized  the 
skirt  of  his  tailor-made  gown,  and 
tripped  lightly  down  the  Ubrary  to  a 
comer  locker  not  devoted  to  books.  A 
moment  later,  he  stood  beside  the  li- 
brary-table gazing  down  at  a  decanter. 


a  siphon  of  vichy  and  a  tall  glass, 
Gwendolen's  beautiful  face  wreathed 
in  smiles. 

"Of  course,  it's  an  experiment," 
murmtired  the  old  man  to  himself,  in 
a  flute-Hke  voice.  "I  don't  believe 
Gwendolen  knows  what  a  high-ball  is. 
Just  how  it  will  afEect  her  constitu- 
tion, I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  But 
I'll  have  nervous  prostration  or  melan- 
cholia if  I  try  to  go  through  the  next 
hotir  without  a  bracer.  So,  here  goes! 
Live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I'll  have 
one  high-ball,  at  least.  And  I  don't 
believe  it  will  afiEect  me,  after  all. 
Gwendolen,  if  I  remember  rightly,  has 
been  out  two  seasons." 

Mr.  Ogden's  worst  fears  were  soon 
allayed.  The  stimulant  acted  very 
nicely,  and,  leaving  the  decanter  on 
the  table,  in  case  of  emergency,  he 
returned  to  his  chair,  seating  himself 
therein  with  a  contented  giggle. 

"I  believe  it's  going  to  take  all 
right,"  he  soliloquized.  "  Perhaps,  to- 
morrow, if  we  are  not  readjusted,  I 
may  have  the  courage  to  try  a  cigar. 
But  I  mustn't  go  too  fast,  at  first. 
Great  Scott!  who  the  dickens  is 
this?" 

The  library  door  had  opened  and 
closed  qtiickly,  and  down  the  room 
had  glided  a  young  woman,  evidently 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

"Oh,  mademoiselle,  what  does  eet 
mean?"  gasped  the  dark-eyed  damsel, 
coming  to  a  standstill  beside  the 
library-table,  and  thrusting  a  ten- 
dollar  bill  toward  the  old  man,  whose 
white  cheek  was  flushed,  while  his 
beautiful  hands  had  turned  cold. 
**You  send  me  thees,  and  tell  me — 
your  Jeannette — to  begone  to  ze  café 
and  ze  theatre!  Who  ees  to  dress 
mademoiselle's  hair?  Who  ees  to  ar- 
range her  corsage?  How — oh,  tell 
me,  how  has  yoxir  Jeannette  oflEended 
her  beautiful  meestress?  Je  ne  com- 
prends pas!  Tell  me,  mademoiselle, 
what  ees  ze  mattaire,  je  vous  prier  ' 

"Please  don't  be — ^so  explosive!" 
piped  old  Ogden,  petulantly,  putting 
up  a  fair  hand,  as  if  to  ward  off  a 
blow.  "Isn't  ten  dollars  enough, 
Jeannette?    Can't  you  make  an  even- 
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ing  of  it  for  that?  I'll  make  it 
twenty,  if  you  really  wish  it." 

The  French  girl  turned  and  glanced 
at  the  decanter  of  whiskey  and  siphon 
of  vichy.  Then,  she  resumed  her 
former  attitude,  and  stood  gazing  at 
her  young  mistress  with  eyes  big  and 
black  with  amazement  and  reproach. 

'*  Mademoiselle  ees  not  well,"  she 
affirmed,  presently.  ''Jeannette  will 
not  go  out  to-night.  Will  not  made- 
moiselle come  up  to  her  dressing- 
room?  There  ees  none  too  much 
time  for  your  hair,  even  now,  made- 
moiselle. You  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  but  your  hair  ees  vare 
much  tousled." 

"Well — er — you  see.  Jeannette," 
explained  Mr.  Ogden,  thrusting 
Gwendolen's  dark  locks  back  from  her 
damp  forehead,  "you  see,  we — er — 
had  quite  a  sharp  little  thunder- 
storm here  this  afternoon,  and  my — 
chignon,  or  pompadour,  got  blown 
about  a  bit.  But  Fll  tie  it  up  all 
right  by  myself.  Don't  give  yourself 
a  moment's  uneasiness  about  my 
hair.  Run  along,  now,  Jeannette, 
ma  petite.  Go  down  to  some  café, 
and  have  a  nice  dinner.  Then,  go  to 
a  play — something  lively,  you  know 
— and  come  back  any  time.  Good- 
bye!" 

Jeannette  had  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment after  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Ogden's  undignified  remarks,  unwill- 
ing to  abandon  her  mistress  in  such 
an  amazing  and  unprecedented  plight. 
But  it  was  evident  that  her  devotion 
at  this  crisis  would  not  be  well  re- 
ceived; so,  slowly  and  reluctantly, 
she  turned  to  leave  the  library. 

''Au  revoir,  mademoiselle,*'  she  mur- 
mured, sorrowfully,  as  she  approached 
the  door. 

"You  ought  to  have  qtiite  a  fine 
time  with  ten  dollars.  Jeannette,"  the 
old  man  called  after  her,  in  a  youthful 
tone;  "but,  as  I  said,  if  you  wish  ten 
more,  why " 

But  Jeannette  had  disappeared  be- 
fore he  could  complete  the  sentence. 

"I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  murmured 
Ogden.  "A  night  off  will  do  her 
good.     She  looks  worried  and  nervous. 


I'm  afraid  Gwendolen  overworks  the 
girl.  But  she's  too  sudden  for  my 
taste.  If  Gwendolen  and  I  can't  get  the 
electricity  out  of  our  systems,  I'll  be 
obliged  to  discharge  this  Jeannette." 

Impulsively,  the  old  man,  who  was 
looking  strangely  beautiful  at  this 
moment,  the  recent  high-ball  having 
flushed  his  velvety  cheeks,  and  a 
gleam  of  excitement  having  come 
into  Gwendolen's  dark,  luminous  eyes, 
touched  a  button  that  brought  the 
butler  at  once  to  the  library. 

"Has  she  gone,  James?"  asked  Mr. 
Ogden,  in  the  voice  of  an  overwrought 
girl. 

"Do  you  mean  Jeannette,  Miss 
Ogden?"  asked  the  butler,  his  eyes 
resting,  in  pained  surprise  for  a  mo- 
ment, upon  the  decanter.  "Hif  you 
do,  miss,  I  may  say  as  'ow  she  'as  left 
the  'ouse  for  the  hevening,  miss." 

"That's  one  for  our  side,"  mur- 
mured the  old  man,  contentedly. 
Then,  it  flashed  into  his  mind  that  it 
would  be  well  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock. 

"I  wish  you  to  exercise  great  care 
at  dinner  to-night,  James.  The  fact 
is  that  my  father  is  not  feeling  es- 
pecially well,  and  you  must  not  be- 
come confused  if  he  should  happen 
to  do  or  say  anything  that  might 
seem — eccentric.  You  see,  James, 
that  little  thunder-storm  this  after- 
noon affected  his  nerves.  You  11  bear 
this  in  mind,  won't  you,  James?" 

"Yes,  miss,"  answered  the  butler, 
meekly.  "Shall  I  return  this  de- 
canter and  siphon  to  the  locker,  with 
your  permission,  miss?" 

James  stood  gazing  respectftdly.  for 
a  time,  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  hand- 
some young  woman  engaged  in  a 
mental  conflict.  The  girl  glanced  sev- 
eral times  from  his  stolid  face  to  the 
decanter  and  back  again.  Then,  old 
Ogden  said  in  smooth,  soft,  dulcet 
tones: 

"  If  you  would  be  so  kind,  James,  as 
to  pour  me  out  about  two  fingers, 
please.  Then,  fill  the  glass  to  the 
very  top  with  vichy.  After  that,  you 
may  return  those  glasses  to  their 
hiding-place." 
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For  once,  in  a  long  life  of  profes- 
sional obedience  to  orders,  the  butler 
was  inclined  to  mutiny.  While  it 
was  true  that  Miss  Ogden  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  imder  the  influence  of  a 
stimulant,  James  harbored  a  healthy- 
prejudice  against  alcohol  as  a  play- 
thing for  young  women.  But  habit 
proved  to  be  stronger  than  prejudice, 
in  this  instance,  and,  after  a  momen- 
tary hesitation,  the  servant  fotmd 
himself  carefully  obeying  the  behest 
of  his  yotmg  mistress.  He  had  just 
handed  the  girl  the  bubbling  high-ball, 
and  was  about  to  remove  the  decanter 
from  the  table,  when  a  portly,  pom- 
pous old  gentleman,  handsomely 
garbed  in  evening  dress,  entered  the 
Hbrary  with  a  kind  of  hysterical 
giggle  that  made  his  heavy  face  look 
almost  idiotic  as  James,  tray  in  hand, 
paused  to  glance  at  it. 

•'What  does  this  mean?"  cried 
Gwendolen,  astonishment  and  dis- 
may echoing  through  her  father's  voice. 
"  Did  you  feel  faint — ^my  daughter?" 

"Faint?"  repeated  old  Ogden, 
shrilly,  sipping  his  high-ball.  **  Faint's 
not  the  word,  Gwen — I  mean,  father. 
I  was  actually  in  a  comatose  condi- 
tion, my — ^my  dear.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  James,  who  happened  to  know 
where  to  find  a  restorative,  I  wouldn't 
have  been  one,  two,  three  by  dinner- 
time." 

The  girl  had  dropped  into  a  chair, 
her  father's  heavy  face  displaying  the 
consternation  that  had  filled  her  soul 
with  panic. 

"Leave  the  room,  James!"  she 
ordered,  grufiiy.  **  We  won't  need  you 
2^ain  before  dinner." 

The  butler,  turning  the  key  of  the 
locker,  hurried  from  the  library,  striv- 
ing to  maintain  his  usual  haughty  in- 
difference to  externals,  but  inwardly 
alarmed  at  the  possibilities  of  the  near 
future. 

"I  am  amazed  at  you,  father," 
growled  the  girl,  glaring  angrily  at  a 
stunningly  handsome  yotmg  woman 
who  sat  across  the  room,  contentedly 
sipping  whiskey  and  vichy,  apparently 
indifferent  to  the  rapid  flight  of  time. 
"What    will    James    think    of    me? 


How  many  of — of  those  have  you  had, 
father?" 

**  Not  more  than  is  good  for  you,  my 
dear,"  replied  the  old  man,  almost 
merrily.  "You  see,  Gwen,  it's  been 
a  very  trpng  afternoon,  and  what 
with  electric  shocks  and  that  explo- 
sive maid  of  yours,  and  the  awful  or- 
deal before  us,  and  everything,  I 
really  needed  a  bracer.  But  you 
needn't  worry,  my  child.  It's  taking 
very  nicely.  I  suppose  it's  time  for 
me  to  dress." 

"I  laid  out  in  your  room  every- 
thing you'll  need,  father,"  remarked 
his  daughter  in  a  dull,  hopeless  voice. 

"I  think  I  can  manage  things  well 
enough,"  murmured  the  old  man,  re- 
flectively. "  I  may  make  a  few  mis- 
takes, of  course;  but,  when  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  my  child,  it's  amazing 
how  much  we  learn  as  we  go  through 
life.  But  the  gown  will  stump  me, 
naturally.  By  the  way,  my  dear,  if 
you'll  pardon  the  question,  when  you 
dress  for  dinner,  at  which  end,  so  to 
speak,  do  you  generally  begin?" 

Gwendolen  laughed  aloud  in  her 
father's  hearty  voice. 

"You'd  better  do  my  hair  first, 
daddy.  Do  you  think  you  can  man- 
age it?" 

"Oh,  I'll  tie  it  up  all  right,"  cried 
the  old  man,  in  a  kind  of  self-satisfied 
whistle.  "  That's  what  I  said  to  that 
little  French  bundle  of  firecrackers. 
'Jeannette,'  I  said,  very  gently  and 
kindly,  you  know,  'Jeannette,  give 
yourself  no  imeasiness  about  my  bangs 
and  switches.  I  can  pin  them  up. 
Jeannette,'  I  said,  perfectly  calm  all 
the  time;  'I  can  pin  them  up,  Jean- 
nette to — er — ^beat  the  bandl'" 

"Father!"  cried  his  daughter  in 
dismay,  tugging  at  an  eighteen-inch 
collar  as  if  it  choked  her.  "Has 
Jeannette  been  here?" 

"She  came  in  like  a  lion,  and  she 
went  out  like  a  whole  menagerie,"  an- 
swered old  Ogden,  petulantly.  "But 
she  ought  to  have  a  fine  time  with  ten 
dollars,  don't  you  think  so,  Gwen? 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  her  more, 
but  she  wouldn't  wait.  She's  proud,  my 
dear.     If  we  aren't  discharged " 
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"Discharged!"  queried  a  pompous- 
looking  man,  whose  heavy  face  wore 
a  puzzled,  worried  expression. 

"That's  what  I  said,  Gwendolen, 
'discharged,'*'  piped  her  father,  hotly. 
"If  we  aren't  discharged  electrically 
to-morrow,  we'll  discharge  that  French 
pyrotechnical  display  in  the  morning. 
But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
must  go  to  my  toilette.  You  say  I'm 
to  begin  at  the  top,  Gwen?  " 

The  giri  could  not  refrain  from 
chuckling  behind  her  expansive  shirt- 
front. 

"Don't  become  alarmed,  father," 
she  said,  reasstiringly,  rising  and  fol- 
lowing a  slender,  patrician-looking 
maiden  toward  the  library  door. 
"  You'll  find  it  all  easier  than  you  im- 
agine." 

Her  father  paused  for  a  moment 
near  the  locker.  "Don't  you  think, 
my  dear,  that  one  more  very  weak 
high-ball  would ?" 

"  Not  another  drop,  father,"  growled 
the  girl,  peremptorily.  "  Hurry,  now! 
If  you  don't  make  haste,  our  guests 
will  be  here  before  you  are  dressed." 


It  was  a  relief  to  Gwendolen  to  find 
herself  alone  in  the  Ubrary.  She 
needed  a  few  moments  of  self-com- 
mtmion  before  confronting  her  guests 
in  the  outward  seeming  of  her  father. 
She  felt  restless,  rheumatic,  rebellious. 
That  the  coming  evening  would  de- 
mand of  her  the  firmest  self-control, 
the  nicest  tact  and  the  most  constant 
vigilance,  the  girl  fully  realized.  She 
flushed  angrily  as  she  crossed  her 
father's  legs,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  large  foot,  pinched  by  a  shining, 
patent-leather  shoe.  Gwendolen  had 
always  been  proud  of  her  dainty,  high- 
arched  feet. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Ogden,"  said  the 
butler,  entering  the  Ubrary  at  that 
moment  in  a  hurried,  excited  way 
entirely  foreign  to  his  nature  and 
habits.  "  There  is  a  lady  'ere —  hi  may 
say  a  young  lady,  sir,  if  you'll  hex- 
cuse  me — ^hand  she  says  as  'ow  she 
must  see  you  hat  once,  sir." 


A  hopeless,  helpless,  forlorn  kind  of 
feeling  crept  over  Gwendolen  Uke  a 
malarial  chill.  But  her  courage  had 
not  deserted  her. 

"  What  is  her  name,  James?  " 

"She  said,  with  your  permission, 
sir,  that  you'd  know  'er  name.  She 
says  she  must  see  you  hat  once, 
sir,  and  that  you'll  himderstand 
why." 

Gwendolen  sat  silent  for  a  tilne, 
striving  to  meet  this  unexpected 
crisis  with  outward  calmness.  She 
felt  like  one  who  is  groping  for  a  door- 
knob in  the  dark.  That  her  father 
was  trustee  of  several  estates,  exec- 
utor of  various  wills,  and  business 
adviser  to  a  number  of  women,  she 
well  knew.  But  had  one  of  his 
clients  required  his  counsel  at  this 
unreasonable  hour,  would  she  not 
have  sent  in  her  name,  with  an 
apology  and  a  hint  as  to  her  needs? 
Surely,  her  father's  present  caller  was 
most  unconventional  in  her  mode  of 
procedtire.  There  seemed  to  be  both 
mystery  and  menace  in  her  message, 
and  that  James  had  dared  to  repeat 
it  to  his  master  was  proof  positive  that 
this  young  woman,  whoever  she  might 
be,  was  not  a  weak  and  insignificant 
personality. 

It  was  very  difiicult  for  Gwendolen, 
as  James  stood  there,  gazing  re- 
spectfully but,  perhaps,  somewhat 
impatiently  at  the  outward  seeming 
of  his  master,  to  choose  between  the 
two  courses  of  action  at  her  dis- 
posal. She  might  order  James  to  dis- 
miss this  brazen  young  woman  without 
more  ado;  or  she  might  receive  her 
father's  tmtimely  caller  here  in  the 
library  for  a  few  brief  moments,  get- 
ting rid  of  her  with  as  much,  or  as 
little,  diplomacy  as  the  intruder  and 
her  business  seemed  to  call  for.  This 
latter  course  of  procedure  the  girl 
reluctantly  decided  to  adopt,  re- 
gretting the  necessity  of  squandering  a 
single  volt  of  her  depleted  nervous 
energy  before  the  arrival  of  her  dinner- 
guests. 

"Show  the  young  woman  in  here, 
James,"  said  the  girl,  presently,  in  her 
father's  gruffest  tones.     "If — er — my 
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daughter  sends  for  me,  say  that  I 
shall  be  with  her,  presently." 

With  splendid  self-control,  the  but- 
ler kept  his  heavy  feattires  pinned 
to  their  accustomed  non-committal 
place,  and  stalked  pompously  from  the 
room,  leaving  behind  him,  as  he  im- 
agined, an  old  man  whose  pallor  was 
intensified  by  contrast  with  his  black 
costume. 

V  Father  is  such  a  good  man,"  Gwen- 
dolen kept  repeating,  soothingly,  to 
herself.  "He  is  incUned  to  be  auto- 
cratic, and  I  have  sometimes  felt 
that  he  was  not  as  generous  as  he 
might  be,  but  Fm  sure  that  is  all  one 
can  say  against  him." 

She  stood  erect,  not  very  gracefully, 
as  she  saw  a  young  woman,  whose 
blond  beauty  was  almost  startling 
as  it  broke  suddenly  upon  Gwendo- 
len's gaze,  move  swiftly  toward  her. 
Her  caller's  attire  was  simple  and  not 
very  costly,  but  thoroughly  à  la  mode 
and  extremely  becoming  to  her  per- 
fect figure  and  the  delicate  shades 
of  her  hair  and  complexion. 

"It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  receive 
me  at  this  inopportune  hour,  Rich- 
ard," said  the  fair  stranger,  thrusting 
a  neatly-gloved  hand  into  Gwendo- 
len's reluctant  grasp.  "But  why  do 
you  stare  at  me,  as  if  I  were  unwel- 
come, even  uncanny?  I  thought  you 
were  always  glad  to  see  me,  Richard. 
But  you  don't  look  well.  Sit  down. 
Are  you  faint?  Is  there  anything  the 
niatter  with  you,  Richard?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  growled  Gwen- 
dolen, sinking  into  the  chair;  "I'm 
unusually  well,  in  fact.  I  never  felt 
so  young  in  my  life."  There  was  a 
suggestion  of  hysteria  in  the  old  man's 
voice  as  his  daughter  said  this. 

His  handsome  caller,  who  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  self-assured,  had  seated 
herself  calmly  in  the  chair  recently 
occupied  by  the  real  Richard  Ogden. 

"But  you  don't  appear  to  be  glad 
to  see  me,  Richard,"  she  remarked, 
complainingly.  "You're  hungry,  I 
suppose.  It's  little  a  man  cares  about 
anybody  during  the  mauvais  quatre 
d'heure  before  dinner." 

"Knowing  that,"  remarked  Gwen- 


dolen, relaxing  her  father's  features 
in  a  perfunctory  smile,  "you  would 
not  have  come  here  at  just  this  time, 
unless  you  had  had  something  of 
great  importance  to  say." 

A  pouting,  defiant  expression  crept 
into  the  clear-cut,  symmetrical  face  of 
Richard  Ogden's  beautiful  client. 

"You  mean,  Richard,  that  it's 
high  time  that  I  justified  my  intru- 
sion, I  suppose.  But  you  must  be 
more  patient,  really.  I  have  never 
before  seen  you  in  such  a  mood  as 
this,  and  I  must  get  accustomed  to  it, 
before  I  can  talk  much." 

"You  have  much  to  talk  about, 
then?"  asked  Gwendolen,  in  a  kind  of 
hoarse  groan. 

"Not  much,"  retorted  the  stranger, 
making  an  impatient  gesture  with  her 
right  hand.  "I  wish  you  to  do  the 
talking,  Richard.  I'm  here  for  advice. 
He  has  come  back!'' 

"Has  he,  really?"  queried  Gwen- 
dolen, in  a  dull,  indifferent  voice* 
"Didn't  you  expect  him?" 

A  combination  of  annoyance  and 
amazement  had  flashed  into  the 
blond  woman's  countenance. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you. 
Richard?"  she  asked,  again,  gazing 
searchingly  at  the  old  man's  face. 
"Expect  him,  indeed!  You  know  I 
thought  he  was  dead." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Ogden,"  said 
James,  entering  the  library  at  that 
instant,  and  pausing  near  the  door. 
"Hi'm  sorry  to  hintrude,  sir,  but  Miss 
Ogden  wishes  to  know  has  to  whether 
you're  hat  liberty  to  come  to  'er  hat 
once,  sir." 

Gwendolen  stood  up,  catching  a 
twinge  of  rheumatism  as  she  drew 
herself  erect. 

"Tell — er — my  daughter,  James, 
that  I  shall  come  to  her  immediately," 
she  said.  Then,  she  reseated  herself, 
feeling  that  it  would  be  unwarrantably 
rude  to  leave  the  library  and  her  mys- 
terious caller  in  this  imptdsive  way. 
"Yes,"  she  managed  to  say,  glancing 
at  the  latter,  "yes,  of  course,  I  knew 
you  thought  he  was  dead.  But  he 
has  been  spared  to  you.  How  nice 
that  is,  isn't  it?" 
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*' Richard!"  cried  Mr.  Ogden's  fair 
client,  standing  upright,  a  strange 
gleam  in  her  blue  eyes,  her  cheeks 
flushed  red. 

''You'll  accept  my« congratulations, 
won't  you.?"  remarked  Gwendolen, 
in  her  father's  most  pompous  manner, 
rising  with  slow  dignity,  and  extend- 
ing a  pudgy  hand  toward  his  aston- 
ished caller.  'Tm  so  glad  that  you 
cared  enough  for  my  advice  to  call 
— er — at  any  old  time,  and  get  it. 
Just  to  think  of  it!  You  thought  he 
was  dead,  and  he  has  come  back  to 
you!  How  thankful  you  should  be! 
And,  now,  I'm  sure  you  will  excuse 
me.  We  have  a  few  guests  coming 
to  dinner,  and  my  daughter  wishes  to 
consult  me  concerning  various  details 
of  the  function.  It  was  so  kind  of 
you  to  come  to  me  with  your  news. 
You  know  that  I  feel  very  grateful  to 
you  for  the  value  you  place  upon  my 
advice.  My  great  regret  is  that  I 
could  not  have  devoted  more  time  to 
your — er — that  is,  his — ^to — to " 

The  beautiful  blonde  had  been 
stepping  reluctantly  backward,  re- 
treating in  silent  protest  before  the 
ceremonious  politeness  of  a  large, 
domineering  old  man,  who  was  evi- 
dently trying  to  sweep  her  out  of  the 
house  without  the  loss  of  either  his 
temper  or  his  dignity.  The  anger  had 
died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  they  showed 
nothing  but  astonishment  as  they 
rested  upon  Richard  Ogden's  smil- 
ing, but  determined,  face.  The  yotmg 
woman's  forced  retreat  was  brought 
to  a  sharp  halt  by  a  shrill  falsetto 
just  outside  the  library  door. 

"Gwen!  for  heaven's  sake!"  said 
the  voice. 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  dis- 
heveled maiden,  in  a  stunning  gown 
of  black  lace,  unfastened  at  the  back, 
stumbled  into  the  room,  her  black 
hair  hanging  about  her  ears  and  fore- 
head, her  dark  eyes  snapping  with 
impatience,  her  slender,  white  hands 
clutching  wildly  at  her  corsage. 

"My  daughter!  What  does  this 
mean?"  exclaimed  Gwendolen,  gruffly, 
displaying  marvelous  presence  of- mind. 

"What  does  it  mean?"   piped  old 


Ogden,  hotly.  "It  means  that  you 
said  it  was  easy,  and  it's  the  damnedest 
kind  of  a  fool  puzzle!  I  began  at  the 
top,  as  you  told  me  to,  and  got  half- 
way down.  Then,  the  top  got  loose, 
and  I  began  again.  I  haven't  got 
four  hands.  Why  didn't  you  come 
to  me?  Hello!  What  are  you  doing 
here?" 

Two  young  women,  both  beautiful, 
the  one  an  astonished  blonde,  the 
other  an  amazed  brunette,  stood 
staring  at  each  other,  lips  apart,  eyes 
wide  open. 

"You  have  forgotten  your  manners, 
my  daughter,"  Gwendolen  hastened 
to  say,  chidingly,  giving  a  splendid 
rendition  of  the  rôle  of  a  stem  parent, 
shocked  at  a  daughter's  lack  of  self- 
poise. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  old 
Ogden,  in  a  kind  of  hysterical  whistle, 
"but,  you  see,  I've  been  up  against  it 
all  by  myself.  Your — our — that  is, 
my  French  maid  has  gone  off  with 
ten  dollars  to  have  a  pleasant  evening 
— ^that's  enough,  don't  you  think? — 
and  I've  been  trying  to  cUmb  into 
these  togs  all  by  myself.  I  look  it, 
don't  I— er— father?" 

Richard  Ogden's  fair  caller  had 
managed  to  make  her  way  to  the 
open  door,  and  now  stood  glancing 
from  father  to  daughter,  in  a  hopeless, 
hunted  manner,  her  bearing  wrung 
dry  of  all  appearance  of  either  self- 
confidence  or  anger.  She  lingered 
there  for  a  moment,  stunned  and 
dazed,  but  still  glorious  in  her  blond 
beautyr 

"  May  I — may  I  see  you  to-morrow, 
Richard?"  she  faltered. 

Old  Ogden,  clutching  a  black  gown 
frantically,  reahzed  that  for  a  moment 
he  had  lost  control  of  Gwendolen's 
voice.  This  was  fortunate,  for  Gv/en- 
dolen,  who  began  to  see  a  ray  of  light 
in  the  gloom,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  answer  quickly,  in  a  benevo- 
lent kind  of  basso: 

"Of  course,  my  friend,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  at  any  time.  Come 
to  my  office  at  noon,  to-morrow.  I 
wish  to  hear,  you  know,  how  it  hap- 
I)ened  that  he  was  spared  to  you." 
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Then,  as  the  blond  stranger  dîs- 
jippeared,  Gwendolen  closed  the  li- 
bnny  door  with  a  bang,  and  turned 
frowningly  toward  a  charming  society 
girl,  who  looked  at  that  moment  as  if 
she  had  been  playing  college  football 
in  a  dinner-costume. 

'*Who  is  that  woman,  father?  I 
insist  upon  knowing  who  she  is!" 

Old  Ogden  giggled  as  he  tiuned  his 
back  to  his  outward  seeming. 

**  Do  up  my  gown  behind,  will  you, 
Gwen?"  he  said,  shrilly.  'Tm  tired 
of  feeling  like  a  remnant.  What  was 
that  you  said  to  her.^  Who  has  been 
spared  to  her?  What  did  you  mean 
by  that?" 

***She  thought  he  was  dead,"  re- 
marked the  girl,  in  her  father's  drear- 
iest tones;  "but  he  has  come  back  to 
her." 

** Great  Scott!  You  don't  mean  it! 
Well,  well,  well!"  piped  the  old  man, 
excitedly. 

'*  Stand  still,  will  you,  father?"  grum- 
bled Gwendolen,  crossly.  **If  you 
don't  keep  quiet,  I'll  never  get  this 
gown  fastened.  You  look  like  a  fright, 
and  it's  getting  late.  Do  you  hear  me, 
father?     You  must  keep  quiet." 


VI 

Old  Ogden,  in  the  outward  seeming 
of  his  daughter,  had  carried  himself 
very  presentably  during  the  earlier 
courses  of  the  dinner.  Gwendolen,  as 
she  gazed  at  herself  from  the  fiuther 
end  of  the  board,  was  pleased  to  real- 
ize that  nature  had  endowed  her  with 
a  beautiful  face  and  a  clever  father. 
That  fate  or  electricity  or  Oriental 
magic  had  temporarily  brought  these 
two  blessings  together,  depriving  her 
of  both  of  them  at  the  same  moment, 
did  not  at  first  tend  to  lower  her  spir- 
its. In  the  rôle  of  an  elderly  host,  sur- 
roimded  by  yotmg  people,  she  was  not 
called  upon  to  make  much  of  an  effort 
to  be  sociable,  and  the  stimulating  hope 
grew  stronger  within  her  soul,  as  time 
went  by,  that  the  evening  would  pass 
off  ¥rithout  any  awkward  mishap.  The 
Mmnflduke  Mortimers  rattled  on  in 

Tilly  nog 


their  usual  jolly  manner;  Teddy  Lang- 
don  made  a  feeble  jest  now  and  again, 
endeavoring,  between  times,  to  flirt 
with  old  Ogden,  whose  coquettish 
smile  gave  Gwendolen  an  attack  of 
what  she  grimly  called  to  herself  maZ- 
de-père,  Evelyn  de  Peyster  was  the 
most  annoying  feature  of  the  evening 
to  the  girl.  She  would  insist  on  talk- 
ing to  Richard  Ogden,  as  she  supposed, 
about  matters  concerning  which  Gwen- 
dolen knew  little  or  nothing. 

"I  don't  understand  the  subject  at 
all,  Mr.  Ogden,"  Miss  de  Peyster  had 
remarked,  referring  to  trusts.  *  *  Won't 
you  explain  to  me  what  you  do  first? 
How  do  you  begin  to  form  a  trust?" 

Gwendolen  strove  to  lower  her  fa- 
ther's voice  to  a  confidential  whisper, 
as  she  answered: 

**  There  are  several  good  recipes,  Miss 
de  Peyster.  But  the  very  first  step,  of 
course,  is  to " 

"You  are  trying  to  make  Mr.  Og- 
den talk  shop,  Evelyn,"  cried  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  Mortimer,  reproachfully. 
**  It's  very  bad  form." 

"  Listen!"  exclaimed  old  Ogden,  put- 
ting up  a  white  hand,  an  expression  of 
mingled  fear  and  hope  coming  into  his 
daughter's  beautiful  face.  *'  I  thought 
I  heard  thunder.     Listen  !  '  * 

**  'Twas  but  the  wind  or  a  car  rat- 
tling o'er  the  stony  street.  *  On  with 
the  dance!'  "  quoted  Teddy  Langdon, 
flippantly. 

"  My— -daughter  is  so  nervous  about 
thunder-storms,"  remarked  Gwendo- 
len, and  her  father,  had  he  been  lis- 
tening attentively,  might  have  recog- 
nized a  note  of  anger  in  his  own  voice 
as  it  came  to  him  across  the  table. 

**So  am  I,"  confessed  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer, vivaciously.  **And  as  for  Mar- 
maduke, they  simply  terrorize  him." 

**What  nonsense,  my  dear,"  pro- 
tested Mortimer.  "  What  you  take  for 
terror  is  merely  my  enthusiasm  for 
noise.  I  always  did  love  a  racket,  and 
thunder  just  about  fills  the  bill.  But 
as  for  taking  thunder-storms  seri- 
ously  " 

**Just  wait  until  one  of  the  right 
kind  hits  you,"  cried  old  Ogden,  ex- 
citedly,   at    the   top   of    Gwendolen's 
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voice;  "then  you'll  take  it  seriously, 
mark  my  words." 

The  diners  were  gazing  at  their  hys- 
terical young  hostess  with  thinly  veiled 
astonishment.  • 

"  My — er — daughter,"  Gwendolen 
hastened  to  explain,  in  her  father's 
most  pompous  manner,  "has  been, 
from  a  child,  peculiariy  flighty  when 
the  subject  of  thunder-storms  hap- 
pened to  come  up.  You  must  pardon 
her,  my  friends.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
hereditary.  Her  mother  and  grand- 
mother were  both  that  way." 

"It's  strange  how  things  like  that 
run  through  families,"  commented 
Teddy  Langdon,  thoughtfully.  **  Now, 
you  may  not  believe  it.  but  I'm  afraid 
of  ghosts.  It's  a  Langdon  trait.  You 
see,  we  have  a  family  ghost!" 

"What  color  is  it  ?"  piped  old  Ogden, 
excitedly,  and  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Mor- 
timer glanced  at  Evelyn  de  Peyster. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Gwendolen 
Ogden  had  actually  taken  too  much 
wine? 

"There's been  considerable  disagree- 
ment in  the  family  regarding  its  color," 
answered  Langdon,  with  exaggerated 
seriousness.  *  '  There  are  those  who  say 
that  it  is  always  white,  and  others 
who  insist  that  it  is  sometimes 
gray." 

"It's  never  black,  is  it?  Is  it  ever 
black?"  queried  Ogden,  in  Gwendolen's 
upper  register. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a  black  ghost, 
Gwendolen?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer. "  They're  always  white  or  a  light 
gray." 

"  Not  this  season,"  declared  Ogden, 
emphatically. 

"Gwendolen!"  cried  his  daughter, 
fearing  that  her  father's  excitement 
would  lead  him  too  far. 

"Don't  chide  her,  Mr.  Ogden,"  pro- 
tested Mrs.  Mortimer.  "Gwendolen  is 
an  authority  on  fashions,  you  know. 
If  she  says  that  black  ghosts  are  really 
coming  in,  it  must  be  so." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  parental  defi- 
ance in  Gwendolen's  eyes,  as  her  father 
glanced  at  his  forbidding  face  across 
the  board. 

"There's  a  good  deal  in  it,"  cried 


old  Ogden,  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of 
his  daughter's  slender  hand.  "Gwen 
— ^that  is,  father  and  I  saw  a  black 
ghost  to-day." 

"Isn't  that  exciting!  Tell  us  about 
it,  Mr.  Ogden,"  exclaimed  Miss  de 
Peyster,  believing  that  she  was  smil- 
ing at  her  host. 

"My  daughter  has  the  floor,"  re- 
marked Gwendolen,  in  the  basso  of  de^ 
spair.     "  She  will  tell  you  the  tale." 

"You  see,"  went  on  Richard  Ogden, 
with  all  his  daughter's  customary  vi- 
vacity, "you  see,  father  and  I  were  in 
the  library  this  afternoon,  when  a  little 
thunder-storm  came  up " 

"A  thunder-storm!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mortimer  and  Teddy  Langdon,  simill- 
taneously. 

"Didn't  it,  father?"  piped  Ogden, 
defiantly.  "I'll  leave  it  to  my  father; 
if  it  wasn't  a  thunder-storm,  what  was 
it?" 

"You're  right,  daughter;  it  was  a 
^thunder-storm,"  growled  Gwendolen, 
reluctantly. 

"I  am  credibly  informed,"  went  on 
the  old  man,  looking  very  beautiful  at 
the  moment,  "that  the  atmospheric 
disturbance  was  not  general.  I  have 
called  it  a  storm.  It  was  really  noth- 
ing more  than  a  flash  and  a  clap,  with, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
no  rain." 

"Curious,"  commented  Marmaduke 
Mortimer. 

"  While  the  storm  was  at  its  height," 
continued  the  narrator,  apparently  a 
charming  yoimg  woman,  bent  upon 
making  the  most  of  a  good  story, 
"there  appeared  in  the  library  a  tall, 
patriarchal-looking  old  man,  as  black 
as  your  hat." 

"Did  you  hear  him  enter,  Miss  Og- 
den?" queried  Langdon,  eagerly. 

"Hear  him  enter?"  shrilly.  "Well, 
rather!  He  came  in  with  a  crash,  and 
went  out  with  a  bang.  Didn't  he, 
father?" 

"He  did,  indeed,"  admitted  Gwen- 
dolen, in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  a 
groan. 

"He  came  and  went  in  fire  and 
noise,"  went  on  her  father,  inspired  by 
the  eager  curiosity  in  the  faces  of  his 
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guests.  **  His  voice  sounded  like  a  ter- 
rific explosion.*' 

"He  spoke  to  you,  then?"  cried 
Teddy  Langdon. 

"Gwendolen!**  exclaimed  Miss  Og- 
den,  using  her  father's  voice  wamingly. 

**  He  talked  to  us  in  a  language  that 
we  didn't  understand,**  answered  Mr. 
Ogden,  fibbing  in  falsetto,  nauch  to 
his  daughter's  relief. 

"How  very  strange!*'  murmtired 
Miss  de  Peyster. 

"  How  did  he  get  away?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  "More  fireworks,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"It  was  all  so  sudden  and  terrify- 
ing," answered  Ogden,  showing  Gwen- 
dolen's teeth  in  a  kind  of  apologetic 
smile,  "that  I've  forgotten  many  de- 
tails of  the  affair.  But,  I  can  assure 
you  that  father  and  I  were  very  glad 
to  have  him  depart." 

"And  you  couldn't  identify  the 
tongue  he  spoke,  Miss  Ogden?"  quer- 
ied Langdon,  with  great  solemnity. 

"I'm  sure  that  it  was  Oriental," 
answered  the  old  man,  a  note  of  weari- 
ness in  Gwendolen's  voice.  He  had 
grown  tired  of  naingling  truth  and 
falsehood  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
guests.  "Shall  we  adjourn  to  the 
smoking-room  for  our  cofiEee  and 
liquexir?" 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  be  safe?  "  cried 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  vivaciously,  as  she  arose 
from  her  seat.  "Does  your  black 
ghost,  Gwendolen,  confine  his  visits 
to  the  library?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Mortimer,"  answered  Ogden,  with  a 
nervous  giggle,  as  his  daughter,  limp- 
ing slightly  from  a  twitch  of  rheuma- 
tism, led  the  way  to  the  smoking-room. 
*'If  he  continues  to  haunt  our  house,  I 
shall  be  forced  either  to  get  out  an 
injunction,  or  have  otir  electric  bat- 
teries taken  out." 

Mrs.  Mortimer  glanced  at  the  speak- 
er, in  imdisguised  astonishment.  That 
Gwendolen  Ogden  was  both  independ- 
ent and  original  she  had  always  known, 
but  that  the  girl  was  actually  eccen- 
tric had  come  to  her  this  evening  as  a 
startling  revelation. 

Teddy  Langdon,  as  the  party  crossed 


the  drawing-room,  had  managed  to 
take  Mrs.  Mortimer's  place  beside,  as 
he  supposed,  the  beautiful  Miss  Ogden. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  yotir  prom- 
ise, Gwendolen?*'  he  murmured,  in  a 
voice  that  had  in  it  a  curious  ming- 
ling of  assurance  and  appeal. 

"My  memory,  sir,  is  considered 
very  good,"  said  old  Ogden,  nerv- 
ously. "But — ^this  promise  to  which 
you  refer " 

"The  wicked  little  flirt!"  remarked 
Langdon,  to  himself.  Then,  making 
eyes  at  the  girl's  flushed  face:  "We 
were  to  have  a  tête-à-tête  after  dinner. 
You  gave  me  your  word  for  that, 
Gwendolen." 

"But  I've  got  to  have  a  smoke," 
protested  the  old  man,  very  much  in 
the  voice  and  manner  of  a  spoiled 
child. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  you  had  taken 
to  cigarettes,  Gwendolen,"  remarked 
the  youth,  coldly.  "If  you  have,  of 
course,  I'm  done  for.  You'd  rather 
smoke  than  talk  to  me.  " 

Mr.  Ogden  laughed  aloud,  hysteric- 
ally. 

"My  dear  yotmg  man,"  he  piped, 
Gwendolen's  face  wearing  an  amused 
smile,  "if  you  fear  tobacco  as  a  rival, 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  expect  to  get 
very  far  in — er — what  shall  I  call  it.? — 
your  favorite  pursuit." 

"What  the  deuce  has  happened  to 
the  girl?"  Langdon  asked  himself,  as 
they  entered  the  smoking-room.  "If 
I  hadn't  seen  that  she  didn't  touch  a 
drop  of  wine  at  dinner,  I  should  actu- 
ally believe  that  Gwendolen  Ogden 
had  been  drinking." 


VII 

The  smoking-room  of  Richard  Og- 
den's  luxurious  home  was  a  fascinating 
apartment,  upon  which  Gwendolen 
had  exercised  much  gc>od  taste  and  in- 
genuity. Her  idea  at  the  outset  had 
been  to  combine  gorgeousness  with  com- 
fort, to  make  the  room  both  stimu- 
lating to  the  mind  and  restful  to  the 
body.  The  high  colors  of  the  hang- 
ings and  coverings  were  blended  har- 
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moniously,  and  there  was  no  divan  or 
chair  in  the  room  not  adapted  to  the 
comfort  of  the  most  indolent  of  idlers. 
Hookahs,  pipes,  cigars,  cigarettes  and 
all  the  miscellaneous  paraphernalia 
that  add  to  a  smoker's  contentment, 
were  there  in  profusion.  It  was  in  its 
entirety  a  splendid  shrine,  worthy  of 
the  great  god  Tobacco. 

"It's  like  jumping  from  New  York 
into  the  Orient,  without  the  discom- 
forts of  a  journey,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  reclining  on  a  divan,  and 
lazily  lighting  a  cigarette.  "Aren't 
you  smoking  this  evening,  Mr.  Ogden?" 
she  asked,  glancing  at  Gwendolen,  who 
was  moodily  weighing  the  question  as 
to  how  to  avoid  her  father's  customary 
after-dinner  cigar  without  causing 
comment. 

"It's  just  the  place  for  a  tale  from 
'The  Arabian  Nights.*  You  should 
have  deferred  the  story  of  your  black 
ghost.  Miss  Ogden,  until  we  had  settled 
ourselves  in  this  little  comer  of  the 
immemorial  East,"  remarked  Mar- 
maduke  Mortimer,  puffing  a  cigar,  and 
gazing  at  Mr.  Ogden,  whose  daughter's 
dark  beauty  had  been  enhanced  by  the 
rich  colorings  of  his  present  environ- 
ment. 

"Hark!"  cried  the  old  man,  thrust- 
ing Gwendolen's  fair  right  hand 
straight  upward  through  a  thin  cloud 
of  smoke.  "Did  you  hear  anything? 
Listen!  Doesn't  that  sound  like  dis- 
tant thunder?" 

"How  nervous  you  are  to-night, 
Gwendolen,"  whispered  Teddy  Lang- 
don  to  Mr.  Ogden,  making  eyes  at  the 
girl  in  his  most  flirtatious  way. 

"Whose  fault  is  it?"  queried  the  old 
man,  petulantly  blowing  a  cloud  of 
cigarette-smoke  from  Gwendolen's 
dainty  mouth.  "I  don't  wish  to  be 
harsh  or  unjust  toward  you,  but 
think  of  the  day  I've  had.  "What  with 
that  thtmder-storm  and  Jeannette, 
and — well,  never  mind  her  name — and 
getting  dressed,  and  everything,  who 
wouldn't  be  nervous?  Don't  look  at 
me  like  that,  young  man.  Do  you 
think  this  is  the  Eden  Musée?  I'm 
not  a  wax  figure,  am  I  ?  " 

"No;  you're  just  the  sweetest,  most 


beautiful,  most  fascinating,  most  tanta- 
lizing girl  in  the  world,  Gwendolen 
Ogden." 

"Sir!"  cried  the  old  man,  shrilly, 
tossing  his  half-finished  cigarette  into 
an  ash-receiver,  and  striving  ineffectu- 
ally to  get  to  Gwendolen's  feet.  But 
Teddy  Langdon,  noting  that  the  Mar- 
maduke  Mortimers  were  laughing  mer- 
rily at  something  that  Evelyn  de 
Peyster  had  said  to  Mr.  Ogden,  as  they 
supposed  him  to  be,  was  not  to  be 
easily  deprived  of  his  flirtation. 

"I  beg  of  you,  Gwendolen,"  mur- 
mured the  young  man,  seizing  a  fair 
hand  that  old  Ogden  longed  to  clench; 
"  I  beg  of  you,  my  dear  girl,  to  be  more 
patient  with  me.  Have  you  no  mem- 
ory, no  pity,  no  heart?  Why  should 
you  treat  me  this  way,  after  all  that 
has  happened  in  the  happy,  happy 
past?" 

Old  Ogden  sat  motionless,  almost 
overpowered  by  a  thought  that  changed 
him  from  a  querulous  old  man  into  an 
amateur  actor,  or  actress,  as  you 
choose.  He  looked  at  that  moment 
like  a  handsome,  high-bred  girl,  who 
had  grown  somewhat  pale  in  her 
effort  at  self-control. 

"  What  has  happened  in  the  happy, 
happy  past,  Teddy?"  whispered  the 
old  man. 

"Forgive  me,  Gwendolen,  for  my 
words,"  pleaded  the  youth,  cleverly. 
"It  was  my  egotism,  of  course,  that 
made  me  believe  that — ^that " 

"Believe  what,  Teddy?"  purred 
Ogden,   sweetly. 

"That  made  me  believe,  Gwendo- 
len, that  you  were  not  indifferent  to 
my  love  for  you,"  explained  Langdon, 
pressing  with  eloquent  fervor  the 
hand  he  held.  "Tell  me,  have  I  de- 
ceived myself?  Is  it  true,  Gwendolen, 
that  you  have  only  been  flirting  with 
me;  that  all  you  had  in  mind  was 
another  scalp  to  add  to  your  already 
overloaded  belt?" 

"Look  here,  young  man,"  ex- 
claimed Ogden,  in  a  petulant  tone, 
withdrawing  his  daughter's  hand  from 
Langdon's  clasp,  "you  seem  to  imply, 
sir,  that  my  daughter — that — ^that  I 
am — a  heartless  coquette,  going  about 
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seeking  whom  I  may  devotir.  The 
idea  is  shocking  to  me,  sir,  in — in 
my  present  nervous  state.  If  there 
is  any  basis  of  truth  in  your  accusa- 
tion, young  man —  Hark!  is  «that 
thunder?  Listen,  Teddy,  that's  a 
good  boy.  Did  you  hear  a  kind  of  dis- 
tant rumble?*' 

**  My  dear  girl,"  murmured  Langdon, 
repentantly,  **I'm  so  sorry  that  I  an- 
noyed you.  I  should  not  have  said 
what  I  did.  I  was  tmkind  and  thought- 
less and  selfish.  I  realized  at  dinner 
that  you  were  not  yotirself." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Ogden, 
sharply,  an  expression  of  dismay,  al- 
most horror,  coming  into  Gwendolen's 
mobile  face.  "Not  myself?  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

"  How  flighty  and  queer  you  are  to- 
night, Gwendolen,"  remarked  Lang- 
don, more  to  himself  than  to  the  girl. 
•*  Have  you  ever  had  an  attack  of  nerv- 
ous prostration?" 

"Well,  rather!  I've  had  three 
attacks  to-day;  and,  if  I  know  the 
symptoms,  I'll  have  several  more  be- 
fore midnight.  But, 'if  you  think  I'm 
not  myself,  you're  mistaken.  Ap- 
pearances may  be  deceptive,  but  I'm 
I — or  I'm  me — and  there  ain't  enough 
electricity  between  here  and  Mars  to 
change  that  fact." 

Langdon  was  obviously  puzzled  by 
the  girl's  words  and  manner.  "That's 
certainly  egotism  raised  to  the  nth 
power,"  he  remarked,  presently,  smil- 
ing playfully. 

"Take  it  or  leave  it,"  snapped  Og- 
den. "Now,  what  the  dickens  does 
that  mean?" 

His  gaze  was  fixed  apprehensively 
upon  James,  the  butler,  who  was 
crossing  the  smoking-room  at  that 
moment,  bearing  a  note  to  Gwendolen, 
who,  in  the  outward  seeming  of  her 
father,  had  been  playing  her  rôle  to 
perfection. 

"What's  this,  James?"  the  girl 
asked,  surprise  and  resentment  in  her 
father's  voice.  That  he  had  dis- 
obeyed a  standing  order  by  entering 
the  smoking-room  on  his  present 
errand  the  butler  realized,  but  he 
made  his  apology  calmly. 


"Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  but  the 
young  lady  has  was  *ere  this  hafter- 
noon,  Mr.  Ogden,  wouldn't  take  *no' 
for  a  hanswer.  She  says  has  'ow  to- 
morrow momin'  wouldn't  do.  She's 
awaitin'  your  reply,  sir,  in  the  draw- 
in'-room." 

With  every  eye  in  the  room  upon 
her,  Gwendolen  broke  open  the  envel- 
ope with  her  father's  fat  hands.  Her 
old  eyes  read  the  following  ominous 
words: 

Dear  Richard: 

Despite  your  queer  treatment  of  me 
this  afternoon,  I  have  come  to  you  again. 
I  have  no  one  else  to  whom  I  can  go  for  ad- 
vice. He  has  not  only  come  back  from  the 
dead,  but  he's  raising  Cain.  Excuse  the 
vulgarity  of  the  above,  but,  if  I  don't  put 
the  case  strongly,  I  know  you'll  put  me  off 
until  to-morrow,  and  there's  only  one 
phrase  that  can  describe  the  way  he  is  act- 
mg.  I  have  actually  risked  my  hfe  to  come 
to  you  at  this  time.  If  you  ar^  as  good  a 
friend  of  mine  as  I  believe  you  to  be,  you 
will  let  me  have  five  minutes'  talk  with 
you. 

Richard  Ogden's  face  had  turned 
white,  as  Gwendolen  perused  these 
enigmatic  words.  The  note  trembled 
in  her  father's  pudgy  fingers,  and,  as 
she  caught  the  questioning  gaze  of 
her  own  eyes  across  the  room,  her 
agitation  increased. 

**No  bad  news,  I  trust,  Mr.  Ogden," 
remarked  Mrs.  Mortimer,  sympathetic- 
ally. 

"Have  you  had  a  line  from  your 
black  ghost?"  asked  Miss  de  Peyster, 
with  ill-timed  gaiety. 

*'No;  she's  a  blonde,"  muttered 
Gwendolen,  to  herself,  and  the  joke 
served  to  restore  to  her  her  self-con- 
trol. Getting  heavily  to  her  father's 
feet,  and  with  a  murmured  apology 
to  her  guests,  she  crossed  the  room, 
and  handed  the  note  to  her  father, 
who  giggled  like  a  nervous  girl  as  he 
received  it. 

"I  think  you'd  better  go  to  her, 
my  daughter,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a 
despondent  basso. 

"Not  on  your  life!"  cried  old 
Ogden,  shrilly,  after  reading  the  note. 
•*  You  see  her — er — father,  and  tell  her 
— well,  tell  her  anything!" 

"But,"  protested  Gwendolen,  in  a 
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gruff  whisper,  thankftd  that  Langdon 
had  been  polite  enough  to  move  away, 
"she's  in  great  trouble,  perhaps  dan- 
ger. What  shall  I  say  to  her?  I 
don't  even  -know  her  name.  She 
signs  herself,  *  Emily.'" 

**  That's  right,"  murmured  Ogden, 
in  a  subdued  voice.  "Her  name's 
Emily  Prentiss.  She's  a  business 
client  of  mine.  But  it  makes  me  nerv- 
ous to  see  her  when  I'm  in  this — 
costume.  Just  use  your  wits,  Gwen- 
dolen— ^that's  a  good  girl — and  go  in 
and  talk  to  her  like  a  father.  She 
wants  advice.  Give  it  to  her  by  the 
yard.  Tell  her  to  poison  her  super- 
fluous husband,  or  call  in  the  police 
and  have  him  arrested  for  not  re- 
maining dead.  And,  my  dear,  if  you 
think  you  hear  thunder,  let  me  know 
at  once,  will  you?  Thanks;  that's  a 
good  girl.  Now,  go.  I  can't  whisper, 
in  your  voice,  any  longer.  It  makes 
me  too  thirsty,  Gwen." 

With  a  somewhat  incoherent  apol- 
ogy to  her  guests,  the  girl,  feeling  old 
and  weary  and  very  rebellious  at  the 
cruel  fate  that  had  come  to  her, 
strode  slowly  from  the  smoking-room. 
It  was  as  if  a  tall,  portly,  well-groomed 
old  gentleman,  with  a  pale,  heavy 
face,  had  turned  his  back  upon  Hope 
to  tread  the  path  of  Despair. 

"Is  anything  serious  the  matter, 
Gwendolen?"  asked  Teddy  Langdon, 
anxiously,  returning,  as  he  believed,  to 
the  girl's  side.  "Your  father  looked 
actually  crushed." 

"You  can't  crush  him,  young  man," 
cried  old  Ogden,  in  a  kind  of  angry 
whistle.  "I  can  tell  you,  sir,  that 
Richard  Ogden.  has  been  through 
the  most  terrible  day  of  his  life,  and 
he's  still  in  the  ring,  and  ftdl  of  gin- 
ger.    Do  you  understand  me?" 

*  '  Frankly,  Gwendolen,  '  '  answered 
the  young  man,  with  a  puzzled  smile 
on  his  face,  "frankly,  now,  I  don't 
believe  I  do." 


VIII 

"Richard!"    cried     the     beautiful 
blonde,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  smil- 


ing at  the  old  man  through  eyes  wet 
with  tears. 

"Mrs.  Prentiss,"  remarked  Gwen- 
dolen, coldly,  "won't  you  be  seated? 
I  have  left  my  guests,  in  order  to  grant 
you  this  interview.  But  I  must  stipu- 
late that  you  make  it  very  brief." 

"How  cold  and  cruel  you  are,  Rich- 
ard 1"  moaned  Mrs.  Prentiss,  sinking 
into  a  chair  in  a  hopeless  way.  "  You 
seem  to  forget,  in  this  the  hour  of  my 
greatest  ne«i,  how  often  you  have  told 
me  to  come  to  you,  if  I  were  in  trouble.  " 
Then,  the  speaker  seemed  fully  to  re- 
cover her  self-control,  for  she  sat  erect, 
dried  her  eyes,  and  gazed  steadily  into 
what  she  took  to  be  Ogden 's  pale,  set 
face. 

"  It  is  more  for  your  sake  than  my 
own  that  I  have  come  to  you,  Rich- 
ard," she  said,  coldly  and  distinctly. 
"He — ^my  husband — has  heard  gossip 
— ^gossip  absurdly  unjust  to  you  and 
me,  but  it  has  brought  him  back  to 
New  York,  and  he's  a  desperate  and 
unprincipled  man.  At  the  risk  of  my 
life,  I  have  come  to  warn  you  that  you 
must  be  careful  of  this  man.  He  re- 
fuses to  believe  me  when  I  tell  him 
that  you  have  been  a  father  to  me; 
that,  without  your  counsel  and  advice, 
his  desertion  would  eventually  have 
left  me  without  either  means  or  occu- 
pation. He  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  pla- 
tonic  friendship  between  us.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  Richard,"  she  concluded, 
in  a  voice  that  was  unsteady  with  its 
weight  of  tears  and  fears,  "the  worst 
of  it  is  that,  despil^e  every  precaution 
I  could  take,  I'm  sure  he  followed  me 
here,  and  is  waiting  for  me  outside  your 
door." 

"  Is  he — IS  he — armed?"  asked  Gwen- 
dolen, her  father's  voice  indicating  her 
horror  at  the  predicament  in  which  a 
jealous  husband  had  placed  herself  and 
others. 

"He  carries  a  revolver,  and  I  know 
it's  loaded,  Richard,"  answered  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  wearily.  "  I  am  so  tired!  It 
has  been  such  a  frightful  day!" 

To  Gwendolen's  distraught  mind,  it 
seemed  at  that  moment  as  if  the  ming- 
ling of  farce  and  tragedy  in  the  situa- 
tion would  drive  her  to  an  outbreak  of 
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hysteria.  A  great  rage  against  Mrs. 
Prentiss  swept  over  her,  and  she 
clenched  her  father's  fists  in  an  effort 
at  self-control.  Why  should  this  wo- 
man come  here  with  her  silly  tale  of  a 
jealous  husband,  while  she,  Gwendolen 
Ogden,  was  undergoing  an  ordeal  a 
thousand  times  more  unbearable  than 
anjrthing  that  her  father's  fair  client 
had  ever  been  forced  to  endure?  A 
frightful  day,  indeed!  A  day  during 
which  a  beautiftd,  light-hearted  girl 
had  lost,  at  one  stroke  of  fate,  her 
beauty,  her  light-heartedness,  her 
youth,  her  health;  to  receive  in  their 
place  ugHness,  depression  of  spirits,  old 
age  and  rheumatism.  What  was  the 
tmexpected  return  of  an  tmwelcome 
husband  compared  with  the  afliiction 
that  had  befallen  Gwendolen  Ogden? 
Having  a  jealous  husband  was  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  being  one's  own 
father! 

But  this  was  no  time  for  vain 
regrets  or  unavailing  comparisons. 
Something  must  be  done  at  once,  or 
crime  might  follow,  fleet  of  foot,  in 
the  track  of  misforttme,  Gwendolen, 
struggling  to  keep  in  mind  all  the  fac- 
tors of  the  problem  before  her,  said 
curtly,  in  her  father's  most  energetic 
tones  : 

**  Describe  your  husband  to  me,  Mrs. 
Prentiss." 

'*  He  is  tall,  clean-shaven,  dark  eyes, 
well-dressed,  sUghtly  intoxicated." 

Gwendolen  touched  a  button,  and, 
as  the  butler  entered  the  room,  as- 
sumed her  father's  most  imperious 
manner. 

"James,"  she  said,  **it  is  possible 
that  within  the  next  half-hour  a  tall, 
well-dressed,  clean-shaven  man,  with 
dark  eyes,  and — a  trifle  intoxicated, 
may  call  here.  If  he  does,  refuse  him 
admission.  If  he  makes  the  shghtest 
disturbance,  threaten  to  call  the  police. 
Do  you  understand  me,  James?" 

"Very  good,  sir.  Hi'U  see  to  hit, 
Mr.  Ogden." 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Prentiss,"  said 
Gwendolen,  after  the  butler's  exit, 
rather  enjoying,  for  a  moment,  the 
power  to  take  radical  action  that  her 
father's    outward    seeming    conferred 


upon  her,  "now,  I  want  you  to  remain 
here  for  five  minutes.  I  wish  to  give 
further  orders  in  this  matter,  and  shall 
return  to  you,  presently." 

Recrossing  the  drawing-room  as  rap- 
idly as  her  father's  portly  figure  per- 
mitted, Gwendolen  entered  the  smok- 
ing-room, restraining,  by  a  great  effort 
of  will,  all  outward  evidence  of  her  in- 
ward ttumoil. 

"Gwendolen,"  she  said,  in  Mr.  Og- 
den's  most  dignified  manner,  "may  I 
ask  you  to  come  with  me  for  a  moment  ? 
I'm  sure  that  our  guests  will  be  lenient 
in  this  matter.  I  shall  detain  you  but 
a  short  time,  my  daughter." 

As  father  and  daughter  came  to  a 
standstill  in  a  far  comer  of  the  great 
drawing-room,  the  former  asked,  in 
Gwendolen's  most  troubled  tones  : 

"What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  has 
happened,  girl?  Is  Emily  still  here? 
Couldn't  you  persuade  her  to  go?" 

"Her  husband  is  outside  otir  front 
door  with  a  ^yx\.,'^  groaned  Gwendolen. 
"If  she  goes  out,  he'll  shoot  her.  If 
he  gets  in,  he'll  shoot  me — thinking 
I'm  you.  It's  a  case  of  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea,  father." 

"  Don't  call  me,  '  father.  '  It's  a  bad 
habit,  and  may  make  trouble,"  said 
Ogden,  peevishly.  "Confound  the 
man!  Why  didn't  he  stay  dead?  If 
we  telephone  for  the  police,  it  means 
publicity;  and  that's  the  last  thing  on 
earth  that  you  and  I  wish,  my  dear. 
If  we  keep  Emily — I  mean  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss— here,  the  man's  anger  will  lead  him 
to  do  something  desperate.  And  the 
Mortimers  and  the  rest  of  'em — how 
are  they  going  to  leave  the  house  with- 
out risking  their  lives?  It's  a  hope- 
less situation,  isn't  it?  I  say,  isn't  it 
a  hopeless  situation?"  Then,  athought, 
that  brought  a  flash  of  sunshine  into 
Gwendolen's  beautiful  face,  came  into 
the  old  man's  mind.  "If  I  could  only 
persuade  that  asinine  young  Langdon 
to  go  home  now!"  he  murmured,  softly. 
"There's  a  fair  chance  that  Prentiss 
might  put  a  bullet  through  him,  and 
then  nm  away.  That  wouldn't  be  so 
bad,  would  it?" 

"What  are  you  saying  to  yourself, 
my     daughter?"     asked     Gwendolen, 
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gruffly  and  impatiently,  realizing  that 
there  was  but  little  time  left  to  them 
for  choosing  their  course  of  procedure. 

"Ask  Langdon  to  come  here  at 
once,  will  you?"  said  the  father;  and 
Gwendolen  strode  heavily  toward  the 
smoking-room,  astonished  at  the  com- 
mand, but  too  agitated  mentally  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  desirability  of  the 
step  that  he  was  taking. 

Teddy  Langdon,  as  he  crossed  the 
drawing-room  in  step,  as  he  supposed, 
with  Mr.  Ogden,  was  struck  by  the  look 
of  worry  and  depression  in  Gwendolen's 
face  as  the  head  of  the  house  greeted 
them  with  a  wan  smile. 

"  If  I  were  in  sore  trouble  and  great 
danger,  Teddy  Langdon,  what  wotdd 
you  be  willing  to  do  for  me?**  cooed 
Ogden,  making  eyes  at  the  young  man 
in  a  way  that  filled  Gwendolen's  soul 
with  impotent  rage. 

*  *  Anything  —  everything,  Gwendo- 
len," answered  the  youth,  bravely 
and  emphatically.  **You  are  in 
trouble;  you  need  my  help;  my  life 
is  at  your  disposal,  Gwendolen.  What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

''Listen  attentively,  my — er — dear 
boy,"  went  on  Ogden,  in  his  daughter's 
sweetest  tones.  "There's  a  tall,  dark, 
smooth-shaven,  intoxicated  man  out- 
side the  house,  with  a  gun.  He's 
anxious  to  put  a  bullet  through  dear 
papa.  Now,  if  somebody  could  per- 
suade him  that  dear  papa  is  not — 
that  kind  of  a  man,  you  know — ^that 
is,  that  dear  papa  doesn't  desire  to  be 
shot,  don't  you  see — er — Teddy,  how 
nice  that  would  be?" 

Young  Langdon  had  grown  white 
around  the  mouth,  but  his  eyes  were 
steady  as  he  gazed  fondly  into  Gwen- 
dolen's flushed  face,  and  said: 

"If  you  ask  me  to  speak  to  the 
fellow,  Gwendolen,  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  do  as  you  wish." 
Then,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Ogden's  out- 
ward seeming,  and  asked: 

"Have  you  ever  seen  this  man, 
sir  ?    Is  he  a  very  desperate  character  ?  '  ' 

Gwendolen  was  too  much  torn  by 
conflicting  emotions  to  answer  at  once. 
She  realized  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
force  Teddy  Langdon  to  risk  his  life 


in  this  affair.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  that  there  was  no  great 
danger,  after  all.  Why  should  Mr. 
Prentiss  shoot  a  stranger,  agsiinst 
whom  he  could  have  no  grudge, 
simply  because  that  stranger  had 
been  a  guest  of  Richard  Ogden?  And, 
if  Teddy  Langdon  did  not  make  the 
attempt  to  drive  this  desperate  man 
away  for  the  night,  who  was  there 
left  upon  whom  they  could  call? 
Marmaduke  Mortimer  was  a  great 
gossip,  and  James,  the  butler,  a  great 
coward.  To  summon  the  police  meant 
publicity.  By  a  process  of  elimination, 
Gwendolen  was  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Teddy  Langdon  had  be- 
come their  only  hope  at  this  compli- 
cated, but  very  threatening,  crisis. 

"I  have  never  seen  this  person,  Mr. 
Langdon,"  she  said,  presently,  "but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he's  a  very 
bad  man.  You  mustn't  leave  the 
house  without  a  revolver.  Just  wait 
here  a  moment.  There's  a  six-shooter 
in  the  library.  I'll  get  it  for  you,  and 
return  here  at  once." 

Before  Ogden  could  attempt  to 
check  his  daughter's  impetuosity,  she 
had  carried  his  portly  form  half-way 
across  the  drawing-room,  hurrying 
toward  the  library. 

"Are  you  going  to  faint,  Gwen- 
dolen?" cried  Langdon,  springing,  as 
he  supposed,  toward  the  girl. 

"If  I  could  have  just  one  little 
high-ball,  I  think  I  could  stand  the 
strain,"  giggled  the  old  man,  nerv- 
ously. "Tell  James  to  come  here, 
will  you,  Teddy?  That's  a  good  boy," 
he  cooed,  sinking  into  a  chair,  as 
Langdon,  puzzled  and  distraught, 
hurried  across  the  room  in  search  of 
the  butler. 


IX 

"Richard!  Richard!  you  have 
come  back  to  me?     How  glad  I  am!" 

As  Gwendolen  hurriedly  entered 
the  library,  Mrs.  Prentiss  sprang  to 
her  feet,  her  pale,  clear-cut  face 
showing  the  relief  she  felt  at  the  old 
man's  return. 
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"I'll  be  with  you  only  a  moment," 
remarked  the  girl,  in  the  gruffest 
tones.  "Sit  down  again,  and  keep 
perfectly  cool,  Mrs.  Prentiss." 

"Cool!"  exclaimed  the  beautiful 
woman,  rather  tartly,  falling  back 
into  her  chair.  "You're  cool  enough 
for  both  of  us,  Richard.  You're  like 
ice.     What  are  you  looking  for?" 

Gwendolen,  to  whom  her  father's 
hands  were  still  a  kind  of  clumsy 
mystery,  was  fumbling  awkwardly 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
odds  and  ends  that  had  come  to- 
gether in  the  drawer  of  the  library- 
table.  Presently,  she  found  the  re- 
volver that  she  sought,  and  clasped 
it  with  fat  fingers  that  trembled 
slightly. 

Mrs.  Prentiss,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  old  man  closely,  was  on  her 
feet  again  at  once,  and,  presently, 
Gwendolen  felt  the  clutch  of  a  slender, 
nervous  hand  on  her  father's  arm. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  pistol,  Richard?"  whispered  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  her  big  blue  eyes  gazing 
down  in  affright  at  the  gleaming 
weapon.  "Put  it  back  where  you 
found  it,  I  implore  you!  You'll  only 
make  matters  worse,  if  you  go  hunting 
for  Tom.  He's  a  dead  shot,  Richard. 
He's  a  Kentuckian,  you  remember." 

Gwendolen  drew  away  from  the 
pale  and  excited  speaker,  and  dropped, 
rather  limply,  into  a  chair,  holding 
the  revolver  gingerly  at  her  side. 
She  felt  faint  and  hopeless.  What 
chance  would  Teddy  Lang-don  have 
against  an  armed  Kentuckian  tmder 
the  influence  of  whiskey? 

"Richard,  I  insist  upon  knowing 
what  you  have  in  mind,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Prentiss,  a  stubborn  note  in  her 
voice.  "If  I  came  to  you  for  shel- 
ter and  protection,  I  certainly  had 
no  intention  of  allowing  you  to  put 
your  life  in  jeopardy.  You  must  not 
leave  this  room  with  that  revolver  in 
your  hand." 

This  was  too  much  for  Gwendolen's 
patience,  and  she  arose  clumsily  to  her 
father's  feet.  Rather  easily  coaxed, 
the  girl — ^an  only  child,  be  it  remem- 
bered— ^had  never  »been  amenable  to 


coercion.  Opposition  had  always 
made  her  stubborn,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  lack  of  tact  displayed  by 
Mrs.  Prentiss  intensified  Gwendolen's 
natural  inclination  to  have  her  own 
way. 

"I  must  leave  this  room,  revolver 
in  hand,  at  once,"  remarked  the  girl. 
"If  somebody  gets  hurt  within  the 
next  few  moments,  it  won't  be  my 
fatdt.  And  Teddy,  so  far  as  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  may  be  a  crack  shot," 
she  added,  half  to  herself. 

"Teddy?"  queried  Mrs.  Prentiss,  ex- 
citedly.    "Who's  he?" 

Gwendolen  paused  in  her  move- 
ment toward  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Langdon  has  volunteered  to 
confront  Mr.  Prentiss,  and  persuade 
him  to  take  his  departure  peaceably," 
she  explained,  gruffly. 

"Teddy  Langdon!"  cried  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  white  to  the  lips.  "Good 
heavens,  Richard,  he  and  Tom  must 
not  meet  !  There  will  be  mtirder  done, 
if  they  come  face  to  face  to-night 
with  revolvers  in  hand.  If  I  had 
known  that  Teddy  Langdon  was 
here " 

The  sentence  remained  unfinished. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  Teddy 
Langdon?"  asked  Gwendolen,  in  her 
father's  most  imperious  tones. 

Mrs.  Prentiss  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  smiled. 

"I  know  that  he  and  Tom  have  a 
grudge  against  each  other,"  she  an- 
swered, vaguely. 

"You  seem  to  have  a  very  wide 
acquaintance,  Mrs.  Prentiss,"  re- 
marked Gwendolen,  with  the  manner 
and  voice  of  an  old  man  made  cruel 
by  jealousy. 

"Richard!"  cried  Mrs.  Prentiss,  re- 
proachfully. "Is  it  kind  of  you  to 
choose  such  a  time  as  this  for  sar- 
casm, or  worse?  Is  there — pardon 
the  egotism  of  the  question — is  there 
a  good-looking  woman  in  New  York 
who  doesn't  know  Teddy  Langdon?" 

"  H  'm  !  "  growled  Gwen  dolen. 
"Well,  he's  a  man  worth  knowing, 
isn't  he?  He  may  be  soft  in  spots, 
but  he  has  courage.  I'm  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  has  the  sand  to  go 
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out  and  put  a  hole  through  S.  T.*' 
There  was  a  suspicion  of  hysteria  in 
the  old  man's  voice  as  Gwendolen 
said  this. 

"S.  T.?"  queried  Mrs.  Prentiss, 
nervously. 

"Superfluous  Tom,"  explained  the 
girl,  curtly.  "Do  you  imagine,  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  that  the  present  situation 
can  be  allowed  to  last  an  hour  longer? 
As  I  understand  it,  we  are  besieged 
in  our  own  house  by  an  intoxicated 
Kentuckian  who  knows  how  to  shoot 
to  kill.  What  chance  would  I  stand 
if  I  went  out  to  talk  to  your  hus- 
band? But  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  Mr.  Prentiss  will  be  willing  to  hold 
a  peaceftd  pariey  with  Mr.  Langdon." 

"Pariey  with  Teddy  Langdon?" 
cried  Mrs.  Prentiss,  rather  wildly. 
"You  don't  know  Tom.  He  didn't 
understand  how  to  argue,  even  when 
we  were  first  married.  He's  the  most 
tmreasonable  man  that  ever  lived, 
and,  as  for  his  holding  a  debate  with 
Teddy  Langdon,  that's  abstu-d.  The 
only  arguments  he'll  use  are  made  of 
lead."  There  was  a  sob  in  the  speak- 
er's voice  and  tears  in  her  fine  eyes 
as  she  added:  "  I  beg  of  you,  Richard, 
not  to  give  that  revolver  to  Mr.  Lang- 
don." 

At  that  moment,  the  library  was  in- 
vaded by  a  flighty  young  woman, 
talking  in  a  shrill  falsetto  and  followed 
closely  by  a  white-faced  young  man, 
who  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  con- 
ceal his  inward  agitation. 

"You  must  have  something  to 
steady  your  nerves,  young  Langdon," 
Ogden  was  saying,  emphatically. 
"What  has  become  of  James,  I  don't 
know.  But  never  mind.  There's 
something  besides  books  in  this  room, 
my  boy.  Great  Scott,  what's  all  this? 
Emily!  Gwen — or,  rather,  father, 
where  did  you  get  that  gun?  For 
heaven's  sake,  keep  it  quiet,  will  you? 
It'll  go  off,  if  you  aren't  careful.  The 
thing's  loaded,  don't  you  know?" 

"  Don't  be  so  nervous,  my  daughter," 
growled  Gwendolen,  annoyed  at  her 
father's  excited  bearing.  "Here,  Mr. 
Langdon,  take  this  revolver.  You 
may  find  it  useful  later  on." 


"Don't  you  touch  the  infernal 
thing,  Teddy,"  piped  Ogden,  after 
the  manner  of  a  spoiled  child,  waving 
Gwendolen's  hands  wildly  in  the  air. 
"  If  you  take  that  pistol  from  father, 
I  won't  give  you  a  high-ball.  So 
there,  now!" 

"But,  Gwendolen,"  argued  his 
daughter,  still  thrusting  the  weapon 
toward  the  reluctant  Langdon,  "he 
mustn't  go  into  the  street  unarmed. 
This  Mr.  Prentiss  is  a  bad  man  from 
Kentucky,  and  he  has  been  drinking. 
I'm  sorry  I  haven't  a  Gatling  gtm  to 
give  you,  Mr.  Langdon." 

"Take  the  pistol,  Teddy,"  cried 
Ogden,  excitedly.  "Anything  for  a 
quiet  Ufe! 

"And  now,"  he  went  on,  with 
great  animation,  handling  Gwendolen's 
skirts  with  considerable  skill  as  he 
tripped  toward  the  locker,  "now  we'll 
fortify  our  brave  defender  against  the 
insidious  inroads  of  the  white  feather. 
Cartridge  and  ball,  eh,  Langdon?" 

With  surprising  deftness,  Mr.  Ogden 
placed  the  ingredients  for  a  stimulating 
mixture  upon  the  library-table,  the 
while  his  companions  watched  him 
silently,  admiring  the  young  girl's 
grace  and  beauty,  but  not  altogether 
pleased  with  her  occupation. 

"Strike  her  up!"  piped  old  Ogden, 
presently,  pointing  with  Gwendolen's 
dainty  hand  toward  a  bottle  of  Scotch 
and  a  siphon  of  vichy.  "Strike  her 
up!  High-ball!"  Then,  he  giggled 
hysterically  at  his  own  facetiousness. 

Langdon,  nothing  loath,  poured  out 
his  drink. 

"And  now,  Emily — I  mean,  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  may  I — ?"  began  Mr.  Ogden, 
glancing  with  his  daughter's  sad,  dark 
eyes  at  the  beautiful  blonde. 

Before  Mrs.  Prentiss  cotild  put  her 
refusal  of  this  eccentric  yoimg  woman's 
invitation  into  words,  James,  the  butler, 
pale  and  overwrought,  had  rushed 
into  the  library. 

"'E's  in  the  'all,  sir,"  he  gasped, 
gazing  at  Gwendolen,  thinking  that  he 
addressed  his  master.  "  'Ow  'e  got  hin, 
Mr.  Ogden,  I  cawn't  say.  But  'e's 
there,  and  'e  says  as  'ow  'e  must  see 
you  hat  once,  sir." 
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•*To  whom  do  you  refer,  James?" 
asked  the  girl. 

"The  tail,  dark  man  as  'as  been 
walkin*  hup  and  down  hin  front  f 
the  'ouse,  sir,  for  an  hour.  'E's 
wery  gentlemanly,  Mr.  Ogden,  but,  hif 
hi  may  take  the  liberty,  'e  'as  been 
drinking,  sir." 

"  Put  him  out  of  the  house,  James! " 
ordered  Gwendolen,  curtly,  waving 
her  father's  fat  hand  toward  the  hall. 
"If  he  won't  go  quietly,  you'll  be 
obliged  to  throw  him  out." 

"That  won't  do  at  all,  fathar," 
cried  Ogden,  shrilly,  leaning  back  in  a 
chair  and  kicking  nervously  at  the  air 
with  his  daughter's  dainty  feet.  "A 
good  butler  is  hard  to  find  in  these 
days,  and  James  is  very  satisfactory." 

"Thank  you,  miss,"  said  James, 
gratefully.  "Hif  you'll  hexcuse  my 
hegotism,  so  to  speak,  sir,"  he  added, 
turning,  as  he  supposed,  toward  Mr. 
Ogden,  "hi'm  not  fit  to  die,  sir." 

"And  I  don't  dare  to  go  to  him!" 
remarked  Mrs.  Prentiss,  apologetic- 
ally, but  with  emphasis. 

"He'd  shoot  me  on  sight,  of 
course,"  mused  Gwendolen,  in  mel- 
ancholy tones. 

"It's  up  to  me,  I  guess,"  admitted 
Teddy  Langdon,  not  very  cheerfully. 

Suddenly,  Gwendolen  was  struck 
by  an  inspiration.  She  stood  erect, 
her  father's  face  flushed,  and  a  note 
of  excitement  in  his  voice,  as  she 
said: 

"There  seems  to  be  but  one  person 
in  the  room  who  can  confront  this 
dangerous  intruder  in  perfect  safety. 
Wild  though  he  may  be,  he  is,  in  a 
""^ayt  a  gentleman.  I  have  no  doubt 
that — ^my  daughter  could  go  to  him 
with  imptinity.  I  suggest,  my  dear 
Gwendolen,  that  you  step  into  the 
^  hall  at  once,  and  request  this  Mr. 
Prentiss  to  depart  in  peace." 

"Me?"  exclaimed  old  Ogden,  in  a 
startled  whistle,  that  suggested  a 
young  girl  attacked  by  asthma  and 
hysteria  at  the  same  moment.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  Emily?  Thomas 
wouldn't  do  a  thing  to  me,  would  he?" 

"  You  forget  yourself,  my  daughter," 
remarked  Gwendolen,  in  a  deep,  chid- 


ing voice.  "I  am  amazed  at  you, 
my  child.  Where  do  you  pick  up  so 
much  slang?  " 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there," 
answered  her  father,  in  a  sulky  fal- 
setto. Then,  it  came  to  him,  clearly 
enough,  that  in  Gwendolen's  outward 
seeming  he  wotdd  be  in  no  great 
danger  from  Mr.  Prentiss.  Spring- 
ing to  his  dainty  feet,  and  waving  his 
white  hands  in  the  air  with  a  gesttire 
that  had  become  a  habit  with  him, 
the  old  man  cried: 

"Come  on,  Teddy!  We'll  face  this 
bold,  bad  man,  and  ask  him  sternly 
why  he  didn't  stay  dead.  I'll  buy 
thy  flowers.  Tommy  Prentiss!  Come 
on,  Teddy!  I'll  lead  the  charge,  and 
you  come  up  on  my  left  flank  with 
the  light  artillery.  Confotind  these 
skirts!  They're  an  awful  nuisance  to 
heavy  infantry  going  into  action. 
Attention,  company  !  Forward,  march  ! 
Charge!" 

"Gwendolen!"  cried  his  daughter, 
sternly;  but  it  was  too  late  to  restrain 
the  reckless  old  man,  who  was  hurry- 
ing toward  the  hall,  followed  by  Teddy 
Langdon. 

"Are  you  going  to  faint,  Richard? 
You  look  very  pale,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  approaching  Gwendolen,  so- 
licitously. 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  growled  the  girl, 
despairingly.  Then,  she  thrust  a 
pudgy  hand  straight  into  the  ai  . 
"  Listen  !  "  she  groaned,  apprehensively. 
"Listen!" 


"Isn't  it  horrible,  Richard?  What 
do  you  think  will  happen?" 

"Listen!"  groaned  Gwendolen,  gaz- 
ing down  hopelessly  at  her  father's 
large  feet.  "If  anything  awful  hap- 
pens, Mrs.  Prentiss,  I  shall  never  f  r- 
give  myself.  I  should  always  feel 
like  a  parricide." 

"A  'parricide,'  Richard?"  cried 
Mr.  Ogden's  beautiful  client,  with  a 
nervous  little  laugh.  "  I  had  always 
believed  that  you  were  an  orphan." 

"I  am,"  growled  Gwendolen,  rec- 
ollecting herself,  or,  rather,  her  father. 
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**Sit  down!  You  make  me  nervous. 
What  are  you  doing  here,  James?" 

From  a  far  comer  of  the  library, 
within  which  he  had  vainly  sought  to 
escape  observation,  issued  the  butler — 
a  withered  flower,  a  collapsed  balloon, 
no  longer  either  ornamental  or  useful. 
Even  his  beautiful  calves  seemed  to 
have  shnmk  in  his  effort  to  avoid 
notice.  His  cheeks  and  lips  were 
white,  his  eyes  restless,  his  haughty, 
self-confident  bearing  nothing  but  a 
memory  of  his  splendid  past. 

*'Are  you  ill,  James?'*  asked  Gwen- 
dolen, in  the  stateliest  manner. 

*'Hif  you'll  permit  me  to  say  so, 
Mr.  Ogden,"  faltered  the  butler, 
**hi'm  not  hup  to  much,  sir.  This 
'as  been  a  wery  exhausting  day,  sir." 

**Go  to  the  hall  at  once,  James," 
ordered  Gwendolen,  sharply.  "You 
may  be  needed  there  at  any  moment." 

As  the  collapsed  flunkey  left  the 
library  with  reluctant  tread,  Mrs. 
Prentiss  watched  his  retreating  figure, 
smilingly. 

**  You  really  can't  blame  him,  Rich- 
ard," she  remarked,  very  justly,  **for 
his  tmwillingness  to  return  to  his 
duties." 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  growled  the 
girl,  annoyed  at  the  realization  that 
she  was  inclined  to  lose  her  temper. 
"Upon  what  did  you  base  your 
accusation,  Mrs.  Prentiss?  What 
made  you  imply  that  I  blamed 
him?" 

"You  are  so  queer  to-night,  Rich- 
ard," remarked  old  Ogden's  caller, 
restlessly.  "Frankly,  I  don't  feel  at 
ease  with  you.  You  haven't  been  at 
all  like  yourself  to-day.  Won't  you 
tell  me,  Richard,  what's  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"Listen!"  exclaimed  Gwendolen,  in 
a  hoarse  whisper.  "Do  you  hear 
voices?" 

"Not  a  soimd,  Richard,"  answered 
Mrs.  Prentiss,  presently.  "The  house 
is  absolutely  quiet." 

"But  there  must  be  something 
doing,"  argued  the  girl,  glaring  down, 
with  angry  eyes,  at  her  father's 
pudgy  hands.  "It  isn't  likely  that 
Teddy   Langdon   and — my    daughter, 


are  attempting  to  reform  your  hus- 
band by  silent  prayer." 

"The  suspense  is  awful,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Prentiss,  nervously,  jump- 
ing to  her  feet  and  impulsively  draw- 
ing near,  as  she  supposed,  to  Mr. 
Ogden,  a  frightened  woman  craving  a 
man's  protection. 

"Isn't  there  something  more  to  be 
done,  Richard?"  Her  hand  rested 
appealingly  upon  the  old  man's  shoul- 
der, and  Gwendolen  allowed  it  to  re- 
main there,  too  worried  and  dis- 
traught to  resent  a  liberty  taken  by  a 
comparative   stranger. 

At  that  instant,  Evelyn  de  Peyster, 
closely  followed  by  the  Marmaduke 
Mortimers,  hurriedly  entered  the  li- 
brary. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,"  faltered 
Miss  de  Peyster,  blushing  with  em- 
barrassment. 

"We  owe  you  an  apology,  Mr.  Og- 
den," said  Mr.  Mortimer,  stepping 
forward  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation, "but  it  is  getting  late,  and  we 
decided  to — to " 

"To  take  time  by  the  forelock," 
added  Mrs.  Mortimer,  with  great  pres- 
ence of  mind.  "  And  we  seem  to  have 
succeeded  in  doing  it,"  she  miumured, 
under  her  breath.  Her  keen  eyes  had 
noted  the  siphon  of  vichy  and  the 
bottle  of  whiskey  on  the  table. 

Gwendolen,  realizing  that  her  father's 
rheumatism  was  growing  worse,  had 
managed  to  stand  erect,  striving  to 
regain  sufficient  courage  to  confront 
this  unexpected  crisis  with  the  bold- 
ness that  alone  could  deprive  the  situa- 
tion of  its  unbearable  awkwardness. 
To  this  end,  she  unconsciously  exag- 
gerated her  father's  most  pompous 
manner. 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Mortimer," 
she  said,  in  a  very  impressive  basso. 
"The  apology  is  due,  not  from  you  to 
me,  but  from  me  to  you.  You  will 
permit  me,  I  trust,  to  explain.  But, 
first,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Miss  de  Peyster 
and  Mr.  Mortimer,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent you  to  Mrs.  Prentiss,  a  client  of 
mine  who  has  been  forced  to  come  to 
me  to-night  for  advice  and  protec- 
tion." 
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"Delighted!'*  murmured  Miss  de 
Peyster,    sarcastically. 

"Charmed!*'  cried  Mr.  Mortimer, 
glancing  admiringly  at  the  beautiftd 
Mrs.  Prentiss. 

**I  congratulate  you,  madame,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Mortimer,  suavely,  "upon 
your  choice  of  a  counselor.  Mr.  Og- 
den's  advice  is  always  of  the  best." 

"Hark!  what's  that?"  exclaimed 
Gwendolen,  hoarsely. 

"  Look  here,  Ogden,"  cried  Marma- 
difke  Mortimer,  "you're  in  trouble. 
We're  not  merely  your  guests  of  an 
evening — ^we're  old  friends,  entitled 
to  your  confidence.  Why  won't  you 
be  frank  with  us?  If  we  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you  at  this  time,  you  should 
not  hesitate  to  enlist  our  services,  old 
man." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mortimer," 
Gwendolen  managed  to  say,  gratefully. 
"If  you'll  seat  yourselves  here  in  the 
library  for  a  few  moments,  you  will 
do  me  a  favor.  I'll  explain  the  whole 
affair  to  you,  presently.  Meanwhile, 
if  you'll  postpone  yottr  departure  for  a 
time,  I  shall  be  under  great  obligations 
to  you." 

There  came  the  soimd  of  swishing 
skirts  from  the  drawing-room,  and  a 
white-faced,  dark-haired  girl  rushed 
into  the  Ubrary,  slamming  the  door 
behind  her,  and  turning  the  key  in  the 
lock. 

"Saved!"  cried  old  Ogden,  in  hys- 
terical falsetto,  waving  Gwendolen's 
hands  triumphantly  in  the  air,  as  he 
leaned  against  the  closed  door,  in  ap- 
pearance a  frightened  maiden  begin- 
ning to  smile  as  the  realization  be- 
came clear  that  a  place  of  safety  had 
been  reached.  "  Yottr  Tom,  Emily,"  he 
went  on,  shrilly,  "is  about  the  worst 
that  ever  happened.  I  don't  blame 
you  for  running  away  from  him.  He's 
the " 

"Gwendolen!"  cried  his  daughter, 
in  a  deep ,  chiding  basso.  *  *  Gwendolen, 
you  forget  yourself!" 

"Hark!"  piped  Ogden,  hysterically; 
"is  that  thunder?  Did  any  of  you 
hear  thunder?" 

"Gwendolen!"  repeated  the  girl, 
limping  toward  her  father. 


"Drop  it,  will  you?"  cried  the  old 
man,  in  his  daughter's  most  petulant 
tone.  "I've  reached  the  limit,  here 
and  now!"  With  that,  he  seized  his 
skirts,  and  tripped  hastily  toward  the 
library-table,  tmconscious  of,  or  in- 
different to,  the  glances  of  amazement 
cast  upon  him. 

"Just  two  fingers,  with  lots  of  fizz- 
water,"  he  babbled,  girlishly,  deftly 
mixing  the  stimulant. 

"  Bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble 
Disappear  with  a  high-ball  double," 

he  piped,  gaily,  showing  Gwendolen's 
beautiful  teeth  to  his  astounded  guests, 
as  he  replaced  the  long  glass,  empty, 
upon  the  table.  Then,  he  flopped  into 
a  chair,  and  tossed  a  dainty  little  foot 
into  the  air. 

"  Now,  let's  hold  a  council  of  war,  my 
friends,"  he  cried,  in  dulcet  tones. 
"Isn't  it  gratifying,  Gwen — I  mean, 
father — how  well  that  high-ball  acts? 
But  it's  been  such  a  trying  day,  don't 
you  know!  Hey,  there,  Mortimer, 
where  are  you  going?  Don't  you  un- 
lock that  door,  or  I'll  cut  you  off  my 
list.  That  wild-eyed  Kentuckian  is 
roaming  around  the  house  looking  for 
game.  If  he  gets  in  here,  he'll  fill  his 
bag.  I'm  inclined  to  think,"  added 
the  old  man,  with  a  girlish  giggle, 
"that  he  has  dropped  James,  by  this 
time." 

"I'm  astonished  at  you,  Gwendolen," 
said  his  daughter,  in  the  gruffest  voice 
she  cotdd  control.  "Listen  to  me: 
What  has  happened  to  Teddy  Lang- 
don?" 

Her  father  gave  vent  to  a  weird  peal 
of  hysterical  laughter. 

"Teddy!"  he  cried,  shrilly.  "He 
was  the  funniest  sight  I  ever  saw!  He 
climbed  through  a  front  window,  and 
dropped  into  the  street.  He's  running 
still,  I  suppose.  I  tell  you,  Emily, 
your  Kentucky  spouse  is  a  dandy.  He 
has  an  eloquent  way  of  handling  a 
six-shooter  that  makes  you  think  of  a 
story  by  Bret  Harte.  But  I  wish  he 
were  out  of  the  house.  We'll  have  to 
spend  the  night  here,  I  fear.  And  I 
can't  sleep  in  these  infernal  skirts, 
confound     'em!       Hark!     was     that 
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thunder?  Did  anybody  hear  thun- 
der?" 

"Gwendolen!"  cried  his  daughter, 
both  anger  and  appeal  in  her  grufE 
tones. 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  Ogden?" 
exclaimed  Marmadtike  Mortimer,  whose 
patience  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion.  "Your  daughter  seems 
to  be — well,  hysterical;  and  you,  if 
you'll  pardon  my  saying  so,  don't  act 
like  yourself.  May  we  not — Miss  de 
Peyster,  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  myself — 
ask  the  privilege  of  taking  our  depar- 
ture at  once?" 

"  Don't  go!"  cried  Ogden,  frantically. 
"You  may  think  that  my  daughter — 
that  is,  that  Tm  hysterical;  but  you're 
doing  me  a  rank  injustice.  I  am  calm. 
I  may  not  look  it,  I  may  not  sotmd  it, 
but  I  tell  you,  Marmy,  I  am  calm! 
Talk  about  hysteria  !  You  should  have 
seen  Teddy  Langdon.  But  I  am  calm. 
I  have  been  calm  through  it  all.  I 
might  have  followed  Teddy  through 
the  window.  I  was  tempted  to.  But 
I  remained  cool;  I  recalled  my  cos- 
tume. I  was  calm.  I  am  calm.  I 
shall  be  calm.  Great  Scott,  what's 
that?" 

A  loud,  sharp  rapping  upon  the  li- 
brary door  echoed  with  threatening 
insistence  through  the  room.  Old 
Ogden  sank  supinely  into  a  chair. 

"Speak  to  him,  Emily!"  he  piped, 
imploringly,  gazing  at  Mrs.  Prentiss. 
**  Tell  your  Tommy  to  be  calm,  will  you? 
Speak  to  him,  for  heaven's  sake  !  He'll 
put  a  bullet  through  the  keyhole  in 
another  minute,  if  you  don't  tell  him  to 
be  calm.  Do  you  hear  me,  Emily? 
Speak  to  him!" 

XI 

The  Marmaduke  Mortimers  and  Ev- 
elyn de  Peyster  had  begtm  to  realize 
that  they  had  become  more  or  less  in- 
volved in  a  mysterious  drama,  whose 
plot  and  dramatis  personœ  had  not  yet 
become  clearly  defined  to  their  startled 
eyes.  The  play,  in  so  far  as  they  could 
follow  it,  seemed  to  be  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  farce,  light  comedy  and  heavy 
tragedy. 


The  ominous  rapping  upon  the  li- 
brary door  had  been  thrice  repeated 
before  Gwendolen,  in  outward  seeming 
a  weary  old  man  at  his  wits'  end,  had 
seen  fit  to  reply  to  the  impatient  stmi- 
mons. 

"Who's  there?"  she  finally  called 
out,  in  a  basso  that  had  in  it  a  note  of 
anger. 

"With  your  permission,  sir,"  came 
back  the  butler's  voice,  "the  helec- 
trical  hexpert  'as  returned,  Mr.  Ogden, 
and  'e  says  has  'ow  'e's  'ere  by  hap- 
pointment." 

Old  Ogden  had  sprung  to  Gwendo- 
len's feet  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
He  looked,  at  that  moment,  like  a 
beautiftd  young  woman  in  a  high  fever. 

"Saved!"  he  cried,  in  a  jubilant 
treble.  "  The  best  butler  in  New  York 
has  escaped  the  murderous  bullets  of 
a  bad  man  from  Kentucky!"  Trip- 
ping hurriedly  toward  the  door,  lus 
skirts  grasped  by  one  hand  while  he 
waved  the  other  in  the  air,  the  old 
man^  showing  his  daughter's  teeth  in  a 
glad  and  winsome  smile,  said,  merrily: 

"What's  become  of  the  man  behind 
the  gim,  James?" 

"  With  your  permission,  Miss  Ogden, 
hi've  got  'im  locked  up  in  the  wine- 
closet.  You  see,  miss,  hi  bein'  the 
butler,  and  'e  bein'  thirsty,  so  to  speak, 
hit  wasn't  difficult  to  cage  'im." 

"Hoop-la!"  shouted  Ogden,  shrilly. 
"How's  that,  Emily?  Your  Tommy 
locked  up  in  my  wine-closet!  It'U 
come  high,  I  guess,  before  we  get  him 
out  of  there.  But  he  ought  to  make  a 
night  of  it  on  half-a-dozen  bottles,  don't 
you  think?" 

"Gwendolen!"  cried  his  daughter, 
despair  and  protest  striking  the  lowest 
note  of  the  old  man's  register.  Un- 
locking the  door,  she  said  to  the  but- 
ter, whose  face  was  flushed  with  ex- 
citement and  triumph,  "Ask  the  elec- 
trician if  he  will  kindly  wait  tmtil  we 
are  at  leisure,  James.  Show  him  into 
the  smoking-room.  I'll  be  with  him, 
presently." 

"That's  another  one  on  me,"  grum- 
bled Ogden.  "  One  total  stranger  has 
got  the  run  of  my  wine,  and  another  is 
to  have  free  access  to  my  cigars!     I'm 
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glad  I  didn't  give  that  little  French 
fire-cracker  that  other  ten-dollar  bill." 

"And  now,  Richard  Ogden,"  re- 
marked Marmaduke  Mortimer,  coldly, 
imagining  that  he  approached  his  host, 
*'and  now,  sir,  I  take  it  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  depart."  Gwendolen  smiled, 
politely. 

"Don't  go,  Manny,"  Ogden  begged, 
seizing  Mr.  Mortimer's  hands  with 
Gwendolen's  fingers.  "It's  just  the 
shank  of  the  evening.  Let's  make  a 
night  of  it!  We've  got  Mr.  Tommy- 
rot,  of  Kentucky,  locked  up  in  the 
wine-closet,  so  there's  really  no  imme- 
diate danger.     If  Mrs.  Mortimer " 

"Really,  Miss  Ogden,"  remarked  Mr. 
Mortimer,  coldly,  withdrawing  his 
hands  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  young 
girl's  unconventional  grasp,  "we 
couldn't  think  of  remaining  a  moment 
longer." 

"No,  Gwendolen,  dear,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  unable  to  disguise  her  an- 
noyance, "we  must  go  at  once.  And 
you  should  retire  as  soon  as  possible, 
my  dear  girl.     You  need  sleep,  badly." 

"Sleep!"  cried  a  stunningly  hand- 
some brunette,  with  an  old  man's  dread 
of  insomnia.  "  How  could  I  sleep  with 
that  explosive  Enoch  Arden  locked  up 
in  the  wine-closet.'*  No,  we'll  have  to 
make  a  night  of  it.  If  you  must  go, 
you'll  lose  more  fun  than  you've  had 
this  season.  I  shall  remain  up,  and 
father  will  chaperon  me;  won't  you, 
papa.?  And  I'm  sure  that  Mrs.  Prentiss 
wiU  be  kind  enough  to  keep  us  com- 
pany. Her  Tommy  will  be  perfectly 
harmless  inside  of  half  an  hour.  You 
see,  a  Kentuckian  always  carries  a 
corkscrew." 

"Good  night,  Gwendolen,"  said 
Miss  de  Peyster,  sadly,  gazing  with  re- 
proachful eyes  at  her  friend's  flushed 
face.  "It  has  been  such  a  charming 
evening,"  she  added  as  she  followed 
the  Mortimers  from  the  library. 

"I  don't  like  that  de  Peyster  girl," 
remarked  Ogden,  turning  toward  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  saying  fare- 
well to  the  departing  guests.  "She's 
sarcastic.  But  now,  Emily — that  is, 
Mrs.  Prentiss,  and  father,  let  us  sit 
down,  and  calmly  discuss  the  situation. 


I'm  inclined  to  think  that  a  very  weak 
high-ball " 

"Not  another  drop,  Gwendolen!" 
protested  his  daughter,  sinking  wearily 
into  a  chair,  and  crossing  her  father's 
legs  with  considerable  difficulty. 
"Won't  you  be  seated,  Mrs.  Prentiss? 
Your  advice  at  this  crisis  will  be  of 
great  value  to  us." 

"I  really  fear,  Richard,"  remarked 
Ogden's  fair  client,  sighing  deeply  as 
she  seated  herself,  "that  my  mind  is 
in  too  much  of  a  whirl  to  offer  any 
counsel  of  value." 

"Hark!"  cried  Ogden,  who  had 
also  dropped  into  a  chair.  "Hark! 
what's  that?  It  sounds  to  me  like 
distant  thunder." 

"You  deceive  yourself,  Gwendolen," 
growled  his  daughter,  in  the  voice  of  a 
petulant  old  man.  "Now,  my  advice 
is  this  :  Let  us  dismiss  the  electrician, 
keep  the  Kentuckian  locked  up  for 
the  night,  and  have  James  escort  Mrs. 
Prentiss  to  her  home.  In  that  way, 
my  daughter,  you  and  I  could  get 
some  sleep."* 

"I  told  you  I  couldn't  sleep," 
commented  her  father,  with  the  voice 
and  manner  of  a  belle  that  was  out  of 
tune.  "But,  daddy,  go  to  bed  at 
once,  if  you  feel  so  disposed.  Em — 
that  is,  Mrs.  Prentiss  and  I  will  sit 
with  the  remains,  so  to  speak." 

Mrs.  Prentiss  was  gazing  at  the 
speaker  with  puzzled  eyes.  She  had 
no  desire  to  keep  watch  and  ward  with 
a  young  woman  who  seemed  to  be,  to 
put  it  mildly,  in  a  very  flighty  state 
of  mind. 

"Listen!"  cried  old  Ogden,  shrilly; 
"whose  voices  do  I  hear?  Have 
those  infernal  Mortimers  returned? 
What  does  this  mean?" 

The  overwrought  trio  were  on  their 
feet,  gazing  apprehensively  at  the 
library  door. 

"Hif  you  please,  Mr.  Ogden — "  be- 
gan the  butler,  nervously,  as  he  hur- 
ried into  the  room.  But  he  got  no 
further,  for,  close  upon  his  heels,  came 
a  man  with  a  woman  clinging  to  his 
arm. 

"Teddy  Langdon!"  whistled  Og- 
den, merrily. 
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**  Jeannette!*'  exclaimed  Gwendolen, 
in  a  kind  of  amazed  groan. 

**  You  see — "  began  Langdon,  apolo- 
getically. 

*'0h,  we  see,  all  right!"  cried  Mr. 
Ogden,  at  the  top  of  Gwendolen's 
voice.  '*  You've  had  a  large  evening, 
haven't  you,  Jeannette?  Last  name 
doesn't  matter.  Ten  dollars  was 
enough,  wasn't  it?" 

''Oh,  mam' selle!  Pardonnez-moi! 
Je  suis  très  triste.     Mais " 

*'You  see,"  recommenced  Langdon, 
gazing  appealingly  at  Miss  Ogden,  as 
he  mistakenly  imagined,  "you  see, 
your  maid  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
street.  She  was  a  ship  sinking  with- 
in sight  of  land." 

** Beautiful  simile!"  exclaimed  Og- 
den, in  an  enthusiastic  treble.  "Ten 
dollars  more,  and  she'd  never  have 
seen  land.  But  it's  all  right.  Jean- 
nette !  This  is  the  night  we  celebrate, 
anyway.  We'll  all  have  one  little 
high-ball  apiece,  eh?  " 

''Non!  non,  mam' selle!**  cried  the 
French  girl,  horror-stritken  or  re- 
morseful, it  was  hard  to  say  which. 

"Gwendolen,"  commanded  Ogden's 
daughter,  sternly,  "dismiss  your  maid 
at  once.  Don't  go,  Mr.  Langdon.  We 
may  need  your  assistance,  presently." 

There  was  a  stubborn  note  in  the 
old  man's  borrowed  falsetto  as  he 
said: 

"Jeannette  isn't  sleepy,  are  you, 
Jeannette?  Be  a  good  girl,  now,  and 
you  may  stay  up  until  the  show  is 
over.  We're  running  a  continuous 
performance  here  to-day,  and  I'm 
sure  that,  with  your  artistic  tempera- 
ment, you'll  appreciate —  Hark! 
what's  that?  Listen!  Oh,  it's  you 
again,  James!  What's  the  matter 
now?" 

"Hi'm  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Ogden," 
said  the  butler,  ignoring  the  speaker 
and  addressing  Gwendolen,  "hi'm 
sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  there's  a  police- 
man in  the  'all.  'E  wants  to  know 
what's  wrong  'ere,  sir.  'E  says  as  'ow 
'e  saw  a  man  jump  out  of  a  front 
window  'ere,  and  'e  overheard  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Mortimer  saying,  has  'e 
got  hinto  'is  coupé,  that  there  was  at 


least  three  crazy  people  in  this  'ere 
'ouse,  Mr.  Ogden." 

"That's  your  fault,  Teddy  Lang- 
don," cried  old  Ogden,  angrily.  "  You 
were  scared  too  easily.  Didn't  you 
know  that  the  man  behind  the  gun 
was  loaded?" 

"  Gwendolen  !  "  exclaimed  his 
daughter,  protestingly.  Then,  with 
her  father's  sternest  manner,  she 
turned  to  the  butler.  "Ask  the 
officer  to  come  to  us  here,  will  you, 
James?     I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

"  Wery  good,  Mr.  Ogden,"  replied 
James,  hurrying  away. 

"What  in  the  world  did  you  do 
that  for,  my  daughter?"  cried  Ogden, 
tempestuously.  "  Aren't  we  in  trouble 
enough,  as  it  is,  without  calling  in  the 
police?" 

"I  wish  to  have  him  remove  that 
man  from  the  wine-closet,"  remarked 
the  girl,  with  gruff  energy,  setting  her 
father's  jaw,  stubbornly. 

"Oh,  Richard!"  cried  Mrs.  Prentiss, 
springing  forward  in  alarm.  "You 
must  not  do  this!  You  mustn't 
have  Tom  arrested  !  I  couldn't  endure 
the  publicity  of  it.  I  beg  of  you, 
Richard,  be  merciful!  " 

At  that  instant,  the  butler,  followed 
closely  by  a  blue-coated  patrolman, 
appeared  at  the  library  door. 


XII 

"What's  wrong  here,  Mr.  Ogden?" 
asked  the  policeman,  eying  the  group 
in  the  library,  with  the  cold  gaze  of  a 
man  to  whom  astonishment  is  im- 
possible. 

"You  are,"  answered  Gwendolen, 
gruffly. 

"That's  one  on  you,  officer,"  cried 
Ogden,  gleefully.  "And — er — my  fa- 
ther's quite  right.  When  we  need  you, 
we'll  send  for  you." 

"My  duty's  my  duty,  miss,"  com- 
mented the  officer,  unwilling  to  offend 
the  influential  Mr.  Ogden  and  his 
daughter,  but  anxious  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  this  disturbed  household. 

"It's  your  duty  to  tend  to  crime 
and  criminals,  officer,"  remarked  Mr. 
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Ogden,  dropping  into  a  chair,  and 
making  an  oratorical  gesture.  **  We've 
had  a  trying  day,  but  there  has  been 
no  lawlessness.  Jeannette  has  had  a 
large  evening,  and  I'm  not  quite  my- 
self, but  there's  no  reason  why  the 
police  should  enter  the  house.*' 

"  Beg  pardon,  miss,"  remarked  the 
patrolman,  deferentially,  **  but  a  man 
left  your  house  recently  through  a 
front  window.  You  can't  blame  me 
for  not  liking  the  look  of  it.'* 

"The  look  of  it!"  repeated  old  Og- 
den, in  a  merry  treble.  "It  was  the 
f tinniest  sight  I  ever  saw!" 

"You  see,  officer,"  Gwendolen 
hastened  to  say,  "we  were  playing  a 
round  game  after  dinner,  and  one  of 
our  guests  jumped  through  the  win- 
dow in  his  excitement." 

The  policeman  bowed,  muttered 
something  that  soimded  apologetic, 
and  retreated  across  the  drawing- 
room,  followed  by  James. 

"Hi'm  sorry,  sir,  that  you've  been 
put  to  so  much  hunnecessary  trouble, 
so  to  speak,"  remarked  the  latter,  as 
they  neared  the  front  door. 

"You'd  be  surprised,  young  man," 
said  the  patrolman,  impressively,  de- 
laying his  exit  for  a  moment,  "you'd 
be  surprised  to  know  what  queer 
things  I  do  see  since  the  nobs  took  to 
playin*  ping-pong.     Good  night." 

"And  now  that  it's  all  quiet  on  the 
Potomac,  my  friends,"  said  Ogden, 
merrily,  after  the  policeman's  dis- 
appearance, "I  suggest " 

"Gwendolen!"  cried  his  daughter, 
wamingly. 

"I  suggest,"  continued  her  father, 
stubbornly,  "that  we  adjourn  to  the 
dining-room  for  a  Welsh  rabbit  and 
beer." 

"Qever  idea,  Gwendolen,"  mur- 
mured Teddy  Langdon,  in  the  old 
man's  tiny  ear.  "But  can't  we  have 
a  moment  alone  together,  before  I 
go?" 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "I 
really  wish — er — yotmg  Langdon,  that 
you'd  confine  your  goo-goo  talk  to — 
Jeannette,  for  instance.  Ah,  here's 
James  back  in  the  nick  of  time. 
James,    we're    going   to    the    dining- 
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room  at  once  for  beer  and  rabbit. 
Get  everything  ready  for  us." 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  electri- 
cian? "  he  heard  his  own  voice  mutter- 
ing, in  a  clumsy  whisper. 

"I  forget  nothing,"  answered  the 
old  man.  "The  table  will  just  bal- 
ance. Teddy  Langdon  and  Jeannette, 
you  and  Mrs.  Prentiss,  and  the  elec- 
trician and  myself.  We'll  make  a 
night  of  it,  and  watch  the  weather. 
We  may  have  a  thunder-storm  before 
morning,  you  know." 

"  But,  Jeannette —  "  protested  Gwen- 
dolen, in  her  father's  haughtiest  tones, 
subdued  but  significant. 

"She's  in  the  swim  to-night  all 
right,"  whispered  the  old  man,  hos- 
pitably. "To-morrow  morning,  I'll 
snub  her  to  beat  the  band,"  he  added, 
soothingly. 

As  Teddy  Langdon,  ten  minutes 
later,  glanced  at  the  group  that  had 
gathered,  with  forced  merriment, 
around  the  table,  he  realized  that  he 
was  a  snob.  But  he  was  compelled 
to  admit  to  himself,  presently,  that 
Jeannette  possessed  a  piquant  charm, 
and  that  the  electrician  looked  and 
acted  like  a  gentleman. 

The  only  one  of  the  party  who  was 
at  first  frankly  and  unaffectedly  merry 
was  old  Ogden.  He  displayed  Gwen- 
dolen's stunning  teeth  in  joyous 
smiles,  while  her  dark  eyes  danced 
with  delight  when  he  realized  that 
James  had  made  a  most  eatable 
rabbit.  His  complete  freedom  from 
rhetmiatism  for  many  hours  had  given 
a  zest  to  life  that  he  had  not  felt  for 
years. 

"Don't  look  so  down-hearted, 
father,"  he  cried  to  Gwendolen,  after 
quaffing  a  stein  of  beer.  "Did  you 
enjoy  the  evening,  Jeannette?  Did 
you  blow  yourself?" 

"Owi,  mam'selk,**  answered  the 
French  girl,  her  black  eyes  bright 
with  many  varied  emotions. 

"It  was  a  great  blow,"  whispered 
Langdon  to  old  Ogden,  wondering 
what  kind  of  a  wife  this  fascinating, 
but  eccentric,  Gwendolen  Ogden  was 
likely  to  make. 

"  Do  you  think,  Richard,  that  Tom 
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has  gone  to  sleep  in  the  wine- closet  ?  " 
whispered  Mrs.  Prentiss  to  her  vis-à- 
vis. 

"I  hope  he  has,"  she  heard  an  old 
man  answer,  wearily.  Life  had  be- 
come almost  imendiu"able  to  Gwen- 
dolen Ogden.  Her  old  bones  ached, 
and  she  craved  sleep.  "If  we  ever 
become  readjusted,"  she  found  herself 
repeatedly  thinking,  "111  be  more 
considerate  of  poor  father's  feelings. 
He  has  so  much  more  to  endure  than 
I  had  imagined." 

"Is  Tom  fond  of  rabbits,  Em — I 
mean,  Mrs.  Prentiss?"  cried  old  Og- 
den, hospitably.  "It  seems  too  bad 
to  keep  him  locked  up  all  night,  if 
he's  really  hungry." 

"Ees  mam'selle  not  vare  beautiful 
to-night?"  whispered  Jeannette  in 
Langdon's  ear. 

"I'm  sure,"  remarked  the  latter, 
addressing  Gwendolen,  as  he  sup- 
posed, "Fm  sure  that  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  have  the  man  starve  to  death. 
We  might  have  him  in  here  for  a  few 
moments." 

"But,  Mr.  Langdon,"  remarked 
Gwendolen,  in  her  father's  most  sar- 
castic tones,  "James  has  locked  all 
the  windows  for  the  night." 

"That's  not  fair,  daughter,"  pro- 
tested Mr.  Ogden,  somewhat  hysteric- 
ally. "It  is  true  that  Teddy  ran 
away  tmder  fire.  But,  like  Cato,  or 
CatiUne,  or  the  cat — he  came  back. 
Now,  fill  your  glasses,  friends,  Ro- 
mans, countrymen!  I  am  about  to 
propose  a  toast." 

"Gwendolen!"  cried  his  daughter, 
apprehensively. 

"It's  all  right,  father,"  the  old  man 
assured  her.  "  Here's  the  toast — ^with 
apologies  to  Em — Mrs.  Prentiss  : 

"  There  was  a  yoiing  man  from  Kentucky, 
Who  went  on  a  hunt  for  his  ducky; 

But  he  didn't  his  worst 

Because  of  his  thirst, 
And  that  was  exceedingly  lucky." 

Even  Mrs.  Prentiss  could  not  refrain 
from  laughing  at  the  eccentric  Miss 
Ogden's  doggerel.  Upon  the  thin, 
alert  face  of  the  electrical  expert  rested 
an  expression  of  astonishment  that  con- 
vinced Langdon  that  the  man  was  not 


really  a  thoroughbred.  Langdon  was 
incHned  to  be  hypercritical  and  super- 
sensitive at  this  moment.  His  cour- 
age was  under  suspicion,  and  Gwen- 
dolen Ogden  had  been  openly  sarcastic 
regarding  his  recent  escapade.  He 
must  redeem  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
girl  and  the  others. 

"With  your  permission,  Mr.  Ogden," 
said  Langdon,  getting  to  his  feet  and 
ostentatiously  removing  a  revolver 
from  his  hip-pocket  and  laying  it  upon 
the  table,  "with  your  permission,  sir,  I 
shall  enter  the  wine-closet,  and  find  out 
just  how  this  very  amusing  Kentuck- 
ian  feels  at  present.  I  shall  go  un- 
armed." 

"Bravo!"  cried  old  Ogden,  enthusi- 
astically. "But  watch  out,  DanieL 
Lions  bite,  you  know." 

*' Non,  non,  monsieur  F'  exclaimed 
Jeannette,  very  prettily.  ''C'est  mag- 
nifique  mais  il  n'est  pas  la  guerre.  Res- 
tez  tranquille,  s'il  vous  plaît." 

"  Don't  go,  Teddy,"  pleaded  Gwen- 
dolen, in  the  most  impressive  tones. 

"I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Langdon,"  cried 
Mrs.  Prentiss,  turning  her  pale  face  be- 
seechingly up  to  the  rash  youth;  "I 
beg  of  you  not  to  enter  the  wine-closet. 
It  means  deadly  peril  to  you,  if  you 
do." 

"  Don't  get  scared,  Teddy,"  old  Og- 
den hastened  to  say,  his  daughter's  face 
radiant  with  approving  smiles.  "Let 
the  wine-closet,  my  boy,  atone  for  the 
front  window.  Have  you  any  last 
words  to  leave  to  us?  You  are  young 
to  die,  but,  of  course,  you  couldn't  go 
through  life  with  a  stain  upon  your 
reputation  for  courage;  now,  could 
you?" 

Seemingly  a  target  for  the  bitter 
gibes  of  a  beautiftd  young  woman, 
with  whom  he  had  fallen  deeply  in 
love,  Teddy  Langdon  was  a  truly  tragic 
figure  as  he  stood  there,  pale  but  deter- 
mined, poised  upon  the  brink. 

"  There  is  a  stain  upon  my  reputation 
for  courage,"  he  said,  coolly,  "and  it 
must  be  wiped  out.  If  I  tell  you  that 
I  jumped  through  the  window  to  inter- 
cept the  Kentuckian,  thinking  that  he 
intended  to  bolt  through  the  front 
door,   you  would  laugh  at  me,   Miss 
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Ogden,  and  the  rest  of  you  would  doubt 
my  word.  But,  if  I  enter  the  wine- 
closet  unarmed»  I  think  that  no  one 
afterward  could  have  the  audacity  to 
call  me  a  coward," 

"  Isn't  that  beautiful?"  cried  old. Og- 
den, in  enthusiastic  falsetto,  waving  a 
lily-white  hand  in  the  air.  "Behold 
King  Arthur's  rotmd  table,  groaning 
beneath  its  weight  of  Welsh  rabbit 
and  beer,  and  Sir  Lancelot  sajring 
farewell  as  he  sets  forth  in  quest  of 
glory  and  vindication." 

"Cruel!  cruel!  cruel!"  muttered 
Langdon,  cut  to  the  heart,  as  he 
turned  and  strode  hiuriedly  across  the 
dining-room. 

"Come  back!  come  back,  Teddy!" 
thundered  Gwendolen,  in  her  father's 
loudest  and  most  imperative  basso. 
But  Langdon  paid  no  heed  to  what  he 
thought  was  an  old  man's  belated  be- 
hest. 

"  He'll  never  come  back,"  purred  old 
Ogden,  contentedly  sipping  his  beer. 
"And  there'll  be  a  lot  less  fool  goo-goo 
talk  in  this  world,  if  he  doesn't." 


XIII 

"I'm  sure  that  you  will  pardon  me, 
Mr.  Ogden,"  remarked  the  electrician, 
gazing  at  Gwendolen,  whose  varied 
emotions  had  whitened  her  father's  lips 
and  cheeks,  "if  I  remind  you  that  I 
am  here,  by  appointment,  for  a  dis- 
tinct purpose.  While  I  don't  object 
to  a  rabbit  and  beer  at  midnight,  I  have 
come  to  you,  sir,  not  as  a  guest,  but  as 
a  specialist." 

"I  know!  I  know!"  cried  the  girl, 
excitedly,  trying  to  keep  her  father's 
voice  under  control.  "But  I  implore 
you  to  be  patient,  Mr. — Mr. " 

"Richardson  is  my  name,  Mr.  Og- 
den." 

"Mr.  Richardson,"  said  Gwendolen, 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  glancing  furtively 
at  her  father,  who  was  engaged,  at 
that  moment,  in  a  smiling  effort  to 
talk  French  to  Jeannette,  the  while 
Mrs.  Prentiss  sat,  pale  and  silent,  seem- 
ingly awaiting  the  crack  of  doom;  "  Mr. 
Richardson,  I  beg  of  you,  I  appeal  to 


you  as — er — as  man  to  man,  to  go  to  Mr. 
Langdon's  assistance.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  is  in  deadly  peril.  If  you 
make  haste,  sir,  you  may  save  his  life!" 

A  flush  had  come  into  the  thin  cheeks 
of  the  electrician  as  he  listened  to  what 
he  thought  was  an  appeal  from  an  old 
man  upon  the  verge  of  a  nervous  col- 
lapse. 

"  From  what  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Og- 
den," remarked  Richardson,  slowly,  "  I 
understand  that  a  desperate  character, 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  is  locked 
up  in  yottr  wine-closet.  I  am  also  led 
to  believe  that  the  aforesaid  desperate 
character  is  armed  with  at  least  one  re- 
volver and,  possibly,  a  bowie-knife. 
Your  daughter,  sir,  evidently  takes  it 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Langdon  has  gone 
from  here  to  certain  death.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Ogden,  you 
mtist  admit  that  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable on  my  part  to  hesitate  be- 
fore rushing  recklessly  to  Mr.  Lang- 
don's assistance.  I  have  a  wife  and 
children,  sir." 

"  Then,  you  must  need  all  the  money 
that  you  can  get,"  whispered  Gwen- 
dolen, hoarsely.  "If  you  will  go  at 
once  to  Mr.  Langdon's  aid,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. You  must  decide  now.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose." 

"I'm  off!"  cried  the  electrician, 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  rushing  across 
the  dining-room  on  the  jtunp. 

"Hey,  there!"  shrieked  old  Ogden, 
in  amazement.  "Come  back,  young 
fellow!  Do  you  want  to  die?  Come 
back,  I  say  !  What  have  you  been  say- 
ing to  that  man,  father?  He's  an  elec- 
trician. He's  our  only  hope.  Do  you 
want  to  have  him  shot?" 

"  He  has  gone  to  save  Mr.  Langdon's 
life,  my  daughter,"  answered  Gwen- 
dolen, gruffly,  glaring  down  angrily  at 
her  father's  pudgy  hands. 

''Magnifique/'*  cried  Jeannette,  en- 
thusiastically. "Ze  house  eet  ees  full 
of  ze  heroes,  n'est-ce  pasV* 

"But  why  did  he  rush  to  death  so 
suddenly,  father?"  persisted  the  old 
man,  a  gleam  of  suspicion  coming  into 
Gwendolen's  dark  eyes.  "What  did 
you  say  to  him?" 
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"I  offered  him  a  thousand  dollars, 
if  he  would  save  Mr.  Langdon's  life." 

**A  thousand  dollars!"  shouted 
Ogden,  in  a  kind  of  hysterical  shriek, 
jumping  to  his  dainty  little  feet.  **A 
thousand  dollars!  I  won't  pay  it. 
Teddy's  not  worth  the  money.  He's 
too  soft.  rU  cancel  that  contract 
mighty  quick,  if  I  can  get  there  in 
time." 

With  that,  the  old  man  tripped 
across  the  dining-room  with  both 
agility  and  grace. 

"Come  back!  come  back!"  cried 
Gwendolen,  imploringly.  **0h,  what 
shall  I  do?  They'll  be  killed,  and  it's 
all  my  fault!" 

**Be  calm,  Richard,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Prentiss,  smiling  sadly  at  the 
speaker;  **you  are  not  at  all  to  blame. 
If  anybody  is  at  fault  in  this  matter, 
I'm  afraid  that  I  must  plead  guilty." 

*'Yes,  you're  It!"  groaned  Gwen- 
dolen, wearily.  *'  But  that's  a  matter 
of  no  moment  just  at  present.  Hark! 
how  very  quiet  it  is!  What  do  you 
suppose  they're  doing  ?     James  !  '  ' 

From  somewhere  at  the  rear  of  the 
room  came  the  butler,  a  distraught 
flunkey  whose  frightened  eyes  were  on 
his  master's  face,  but  whose  ears  were 
far  away. 

**  James,  you  have  the  key  to  the 
wine-closet.     Give  it  to  me  at  once." 

**Yes,  sir,"  said  the  butler,  in  a 
dazed  way,  but  making  no  motion  in- 
dicating that  he  had  imderstood  the 
order. 

"Listen!"  murmured  Mrs.  Prentiss. 
"They  are  talking,  are  they  not?" 

'' Parbleu! ''  cried  Jeannette,  rest- 
lessly. "Eet  ees  terreeble — ze  sus- 
pense." 

"  The  key,  James!  "  cried  Gwendolen. 
"Why  do  you  not  obey  me?  Are  you 
deaf?" 

The  butler,  extracting  a  key  from 
a  waistcoat- pocket,  placed  it  gingerly 
beside  the  revolver  that  Teddy  Lang- 
don  had  left  upon  the  table. 

"  Hif  you'll  hexcuse  me,  Mr.  Ogden," 
said  James,  firmly,  and  with  a  touch  of 
his  former  hauteur,  "hi '11  give  notice 
at  once,  sir.  My  nerves,  so  to  speak, 
Mr.  Ogden,  are  not  what  they  were, 


sir.  Hi've  tried  to  do  my  duty,  Mr. 
Ogden,  but  I  cawn't  stand  any  more 
o*  this  chaos,  so  to  speak,  sir." 

"Very  well,  James,"  remarked 
Gwendolen,  getting  heavily  to  her 
father's  feet;  "you  may  go  when  your 
month  is  up." 

"But,  pardon  me,  Mr.  Ogden — " 
began  the  butler,  his  pale  face  flushing 
red. 

"That  will  do,  James,"  said  the  girl, 
curtly,  bending  forward  across  the 
table,  and  grasping  the  key  and  the 
revolver  with  awkward  fingers. 

"Richard,  Richard!"  cried  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  springing  to  her  feet.  "  What 
does  this  mean?  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

Glancing  down  at  the  revolver  in 
her  father's  fat  hand,  Gwendolen 
smiled,  grimly. 

"Possibly,  I  am  about  to  make  you 
a  widow,  Mrs.  Prentiss,"  she  said 
aloud.  To  herself,  she  murmured: 
"At  all  events,  I'm  going  to  give 
Teddy  Langdon  a  chance  for  his 
life." 

'* Richard,"  protested  Mrs.  Prentiss, 
seizing  Gwendolen  by  her  father's  arm, 
"  you  must  not  leave  this  room!  It  is 
madness.  You  don't  know  how  to 
handle  a  revolver;  and,  if  you  did,  you 
would  stand  no  chance  against  Tom." 

"Where's  James?"  came  a  shrill 
voice  from  the  further  end  of  the 
room  ;  and,  a  moment  later,  old  Ogden 
appeared  at  the  doorway,  a  very 
beautiful  young  woman  in  appear- 
ance, laboring  evidently  under  great 
excitement. 

"Where's  James?"  he  repeated, 
waving  one  white  hand  in  the  air  as  he 
bore  down  upon  the  table,  clutching  his 
skirts  with  the  other;  " where 's  James, 
I  say?  We  want  the  key  to  the  wine- 
closet.  Listen!  Do  you  hear  that, 
girls?  That's  Thomas  Prentiss,  of 
Kentucky,  smashing  glass  bottles.  If 
we  don't  get  him  out  of  there  at  once, 
I  won't  have  a  drop  of  wine  left  in  half 
an  hour.  He's  the  worst  that  ever 
happened.     Where's  James,  I  say?" 

"He  resigned  his  position  a  few 
moments  ago,"  explained  Gwendolen, 
gloomily.     "He    said    that    your    ec- 
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centric  ways,  my  daughter,  had  driven 
him  from  the  house." 

"My  eccentric  ways!"  cried  her 
father,  in  a  shrill  treble.  "Well,  I 
Hke  that!  I'm  the  only  man  or 
woman  in  the  house  who  has  got  a  ray 
of  sense  left.  Hark!  Prentiss  is 
playing  ten-pins  with  the  champagne 
bottles.  He  won't  listen  to  reason. 
We've  tried  to  argue  with  him  through 
the  keyhole,  but  he  insists  that  we're 
to  blame  for  locking  him  up.  He's 
more  than  half  right,  perhaps.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  let  him  out. 
Where's  James,  I  say?  He  hasn't 
left  the  house,  has  he?  " 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied 
Gwendolen,  reseating  herself  at  the 
table,  in  a  despondent  way;  "but,  if 
you  want  the  key  to  the  wine- 
closet " 

"That's  what  I  do  want,"  cried  her 
father,  impatiently.     "Where  is  it?" 

"I  have  it  here,"  answered  his 
daughter,  stiffly.  "But  I  shall  give 
it  up  on  one  condition  only.  If  Mrs. 
Prentiss  is  willing  to  release  her  hus- 
band, she  can  have  the  key.  Other- 
wise, I  shall  keep  it,  and  Mr.  Prentiss 
may  stay  where  he  is." 

"But,  Richard—"  began  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss, whose  blond  beauty  had  faded 
perceptibly  under  the  strain  and  stress 
of  the  last  hour. 

"  I  think — er — Mrs.  Prentiss,  that — 
er — ^father  is  quite  right,"  commented 
old  Ogden,  at  the  top  of  Gwendolen's 
voice.  "Take  the  key,  and  follow 
me!  Hurry,  now!  You  can  speak 
to  your  Tommy  through  the  keyhole 
before  you  let  him  out.  Perhaps,  that 
will  calm  him.  Come  on,  Emily — 
Mrs.  Prentiss.     Follow  me!" 

A  moment  later,  Gwendolen  foimd 
herself  seated  with  Jeannette  alone  at 
the  table. 

"Monsieur,"  murmured  the  French 
girl,  softly,  "what  ees  ze  mattaire  wiz 
everybody  ?  And  mademoiselle ,  she  ees 
so  vare  strange!" 

"Will  you  kindly  keep  quiet.  Jean- 
nette?" grumbled  Gwendolen,  crossly. 
"Listen!  what  was  that?  More  glass, 
was  it  not?  Go  at  once,  Jeannette, 
and  tell  Mr.  Langdon  to  come  here. 


Do  you  hear  me?     Don't  stare  at  me 
like  that,  but  go!" 

With  a  glance  of  amazement  at  the 
outward  seeming  of  Richard  Ogden, 
the  French  girl  reluctantly  left  the 
dining-room,  and  Gwendolen,  breath- 
ing a  hoarse  sigh  of  relief  at  finding 
herself,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
hours,  alone  with  her  great  sorrow, 
leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  gazed  with 
weary  old  eyes  at  the  richly  decorated 
ceiling  above  her  gray  head. 


XIV 

To  Gwendolen  Ogden,  at  that  mo- 
ment, solitude  had  its  drawbacks,  as 
she  quickly  discovered.  Alone  and 
undisturbed,  she  found  her  mind  dwell- 
ing upon  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  the  psychical  readjustment  that  she 
craved.  Hopes,  based  upon  the  skill 
of  the  electrician,  should  he  be  placed 
in  full  possession  of  the  details  of  the 
metempsychosis  that  had  come  to  her 
father  and  herself,  she  felt  were  futile. 
Mr.  Richardson,  in  all  probability, 
could  be  of  no  more  service  to  the  Og- 
dens  in  their  present  pUght  than  a  car- 
penter or  a  plumber. 

And  a  revelation  had  come  to  the 
girl,  during  the  evening,  that  had  done 
much  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the 
cruel  fate  that  had  befallen  her.  She 
had  discovered  that  the  flirtation 
she  had  been  carrying  forward  with 
Teddy  Langdon  for  several  months 
past  had  affected  her  heart.  Seem- 
ingly deprived  of  all  hope  of  ever  being 
more  to  him  than  a  friend,  Gwendolen 
had  realized,  to  her  dismay,  that  she 
had  been  in  love  with  the  man  for 
ftdly  two  weeks.  How  much  this 
self-confession  intensified  the  bitterness 
of  the  girl's  reverie,  it  is  easy  to  conceive. 
To  feel  the  honey-sweetness  of  love's 
young  dream,  while  a  twinge  of  vi- 
carious gout  is  gripping  at  your  toes; 
to  throb  with  the  joy  of  a  self-revela- 
tion that  comes  to  a  woman  but  once 
in  her  life,  while  your  gray  head  is 
aching  with  the  weariness  of  old  age; 
to  know  that  you  belong  to  another, 
and  to  fear  that  you  will  never  be  your- 
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self;  to  long  for  orange-blossoms  and 
the  wedding-march,  and  to  realize  that 
your  immediate  needs  consist  of  a 
porous-plaster  and  a  narcotic — ^is  not 
this  to  suffer  a  torture  hitherto  unprec- 
edented in  the  history  of  the  race? 

What  had  that  dark  apparition, 
seemingly  sprung  from  an  Oriental 
gewgaw,  said?  "  The  decree  hath  gone 
forth  that  ye  must  change  bodies  for  a  seon 
son."  A  season!  What  an  elastic 
phrase  that  was  !  In  its  technical  appli- 
cation, it  meant  three  months.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  used  to 
cover  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours. 
'*When  the  time  for  thy  deliverance 
shall  be  at  hand — '*  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  decree,  as  Gwendolen  recalled 
the  fateftd  words,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  soul-transposition  involved 
was  not  to  be  permanent;  that  a  limit 
had  been  fixed  to  the  strange  punish- 
ment imposed  upon  Richard  Ogden 
and  his  daughter. 

**But  I  can't  stand  much  more  of 
it,"  moaned  Gwendolen,  hoarsely,  her 
old  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door  through 
which,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  Teddy 
Langdon  was  to  come  to  her.  And, 
presently,  she  saw  him  enter  the  dining- 
room,  glancing  nervously  over  his 
shotdder  as  he  bore  down  upon  her. 

"You  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Ogden?'* 
began  the  young  man,  seating  himself 
in  the  chair  that  he  had  recently  quitted. 
**  I  am  glad  to  come  to  you,  sir.  I  have 
something  of  much  importance  to  my- 
self to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Ogden." 

"But  first,"  interposed  the  girl, 
gazing  down  rueftdly  at  her  father's 
hands,  "first  tell  me,  Mr.  Langdon, 
what  has  happened  at  the  wine-closet. 
Have  they  opened  the  door?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Teddy,  drumming 
nervously  upon  the  table  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  lighting  a  cigarette. 
"  We  found  Mr.  Prentiss  fast  asleep  on 
the  floor,  surrounded  by  broken  glass 
and  a  pool  of  wine.  He  has  been  dis- 
armed, and  is  now  perfectly  harmless. 
But,  sir,  I  must  change  the  subject, 
abruptly.  We  are  sure  to  be  inter- 
rupted, and  I  am  in  sore  need  of  your 
advice,  Mr.  Ogden." 

"My    advice?"    queried    the    girl, 


her  father's  face  displaying  her  sur- 
prise. 

"Permit  me  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you,  Mr.  Ogden,"  went  on  the 
yoimg  man,  rather  feverishly.  "I 
don't  believe  that  it  will  astonish  you, 
sir,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  in  love  with 
your  daughter.  You  must  have  ob- 
served, Mr.  Ogden,  my  admiration  for 
Gwendolen.  I  have  never  made  any 
effort  to  disguise  my  feelings  in  this 
matter." 

"That's  true  enough,"  commented 
the  girl,  gruffly.  "  How  long  have  you 
been  in  love  with  my  daughter,  Ted — 
Mr.  Langdon?" 

"For  exactly  four  weeks,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  youth,  readily.  "I  went 
over  the  links  with  her  at  the  country 
club  just  a  month  ago  to-day,  and  it 
came  to  me,  in  a  flash,  at  the  third  tee, 
that  I  could  never  be  happy  without 
her." 

"  Yes,  you  played  wretched  golf  that 
day,"  Langdon,  much  to  his  amaze- 
ment, heard  the  old  man  murmur. 

"But,  Mr.  Ogden,"  went  on  the 
young  man,  "before  I  ask  you  for  per- 
nûssion  to  push  my  stiit  with  Gwen- 
dolen, I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
put  a  few  questions  to  you,  as  delicately 
as  I  can.  Frankly,  sir,  I  have  been 
both  shocked  and  mystified  to-night." 

"In  what  way,  sir?"  asked  Gwendo- 
len, in  her  father's  haughtiest  tones. 

Langdon  was  silent  for  a  time,  evi- 
dently chilled  by  Mr.  Ogden's  unsym- 
pathetic manner;  but,  presently,  he 
said: 

"  It  will  sound  like  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, I  fear,  sir,  if  I  explain  myself 
in  detail.  But  there  is  so  much  at 
stake  in  this  matter — your  daughter's 
happiness,  Mr.  Ogden,  and  mine — 
that  I  feel  that  I  must  go  on." 

"My  daughter's  happiness,  Mr. 
Langdon?  How  do  know  that  that 
is  involved  in  what  you  have  to  say?" 

"  It's  one  of  two  things,  Mr.  Ogden," 
said  the  young  man,  stubbornly; 
"either  your  daughter  loves  me,  or 
she  is  the  most  unprincipled  and 
heartless  flirt  that  ever  broke  a  man's . 
heart  for  fun;  or,  I  regret  to  say,  sir, 
there  may  be  something  more  to  it  all." 
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' *  That's  interesting,  '  '  commented 
Gwendolen,  rather  pompously,  her 
father's  heavy  features  set  in  a  way 
that  Langdon  didn't  like.  **  Explain 
yourself,  sir." 

"I  accused  her,  in  the  smoking- 
room,"  admitted  Langdon,  reluctantly, 
"of  being  flighty  and  queer  to-night. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  her  if  she 
had  ever  had  an  attack  of  nervous 
prostration." 

"Did  you,  indeed?"  remarked  the 
girl,  in  a  hoarse  murmur;  "and  what 
did  she  answer?" 

"Her  reply  I  shall  never  forget," 
replied  Langdon,  excitedly.  "This  is 
what  she  said,  Mr.  Ogden,  word  for 
word:  'Well,  rather!  I've  had  three 
to-day.  And,  if  I  know  the  symp- 
toms, I'll  •  have  several  more  before 
midnight.  But,  if  you  think  I'm  not 
myself,  young  Langdon,  you're  mis- 
taken. Appearances  may  be  de- 
ceptive, but  I'm  I — or  I'm  me — and 
there  ain't  enough  electricity  between 
here  and  Mars  to  change  that  fact.'" 

A  deep  flush  came  into  old  Ogden's 
face,  as  Gwendolen  realized  how  ab- 
surd her  father's  reckless  words  must 
have  sounded  to  Teddy  Langdon. 
But  she  said  nothing,  and  the  young 
man  went  on  : 

"And  then,  you  remember,  sir,  how 
her  sarcastic  gibes  drove  me  to  go 
hunting,  unarmed,  for  that  Kentucky 
desperado.  Your  daughter,  Mr.  Og- 
den, really  seemed  to  be  more  amused 
than  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  my 
sudden  death.  Is  it  strange,  sir, 
that  I  feel  the  need  of  your  counsel 
and  advice  before  I  go  further  in  this 
matter?  Put  yourself  in  my  place, 
sir " 

"Please  don't,"  implored  Gwendo- 
len, hoarsely. 

"Don't  what?"  asked  Langdon,  in 
surprise. 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Teddy.  If 
you  only  knew!"  Old  Ogden's  voice 
died  away  in  a  cross  between  a  sigh 
and  a  sob. 

*'But  what  shall  I  do,  sir?"  per- 
sisted the  young  man,  lighting  a  fresh 
cigarette,  and  gazing  at  old  Ogden,  as 
he  supposed,  with  gloomy  eyes.     "I 


love  your  daughter  passionately, 
madly,  but  there  is  a  certain  wildness 
about  her  to-night  that  gives  me  a 
chill.  Tell  me,  frankly,  Mr.  Ogden, 
is  she  addicted  to — ^that  is,  I  mean, 
is  it  acute  or  chronic?" 

"You  are  taking  a  great  liberty, 
yoimg  man!  I  am  siu-e,  sir,  that,  if 
my  daughter's  words  and  manner  are 
not  pleasing  to  you,  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  take  your  departure." 

"Mr.  Ogden!"  cried  Langdon, 
springing  to  his  feet,  his  cheeks  red- 
dening with  anger.  "  I  will  say  good 
night  to  you,  sir.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  I  did  not  take  my  depar- 
ture an  hour  ago." 

"Sit  down,  Teddy,"  said  the  girl,  in 
a  voice  that  sounded  like  a  groan. 
"Don't  go!" 

Langdon  reseated  himself,  the  ex- 
pression of  anger  in  his  face  giving 
place  to  a  look  of  amazement. 

"What  does  this  mean,  sir?"  he 
asked,  nervously.  "  Frankly,  Mr.  Og- 
den, you  are  becoming  as  much  of  a 
mystery  to  me  as  your  daughter." 

At  that  instant,  their  tête-à-tête 
was  interrupted  by  the  swish  of  skirts 
and  a  petulant  treble,  as  old  Ogden, 
in  appearance  a  bright-eyed,  excited 
maiden,  rushed  into  the  dining-room. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  young 
Langdon?"  cried  the  old  man,  hotly. 
"  Are  you  making  a  complaint  ?  What 
has  he  been  saying  to  you,  father? 
Has  he  been  proposing  for  my  hand? 
If  he  has,  he  can't  have  it.  You  may 
just  make  up  your  minds,  both  of  you, 
that  I  shall  live  and  die  an  old  maid. 
Do  you  understand  me,  Teddy  Lang- 
don? I'm  not  a  candidate  for  matri- 
mony, and  you  may  roll  that  up  in 
your  next  cigarette,  and  smoke  it." 

"Gwendolen!"  groaned  his  daugh- 
ter, tears  coming  into  her  aged  eyes, 
as  she  saw  that  Langdon  was  about 
to  take  his  departure. 

"I'll  say  good  night  to  you  again, 
Mr.  Ogden,"  murmured  the  latter, 
bowing  stiffly.  "  I  trust,  Miss  Ogden," 
he  added,  turning  toward  the  young 
woman,  whose  black  eyes  were  fixed 
angrily  upon  his  white  face,  "I  trust 
that  you  may  never  regret  your  very 
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eccentric  treatment  of  one  whose  affec- 
tion for  you  is  too  deep  and  true  to  be 
easily  destroyed/' 

At  that  instant,  the  expression  upon 
Gwendolen's  beautiful  face  changed, 
and  old  Ogden  cried  out,  in  hysterical 
falsetto: 

"Listen!  listen!  I  hear  thunder! 
There's  no  mistake  about  it  this  time! 
That 's  thunder,  sure  !     Listen  !  '  ' 


XV 

"Another  false  alarm!"  exclaimed 
Ogden,  in  a  petulant  treble,  as  he  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  waved  a  beautiful 
hand  in  the  air.  "  Who  was  it  defied 
the  lightning  ?  Ajax,  wasn't  it  ?  Well, 
Ajax  knew  his  business.  I  don't. 
How  can  I  defy  the  lightning  when 
there  isn't  any  lightning?  There  isn't 
even  a  peal  of  distant  thunder. 
Teddy's  gone,  has  he?  I'm  glad  of 
it.  I  don't  like  that  young  man. 
He  naakes  me  tired.  What's  the 
matter,  my  dear?  Don't  go  to  pieces 
like  that.  'Tears,  idle  tears!'  You 
look  like  an  old  man  in  his  second 
childhood,  Gwendolen.  I  object  to 
this  hysterical  exhibition  that  you  are 
making  of  me.  Brace  up,  girl!  I 
have  good  news  for  you." 

Gwendolen  wiped  the  tears  from 
her  father's  sad  face,  and  gazed 
gloomily  at  a  beautiful  young  woman 
who  was  filling  a  goblet  with  beer,  and 
smiling  gladly  at  his  daughter. 

"Things  are  looking  up  a  bit,"  re- 
marked old  Ogden,  hopefully,  after  he 
had  drained  his  glass.  "That  wild 
man  from  Kentucky  has  gone  home 
peacefully  with  his  wife.  Score  one! 
Jeannette  felt  that  she'd  really  made  a 
night  of  it,  and  she's  gone  to  bed. 
Score  two!  Teddy  Langdon  has  made 
his  exit — ^this  time  through  the  front 
door — and  that's  three.  And  the  elec- 
trician, Gwendolen,  is  waiting  for  us 
in  the  smoking-room.  Score  four! 
Now,  stop  sobbing,  and  come  with 
me.  We'll  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  Mr.  Richardson,  and  it's  just 
possible  that  he'U  be  able  to  ptdl  us 
out  of  this  infernal  scrape," 


"But  you  seem  to  have  been  very 
happy  all  the  evening,  father,"  re- 
marked Gwendolen,  reproachfully, 
making  no  effort  to  get  to  old  Ogden 's 
feet.  "I'd  like  to  return  to  my  own 
body,  of  course,  but  why  should  you 
wish  to  be  readjusted?" 

"Why?"  asked  her  father,  shrilly. 
"  How  much  longer,  girl,  do  you  think 
I  can  stand  this  fool  costume?  And 
do  you  imagine  that  it  is  pleasant  to  a 
man  of  sense  to  have  that  spoony 
Langdon  whispering  nonsense  into  this 
dainty  little  ear?  The  whole  thing's 
absurd,  Gwendolen.  It  isn't  whole- 
some. I'm  not  easily  disturbed,  as 
you  know,  my  dear;  but  I'm  obliged  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  I  draw 
it  at  the  supernatural.  Now,  Gwen, 
brace  up,  and  come  with  me  to  the 
smoking-room.  This  electrical  expert, 
Mr.  Richardson,  may  have  something 
up  his  sleeve.  He's  mercenary,  isn't 
he?  He'll  help  us  out,  if  money  can 
do  it.  But  you  let  me  do  the  talking, 
Gwen.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  value 
of  money,  my  child.  Your  offer  to 
Richardson  of  a  thousand  dollars  for 
Teddy  Langdon 's  life  was  the  most  un- 
businesslike proposition  I  ever  heard 
of;  let  me  do  the  talking." 

As  father  and  daughter  approached 
the  smoking-room,  the  deep  silence, 
that  had  fallen  upon  a  household  which 
had  been  noisy  for  hours,  weighed  heav- 
ily upon  their  spirits.  The  optimism 
of  old  Ogden's  recent  mood  had  passed 
away,  and  his  white  hands,  as  they 
clutched  at  his  gown,  were  cold. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Gwendolen?"  he 
whispered,  as  they  reached  the  centre 
of  the  drawing-room. 

"I  think  I'm  scared,"  answered  his 
daughter,  hoarsely;  "but  maybe  it's 
only  rheumatism." 

Simultaneously,  they  had  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  now  stood  gazing  at  the 
portière  that  had  been  drawn  across 
the  entrance  to  the  smoking-room. 

"Ah— Mr.  Richardson!"  called  out 
old  Ogden,  at  the  top  of  his  daughter's 
voice. 

"  He  doesn't  answer,"  muttered 
Gwendolen,  presently.  "Why  don't 
you  pull  the  portière,  papa?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  whispered  the  old 
man,  nervously.  "Are  you  subject  to 
chills,  Gwen?     I  feel  very  cold." 

"Ah — Mr.  Richardson!"  cried  his 
daughter,  in  an  insistent  basso. 

"  He's  dead — or  he  has  deserted  us!" 
exclaimed  Ogden,  in  a  despairing  fal- 
setto. 

Suddenly,  all  the  lights  in  the  house 
went  out,  and  father  and  daughter, 
hand  clasped  in  hand,  stood  trembling 
in  total  darkness.  For  a  moment,  no 
sound  reached  their  straining  ears;  but, 
presently,  they  heard  the  brass  rings  of 
the  heavy  portière  dick  together,  and 
an  imperious  voice  commanded  them 
to  enter. 

Sttmabling  forward,  with  hands  still 
locked  together,  old  Ogden  and  his 
daughter  made  their  way  into  the 
smoking-room.  In  the  deep,  black 
gloom,  only  the  faintest  outlines  of  the 
furniture  were  visible,  and  they  felt, 
rather  than  saw,  the  tall  figure  of  an 
i^;ed  man,  whose  right  arm  was  raised 
above  his  head. 

"That  can't  be  Richardson,  can  it, 
Gwen?  You'd  better  speak  to  him. 
But  don't  be  gruff  and  domineering. 
He's  very  high-strung  and  sensitive,  I 
think.  Tell  him,  very  gently,  that 
we're  here." 

"  He  knows  we're  here,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, in  a  kind  of  hoarse  groan.  "  He's 
looking  straight  at  us.  Is  he  going  to 
strike  us?" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  piped  her  father, 
faltèringly,  "but — but — if  you — ^want 
a  hundred— or— or  even  a  htmdred  and 
fifty  for — er — Oriental  missions — or 
opium — I'll  let  you  have  it.  It  has 
been  an  expensive  day,  sir,  but — I'd 
really  like  to — ^to — ^blow  you  off." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  father,"  grum- 
bled Gwendolen.  "You  are  so  tact- 
less! You'll  make  him  very  angry,  if 
you  aren't  careful." 

"  It's  up  to  you,  then,"  muttered  Og- 
den, crossly.  "Why  don't  you  speak 
to  him,  Gwen?" 

"You'll  pardon  my  daughter,  sir — " 
began  the  girl,  in  her  father's  most 
ceremonious  manner. 

**  Drop  that!"  whispered  Ogden,  hys- 
terically.    "  You  can't  fool  him  about 


our  sex.  He  knows  who's  who  in 
America.  Try,  try  again,  my  daugh- 
ter."     . 

"If  you  would  accept  a  thousand 
dollars,  sir — "  began  Gwendolen,  anew. 

"  Easy,  easy,  there!"  cried  her  father, 
in  a  subdued  whistle.  "Don't  insult 
him,  Gwen.  He  isn't  grasping.  Any- 
thing over  a  htmdred  and  fifty  would 
seem  Uke  bribery  or  blackmail, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"  We've  got  to  do  something,  father," 
grumbled  the  girl.  "  I  can't  stand  him 
any  longer.     I  wish  he'd  speak." 

"He's  going  to  speak,"  exclaimed 
old  Ogden,  excitedly.  "I  can  see  it 
in  his  eye.     Listen  !  '  ' 

"Will  there  be  any  fireworks,  do  you 
think,  father?"  asked  Gwendolen,  ap- 
prehensively. 

"Listen!"  repeated  her  father. 
"Why  doesn't  he  go  on?  *  Speak, 
speak,  thou  fearful  guest!'  "  he  quoted, 
wildly,  at  the  top  of  his  daughter's 
voice. 

Slowly,  the  apparition  lowered  his 
menacing  arm  and  hand,  but  there 
came  no  softness  to  his  piercing  eyes. 

"  The  time  for  thy  deliverance  is  now 
at  hand,"  thundered  the  black  spectre, 
"atwî,  in  the  sight  of  men,  thou  who  art 
Richard  the  father,  shalt  be  thyself;  and 
thou  who  art  Gwendolen  the  daughter, 
shalt  be  Gwendolen  the  daughter,  from 
this  time  forth  forevermore.  But  your 
eyes,  that  were  closed,  are  closed;  and 
the  wisdom  that  ye  lack  ye  shall  never 
gain.    Farewell!  farewell!  farewell!  " 

A  moment  later,  Richard  Ogden 
found  himself  seated  in  a  lounging- 
chair,  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  hand, 
the  smoking-room  illuminated  by  elec- 
tric jets,  and  Gwendolen,  reclining 
upon  a  divan,  gazing  at  him  with 
dark,  gleaming  eyes. 

"  Wliat  does  it  mean,  father?  "  gasped 
the  girl,  too  overjoyed  at  her  return  to 
her  own  body  to  speak  calmly.  "  Did 
you  hear  what  he  said?" 

"Yes;  I  think  he  meant  to  imply — 
whoever  hfe  is — ^that  he  has  given  us 
up  as  a  bad  job,  Gwendolen.  Didn't 
you  gather  that  impression  from  his 
words?" 
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"And  he — he  intimated  that  he 
wouldn't  do  it  again,  didn't  he, 
father?"  asked  Gwendolen,  anxiously. 

"That's  what  I  tmderstood  him  to 
say,  my  daughter,"  answered  old 
Ogden,  scratching  a  match  and  light- 
ing a  cigar.  "Isn't  this  delightful!" 
he  cried,  gaily.  "'Richard  is  him- 
self again!'  Yes,  my  dear,  that  old, 
black  transposer  has  scratched  us  ofiE 
his  list.  He  let  us  down  rather  easy, 
at  the  last.  No  lightning;  no  thunder! 
So  much  better  form,  don't  you  think, 
Gwen,  than  his  melodramatic  matinée 
at  the  outset?  But,  I  don't  believe 
he  has  been  quite  pleased  with  us, 
my  dear.  There  was  a  note  in  his 
voice,  just  now,  that  seemed  to  me 
to  indicate  displeasure,  ijLnot  actual 
disgust."  ^ 

"Well,  you  see,  father,"  remarked 
Gwendolen,  leaning  back  luxuriously 
against  the  divan's  pillows,  "  he  prob- 
ably came  to  the  conclusion  that  you'd 
be  just  as  close  about  money-matters 
in  my  body  as  in  yours." 

*  *  Close  about  money-matters  ?  '  ' 
growled  the  old  man,  flipping  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar  with  a  petulant 
gesture.  "  Didn't  I  give  Jeannette  ten 
dollars  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening? 
Didn't  I  offer  her  ten  more  after 
it  was  too  late  for  her  to  accept 
it?  And  I  was  prepared  to  give  that 
electrician  one  himdred  dollars  in 
cash  if  he  would  change  us  back  again, 
Gwen.  Fortunately,  that  old  man  in 
black  isn't  grasping.  He  seems  to 
believe  in  art  for  art's  sake.  But  I 
wouldn't  call  him  an  amateur,  woiild 
you,  my  dear?" 

"  No,"  answered  Gwendolen,  wearily. 
"He's  very  clever,  to  put  it  mildly, 
father.  And,  now,  I'll  leave  you  to 
finish  your  cigar.  I'm  going  into  the 
library  to  write  a  note,  and  then  I 
shall  be  off  to  bed.  Good  night, 
papa." 

"But  it's  very  late,  my  child,"  re- 
marked her  father,  protestingly.  "  Is 
the  matter  so  pressing  that  you  can- 
not defer  your  note  until  the  morn- 
ing?" 

"I  could  not  sleep,  father,"  said  the 
girl,   her   cheeks    reddening   and   her 


eyes  snapping,  "if  I  had  not  written  a 
few  lines  to  Teddy  Langdon,  asking 
him  to  come  to  me  to-morrow.  He 
has  been  treated  outrageously,  father. 
I  owe  him  an  explanation,  and  I " 

"An  explanation?"  grumbled  her 
father.  "  Of  a  truth,  that  old,  black 
transposer  speaketh  sooth  when  he 
saith:  *Your  eyes,  that  were  closed,  are 
closed;  and  the  wisdom  that  ye  lack  ye 
shall  never  gain.'" 

"He  did  not  have  me  alone  in 
mind,"  protested  Gwendolen,  mali- 
ciously; "and,  besides,  I  don't  see 
what  all  that  has  to  do  with  Teddy 
Langdon." 

"*Your  eyes,  that  were  closed,  are 
closed,'"  repeated  the  old  man,  stub- 
bornly; "but  I'll  try  to  open  them, 
Gwen.  Can't  you  see  that  the  only 
permanent  result  of  this — ^what  shall 
we  call  it? — psychical  disturbance, 
is  to  give  me  a  line  on  Teddy  Lang- 
don? Now,  I  tell  you,  Gwen,  he's 
flirtatious;  not  only  that,  he  is  very 
stubborn.  He  doesn't  know  when 
he's  snubbed.  I  have  no  hesitation, 
my  daughter,  in  placing  him  upon  my 
list  of  unnecessary  luxuries.  I  should 
hate  to  believe  that  my  only  child 
had  become  permanently  addicted 
to  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the 
Teddy  Langdon  habit." 

"  But  I  have,  father,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  sob.  "I  didn't  know  it  until 
to-night.     But  I  have." 

"H'm!"  grumbled  old  Ogden, 
crossly.  "I  don't  wish  to  be  tyran- 
nical, Gwen,  or  unjust " 

"But  you  are  both,  father,"  put  in 
the  girl,  emphatically,  "where  Teddy 
Langdon  is  concerned." 

"But  he's  soft,  my  child,"  mused 
her  father.  "I've  always  suspected 
it,  and  now  I  know  it.  I  might  have 
had  quite  a  pleasant  evening,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Langdon.  But,  de 
gustibtis  non  est  disputandum!'* 

"If  you  are  going  to  quote  Latin, 
papa,  I  must  go  at  once,"  cried  Gwen- 
dolen, tartly,  turning  to  leave  the 
room. 

"Wait  a  minute,  my  dear,"  im- 
plored old  Ogden,  scowling  at  the 
smoke  from  his  cigar.     "About  how 
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much  will  Teddy  cost  us  a  year,  do 
you  think,  if  you  marry  him?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea,"  answered  Gwendolen,  lightly. 
"Shall  I  ask  him,  father?" 

**I  wish  you  would,"  admitted  the 
old  man,  frankly. 

"Well,  I  won't,  papa.  Good 
night!"  cried  the  girl,  as  she  hurried 
away  from  the  smoking-room  toward 
the  library.  A  moment  later,  she  was 
back  again,  her  face  pale,  but  a  smile 
upon  her  lips. 

*  *  What  now,  Gwen  ?  '  '  asked  her 
father,  apprehensively. 

"  I  have  foimd  that  Oriental  paper- 
weight, papa,"  she  said,  in  a  tense, 
excited  voice. 

Old  Ogden  sprang  to  his  feet  in  con- 
sternation. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  cried,  in  affright. 
"Do  you  hear  thimder,  Gwen? 
Listen!  Where  did  you  find  it?  Have 
you  got  it  with  you?  Don't  drop  it, 
for  heaven's  sake!  It's  a  diabolical 
thing!" 


The  girl  drew  herself  erect  and 
gazed  at  old  Ogden  with  dark,  in- 
sistent eyes,  the  while  her  mouth  and 
jaw  displayed  determination. 

"Will  you  promise  me,  father,  that, 
if  I  give  you  the  paper-weight,  you 
will  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
my  marrying  Teddy  Langdon?" 

"A  contract  made  under  duress  and 
compulsion,  Gwendolen,  is  null  and 
void,"  remarked  her  father,  argu- 
mentatively.  "  But,  if  it  comes  to  a 
choice,  of  course,  I'd  rather  have 
Teddy  Langdon  around  the  house 
than  that  old  black  transposer.  Take 
your  Teddy,  if  you  must  have  him, 
Gwen;  and  give  me  the  paper-weight." 

"It  looks  harmless,  doesn't  it?" 
said  the  girl,  as  she  placed  the  Oriental 
curio  in  her  father's  outstretched 
hand. 

"But  looks  don't  count  for  much," 
remarked  old  Ogden,  thoughtfully, 
gazing  down  at  the  imcanny  paper- 
weight with  tired  eyes.  "Your  Teddy 
looks  harmless,  Gwen,  but  he  isn't!" 


«Vie 


TWO    SONGS 

TITER  greeting  is  a  dulcet  bell — 
^^     Love's  daybreak  and  delight; 
Her  smile  is  noon,  and  her  farewell 

Leads  in  the  stars  at  night. 
She  is  the  sunrise  and  the  gleam 

Of  dew  upon  the  rose, 
The  vision  that  evokes  the  dream, 

The  song  in  slumber's  prose. 


II 

Roses  are  the  rhjrmes  I  wreathe — 

Take  them,  every  one; 
Love — the  fragrance  that  you  breathe, 

And  your  smile  their  sun. 
When  the  petals  fall  apart, 

Then,  in  melody, 
You  shall  read  a  rose's  heart, 

And  the  heart  of  me. 

Julian  Durand. 
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MADRIGAL 

HEIGH-HO!  I  know  where  I  would  be, 
When  June  comes  up  the  dingle, 
And  earth  with  mirth  and  melody 
Is  throbbing,  all  a- tingle; 

When  every  piper  times  his  pipe, 
And  lips  and  roses  both  are  ripe, 
And  not  a  lad  goes  single! 

It's  then,  my  masters,  I  would  stray 

Along  the  laneway  bending. 
Through  meadow-reaches  golden-gay, 
To  such  a  happy  ending — 

A  cottage  where,  the  porch  above. 
The  vines  entwine  as  though  in  love, 
The  leaves  and  blossoms  blending. 

There  would  a  lass,  with  morning  eyes. 

Trip  forth  with  gleeful  greeting; 
Jime,  'neath  her  span  of  radiant  skies. 
Ne'er  saw  so  sweet  a  sweeting; 
And  ne'er,  I  ween,  'twixt  maid  and  man. 
Since  hearts  to  thrill  with  love  began, 
A  fonder  lover's  meeting! 


Clinton  Scollard. 


^ 


VERY    LIKELY 

ROMANTIC  YOUNG  LADY  {spending  Summer  on  a  /arm)— Just  hear  how 
those  old  trees  in  the  orchard  moan  and  groan  in  the  storm,  like  the  crying 
of  a  lost  soul  ! 

Small  Boy — Well,  I  guess  you'd  make  a  worse  racket  if  you  were  as  full  of 
green  apples  as  they  are! 


SEALING   THE    BARGAIN 

TV/TADGE — How  do  you  know  he  became  engaged  to  that  girl  he  took  out  in 
^^^     his  auto? 

Marjorie — On  the  way  home  he  didn't  wear  his  mask. 
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HOW  -THE  KID''  WENT  OVER  THE  RANGE 


By   Cyrus   Townsend    Brady 


THERE  had  been  a  quarrel  be- 
tween them,  a  lover*s  quarrel 
over  a  trivial  matter  un- 
worthy a  second  thought.  Most  lovers* 
quarrels  have  about  as  much  founda- 
tion as  theirs.  Whatever  the  ethics 
of  the  situation,  it  was  sufficiently 
painftd  to  fill  both  of  them  with 
misery.  On  the  principle  of  so  bear- 
ing herself  that  the  other  party  should 
suffer  the  more  in  any  quarrel,  Miss 
Josephine  Cooper,  deliberately  disre- 
garding several  tentative  efforts  at 
reconciliation — which  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Barnard,  12th  Cavalry,  U.S.A., 
being  the  injured  party  and  the  mas- 
culine, felt  that  it  was  only  proper  he 
should  make — coolly  ordered  her  horse, 
asked  Captain  McCauley  to  assist  her  to 
mount,  and  was  preparing  to  ride  away. 

Before  she  did  so,  she  flashed  one 
look  at  Barnard  hovering  disconso- 
lately near  with  a  mien  as  profoundly 
abject  as  even  the  m.ost  self-willed 
woman  could  desire.  Fortunately 
for  him,  he  caught  the  glance  of  the 
sparkling  blue  eye,  and  seemed  to 
find  something  encouraging  there, 
although  it  was  patent  a  moment 
later  that  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
supposition. 

At  any  rate,  he  stepped  to  her  side, 
and,  under  pretense  of  adjusting  the 
stirrup  strap,  detained  her  for  a  few 
moments — an  attention  to  which  she 
had  no  inward  objection,  be  it  said. 

"  Josephine —  *'  he  began. 

"I  think  you  would  better  say  *Miss 
Cooper' — after  last  night,"  she  inter- 
rupted, coldly. 

**I  want  to  apologize,"  he  went  on, 
unheeding;   "it's    all    my  own   fault. 
I  was  all  wrong.     I'm  a  beast." 
45 


He  had  not  been,  and  he  was  not, 
but  that  was  what  the  girl  wanted 
him  to  say,  nevertheless.  Her  heart 
throbbed  with  delight  as  he  spoke,  but, 
because  she  felt  guilty  herself,  she  con- 
cluded he  had  not  yet  had  punishment 
enough. 

'*I  accept  your  apology,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, although  no  apology  can  ever 
restore  matters  to — er — the  former 
footing.     Good  morning." 

She  lifted  the  reins,  but  he  caught 
the  bridle  and  detained  her. 

**0h,  don't  say  that!"  he  pleaded. 
*' Surely,  you  were  a  little  to  blame 
yourself." 

He  was  a  profoundly  politic  young 
man,  but  this  bad  move  was  due  to 
his  agitation  lest  she  should  escape 
him. 

**Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  the  girl, 
with  a  great  show  of  spirit.  **Take 
your  hand  off  the  bridle  at  once! " 

**At  least — "  he  urged,  desper- 
ately, "don't  go  out  alone." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  fear " 

"*A  soldier  and  afeared'?"  she 
quoted,  laughing  without  merriment. 

"'Afeard'  for  you,  Josephine." 

"Nonsense,  Mr.  Barnard!  What  is 
there  to  be  afraid  of?  There  are  no 
Indians  except  tame  ones  and  dead 
ones  for  a  hundred  miles.  The  most 
impleasant  object  I  am  likely  to  en- 
counter during  the  day  could  not  be 
so  bad  as  yourself,  sir.  I'm  going 
for  a  canter.  Will  you  release  my 
horse?" 

He  made  no  movement  to  let  go 
the  bridle.  She  lifted  the  little  raw- 
hide whip  he  had  given  her. 

"Great   heavens!"  he  gasped,  star- 
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ing  at  her.  "You  wouldn't  strike 
me?" 

"Of  course  not,  but  the  horse. 
Will  you  let  him  go?  Thank  you. 
Good  morning." 

She  cantered  off  over  the  open  to- 
ward the  wood  which  bordered  the 
river,  leaving  the  lieutenant  biting  his 
lips  in  futile  annoyance. 

"Hello!"  said  the  little  bishop, 
looking  up  as  the  young  man  stamped 
his  foot,  and  muttered  something 
which  was  decidedly  unecclesiastical. 
"What's  the  matter,  Barnard?" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"  Where  is  Josephine?  " 

"Gone  off  yonder." 

"Oho!"  said  the  bishop.  "You 
have  had  a  difference,  have  you?  I  see." 

"Yes,  sir.  My  cursed — I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir — temper " 

"Ye-es,"  remarked  the  bishop, 
sapiently,  "I  suppose  so.  I've  seen 
this  sort  of  thing  before.  You  can 
tell  her  it  was  your  temper,  but  you 
needn't  be  particular  to  inform  me. 
Never  mind;  she'll  come  back  safely, 
presently." 

"But  I  don't  like  to  see  her  riding 
over  this  country  alone,   sir." 

"What  could  happen  to  her?" 
asked  the  old  man. 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of." 

"There  are  no  hostiles  around  here 
now,  are  there?" 

"Not  one,"  answered  Captain  Mc- 
Cauley,  joining  in  the  conversation. 
"I  don't  know  anything  that  could 
possibly  happen  to  her.  She  is  quite 
safe.  There  are  no  wild  animals 
here,  and  she  has  a  revolver  in  her 
holster.  I  saw  to  that,  and  she  knows 
how  to  handle  it,  too.  Bishop,  it's 
just  a  lover's  apprehension  on  Bar- 
nard's part.  I  wish  he'd  show  as 
much  interest  in  his  company  back  at 
Fort  Kinney." 

"Suppose  you  follow  her,  Barnard," 
suggested  the  bishop.  "I've  no 
doubt  she  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  have  you  overtake  her." 

"Not  I!"  replied  that  young  man, 
moodily;  "she  wouldn't  speak  to  me, 
if  I  did,  and  I'd  better  keep  away 
from  her  for  a  little,  I  think." 


"Very  well,"  answered  the  old  man; 
"McCauley  and  I  are  going  fishing. 
Come  along." 

" Do  you  think  she  could  get  lost?" 
asked  Barnard,  as  Captain  McCauley 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  got  ready 
to  join  the  bishop. 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  that 
veteran.  "She  has  been  on  the 
plains  before.  She  has  only  to  keep 
watch  of  the  sun,  or,  at  worst,  to  fol- 
low the  river.  Come  along,  Barnard. 
Don't  be  a  jack  over  that  girl!  She's 
all  right.  Better  join  us  for  a  day's 
fishing.  There's  nothing  so  good  for 
a  man  in  a — a  certain  condition,  as 
fishing.  He  can  sit  and  moon  over 
the  water  all  day  with  his  thoughts 
elsewhere,  and  be  perfectly  happy, 
thinking  he  is  occupied  and  not  wasting 
time.  It  looks  cloudy  over  there, 
doesn't  it,  bishop?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  bishop,  "it 
ought  to  be  a  good  day  for  fishing. 
Come  along,  Barnard;  the  weather 
will  accord  with  your  emotions." 

So,  with  laughter  and  gentle  raillery, 
they  took  the  disconsolate  lover  with 
them  to  the  river.  The  bishop  was 
enjoying  one  of  his  rare  vacations, 
and  Captain  McCauley,  an  old  friend, 
had  invited  him  to  spend  as  much  time 
as  he  could  spare  at  old  Fort  Kinney, 
in  Northern  Wyoming.  The  bishop 
had  brought  with  him  Miss  Josephine 
Cooper,  one  of  the  Bethany  College 
girls,  who  had  graduated  that  year, 
and  who  wanted  to  see  something  of 
the  life  in  the  mountains  before  she  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia.  As  the  bishop 
and  her  parents  were  old-time  friends, 
they  were  willing  that  he  should  take 
her  along.  All  the  eligible  yoimg 
officers  at  Fort  Kinney  had  promptly 
fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Josephine,  but 
Barnard  seemed  to  be  in  higher  favor 
than  the  rest. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  bishop's 
visit,  McCauley,  who  was  a  bachelor, 
had  made  up  a  party  for  a  fishing  and 
hunting  expedition  down  the  Powder 
River  Valley.  Barnard,  who  was  his 
junior  lieutenant,  had  been  invited, 
and  Josephine  Cooper,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.    Maloney,   the  wife-  of   Sergeant 
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Maloney,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
soldiers  and  servants  of  the  party,  had 
gone  along,  too.  They  had  enjoyed  a 
delightftd  time,  and  were  preparing 
to  return  the  following  day,  when  the 
iinforttinate  quarrel  between  Josephine 
and  Barnard  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
happiness  of  both. 

Barnard's  misery,  as  he  followed  the 
others  down  to  the  river,  however, 
was  more  than  matched  by  Josephine's 
regret.  Why  had  she  been  so  per- 
verse? He  had  apologized,  admitted 
that  he  was  wrong  when  he  had  not 
been,  when  she  really  was  to  blame; 
therefore,  she  might  have  forgiven  him 
without  loss  of  dignity  or  prestige,  in 
which  case  he  would  have  been  with 
her,  and  she  would  not  have  been 
loping  along  under  the  trees  alone. 
Not  that  she  was  afraid  of  anything, 
but  there  was  no  particular  fun  in 
riding  alone,  and  she  wished  she  could 
call  lum  to  her.  She  checked  her  horse 
and  furtively  glanced  back,  but  she 
saw  Barnard  following  the  bishop  and 
the  captain  toward  the  river  away 
from    her. 

"  Fishing!  "  she  murmured  to  her- 
self; "that's  how  much  he  cares  for 
me!  That's  all  men  care  for,  any- 
way— killing  something,  or  breaking 
some  woman's  heart!  Get  up, 
Dick!" 

She  laid  her  crop  lightly  on  the  neck 
of  the  big  cavalry  horse,  and  the  well- 
trained  animal  instantly  sprang  into 
a  long,  sweeping  gallop  which  carried 
her  over  the  country  at  a  great  pace. 
He  was  not  exactly  a  lady's  horse — 
there  were  none  at  the  post — but  she 
was  a  good  enough  horsewoman  to 
manage  him  thoroughly,  and  she 
rather  enjoyed  the  big,  rangy  trooper. 

Just  before  she  entered  the  thick  of 
the  wood,  she  turned  back  for  one 
more  look.  The  camp,  with  its  Sibley 
tents  and  big,  canvas-covered  wagons, 
shone  brilliantly  white  in  the  green  of 
the  landscape,  and  Bridget  Maloney's 
red  petticoat,  as  she  busied  herself 
over  the  remains  of  the  breakfast, 
added  a  bright  dash  of  color  to  relieve 
the  white.  The  sergeant  and  his 
helpers,  the  drivers,  and  the  others. 


were  lounging  around  the  camp,  but 
the  three  other  men  had  vanished. 

The  country  in  which  Josephine 
found  herself  was  sufficiently  beautiful 
to  compensate — so  far  as  the  absence 
of  humanity  can  ever  be  compensated 
for  by  nature — for  her  solitude.  Be- 
fore her,  and  close  at  hand,  for  the 
camp  had  been  made  among  the  foot- 
hills, rose  the  gigantic  peaks  of  the  Big 
Horn  Range.  It  was  Summer,  but 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  cov- 
ered with  banks  of  snow  which 
fairly  blazed  in  the  brilliant  sunlight. 
She  had  been  steadily  ascending  since 
leaving  the  camp,  and  she  could  look 
back  for  miles  over  scenery  peculiarly 
wild,  rugged  and  desolate. 

Great,  rocky  buttes  rose  here  and 
there  around  her,  and  sometimes  the 
expanse  of  the  country  was  broken  by 
clumps  of  trees  or  level,  grass-covered 
oases,  nestling  in  the  shadow  of  huge 
masses  of  rocks  like  that  in  which  the 
camp  was  made.  The  winding  course 
of  the  river  as  it  meandered  toward 
the  distant  plateau,  which  resembled 
the  prairies  of  the  bishop's  diocese, 
was  indicated  by  trees  at  all  the  levels. 
In  front  of  her,  the  mountains  rose 
bleak,  awe-inspiring  and  grand.  The 
influence  of  their  majesty  and  calm 
gradually  stole  over  her.  A  quarrel, 
even  a  great  one,  in  the  presence  of 
these  tremendous  manifestations  of 
nature  seemed  trivial,  petty;  and  a 
little  disagreement,  such  as  had  parted 
the  lovers  this  morning,  was  of  no 
consequence  whatever. 

She  checked  her  horse,  and  would 
have  turned  back;  but,  reflecting  that 
Barnard  had  gone  fishing,  she  con- 
cluded to  go  forward  over  the  foot- 
hills for  a  nearer  look  at  those  great 
mountains.  She  determined  to  for- 
give him  as  soon  as  she  might  see  him. 
Nay,  she  would  even  admit  that  she 
had  been  in  the  wrong,  not  he.  Hav- 
ing reached  this  happy  conclusion, 
she  felt  immensely  relieved,  and  gave 
herself  with  unalloyed  pleasure  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  marvelous  scenery. 
There  was  something  in  the  situation 
entrancing  to  the  Eastern  girl,  who, 
except  for  her  four  years  at  Bethany, 
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had  seen  little  of  the  West.  She  had 
come  to  Bethany  only  because  her 
parents  wished  her  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  bishop's  care,  as  many  other 
Eastern  girls  had  received  it.  She 
rode  on,  therefore,  threading  her  way 
among  rocky  buttes,  galloping  over 
stretches  of  grassy  sward,  plunging 
through  bits  of  forest,  forcing  her 
horse  across  some  narrow,  shrunken 
stream,  giving  no  thought  whatever  to 
time,  distance  or  direction,  and  ever 
climbing  higher  and  higher  up  the 
slope.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
changing  panorama  of  mountains  be- 
fore her  as  her  tortuous  course  brought 
mighty  peaks  into  successive  view. 
She  was  fascinated. 

The  stillness  was  perfect.  The  soli- 
tude was  absolute.  There  was  nothing 
to  disturb  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
until  she  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
peal  of  thtmder.  It  had  been  growing 
darker  for  some  time,  but  she  had  not 
noticed  it.  She  looked  back  quickly, 
and  saw  that  the  sky  was  heavily 
overcast.  She  had  been  long  enough 
in  the  West  to  recognize  the  signs  of  a 
cyclone.  It  had  developed  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  seemed  about  to 
burst  upon  her.     What  should  she  do? 

Before  her  rose  a  lofty  and  threaten- 
ing mass  of  rock.  On  the  other  side 
of  it,  possibly,  she  might  find  shelter 
of  some  kind.  Her  first  thought,  of 
course,  had  been  to  ride  toward  the 
camp,  but,  in  the  haze  of  that  ap- 
proaching cyclone,  she  could  not  see  it, 
and  she  no  longer  knew  in  what  direc- 
tion it  lay.  This  would  have  given  her 
great  imeasiness  had  riot  her  thoughts 
been  centered  upon  the  storm.  She 
could  look  for  the  camp  later;  now, 
she  must  seek  shelter.  Under  the  lee 
of  the  great  rock  she  might  find  a  hid- 
ing-place. 

The  horse,  as  if  sharing  her  apprehen- 
sion, had  been  pawing  the  groimd  un- 
easily, and  welcomed  the  shake  of  the 
reins  and  the  word  which  sent  him 
toward  the  rock.  It  was,  perhaps, 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  way  was 
fairly  clear.  She  looked  at  her  watch. 
It  was  just  eleven  o'clock.  She  had 
been  gone  nearly  four  hours,  therefore. 


They  had  breakfasted  early,  and  she 
had  started  early  from  the  camp,  and 
the  horse  was  somewhat  tired,  but 
she  fairly  raced  him  over  that  ground. 
Just  as  she  gained  the  rock,  the  storm 
broke  upon  her. 

There  was  not  a  tree  in  her  vicinity. 
There  was  nothing  that  the  cyclone 
could  take  hold  of,  so  it  passed  harm- 
lessly over  her  head  with  a  terrific 
roaring  that  nearly  frightened  her  to 
death.  What  might  have  happened 
to  her  had  she  not  gained  the  shelter 
of  that  huge  rock,  she  could  see  by  the 
way  the  storm  tore  up  trees  farther 
away  in  its  path. 

After  the  wind  had  spent  itself, 
down  came  the  rain.  Such  was  the 
storm's  violence  that  she  waited  for 
some  time,  thinking  it  would  break, 
but,  at  the  end  of  a  half-hour,  there 
were  no  indications  whatever  of  a  ces- 
sation. It  was  now  noon,  and  she  was 
tired  and  hungry.  It  required  some 
hardihood  for  her  to  leave  the  shelter 
of  the  rock,  and  battle  with  the  rain, 
and  she  waited  a  few  moments  longer. 
She  wished  more  than  ever  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Barnard.  But  something  had 
to  be  done.  She  could  not  remain 
there  forever.  She  doubted  if  any  one 
could  find  her  without  a  long,  exhaus- 
tive search.  She  must  get  back  of  her 
own  motion.  How  to  do  that  was  a 
question  while  the  rain  kept  up. 

At  last,  she  walked  her  horse  out 
into  the  open,  and  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  she  supposed  she  had 
come.  The  view  was  hidden  in  a 
black  whirl  of  driving  rain.  She 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  the  river. 
It  had  been  her  intention  to  make  for 
it  and  then,  so  far  as  she  could — ^for 
the  Powder  River  up  there  was  a  wild, 
moimtain  stream,  often  tearing  through 
cliffs  and  canons,  which  would  prevent 
any  one  from  reaching  its  banks — ^to 
follow  its  general  course  down  the 
mountain,  until  she  reached  the  camp. 
That  was  the  only  intelligent  coiu-se. 
Now,  even  that  could  not  be  done — at 
least,  not  in  this  rain. 

It  dawned  upon  her  at  last,  as  she 
sat  on  her  shivering  horse,  drenched  to 
the  skin,  that  she  was  lost.     She  could 
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scarcely  see  the  top  of  the  great  rock 
that  had  sheltered  her  from  the  mist 
and  rain.  These  weather  conditions 
were  rather  unusual,  but  were,  never- 
theless, a  painful  fact  to  her.  What 
could  she  do?  She  was  utterly  be- 
wildered. Yet  she  could  not  remain 
still  She  shook  the  reins  over  the 
horse's  neck,  and  spoke  to  him.  He 
turned,  and  -slowly  made  his  way  for- 
ward. Going  anywhere  was  better 
than  standing  still,  for  she  had  be- 
come so  nervous  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  remain  long  in  one 
place.  She  would  let  the  horse  choose, 
since  she  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction. 

The  horse  proceeded  carefully,  pick- 
ing his  way,  at  first,  but  finally  he 
seemed  to  strike  some  sort  of  a  trail. 
She  had  heard  that  there  were  no  set- 
tlements nearer  than  Fort  Caspar, 
toward  which  the  military  road  from 
Fort  Kinney  led  southward.  Yet,  as 
she  rode  on,  by  bending  low  over  the 
saddle  she  could  see  marks  of  a  trail. 
It  was  an  ascending  trail;  they  were 
going  upward,  but  certainly  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp;  and  yet,  if  that 
were  a  trail,  it  must  lead  somewhere,  it 
must  have  been  made  by  a  human 
being.  There  had  been  some  effort, 
apparently,  to  put  this  way  in  a  rough 
condition  for  a  horse  to  travel.  As  she 
progressed,  she  grew  more  certain  of 
this  fact. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  specula- 
tions, that  she  did  not  notice  that  it  was 
growing  lighter.  In  fact,  the  rain  had 
ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun,  and,  although  the  mists  still 
hung  low,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  thinning  also.  She  was  irreso- 
lute as  to  what  to  do,  but,  seeing  the 
trail  more  clearly,  she  now  concluded 
the  best  thing  was  to  keep  on  jogging 
ahead.  By-and-bye  the  sim  came  out, 
and  the  mist  disappeared  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  As  soon  as  she  could 
see  about  her,  she  checked  the  horse, 
and  stirveyed  the  scene. 

She  was  in  the  nûdst  of  a  rocky  pass. 
The  scenery  was  rugged  and  grand  be- 
yond description.  Far  below  her, 
the  river  rushed  madly  to  the  south- 
ward through  a  deep,  gloomy  canon. 


Far  above  her,  on  either  side,  towered 
huge  walls  of  rock.  The  trail  led 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  a  few 
feet  ahead  of  her  bent  around  a  bold 
escarpment,  and  was  lost.  It  was 
a  steadily  contracting  trail.  Before 
her,  it  narrowed  so  that  two  horses 
could  not  pass.  As  she  looked  back, 
she  could  see  nothing  familiar.  She 
had  wandered  into  this  great  rift  in 
the  mountains — from  where  she  knew 
not,  how,  she  knew  not.  She  might 
follow  the  trail  back  again,  but  whither 
it  would  lead  her  she  had  no  idea;  cer- 
tainly, not  to  the  camp. 

It  was  long  past  noon  now — one 
o'clock,  she  foimd,  by  looking  at  her 
watch.  It  would  be  hours  before  she 
could  hope  to  reach  the  camp,  if  she 
ever  reached  it.  Somebody  must  live 
at  the  end  of  that  trail.  She  hesitated 
a  moment  or  two,  then  decided  to  go 
forward.  It  would  be  perilous  to  pass 
arotmd  that  narrow,  jutting  precipice, 
but  it  would  be  almost  as  perilous  for 
her  to  go  back.  She  shuddered  as  she 
saw  the  dangerous  way  over  which  she 
had  come  in  the  mist  and  rain.  The 
horse  had  carried  her  safely  thus  far. 
She  would  trust  him  farther. 

She  wanted  to  see  what  was  aroimd 
that  projecting  buttress  of  rock,  any- 
way, so  she  urged  her  horse  cautiously 
on.  It  was  narrower  than  she  had  im- 
agined. Where  the  trail  turned,  her 
shoulder  actually  brushed  against  the 
overhanging  rock.  She  shut  her  eyes, 
and  repressed  a  desire  to  scream.  The 
horse  went  so  slowly  and  carefully  that 
he  scarcely  seemed  to  move.  She  re- 
pented of  her  action.  Why  had  she 
come?  If  he  stepped  on  a  loose  stone, 
if  his  foot  slipped,  they  would  both  go 
to  their  death  over  that  precipice, 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  Mr.  Barnard 
would  never  know  how  much  she  had 
loved  him,  how  sorry  she  had  been, 
that  she  would  have  been  his  willingly, 
that — the  horse  stopped! 

She  opened  her  eyes.  They  had 
turned  the  cliff.  The  trail  widened  be- 
fore her,  and  she  stood  in  safety  on  a 
Uttle  shoulder  of  the  mountain  as  wide 
as  a  street.  Before  her  was  spread 
out  one  of  the  most  enchanting  pictures 
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she  had  ever  seen.  The  trail  dropped 
gently  down  the  slope  into  a  beautiful 
valley,  through  which  the  river  ran. 
The  valley— ''pocket"  or  *'hole**  as 
such  things  were  called  out  there — 
was  two  or  three  miles  long,  perhaps  a 
mile  wide  at  its  greatest  width,  and 
was  literally  surroimded  by  towering 
walls  of  barren,  imbroken  rock.  At 
the  other  end,  a  waterfall  plunged  down 
a  precipice  that  must  have  been  a 
thousand  feet  high,  forming  the  source 
of  the  river,  which  ran  purling  through 
the  level  surface  of  the  valley  till  it  en- 
tered the  canon.  The  area  before  her 
was  dotted  with  trees.  There  were 
houses  in  the  clearing,  the  smoke  from 
chimneys  floated  softly  in  the  still  air. 
There  were  horses  and  cattle  in  the 
meadows.  It  was  a  paradise  in  these 
arid  mountains. 

For  a  moment,  in  the  heavenly 
scene  which  spread  before  her  vision, 
the  girl  forgot  that  she  was  alone,  wet, 
shivering,  hungry,  that  she  was  lost. 
The  rain  had  given  a  fresh  touch  to 
everything,  and  the  place  appeared 
bathed  in  the  sunlight  like  a  gigantic 
gleaming  emerald  in  a  matrix  of  gray 
granite. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  beauti- 
ful!" 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,  ma'am," 
spoke  a  voice  at  her  elbow. 

As  she  turned  toward  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  she  saw  a  rifle  protruding 
over  a  low  wall  of  rock;  it  was  followed 
by  a  handsome  head,  and  then  by  the 
tall,  well-btiilt  and  elegant  person  of  a 
Western  cow-boy  in  the  conventional 
attire,  loose  shirt,  flowing  handker- 
chief, leather  "chaps,"  boots,  spurs, 
broad  hat ,  and  so  on.  Around  his  waist 
was  a  belt,  from  which  depended  a 
sheath  knife  on  one  side,  on  the  other, 
a  heavy  revolver.  He  carried  his 
rifle  in  his  hand. 

"Glad  you  like  it,  ma'am,"  he 
repeated,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  ex- 
posing a  head  covered  with  dark 
curls. 

"Like  it?"  said  Josephine.  "Why, 
it  is  lovely!  I'm  lost,  sir.  My  party 
is  camped  on  the  Powder  River.  I 
rode  away  alone  this  morning,  and  was 


overtaken  by  the  storm.  How  I  came 
here  I  scarcely  know." 

"Wall,  you  better  git  out  these  dig- 
gin's  as  quick  as  you  kin,  ma'am. 
Take  my  advice,  an'  mosey  down  that 
trail  ter  onct." 

"  But  can't  I  get  something  to  eat, 
and  some  one  to  show  me  the.  way  ?  " 

"Ain't  nobody  goin'  to  show  you 
out  of  here.  People  who  gits  in  here 
never  comes  out.  As  fer  eatin',  I've 
got  some  bread  an'  meat,  an'  here's 
some  liquor." 

He  reached  behind  the  rocky  wall, 
and  handed  her  a  couple  of  roughly 
made  sandwiches,  and  then  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  silver-moimted  flask  of 
whiskey,  which  he  uncorked  and  prof- 
fered her. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  taking 
the  sandwiches;  "I'm  afraid  I'm  rob- 
bing you." 

"Don't  mind  that;  I  kin  git  more," 
he  answered,  laconically,  again  offering 
her  the  liquor. 

"No,  I'd  rather  have  some  water,  if 
you  please." 

"  There  ain't  none  up  yere,  but  I  '11  git 
you  some,"  turning  away.  "You'd 
better  git  off  your  horse  an'  stretch 
yourself  while  you  eat.  You'll  have 
some  tall  ridin'  to  do  before  you  git 
back,  if  y'  ever  do  git  back." 

There  was  something  mysterious 
about  the  whole  thing,  but  Josephine 
Cooper  felt  sufficiently  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  in  the  presence  of  any 
ordinary  man,  and  this  handsome 
young  fellow  appeared  entirely  harm- 
less, so  she  felt  no  uneasiness.  She  per- 
mitted him  to  assist  her  to  dismount 
from  the  horse,  which  was  too  tired  to 
move  away,  and  she  sat  down  on  the 
rock  and  began  to  eat  her  sandwiches 
while  her  interlocutor  went  for  water. 
He  came  back  with  a  tomato-can  full 
of  that  precious  liquid,  and  handed  it 
to  her  with  an  apology  for  the  cup,  and 
then  stood  and  watched  her  eat  and 
drink. 

"I  don't  know  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen to  you,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"Happen  to  me?"  exclaimed  the 
girl.  "Why,  aren't  you  going  to  look 
after  me?    Take  me  down  the  moun- 
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tain,  and  back  to  the  camp.  Mr. — 
but  you  haven't  told  me  your  name." 

"Carter,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
young  feUow,  gazing  dubiously  at  her; 
**  Kid  Carter,  they  calls  me  up  here. 
What's  youm?" 

"Josephine  Cooper,"  responded  the 
girl,  extending  her  hand.  "  I  am  here 
with  the  bishop  and  Captain  McCauley 
and  Mr.  Barnard  from  Fort  Kiimey." 

"Oh,  they're  soldiers,  ain't  they?" 
said  the  yotmg  man,  taking  her  dainty 
hand  in  his  great  paw.  "  Wot  are  they 
doin' there?" 

"  They  are  out  for  a  little  fun." 

"That  means  pluggin'  some  poor 
devil  like  me,  I  suppose,"  grimly  an- 
swered Mr.  Carter. 

"  No,  no;  merely  a  htmting  and  fish- 
ing expedition,"  interrupted  Miss 
Croper.     "Why,  do  you  fear  them?" 

"I  ain't  afeard  of  no  one,"  said  the 
man,  proudly.     "  Only " 

"Look  here,  Kid,"  interrupted  an- 
other voice,  "what  in  blazes  hev  you 
got  here?" 

A  shocky,  villainous-looking  ruffian, 
dressed  in  rude  garments  of  home-made 
manufacture,  but  armed  like  the  cow- 
boy, suddenly  appeared  on  the  trail. 

"Good  Lord,  it's  a  feemale  woman! 
How  did  you  git  her?  Say,  where  did 
you  come  from,  sis?" 

He  slouched  forward,  and  peered  in- 
solently into  her  face.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet  instantly,  shrinking  nearer  to 
Kid  Carter,  who  instinctively  placed 
himself  between  the  two. 

"Who  is  this  person?"  indignantly 
asked  the  girl. 

"Pusson!"  roared  the  other  man, 
throwing  back  his  head  and  laughing 
viciously,  "pusson,  eh?  I'm  a  gent, 
I'll  hev  you  understand,  as  has  killed 
four  men  to  his  two." 

"A  murderer!"  cried  the  girl, 
and  then,  suddenly  turning  to  Carter, 
she  asked  him,  "Is  it  true?  Are  you 
a ?" 

"  Murderer?  "  interrupted  the  second 
man.  "We're  all  murderers  up  here, 
or  horse-thieves,  or  else  we've  done 
time,  an'  the  law  wants  us,  or " 

"What  i^  this  place?"  asked  the 
girl,  faintly. 


"It's  called  'Hell  Hole/'  '  answered 
Kid  Carter,  biting  his  lip  and  blushing, 
violently. 

"Yes,  that's  what  we  call  it,"  inter- 
rupted the  other  man,  again.  "My 
name's  HoUis,  Pete  HoUis.  'Three- 
fingered  Pete,'"  he  added,  holding  up 
his  left  hand,  "  'cause  I  got  this  one  cut 
off  in  a  Uttle  round-up  with  a  gent, 
w'ich  I  blowed  the  top  of  his  head  off 
to  let  some  light  inter  his  brains,  so  he 
wouldn't  tackle  a  man  hke  me.  An' 
this  pocket  w'ich  we  calls  *  Hell  Hole  ' 
belongs  to  us,  me  an*  some  gents  be- 
low. We  diskivered  it,  an'  we  keeps 
open  house  fer  everybody  that's  in 
trouble,  ye  know,  as  is  wanted  by  a 
sheriff  or  the  military,  or  anythin'  like 
that.  The  way  you  come  is  the  only 
way  in,  an'  nobody  that  comes  in  goes 
out  ag'in.  See  that  little  rock  pile 
there?  We've  alius  got  a  man  there 
keepin'  watch.  We  kin  hold  this 
place  against  a  thousand  men.  All 
we've  got  to  do  is  to  draw  a  bead  with 
a  rifle  when  we  hears  any  one  comin', 
an'  blaze  away.  They  can't  only 
come  one  at  a  time,  an'  we  alius  settles 
the  fust  one  afore  t'other  gits  around." 

"  But  those  houses  down  there?  " 

"  You  don't  think  we  live  like  Injuns 
in  tepees,  do  ye?  We  farm  a  little 
down  there,  jist  enough  to  keep  us  in 
grub.  Why,  we've  got  a  society,  famr 
ily  life,  down  there.  Women — I'll  in- 
terduce  you  to  'em.  Wot  are  you  in 
here  fer?" 

"Great  heaven!"  exclaimed  the  girl 
to  the  cow-boy.  "  Take  me  away  from 
here!" 

"Don't  you  move.  Carter,"  cried 
the  other  man,  covering  him  with  his 
Winchester.  "  I  got  the  drop  on  ye. 
I'd  be  justified  in  blowin'  yer  brains 
out,  Carter,  fer  these  interestin'  per- 
ceedin's.  But  you're  a  tenderfoot 
here,  an'  don't  know  the  rules  of  the 
range.  Everything  wot  comes  in  here 
has  to  go  to  the  captain  for  his  inspec- 
tion. If  you  claims  the  girl,  you  kin  do 
it  down  there,  though  I  don't  reckon 
the  claim'U  hold  good,  seein's  I-come  on 
the  scene.  Go  on  down  that  trail;  you 
foller  him,  miss;  your  horse'U  come 
along,  I  reckon." 
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"But  if  I  refuse  to  go?"  asked  the 
girl. 

"I'll  let  daylight  through  him," 
roared  HoUis,  pointing  to  Carter. 

"Don't  mind  me,"  said  that  yoimg 
man,  smiling  up  at  her.  "I  wouldn't 
mind  it.  I  was  a  fool  to  let  him  git 
the  drop  on  me.  It's  all  in  a  day's 
work." 

"Have  you  killed  a  man,  too?"  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  in  a  daze  while 
he  stood  silently  before  her. 

"Of  course,  or  he  wouldn't  be  up 
here,"  said  HoUis.  "Now,  stop  this 
palaverin',  an'  mosey." 

The  descent  into  the  valley  was 
neither  long  nor  difficult.  At  the  foot 
of  the  trail  there  was  an  open  clearing, 
on  one  side  of  which,  under  some  beauti- 
ful old  trees,  stood  a  rude  house.  Two 
or  three  men  were  lounging  on  the 
porch  in  front  of  it,  playing  cards.  A 
slatternly  woman,  who  had  once  been 
pretty,  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"  Hello,  Pete!  "  cried  one  of  the  men, 
"what  hev  you  got  there?" 

"A  woman,  by  jinks!"  exclaimed 
one  man,  looking  up  from  the  cards. 

"An'  a  stunner!"  cried  a  second. 
"Hev  you  killed  yer  man,  or  wot  are 
ye  up  here  fer?" 

"Welcome  to  'Hell  Hole,*  madam", 
said  another,  who  seemed  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  others. 

"Sirs,"  instantly  said  Josephine, 
with  a  shudder,  "  I  am  a  member  of  a 
hunting  party  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  lost  my  way  in  the 
rain  and  mist.  I  don't  know  how  I 
got  here.  I  wish  some  one  to  show  me 
the  way  back  to  my  camp." 

"Captain,"  cried  Hollis,  springing 
forward,  "she  hadn't  ought  to  be  let 
go.  Let  her  stay  here;  I'll  take  keer 
of  her." 

"You  will,  eh?"  said  the  semi-re- 
spectable individual  addressed  as  "  cap- 
tain."    "  Well,  who  found  her?  " 

"I  did,"  said  Carter;  "she  come  up 
the  trail  on  my  watch,  an'  I  rounded 
her  up." 

"  Didn't  look  much  like  roundin'  up 
to  me,"  said  Hollis,  savagely.  "  W'en 
I  saw  'em  she  was  a-settin'  on  the 
ground  eatin'   his  sandwiches,  an*  he 


was  a-talkin'  to  her  as  peaceful  an' 
lamblike " 

"She  is  my  captive,"  said  Carter, 
stubbornly.  '  *  I  found  her — I  took  her  ; 
I  could  hev  shot  her  all  right.  I'd 
drawed  a  bead  on  her  w'en  she  rounded 
that  curve,  but  I  seen  she  was  a  woman. 
I  made  her  git  off  her  horse.  We 
come  here.  She's  my  captive.  Ain't 
you,  miss?" 

He  shot  one  appealing  glance  at  her. 
The  girl  was  in  a  frightful  situation. 
What  she  should  do  she  could  not  imag- 
ine. There  was  something,  however, 
in  Mr.  Carter's  look  that  promised 
hope.  If  she  read  him  aright  he  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  help  her. 
Moistening  her  lips  she  answered, 
staking  all  upon  his  worthiness: 

"Yes,  he  caught  me." 

"  But,"  said  Hollis,  starting  forward, 
his  face  flushing,  "she's  mine.  I  want 
her,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  have  her." 

"Get  back,  you  dog!"  said  the  cap- 
tain, whipping  out  his  own  gun,  and 
covering  Hollis  with  it;  "you  don't 
seem  to  know  how  to  treat  a  lady. 
Don't  you  lift  a  finger,  or  I'll  blow  your 
brains  out.  Madam,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  girl,  "my  name  is  Bell — ^John 
Bell.  I  was  once  a  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  army.  I  had  a — er — 
little  difficulty  with  a  man  down  in 
Laramie,  and  I — in  short — I  killed 
him,  and  had  to  pull  my  freight.  That's 
how  I  come  to  be  here.  Have  no 
fear.     You  shall  be  safe." 

"  Thank  you,"  cried  the  girl,  a  gleam 
of  relief  appearing  in  her  face;  "thank 
you." 

"  She's  mine,  I  tell  you,"  said  Carter, 
sullenly.  "I  got  her,  an'  by  the  laws 
you  made  me  sign  to  last  week  w'en  I 
fust  come  here,  the  disposin'  of  her  be- 
longs to  me." 

"He's  right,  captain." 

"The  Kid's  kerrect,  old  man,"  cried 
one  of  the  ruffians. 

"  Law  is  law,"  added  another. 

It  seemed  strange  to  hear  these  out- 
lawed men  pleading  the  power  of  the 
law.  The  captain  looked  anxious. 
Suddenly,  his  face  fell  upon  the  form  of 
Hollis. 

"What  are  you  skulking  here  for, 
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you  hound!"  he  shouted.  "Are  you 
not  on  watch?  Get  back  to  the  trail; 
the  whole  United  States  army  might 
be  pouring  through  that  pass,  for  all 
you  know!     Up  there,  Uvely !  " 

Hollis  turned  instantly,  and  started 
on  â  run  up  the  road,  pursued  by  the 
angry  shouts  of  the  rest  of  the  gang, 
who  were  profoundly  incensed  at  him 
for  his  absence,  for  their  safety  de- 
pended upon  their  rigid  control  of  that 
pass. 

The  place  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  all 
the  scoundrels  of  the  Northwest.  It 
had  been  held  inviolate  for  a  dozen 
years  by  the  prowess  of  the  men  who 
found  shelter  there.  It  was  impossible 
to  enter  the  "pocket"  except  through 
that  dangerous  pass.  Sheriffs  had 
tried  it,  mobs  of  indignant  cattle- 
owners  had  attempted  it,  even  the 
United  States  army  had  essayed  it, 
but  with  no  success  whatever.  When 
a  man  got  in  there  he  was  safe  from 
punishment,  so  long  as  he  stayed  there, 
provided,  of  course,  that  he  were  able 
to  get  along  with  the  other  outlaws  and 
desperadoes  who  lived  there. 

"  Madam,"  said  BeU,  "what  the  Kid 
says  is  right.  That's  the  law  of  this 
place.  We're  all  outlaws,  but  we  have 
learned  from  that  very  fact  that  we 
must  have  some  law  or  we  can't  live. 
You  belong  to  him.  But,  hark  ye, 
Kid  Carter,  if  you  harm  that  young 
woman,  by  God,  look  to  it!  I'll  shoot 
you  on  sight!  Who  is  with  your  party, 
madam?" 

"Captain  McCauley  and  the 
bishop " 

"If  you  ever  get  out  of  here  alive, 
and  if  you  ever  see  them  again,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  "give  my  compli- 
ments to  McCauley,  and  tell  him  I'm 
living  in  Hell — "  He  paused  just  long 
enough  before  he  added  the  word 
"  Hole"  to  make  his  meaning  apparent 
to  her. 

"Ma'am,"  said  Carter,  "the  sooner 
we  git  out  of  here,  the  better." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
her?"  asked  Bell. 

•"Take  her  back  to  her  camp." 

"Wot!"  cried  one  of  the  men, 
"you're  goin*  to  leave  the  *Hole'?" 


It  T     «_v^     »» 

i  am. 

"Well,  it's  your  own  risk,"  said 
another;  "doggone  it,  I'd  not  do  it  fer 
no  woman!" 

"Are  you  comin'  back,  Kid?" 

"If  I  kin  git  back,"  said  the  young 
man. 

"Bring  some  coffee,  Nell,"  cried  the 
doctor  to  the  woman  in  the  door,  a 
lady  who  had  made  way  with  her  hus- 
band. "I'm  sorry  we  have  no  sugar 
at  present,"  he  added,  handing  it  to 
Josephine;  "we  mostly  take  things 
black  and  strong  in  here.  Have  you 
had  a  bite  to  eat?" 

"All  I  wanted,"  answered  the  girl, 
drinking  her  coffee,  the  stimulating 
effect  of  which  she  thought  would  be 
valuable  to  her. 

"Allow  me,"  continued  the  doctor, 
as  Carter  led  up  the  horse,  which  had 
been  refreshed  by  a  good  drink  of 
water,  and  had  been  cropping  the  grass. 
He  Ufted  her  to  the  saddle  with  perfect 
ease  and  grace.  "It's  a  long  time," 
he  said,  softly,  "since  I  have  met  a 
lady,  and  I  wish  to  God — but  this  is 
part  of  the  punishment." 

Carter  seized  the  bridle,  turned  the 
horse  about,  and  they  went  up  the  trail, 
leaving  the  captain  and  one  or  two  of 
his  associates,  who  emulated  his  move- 
ment, standing  bareheaded  behind 
them.  They  went  along  for  some  dis- 
tance without  saying  a  word.  Carter 
plodded  moodily  ahead,  and  the  horse 
followed  steadily  after.  It  was  the 
woman  who  broke  the  silence. 

"Mr.  Carter,"  she  said,  softly. 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Mr.  Carter,"  louder. 

Still  no  answer. 

"Mr.  Carter!" 

"Well,  wot  is  it?"  he  said,  gruffly, 
at  last,  not  looking  at  her. 

"Is  it  true?" 

"Is  what  true?" 

"What  those  men  said.  Are 
you ?" 

"Yes,  every  one  of  us." 

"It  can't  be  possible!  And  you 
are ?" 

"You  see,  ma'am,"  said  the  young 
man,  stopping  and  turning  to  her,  his 
face   fluslied,  "it  was  this  way.      He 
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done  me  dirt,  an*  'most  broke  me 
down  in  Laramie.  Filled  me  with  bad 
whiskey,  an',  w'en  he  got  me  drunk, 
robbed  me  of  my  money  at  kyards. 
Then  I  up  and  plugged  him  ftdl  of 
holes.  The  sheriff  tried  to  take  me, 
an' — an'  I  laid  him  out,  too." 

"And  all  this  for  a  sum  of  money?" 

"It  didn't  belong  to  me,"  explained 
Carter;  "it  belonged  to  the  Cross  Bar 
Cattle  Company.  I  was  f  et  chin'  it 
from  the  bank  fer  the  old  man  to  pay 
the  hands  with — a  whole  lot  of  it,  too. 
I  wish  to  God  I  hadn't  shot  him.  Savin' 
a  dnmk  now  an'  then,  an'  a  gamble 
w'en  I  had  the  money,  I've  lived  clean 
an'  straight,  as  punchers  go.  But  that 
was  onct  too  often.  I  didn't  mean  to 
shoot  the  sheriff,  noway." 

"Then  what  happened?"  asked  the 
girl. 

There  was  something  so  boyish  and 
frank  about  the  yotmg  man,  and  she 
had  gone  through  so  much  that  day, 
she  had  seen  him  against  such  a  back- 
ground of  utter  blackguardism  and 
crime  in  the  persons  of  the  others,  that 
she  scarcely  realized  the  enormity  of 
his  offense. 

"Then,  I  broke  away  fer  this  place. 
It's  knowed  all  over  the  West.  If  you 
onct  git  in  here  you're  safe  so  long  as 
you  stay  here.  It's  well  named,  ain't 
it? — to  turn  a  paradise  into  Hell  Hole 
by  interducin'  men  like  them." 

"Do  you  have  to  stay  here  all  your 
Ufe?" 

"I  ain't  goin'  to  stay  h«re  ten  min- 
utes." 

"How  is  that?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  take  you  back  to  the 
camp." 

"Couldn't  I  find  my  way  back 
ak)ne?" 

"Not  in  a  thousand  years." 

"And  after  that?" 

"I'll  come  back  here." 

"Oh,  don't!"  cried  the  girl. 

"  Where  else  kin  I  go?  If  I  left  here 
I'd  git  ketched  an'  jugged,  an'  tried, 
an',  as  the  evidence  is  plain,  I'd  swing 
fer  it.  I'm  young  yet.  I  ain't  quite 
sick  of  this  place.  They  do  git  tired 
of  it  sometimes  an'  break  out,  no  mat- 
ter wot  happens,  but  I  kin  stand  it  a 


little  longer.  Gos^!  it'll  be  horrible 
when  you're  gone — ^it  sure  will.  Old 
Doc  Bell  said  it  had  been  years — I 
heard  him — since  he  spoke  to  a  lady. 
I  ain't  never  spoke  to  one  since  I  left 
my  mother,  before  this  momin'  ;  least- 
ways, no  one  like  you.  Don't  be 
skeered/'  he  added,  as  he  saw  a  strange 
look  sweep  over  her  face;  "  I  won't  hurt 
you." 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  Mr. 
Carter;  I  trust  you  implicitly." 

"Say,  don't  caU  me  *Mr.  Carter';  it 
seems  strange  like,  an'  as  if  you  was  a 
judge  or  a  court,  or  somethin'.  Every- 
body calls  me  Kid." 

"Very  well,  then.  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  you.  Kid.  I  know  you  will 
take  me  safely  back  to  the  camp.  You 
were  ready  to  protect  me  a  moment 
since." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  any  one  lay  a  finger 
on  you;  it  would  'a'  been  the  last  of 
him,  '  '  said  the  man,  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girL 

"Say,  miss,  put  it  there,"  he  said, 
innocently,  extending  his  hand. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
put  her  own  hand  within  his.  He 
shook  it  vigorously  a  second  time.  By 
this  time  they  had  come  to  the  curve 
of  the  mountains  where  the  pass  nar- 
rowed, and  where  the  watchman  was 
stationed.  Hollis  stood  there,  gun  in 
hand,  looking  as  ugly  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  of  his  calibre. 

"I've  got  to  leave  you  to  go  alone  a 
bit,"  whispered  Carter;  "I've  got  to 
take  keer  of  that  man.  Ride  around 
that  bend.  I'll  cover  you  an'  follow 
you." 

The  girl  obediently  urged  her  horse 
forward,  although  all  her  terror  came 
back  to  her  as  the  animal  slowly  edged 
its  way  around  the  narrow  trail  over 
the  yawning  abyss.  Behind  her,  with 
his  back  toward  her  and  his  face  toward 
Hollis,  his  gun  in  his  hand,  stimibled 
Kid  Carter,  and  she  heard  him  say,  as 
she  turned  the  comer: 

"  Don't  make  no  move  with  that  gun 
of  youm,  Hollis,  or  I'U  let  daylight 
through  you,  an'  they'lKneed  another 
man  to  watch  this  pass." 
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"Are  you  goin'  down  with  that  wo- 
man?" asked  HoUis. 

"  I  am;  what's  that  to  you?" 

"Well,  you're  a  fool!"  snarled  the 
other  man.  **  I  don't  need  to  waste  my 
shot  on  you.  You'll  be  dancin'  on 
nothin'  in  Laramie  in  a  few  days." 

"That's  my  business." 

"Yours  and  the  sheriff's,"  laughed 
the  other. 

"An'  I  warns  you  to  stay  right  here 
where  you  are,  fer  the  present,"  said 
Carter,  paying  no  attention  to  this  jeer- 
ing remark.  "If  you  pokes  your  nose 
around  that  bend  of  rock,  I'll  make  a 
target  of  it.     An'  I'll  aim  to  kill,  too." 

Another  moment  and  he  had  slipped 
around  the  cliff  and  stood  by  her  side. 
She  had  caught  only  a  portion  of  the 
conversation,  but  it  had  been  enough 
for  her. 

"There  is  no  danger  to  you,  is 
there?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  man,  lying  with 
the  grace  and  ease  of  a  gentleman. 
"They  don't  know  me  down  there; 
that  is,  they  don't  know  wot  I've  done 
or  that  I've  put  fer  this  country,  an'  if 
you  don't  tell  'em,  I  kin  git  back  all 
right." 

"If  I  don't  tell?  Is  that  kind?  I 
trusted  you;  can't  you  trust  me?" 

"I  kin,"  answered  Carter,  instantly. 
"But  it's  gittin'  late,  an'  we've  got  to 
hurry  up.  We  won't  git  to  that  camp 
till  long  after  dark,  as  it  is.  I  wisht  I 
had  a  pony." 

He  seized  the  bridle,  and  pushed  rap- 
idly down  the  trail. 

"Why  don't  you  reform,  and  try  to 
make  something  out  of  yourself?" 
asked  the  girl,  when  they  had  crossed 
the  dangerous  part  of  the  pass,  and 
conversation  was  more  easy. 

"  Reform  ?  Where'd  I  go  to  reform  ? 
Do  you  think  anybody  could  reform  in 
that  hole?" 

"Can't  you  get  away  somewhere — 
where  people  do  not  know  you?" 

It  never  occurred  to  the  girl  that 
she  was  actually  making  herself  acces- 
sory after  the  fact  to  a  murder,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  the  murderer — compound- 
ing a  felony,  as  it  were! 

"  I  ain't  got  no  money  noway  to  help 


me  along,"  continued  the  cow-boy. 
"The  whole  country  south  between  the 
railroad  an'  here  is  on  the  lookout  fer 
me. 

The  girl  put  her  hand  into  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  and  pulled  out  a  small 
purse.  Before  she  could  say  a  word,  or 
even  extend  her  hand,  he  stopped  her. 

"Put  that  up!     I  ain't  that  low." 

"  I  know  you're  not,  but " 

"How  much  hev  you  there?"  he 
asked,  comprehending  the  small  capac- 
ity of  the  dainty  affair  in  a  glance. 

"Four  or  five  dollars,  but  I  can  get 
plenty  more." 

"That  wouldn't  carry  me  a  hundred 
miles,  an'  if  you  had  a  million  I 
wouldn't  take  it.  I  ain't  that  mean. 
No  use  of  your  talkin',  miss;  I  drawed 
these  cards,  an'  I've  got  to  play  this 
hand  out,  wotever  it  is." 

There  was  something  so  hopeless 
about  the  situation  in  which  her  sym- 
pathies were  so  profoundly  enlisted, 
that  the  girl  was  filled  with  dismay. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  subject 
upon  which  they  could  converse,  and 
they  journeyed  forward  thereafter  in 
silence,  broken  only  by  his  warnings 
and  her  infrequent  questions.  Carter 
seemed  to  know  the  lay  of  the  land 
fairly  well. 

"  I  have  hunted  in  it,  hunted  them 
fellers,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. "  In  '92  I  was  one  of  a  posse  that 
tried  to  clean  out  that  pocket  back 
there — that  infernal  gang;  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma'am — so  I  knows  this 
country  pretty  well.  They  keep 
another  lookout  above  that  place 
where  I  was  keepin'  watch,  an'  we've 
knowed  all  about  your  party  for 
days.  Some  of  the  gang  was  fer  goin* 
down  an'  raidin'  the  camp,  but  didn't 
dare;  there  was  too  many  men  in  the 
party." 

The  girl  shuddered  at  the  possibility 
the  man's  simple  speech  conjured  up  in 
her  mind.  They  had  been  so  entirely 
peaceful  in  the  camp,  never  dreaming 
of  danger  of  any  kind. 

The  two  had  progressed  several  miles, 
when,  suddenly  coming  around  a  gi- 
gantic butte,  which  Josephine  thought 
she  recognized,  and  which  was  indeed 
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the  one  that  had  afforded  her  shelter 
from  the  cyclone,  they  had  a  fair  view 
of  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains. Away  off  in  the  distance  lay 
the  white  tents  of  the  camp. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  girl  could  not  possibly  reach  it  be- 
fore dark;  but  she  instantly  turned  to 
Carter,  who  stood  by  her  side,  sturey- 
ing  the  prospect. 

**  There  is  the  camp,"  she  said. 

"I  sees  it." 

"  I  can  make  my  way  there  now,  I 
think,  without  your  assistance." 

"It'll  be  dark  long  afore  you  git 
there,"  returned  the  man.  "I'm  goin* 
with  you." 

She  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  but 
could  "not  move  him.  They  went  for- 
ward more  rapidly,  after  that  ;  as  rap- 
idly, indeed,  as  the  man  could  keep 
pace  with  the  horse,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til late  in  the  evening  that  they  fotmd 
themselves  on  a  bit  of  level  ground, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  of  prairie,  with  the 
trees  at  the  other  end,  which  alone  shut 
out  a  view  of  the  camp.  Off  to  one 
side,  they  could  hear  the  rush  of  the 
river.  Scarcely  had  they  progressed  a 
quarter  of  the  way  down  the  open, 
when  a  little  party  of  horsemen  en- 
tered it  behind  them.  As  soon  as  these 
caught  sight  of  Josephine  and  her  com- 
panion they  shouted  loudly  to  attract 
their  attention. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  girl,  turning  her 
horse,  "there's  the  bishop!"  as  she  rec- 
ognized a  little,  stout  man  at  the  head 
of  the  party.  "And  there's  Captain 
McCauley  and — and  Mr.  Barnard." 

"  Who  are  the  others?"  asked  Carter, 
whipping  out  his  gun.  He  stood 
poised  on  his  foot,  as  if  to  run.  *' Those 
are  your  friends;  but  that  other  man, 
an'  them  with  him;  I  reckon  they're 
lookin'  fer  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"That's  the  sheriff  of  Johnston 
cotmty,  an'  that's  his  posse.  They've 
been  huntin'  me,  an'  your  friends  hev 
pressed  them  inter  service  to  hunt  you. 
It's  all  up  with  me,  but  I'm  glad  you're 
safe." 

"But  you  will  be  taken!"  cried  the 
giri;  "they  will " 


"No  matter." 

"Wait!" 

Disengaging  her  feet  from  the  stir- 
rups, she  sprang  to  the  ground,  in- 
stantly. 

"Take  my  horse!"  she  gasped. 
"  Quick!    You  saved  me,  I'll  save  you." 

The  man  hesitated. 

"Go!"  she  urged. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  second  for  him 
to  unbuckle  the  saddle,  and  throw  it 
aside.  Gathering  the  reins  in  his  hand , 
he  leaped  to  the  back  of  the  big  cav- 
alry horse. 

"Good-bye!"  cried  the  girl,  lifting 
her  hand. 

They  were  very  near  now,  but  he 
pulled  off  his  sombrero,  bent  low  over 
the  saddle,  seized  her  hand  and  pressed 
a  long  kiss  upon  it. 

"If  I'd  *a'  met  you  afore,"  he  cried, 
"  I  might  hev  been  a  different  man." 

The  party  was  close  at  hand.  Still 
holding  his  cocked  pistol.  Carter  put 
the  spur  into  the  horse.  He  started 
off  on  a  gallop  instantly  toward  the 
other  end  of  the  glade. 

"Josephine!"  cried  the  bishop,  as 
they  approached,  "are  you  safe?  We 
have  been  searching  for  you  all  day." 

"Entirely  so,"  answered  the  girl, 
"thanks  to  that  man,"  pointing  to  the 
rapidly  disappearing  figure. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Barnard,  jeal- 
ously, as  he  dismounted  and  took  her 
hand.     "I've  been  wild  with " 

"By  gosh,  I  know  him!"  exclaimed 
the  sheriff.  "That's  my  man.  That's 
Kid  Carter! — him  we've  come  to  ketch, 
boys.     After  him!" 

He  lifted  his  Winchester  as  he  spoke, 
and  leveled  it  at  the  fleeing  man.  The 
girl  rushed  toward  the  sheriff,  frantic- 
ally waving  her  hands  and  screaming. 
The  startled  horse  jumped  aside,  the 
gun  went  off,  and  the  bullet  sped  harm- 
lessly down  the  valley.  But,  by  this 
time,  other  rifles  were  cracking;  she 
could  not  attend  to  them  all,  and  one 
shot  hit  the  old  troop  horse.  He 
jumped  into  the  air  and  fell.  Carter, 
revolver  in  hand,  was  off  him  in  a  min- 
ute, making  for  the  woods  near  the  river 
bank  amid  a  fusillade  of  bullets.  Jo- 
sephine  Cooper,   who  had  stood   ap- 
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palled  at  first,  now  ran  into  the  open 
between  the  posse  and  the  fugitive,  her 
arms  extended  as  if  to  protect  him. 
She  might  as  well  have  tried  to  check 
a  whirlwind,  for  they  brushed  her  aside 
without  a  second's  hesitation,  and  gal- 
loped forward,  firing  as  they  ran.  The 
cruel  joy  of  a  man  hunt  was  with  them. 
They  were  good  shots  in  that  posse. 
Carter  suddenly  staggered  and  fell  just 
as  they  reached  him.  He  lay  on  the 
ground,  his  revolver  still  clenched  in  his 
hand. 

"Be  careful,  boys,"  said  the  sheriff, 
riding  up;  **he's  got  his  gun  with  him 
yet." 

**  You  needn't  be  afraid,"  gasped  out 
the  Kid,  dropping  the  weapon,  **  I  won't 
shoot.  I  don't  want  no  more  blood  on 
my  hands.     Where's  the  lady?" 

**Here,"  answered  Josephine,  forc- 
ing her  way  through  the  men  ;  **  are  you 
much  hurt?" 

"I'm  done  for,  this  time.  Say,  I'm 
glad  I  don't  hev  to  go  back  to  that 
place." 

"What  does  he  mean?"  asked  the 
sheriff. 

**  That  pocket  in  the  mountains,  you 
know,"  said  the  girl,  stooping  down 
and  slipping  her  arm  under  the  dying 
man's  head;  "I  ventured  in  there  in 
the  storm " 

"Good  gosh!  have  you  been  in  Hell 
Hole,"  said  the  sheriff,  "and  got  out 
alive?'* 

"Yes,  thanks  to  him.  He  claimed 
me,  and  brought  me  here  at  the  risk  of 
hisUfe." 

"Kid,"  said  the  sheriff,  stooping 
down  and  taking  the  man's  hand, 
"that  was  white  of  you.  If  I'd  known 
that,  I'd  be  blamed  if  I'd 'a'  shot  at 
you!     Eh,  boys?" 

"It's  just  as  well,"  said  the  Kid, 
faintly.     "Thank    you,    ma'am;    I'm 


glad  I  done  it.  Is  that  the  bishop  you 
was  talkin'  about?  I  have  been  a  bad 
boy,  bishop.  But  seein's  I'm  knocked 
out  this  time,  don't  you  think  I'll  git  a 
show  when  I'm  gone  over  the  range?" 

"You  gave  your  life  for  another,  for 
this  girl,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  man, 
kneeling  down  by  him.  "  It  was  a  sac- 
rifice, an  atonement.  'Greater  love,' 
said  Jesus,  *hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.'" 

"An'  I  didn't  shoot  the  posse  when  I 
might  hev.  I  wanted  as  clean  a  hand 
as  I  could  carry  now.  I'm  sorry  to 
have  all  this  unpleasant  business  a-doo- 
in'  afore  you,  miss;  I  sure  am.  It's 
growing  dark  mighty  sudden,  ain't  it? 
It  must  be  gittin'  late.  I'm  not  afraid 
to  die  if  you  think  I  hev  a  chance." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  girl,  "I'm  sure 
of  it." 

"I've  been  in  hell  onct  to-day,"  he 
gasped  out,  "  an'  in  heaven,  too."  He 
smiled  up  at  her.  "  Would  you  lemme 
kiss  your  hand  ag'in  afore ?" 

The  girl  glanced  interrogatively  at 
Barnard.  There  was  no  need  of  ex- 
planation between  these  two  at  this 
time.  She  knew  that  he  loved  her  and 
he  knew  that  she  loved  him,  and  the 
petty  quarrel  was  composed  in  the 
shadow  of  the  death-angel's  wing. 
Then,  she  bent  her  head,  lifted  Carter's 
head  a  little  higher  and  kissed  him  on 
the  lips.  The  smile  broadened — it  was 
almost  a  laugh — then  stopped  suddenly. 
It  was  as  if  a  hand  had  been  passed 
over  his  face  and  smoothed  it  out. 

She  laid  his  head  back  on  the  sod, 
and  rose  to  her  feet.  The  bishop  still 
knelt,  praying  in  the  twilight;  the 
others  stood  around,  their  hats  in 
their  hands. 

But  poor  Kid  Carter  had  gone  over 
the  range. 


EASILY    ACCOMPLISHED 


^^"r\ID  they  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  Smith  into  the  asylum?" 
^^     "Oh,  no!     His  wife  talked  him  into  it." 
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LOGICAL 

T^HEY  met  within  the  darkened  hall; 
^      He  said,  **rve  brought  some  roses." 
Her  answer  seemed  irrelevant; 
It  was,  "How  cold  your  nose  is!*' 

Her  answer  seemed  irrelevant — 
But,  when  you've  recollected, 

Then  you  can  plainly  see  that  it 
Most  closely  was  connected. 


Andy  Name. 


A    PUZZLE    FABLE 

AN  American  Heiress  was  wooed  by  a  Foreign  Prince,  who  urgently  Besought 
her  to  become  his  Wife.  In  order  to  Test  the  Sincerity  of  his  Love,  she 
asked:  **Will  you  still  marry  me  if  I  Give  away  All  my  Money  for  Charity,  and 
become  as  Poor  as  yourself?" 

The  Prince  considered  a  while,  and  then  Responded:  *'Yes,  provided  you 
will  still  marry  me  if  I  Renounce  my  Title  and  become  a  plain,  republican  Person 
like  yourself." 

Query:  Did  she  Agree  to  his  Proposition? 


« 


THE    SYMPHONY 

^^CHE  is  lovely  beyond  compare,"  gushed  Admiration.     **She  looks  like  a 
^     dream;  her  voice  is  music.     She  is  a  human  Symphony." 

**No  doubt,  my  child,"  drily  answered  Experience.  **But  beware  of 
these  dreamy  creatures,  who  look  like  Symphonies.  They  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  create  discord." 


^  T  HAVEN'T  much  to  offer  you,  dear — sort  of  love  in  a  cottage,  you  know." 
•^     "Why,  Jack,  I  think  love  in  a  cottage  would  be  just  too  sweet  for  any- 
thing!    But  where  would  our  town  house  be?" 
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IN    THE   CLOISTER   OF  SAN   JUAN 

By   Thomas   Walsh 


MCK)NLIGHT  hatmts  the  little  garden 
In  the  cloister  of  San  Juan 
Where  the  novice,  Scraphita — 

She  so  fair  to  look  upon — 
Steals  along  the  fragrant  passes 

Near  the  fountains,  murmuring  low, 
Where  the  lazy  harbor  slumbers, 

And  the  stars  and  lamplights  glow. 
In  that  garden  on  the  hillside. 

There  are  roses  to  enslave 
Poets'  hearts  with  dreams  of  beauty 

To  the  threshold  of  the  grave; 
Shrines  of  marble  are  reflected 

In  the  fonts  that  never  cease, 
And  the  breezes  in  the  trellis 

Whisper  orisons  for  peace. 
Gently  there  the  youthful  novice, 

In  her  cloister-habit  white, 
Bends  to  whisper  to  the  roses 

Dripping  with  the  dews  of  night: 
**Are  you  weeping,  little  sisters? 

Is  there  sorrow  in  your  breast 
*Mid  the  night  so  calm  and  saintly 

When  the  weary  are  at  rest?" 
And  they  answer  in  the  moonlight — 

For  their  souls  were  all  her  own, 
Since  they  blossomed  in  her  kisses 

And  had  felt  her  hand  alone  : 
**We  are  weeping,  Seraphita, 

O'er  the  sorrows  of , the  rose.*' 
'*Nay,  beloved,"  she  makes  answer, 

"  Are  your  blossoms  not  of  those 
Who  alone  upon  the  altar 

Through  the  silent  night  repose, 
All  your  hearts  in  love  consuming 

At  the  threshold  of  your  Lord?" 
But  they  whisper,  softly  weeping, 

'"Few  there  be  for  such  award." 
"Nay,"  she  pleads,  "if  earth  so  claim  you, 

There  are  tokens  that  enshrine 
Love  in  trothèd  maidens'  bosoms 

With  avowal  half-divine." 
Then  they  tell  her,  "  Seraphita, 

Think  not  'tis  for  them  we  weep 
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Who,  upon  the  day  they  blossom, 

At  the  feet  of  Jesus  sleep; 
Not  for  them,  our  little  sisters, 

Who  on  maidens*  breasts  find  grace, 
There  to  breathe  out  all  their  being 

In  love's  sacrificial  place; 
But  our  tears  are  falling,  falling. 

For  the  roses  that  must  lie 
All  the  perfect  night  on  bosoms 

Whence  they  hearken  base  reply, 
And  on  hearts  grown  deaf  and  heedless 

To  the  pleadings  roses  make — 
Roses  that  decoy  to  kisses 

That  are  poisoned  like  the  snake. 
Yea,  we  weep  our  sisters*  sorrows — 

Most  of  all  the  dumb  despair 
Of  the  rose  upon  the  bosom 

Set  for  love  that  is  not  there." 
Then — so  runs  the  simple  legend — 

There  came  fear  within  the  eyes 
Of  the  novice,  Seraphita, 

As  she  listened  to  their  sighs — 
Heard,  or  felt,  their  meaning  vaguely, 

And  with  prayer  her  lips  upon. 
Hastened  from  the  witched  moonlight 

In  the  cloister  of  San  Juan. 


^ 


NOT    HIS    PURPOSE 

RUBE  {to  Dan,  who  has  just  come  out  of  the  water  into  which  he  had  /a/ten)— How 
did  you  come  to  fall  in  the  river? 
Dan — Didn't  come  to  fall  in  the  river — come  to  fish. 

DOUBLY    FOOLISH 

G  ADDS — Why  shouldn't  a  man  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister? 
Fadds — That  puts  him  in  the  clutches  of  his  mother-in-law  all  over  again. 


^ 


CONGRUITY 

HARTH — What  was  all  the  uproar  about  in  the  women's  convention? 
Stark — They  were  having  an  argument  as  to  which  of  the  candidates 
should  receive  the  loving-cup. 
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JANE'S  GENTLEMAN 


By   Owen   Oliver 


I  PUT  up  with  a  good  deal  of  Jane's 
carelessness,  without  saying  any- 
thing; but,  when  she  mislaid  the 
clothes-basket,  I  had  to  speak  about  it. 
When  I  find  fault  with  her  she  gen- 
erally argues;  but,  on  this  occasion,  she 
only  sighed. 

**IVe  got  something  on  my  mind. 
Miss  Molly,"  she  said.  "That's  where 
it  is." 

"No,  it  isn't.  It's  on  the  dining- 
room  table." 

She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  wash- 
ing a  tea-cup,  and  dropped  it.  Luck- 
ily, it  only  fell  in  the  water. 

"That  jest  shows!"  she  exclaimed. 

"  It  shows  that  you  are  very  thought- 
less." 

"  Ah  !"  She  shook  her  head.  "  You 
ain't  old  enough  to  understand." 

"I  am  fourteen,"  I  reminded  her. 
I  have  kept  house  ever  since  mother 
died;  and  I  tmderstand  more  than  Jane 
does. 

"I  don't  deny,"  she  admitted,  as 
you've  got  sense  for  your  age;  but 
there's  some  things  wot  you  *ave  to  go 
through  to  know  about."  She  sighed 
again,  and  nearly  let  a  jug  slip. 

"  You  will  break  something  in  a  min- 
ute," I  warned  her.  "I  have  been 
through  thati  Why  don't  you  attend 
to  what  you  are  doing?" 

"  I  ain't  got  no  'eart  for  washin'  up." 

She  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  apron.  So,  I  took 
the  tea-cloth,  and  began  drying  the 
things;  but  she  jumped  up  and 
snatched  it  away. 

*'  You  ain't  goin'  to  do  the  work  wot 
I'm  paid  for,"  she  said,  "not  while  I 
got  strength  to  stand — wot  won't  be 
long!" 
6r 


I  nearly  laughed.  There  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  Jane  except  her  appe- 
tite— it  is  enormous. 

"What  is  wrong,  Jane?"  I  asked. 

"It'sa— agen'l'man." 

I  think  she  blushed;  but  she  is  natu- 
rally red,  so  you  can  never  be  sure. 

"What  gentleman?" 

"One  wot  'as  been  after  me." 

"After  you?" 

"Payin'  'is  attentions,  as  the  master 
calls  it  in  them  'ere  stories." 

My  father  is  Frank  Marchant,  the 
famous  author.  He  writes  stories,  and 
sells  them  —  at  least,  he  sells  some  of 
them.  He  would  sell  them  all  if  edi- 
tors had  literary  taste. 

"Has  he  left  off  paying  them?"  I 
inqtiired. 

"Left  off!     Not  'im." 

"Then,  why  aren't  you  satisfied?" 

She  walked  over  to  the  dresser,  and 
hung  up  some  cups. 

"I  ain't  good  enough  for  'im,"  she 
said,  "an*  that's  gospel  truth.  'E's  a 
perfick  gen'l'man,  that's  wot  'e  is.  An' 
as  for  eddication!  Why,  'e  can  write 
a  letter  as  easy  as  kiss  my  'and!" 

"  Does  he  kiss  your  hand  often?" 

"I'd  like  to  ketch  'im!" 

"I  thought  when  people  were — were 
'paying  attentions' " 

Jane  laughed,  scornfully.  *''Ands 
wasn't  made  for  kissin',"  she  said.  I 
do  not  think  Jane's  were! 

"No-o.     What  is  he  like?" 

She  started  cleaning  the  fender. 
"There  ain't  nothink  the  matter  with 
'is  looks." 

"Is  he  tall?" 

"'Boutmiddlin'." 

"And  handsome?" 

"A proper  figgerof  aman,  I  call  'im." 
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'*  Dark  or  fair?" 

**You  might  say  as  *e's  fair,  consid- 
ering 'is  'air  is  lightish.  Some  people 
sez  as  it's  red."  She  scowled  at  the 
fireplace.  "Pack  of  nonsense!  An'  if 
it  was  red,  wot  *ud  it  matter?  It's  'is 
ways  wot  I  look  to." 

*'  Of  course.    What  is  his  name?" 

**  You  ain't  'alf  inqtiisitive!" 

*' Don't  be  rude,  Jane,"  I  said,  se- 
verely. I  am  not  at  all  inquisitive; 
but  I  like  to  know  about  things. 

*'  Well."  she  said,  "it's  Claude  Mont- 
morency. It  was  partly  the  name  wot 
I  took  to." 

I  thought  that  "  Mrs.  Claude  Montmo- 
rency "would  sound  funny  for  Jane,  but 
I  did  not  say  so.  Father  says  that  tact 
is  another  name  for  holding  one's 
tongue. 

*'It  ain't  nothink  to  'is  manners," 
she  assured  me.  **  You  should  'ear  *im 
say  *  Good  evenin'.  Miss  De  Vere,'  when 
I— ^"  She  stopped  suddenly,  and 
turned  so  very  red  that  I  knew  she  was 
blushing. 

"Miss  De  Vere!"  I  looked  at  her. 
"Oh,  Jane!" 

"'Ow  could  I  tell  'im  a  name  like 
'Arris?" 

"You'll  have  to  tell  him  sooner  or 
later." 

"There's  lots  of  things  I'll  'ave  to 
tell  'im  sooner  or  later.  That's  wot's 
on  my  mind."     She  wiped  her  eyes. 

"You  haven't  been  passing  yourself 
off  for  somebody  else?"  She  nodded. 
"It  isn't  right." 

She  put  the  fender  down  with  a  bang. 

"I  never  said  as  it  was.  .  .  . 
Wish  I  'adn't  never  been  bom." 

I  knew  it  was  very  wrong,  and  I 
ought  to  have  been  cross  with  her; 
but  she  began  crying  dreadfully,  so  I 
couldn't.  Jane  is  a  great  worry  to  me  ; 
but  she  means  well. 

"  What  have  you  told  him?"  I  asked. 

"  More'n  I  can  remember.  An'  bound 
to  go  an'  contradic'  myself  some  time 
or  other.  I  said  as  I  was  companion 
to  a  lady,  wot  treated  me  like  one 
of  the  fambly;  an'  'ad  expectations 
from  my  uncle — ^wot  I  'adn't  never 
none;  an'  as  I  could  play  the  planner 
beautiful,    an'    sing.     Some   of   them 


songs  of  yours  an*  the  master's  I  tole 
'im,  like  *  Jerusalem,  wot  Slayest  the 
Profits,'  an'  "Oner  'er  'Arms.' 
They're  classy  ones,  ain't  they?" 

"Ye-es,"  I  agreed;  "I  think  they 
are."  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  Jane's 
class! 

"An'  as  I  knowed  French."  I  could 
not  help  laughing.  "Well,  I  'ave 
learned  a  bit,  from  'earin'  you  teach 
the  boys."  I  try  to  help  them  with 
their  home  lessons  ;  but  I  am  afraid  my 
own  pronunciation  is  not  very  good. 
"An'  'ad  late  dinner,  I  said,  an'  bête 
noir  afterward." 

"  Bète  noirr  '  I  cried,  "  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Coffee  without  milk,  you  said  it 
was." 

"Er — ^yes."  She  meant  café  noir, 
of  course! 

"An'  as  I'd  been  to  Paris,  an'  seed 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs  there,  wot  'e  'adn't 
noticed.  So  I  'ad  the  best  of  'im  for 
once.  I  seed  it  at  the  Exhibition,  wot 
master  give  me  an'  my  sister  tickets 
for,  you  remember."  She  was  think- 
ing of  Venice,  of  course.  "  I  got  a  rare 
g(K)d  mem'ry,  excep'  for  mixin'  up 
things." 

"Ye-es.  If  I  were  you,  I  shouldn't 
tell  him  any  more  things  that  aren't — 
that  you  haven't  seen." 

"No  more  I  ain't  goin'  to;  but  that 
won't  call  back  wot  I've  told  'im  al- 
ready." 

"Perhaps  he'll  forget,  if  you  don't 
say  any  more  about  them." 

She  shook  her  head.  "Not'im.  'E's 
an  orful  one  for  recoUectin'.  Arst  me 
twice  last  evenin'  about  Lord  Black- 
friars." 

"About  î£;Aom?" 

She  pretended  to  be  looking  for 
something  in  the  cupboard-  "  Another 
genTman,  wot  was  after  me,  I  said.** 

"Oh,  Jane!  how  could  you?" 

"  Didn't  want  'im  to  tlunk  as  I  was 
goin'  too  cheap.  Made  *im  rare  wild, 
anyhow.  'E  said  as  'e'd  knock  'is  'ead 
off  for  tuppence;  an'  no  lords  wasn't 
never  to  be  trusted — wot  I  knew,  of 
course,  an'  ev'rybody  does." 

Jane  knows  all  about  lords — ^in  nov- 
elettes. 
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*' What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  I 
inqiiired. 

*'  That's  wot  I  was  goin'  to  arsk  you, 
seem'  as  you're  a  sharp  vm,  if  you  ain't 
no  age."  I  shook  my  head.  "Sup- 
pose as  you  was  in  my  place?" 

**I  should  not  have  told  him  such 
things." 

I  do  not  mean  ever  to  fall  in  love; 
but,  if  I  did,  I  should  want  him  to  like 
me  just  as  I  was,  and  not  because  I  was 
something  else  that  I  wasn't. 

"  But  supposin'  you  *ad?" 

"  Then,  I  should  tell  him  the  truth." 

She  dropped  the  broom  with  a  bang. 
**  It  ain't  never  no  good  askin'  people 
for  advice,"  she  grumbled.  "They  al- 
ways tell  you  wot  you  know;  an'  ain't 
goin*  to  do;  an'  they  wouldn't  neither. 
My  aunt  sez,  wot  you've  'eard  me  speak 
of—" 

"  I  must  go  and  dust  the  bedrooms," 
I  said,  hastily.  I  think  Jane  has  told 
me  all  that  her  aimt  has  ever  said  ;  and 
she  cannot  work  when  she  is  talking. 

Jane  did  not  mention  the  gentleman 
again  till  she  came  in  next  evening.  It 
was  her  night  out,  and  I  was  in  the 
kitchen  making  the  coffee. 

"'Ere,"  she  said,  "I'll  do  that." 
She  hates  to  see  me  work,  but  I  do  not 
mind.  "  Do  me  good  to  take  my  mind 
off  things."  I  could  see  that  she  had 
been  crying. 

"Have  you  quarreled?"  I  inquired. 

"No  one  couldn't  quarrel  with  'im. 
'E's  too  much  of  a  gen'l'man.  An'  'e 
sez — 'e  sez — "  She  put  her  head  down 
on  the  table,  and  her  shoulders  shook 
dreadfully.     I  was  so  sorry  for  her. 

"What  did  he  say?"  .1  thought  she 
wanted  to  tell  me,  or  I  should  not  have 
asked. 

"As  I  was  a  perfick  little  lady;  an' 
that  was  why  'e  thought  so  much  of 
me.  Oh,  oh!"  She  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro.  "In  course,  I  'ad  my  gloves 
on;  an'  this  'at  wot  you  chose  for  me, 
an'  said  yourself  was  *  refined.'  I  was 
glad  I  didn't  'ave  that  one  with  the  big 
feather,  'cause  'e  can't  abear  'em,  *e 
sez.  I  done  my  best  to  speak  qtiiet 
and  proper — I  done  my  best!" 

"You  speak  much  better  lately,"  I 


told  her.  "There,  there!  Don't  cry, 
there's  a  dear." 

"  I  think  of  things  more'n  I  did,  don't 
I,  Miss  Molly?" 

"Much  more,"  I  agreed.  I  am 
afraid  it  was  not  quite  true,  because  I 
had  found  the  coffee  in  the  tea-can- 
nister;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  upset  her. 
"Your  writing  is  improving,  too."  I 
was  SLetting  her  copies. 

"I'll  get  done  early  ev'ry  day,  an' 
do  some  more,"  she  declared.  "An', 
p'r'aps,  'e  won't  find  out  about  my 
writin'.  But  I'll  never  be  a  scholar 
like 'e  is." 

Jane  was  very  good  all  the  rest  of 
the  week.  I  had  to  stop  her  from  hit- 
ting Bob  and  Tommy  on  Saturday;  but 
they  had  been  calling  her  "  Lady  Jane," 
so  I  could  not  blame  her,  really. 

She  came  to  ask  me  if  she  was  "all 
right,"  before  she  went  out  on  Simday. 
She  wore  the  **  refined  "  hat,  and  a  new 
jacket.  Father  had  sold  several  tales, 
so  I  had  been  able  to  pay  up  her  wages. 
She  has  rather  a  pretty  face,  and  she 
was  much  quieter  and  paler  than  usual. 
So,  she  really  did  look  almost  ladylike. 

She  was  paler  still  when  she  came  in, 
and  hardly  spoke.  When  I  went  up  to 
bed,  there  was  a  light  in  her  room,  and 
I  went  in.  She  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  with  all  her  things  on,  look- 
ing at  nothing.  I  sat  down  beside  her, 
and  put  my  arm  around  her. 

"Poor  old  Jane!"  I  whispered. 

"  I  can't  go  on  like  this  any  longer," 
she  told  me.  "  I  canH,  Miss  Molly.  I 
don't  mean  to  see  'im  any  more.  Lies 
is  good  enough  for  some  people;  but 
there's  some  as  you  can't  bear  tellin' 
'em  to.  An'  one  thing  leads  to  another, 
an',  when  you've  begun,  you  'ave  to  go 
on  with  it.  There's  more  as  I  tole  'im 
to-night;  an'  could  'ave  bit  my  tongue 
out." 

"Tell  him  the  truth,"  I  begged. 
"Say  that  you  did  it  because  you — 
liked  him.  He'll  forgive  you  then.  / 
would." 

"You  are  a  little  angel  on  earth." 
She  put  her  head  down  on  my  shoulder. 
"An'  'e's  only  a  man — though  *e*s  a 
gen'l'man." 

It  always  makes  me  feel  deceitful 
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when  people  think  I  am  good,  because 
I  know  how  cross  I  feel  sometimes;  but, 
of  course,  I  try  not  to  show  it. 

"Men  who  are  kind  are  kinder 
than  women,"  I  told  her.  **If  he  is 
like  father,  he  will  be  very  nice  to 
you." 

"  'E  won't.  An'  if  'e  did,  'e'd  look 
down  on  me  all  the  rest  of  my  Hfe.  It's 
no  good  arguin'.  I  won't  do  it.  / 
won'tr 

"Then  what  will  you  do?" 

She  caught  hold  of  my  wrist  so 
tightly  that  it  hurt. 

**  I'm  goin'  to — break  it  off." 

"He'll  ask  the  reason." 

"  'E  won't  'ave  the  chance.  I'm 
goin'  to  write  to  'im.  You'll  'elp  me 
with  the  spellin',  won't  you?" 

"It  would  be  better  for  you  to  see 
him." 

She  laughed  a  funny  laugh.  *  *  People 
don't  always  do  wot's  best  for  their- 
selves.  I'm  goin'  to  do  wot's  best  for 
'tw.  I  ain't  good  enough  for  'im.  Miss 
Molly;  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  give  'im  no 
chance  of  makin*  a  fool  of  'isself ,  as  'e'd 
be  sorry  for  afterward.  Only,  I  don't 
want  'im  to  think  too  'ard  of  me.  If 
somebody  wotdd  say  a  word  for  me — 
somebody  wot  'ad  the  gift  of  persuadin' 
people!"  She  looked  at  me,  appeal- 
ingly. 

"Father?"  I  suggested.  Father  is 
very  clever,  as  well  as  good,  and  knows 
how  to  say  things  so  that  they  seem 
different. 

"You!"  she  said. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  I  can't  say 
things  like  father  can." 

"  You'll  say  the  kindest  things  of  me 
of  anybody.  You  will,  won't  you,  Miss 
Molly?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  I  promised.  "I  will 
if  you  wish  it.     Now,  go  to  bed." 

I  helped  her  to  get  to  bed,  and  I 
turned  down  the  gas,  and  went  to  the 
door.  Then,  I  went  back  and  kissed 
her.  I  knew  that,  if  I  were  in  trouble, 
she  would  be  kind  to  me. 

She  wrote  a  lot  of  letters  on  Monday, 
and  tore  them  up.  Then,  I  wrote  one 
for  her.  The  spelling  was  quite  right, 
because  I  looked  out  all  the  long  words 
in   the    dictionary,   and  I  took  great 


pains  with  the  writing;  but  she  tore  it 
up,  like  the  others. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  letter,  Miss  Molly," 
she  said,  "but  it  ain't  mine.  I  won't 
make  no  pretense  any  more.  He  shall 
see  as  I  ain't  no  account  at  spellin'  or 
writin'.  I  won't  go  for  to  deceive  'im 
again."  And  the  letter  that  she  wrote 
was  this  : 

Dear  Clord: 

Ive  bin  deseavin  you.  I  am  not  eny 
ladle  an  never  wasnt,  only  a  girle.  An  1 
tole  you  Use  an  am  awful  ashamed  of  my- 
self. But  it  wasnt  no  lise  that  I  loved  you 
and  shant  never  care  like  it  for  nowun  els. 

Dear  Clord  I  am  not  good  entif  for  you  an 
your  best  without  me  so  I  wont  never  sea 
you  eny  mor  an  havent  put  the  adres. 
Plese  f orgit  allé  about  me  but  remember  me 
sumtimes.  So  no  mor  at  present  or  never. 
From  yotir  fren, 

Jane  Harris. 

P.  S.  I  called  myself  Evlin  de  Vere. 

P.  S.  Good-by  !  I  am  verry  sorry  for  wat 
I  done. 

P.  S.  This  is  find  but  dont  think  to  hard 
of  me. 

Mr.  Montmorency  was  to  meet  her 
by  Lion  Square,  at  seven  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  I  agreed  to  take  the  letter 
instead.  I  should  know  him,  she  told 
me,  by  his  wearing  a  check  cap,  and 
carrying  a  cane  with  a  gold  knob. 
"Most  like  'e'U  be  whistlin'  'Sally  in 
Our  Alley,'  or  *  Vi'lets,'"  she  added,  as 
she  saw  me  off  at  the  door.  "Sez  it 
sets  'im  whistlin'  when  'e  thinks  of  me! 
An'  you'll  tell  'im  as  I  was  orftd  sorr>^ — 
You  needn't  worrit  about  ,»n^.  I'll  be 
'avin'  a  fine  game  with  the  boys.  I'm 
comin'.  Master  Tommy.  You — you'll 
speak  kind  of  me,  won't  you,  Miss 
Molly  ?  I  '11  be  better  as  soon  as  you've 
gone." 

I  thought  she  would,  so  I  went.  I 
cried  a  little,  myself;  but  I  was  all  right 
when  I  reached  the  square. 

There  was  nobody  there  but  a  roimd- 
faced,  grinning  young  man  with  a  red- 
dish mustache.  He  was  walking  up 
and  down,  and  looking  aroimd  as  if  he 
expected  somebody.  When  he  passed 
me  for  the  third  time,  I  noticed  that  he 
was  whistUng  "Violets;"  and  he  had  a 
cane  with  a  yellow  knob,  and  a  checked 
cap.     It  flashed  across  me  that  he  was 
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Jane's  gentleman;  and  he  wasn't  a 
gentleman  at  all! 

He  caught  me  looking  at  him,  and 
stopped;  and  I  stopped,  too.  Then,  he 
saw  the  letter  in  my  hand. 

**Beggin'  yotir  pardon,  miss,**  he 
said.  "  Do  you  'appen  to  *ave  a  mes- 
sage from  Miss  de  Vere?** 

**You  are  Mr.  Montmorency?*' 

**That*s  me.  Ain't  notlunk  the 
matter  with  *er,  is  there.?** 

"She  is  well,  but — **  I  stopped  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"Can't  she  come?*' 

"No-o.  At  least,  she  t^iought  it 
better  not  to.  There  has  been  a  mis- 
understanding about — your  relative 
social  position."  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  this  was  a  good  way  to  put 
it. 

"Ah!**  he  said;  "so  that's  it?** 

"Of  course,  position  isn*t  every- 
thing. You  may  think  it  doesn*t  mat- 
ter." He  seemed  a  nice  yotmg  man, 
but  I  did  not  think  he  was  too  gentle- 
manly for  Jane. 

He  shook  his  head.  "It  matters  a 
good  deal.** 

"  If  you  think  that,*'  I  said,  "  I  need 
not  say  any  more.**  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  him. 

"Doesn*t  she  think  it  matters?'*  he 
asked. 

"  Ye-es;  but  if  you  tried  to  persuade 
her " 

"  Not  me,*'  he  said,  decidedly.  "  She's 
quite  right — I  don*t  deserve  *er.** 

"I  donJt  think  you  do,**  I  told  him. 
"She  is  a  very  good  girl.** 

"Girl!*'  he  cried.  "She's  a  lady, 
ev'ry  inch  of  'er!" 

I  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Then,  why  don't  you  marry  her?** 
I  asked. 

He  stared  at  me.  "TU  tell  you, 
missie,**  he  said,  slowly.  "It  won't 
make  me  feel  no  worse'n  I've  felt  this 
last  three  weeks.  It*s  because  she*s  a 
lady— an'  I  ain*t.** 

"No-o,**  I  agreed;  "of  course  not!** 

"But  I  tried  to  pass  myself  off  as 


one — I  mean  a  gen*rman.  An*  she's 
fotm*  me  out.** 

"  But,  Mr.  Montmorency ** 

He  held  up  his  hand.  "That  ain*t 
my  right  name.  It's  'Ammond — Bill 
*Ammond.  An*  I  ain't  no  gen'l'man, 
but  in  the  greengrocery  line.  It  ain't 
a  bad  bus'ness  for  the  Ukes  of  me;  an' 
I  got  a  real  good  little  moke  of  my  own  ; 
but  I  could  see  as  it  wouldn't  do  for  the 
likes  of  *er.  So  I  tole  'er — lies.  I 
ain't  no  class,  or  I  wouldn't  never  'ave 
done  it.     Good  night,  miss." 

He  turned,  and  walked  away  so 
quickly  that  I  was  out  of  breath  when 
I  caught  him. 

"You  haven *t  taken  your  letter,**  I 
said,  "  Mr. — Hammond.  The  address  is 
Number  4,  Elm  Grove  —  the  second 
house  around  the  comer,  if  you  want 
to  see  her.**     Then,  I  ran  away. 

Jane  was  taking  the  boys  up  to  bed 
when  I  got  home.  I  said  that  I  would 
see  to  them,  and  sent  her  down-stairs. 
Before  she  reached  the  kitchen,  I  heard 
a  knock  at  the  side-door. 

"  Who*s  that?**  the  boys  asked. 

I  listened  for  a  moment.  "Some- 
body for  Jane,**  I  told  them.  Then,  I 
shut  the  door,  and  romped  with  them. 
It  was  great  fun;  and  I  laughed  so 
much  that  I  cried  ! 

I  did  not  go  down  to  the  kitchen  till 
I  heard  the  side-door  close.  It  was  an 
hour  and  three-quarters,  and  a  few 
minutes  over.  Jane  was  running  be- 
tween the  dresser  and  the  table  to  get 
the  supper  ready,  and  smiling  all  over 
her  face. 

"The  deceit  of  the  man!**  she  said. 
"  I  give  it  to  *im  proper,  I  tell  you!** 

"Oh!"  I  said;  "then  it's  all  off,  I 
suppose?" 

Jane  grinned. 

"You  don't  suppose  nothink  of  the 
sort,**  she  said.  "An* — an*  God  bless 
you,  Miss  Molly,  dear!*' 

She  flung  her  arms  suddenly  around 
me,  and  kissed  me.  It  was  a  great  lib- 
erty— ^but  I  did  not  mind! 


HTHE  surest  way  to  alter  the  sentiment  of  people  who  complain  that  they 
-■-      never  get  what  they  deserve  would  be  to  give  it  to  them  once. 
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A    SUMMER    SIREN 

"XXTE  met  beside  the  ocean, 
^^      In  bathing-suits  attired; 
She  smiled  on  my  devotion, 

I  worshiped — and  aspired. 
My  cup  with  joy  was  brimming 

When  she  permitted  me 
To  teach  her  fancy  swimming. 

And  thanked  me  graciously. 

It  did  not  stop  at  diving 

And  sunning  on  the  sand; 
I  dared  to  take  her  driving. 

And  even  squeezed  her  hand. 
I  dreamed  that  in  the  city 

My  love  I  might  declare, 
And  look  with  scornful  pity 

On  all  her  stiitors  there. 

But,  lo!  when  I  intruded 

In  her  Manhattan  set, 
I  might  have  been  included 

With  those  she'd  never  met. 
The  story  needs  no  trimming — 

I  learned  the  difference  grim 
'Twixt  Dorothy  in  swimming, 

And  Dorry  '*  in  the  swim.'* 

Frank  Rob  Batchbldbr. 


THE    LAND    OF    CULTS 

/CRAWFORD — Why  do  Boston  people  seem  to  have  so  much  individuality? 
^^  Crabshaw — Perhaps  it's  because  nearly  every  one  you  meet  up  there  has 
different  religion. 


è' 


VyHEN  Noah  completed  the  ^ 
^  ^      The  beasts  all  made  haste  to  emb'' 

For  a  free  ocean  trip 

On  a  seaworthy  ship 
Appealed  to  them  all  as  a  1^^. 
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ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY 

By    Guy    Wetmore    Carryl 


ROBERT  CONSTANCE,  U.S.N., 
walked  to  the  starboard  gang- 
way, and  yawned  without  open- 
ing his  mouth.  This  useful  accom- 
plishment had  come  to  him  in  the 
course  of  much  inutile  conversation 
with  the  lights — and  darks — of  the 
United  States  Consular  Service,  and 
he  studiously  kept  in  practice.  The 
little  ceremony  once  accomplished,  he 
swung  upon  his  heels,  strode  to  the 
port  gangway,  peered  down,  and 
swore  imder  his  breath,  with  ingenu- 
ity. One  thing  was  evident.  Dis- 
satisfaction of  some  variety  was  dis- 
turbing the  accustomed  serenity  of 
Robert  Constance,  U.S.N. 

There  was  nothing,  in  either  his 
position  or  his  surroundings,  to  sug- 
gest what  the  cause  of  this  dissatis- 
faction might  be.  It  was  a  very  en- 
viable position,  his,  according  to  the 
average  man's  way  of  thinking,  a  very 
enviable  position,  indeed.  Of  course, 
one  looks  higher  than  a  training-ship, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
those  of  Constance's  own  class  who 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Katahdin — 
to  which  all  things  are  preferable.  So, 
it  may  be  said,  without  narrow-minded- 
ness, that  he  was  an  extremely  lucky 
young  man,  and  that  there  was  small 
excuse  for  yawning,  and  none  what- 
ever for  profanity,  however  ingenious. 

The  Springfield  was  lying  in  the  har- 
bor of  St.  Thomas,  homeward  bound 
from  her  Winter  training  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  Bobby  Constance  was 
officer  of  the  deck.  It  was  a  very  big, 
long,  broad,  clean  deck,  and  on  it  there 
were  a  great  many  bare-footed  young 
67 


persons  in  white  duck,  who,  in  due 
time,  might  do  incalculable  damage  to 
others  of  like  calling  but  different  na- 
tionality, but  who,  at  present,  were 
chiefly  distinguished  by  an  infinite 
capacity  for  getting  in  the  way.  For 
an  hour  past,  they  had  been  energet- 
ically doing  incomprehensible  things 
with  ropes  and  cutlasses  and  wig-wag 
flags  and  pistols  and  big  guns.  Now, 
for  the  most  part,  they  were  sprawling. 

A  subdued  hum,  as  of  a  multitude  of 
sleepy  bees,  hung  on  the  still,  hot  air. 
Twenty  feet  from  Constance,  a  pro- 
digiously fat  boatswain  presided,  as  an 
arbiter  of  justice,  over  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  wizen-faced  monkey  and  a 
spotted  fox-terrier.  At  the  foot  of 
the  port  gangway,  a  dozen  or  more 
snub-nosed  boats  bobbed  on  the  choppy 
water,  the  boatmen,  with  big,  brass 
numbers  on  their  straw  hats,  looking 
up  toward  the  deck,  and  screwing  up 
their  eyes  against  the  crinkling  gUtter 
of  the  waves,  on  the  lookout  for  a 
possible  fare.  There  was  a  smell  of 
clean  duck  and  newly-washed  wood- 
work and  brass  polish;  and  Robert 
Constance,  U.S.N. ,  yawned  again, 
shamelessly,  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  abandoning  his  former  conserv- 
atism. 

Mecarder  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  whom  he  expected  to  see.  But 
that  was  the  way  with  Mecarder.  He 
went  up  and  down  the  earth  miscel- 
laneously, finding  out  things,  and 
cabling  them,  at  impressive  expense, 
to  a  two-story,  triangular  building  in 
the  heart  of  New  York,  whence  they 
issued,  next  morning,  in  the  form  of 
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double-leaded,  front-page  articles.  Af- 
ter fifteen  years  of  ^is  sort  of  thing, 
there  was  not  much  left  for  Mecarder 
to  find  out.  He  knew  everything 
that  had  already  happened,  and  a 
respectable  number  of  things  that 
had  not,  but  shortly  would.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  methods,  when  people  said, 
*'Mecarder's  home  again;  saw  him, 
week  before  last,"  he  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, engaged  in  pumping  an  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, people  said,  *'Mecarder's  in 
Vienna,"  he  was  very  apt,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  be  mounting  the  front  steps, 
intent  upon  a  friendly  call.  In  par- 
ticular, he  was  favorably  known  to  the 
navy,  and  whoever  is  favorably  known 
to  the  navy,  has,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, rather  more  than  his  just  share 
of  the  joys  of  life.  Also,  it  was  true 
that  Mecarder  occasionally  took  a  va- 
cation, which  was  not  in  the  interests 
of  his  paper,  and  still  less  in  his  own. 

Mecarder  stopped  his  boatman  at 
a  little  distance,  and  hailed  the  deck. 

''  Who  are  you?"  he  shouted.  "Can't 
see  you  tmder  your  helmet." 

"Constance,"  answered  the  officer 
of  the  deck.  "Who  are  you?  Oh — 
well!     Good  man!     Come  aboard." 

Mecarder  swarmed  aboard,  raising 
his  brand-new  panama  in  salute. 

**  Let's  see,"  said  Bobby,  as  their 
hands  met,  "Singapore,  wasn't  it, 
last  time?  Or,  no — Gibraltar!  How 
stupid  I  am!  And  I'll  confess  I'm  sur- 
prised to  see  you  here." 

"  You  are!  "  laughed  Mecarder.  "  You 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  be  sur- 
prised at  anything,  where  I'm  con- 
cerned. The  mustache  is  new,  isn't 
it?  That's  why  I  didn't  recognize 
you,  at  first.     Who  have  you?" 

"  Wisby's  the  old  man.  Then,  Car- 
ruthers — navigating  officer,  this  trip — 
Henderson,  Jimmy  Carmichael,  Vea- 
zey,  Torrence,  and  a  couple  of  others 
whom  you  know — ^we  often  speak  of 
you — a  new  paymaster,  Brackett — a 
good  chap;  and,  of  course,  a  pair  of 
sprats,  just  out — all  pin- feathers,  as 
yet.  What's  the  game  now?  Or  is 
this  another  time  when  you're  'not 
at  liberty  to  tell'?" 


"Oh,  nothing  much.  A  bit  of  a 
vacation,  that's  all — looking  up  the 
flora,  fatma,  opinions  of  the  natives, 
and  so  forth.  I  came  down  two  weeks 
ago  on  ihe  Madiana.  Saw  you  pass- 
ing in,  yesterday  morning;  I  was  on 
Buck  Island,  shooting.  So,  I've  come 
out,  hoping  to  find  some  of  the  old 
gang  aboard.     You're  from  St.  Croix  ?  '  ' 

"Yes — going  home.  From  here  to 
Culebra,  Puerto  Rico,  Havana  per- 
haps, and  then — God's  country." 

"Well,  I'll  be  sending  my  card  to 
the  captain.     See  you  later." 

That  night,  at  dinner  in  the  ward- 
room of  the  Springfield^  Mecarder 
gave  an  accotmt  of  himself.  He  was 
extraordinarily  attached  to  these  ear- 
nest, clean-cut,  confident  men,  who  led 
a  life  as  roving  as  his  own,  and  made 
all  things  possible  for  Uncle  Sam.  It 
sent  a  little,  pleasurable  thrill,  unob- 
tainable elsewhere,  down  his  spinal 
marrow  to  drink  in  response  to  their 
gladness  at  seeing  him  aboard.  In 
this  toast,  there  was  no  lack  of  sincerity 
on  either  side.  Mecarder  had  done, 
and  would  do,  much  for  the  navy,  and 
the  navy  was  at  all  times  prepared  and 
pleased  to  repay  Mecarder  in  his  own 
good  coin. 

Now,  they  were  remembering  Manila 
together,  to  the  confusion  of  the  sprats, 
who  supposed  themselves  important, 
and  secretly  resented  Mecarder.  At 
the  end,  the  older  men  were  left  alone. 
Carmichael  had  been  singing,  and  they 
all  joined  in  the  final  chorus: 

"  Am  I  a  man,  or  am  I  a  tool? 

Am  I  the  governor-general  or  a  hobo? 
rd  like  to  know  who's  the  boss  of  the  show — 

Is  it  Mac  or  Emilio  Aguinaldo?  " 

"How  that  brings  it  all  back!"  said 
Mecarder;  "only,  Bobby  ought  to  be 
here  with  his  banjo." 

Constance  was  dining  ashore. 

"Bobby  doesn't  play  the  banjo 
nowadays,"  said  Carruthers,  from  the 
head  of  the  table. 

A  significant  little  pause  followed 
the  remark.  The  men  were  very  busy 
with  their  cigars,  of  a  sudden.  Only 
Mecarder  looked  up,  sharply,  search- 
ing the  faces  around  him.  He  was  no 
fool,  Jack  Mecarder! 
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"What  is  it?*'  he  said.  "I  can 
hold  it  as  well  as  the  next  man.  Give 
up!" 

'*Oh,  we'll  give  up,  readily  enough," 
answered  Camithers.  "You're  one  of 
us,  Jack,  as  much  as  if  you  belonged 
to  the  mess;  and  as  for  holding  things 
— humph!  I  should  say  you  could! 
Well,  we're  worried  about  Bobby." 

**It  isn't  money,"  observed  Me- 
carder,  as  the  other  paused.  "That  I 
know — the  lucky  dog!  And  it  isn't 
rum.  He  isn't  only  on  the  water-cart, 
that  boy — he  drives  it!  Well,  who's 
the  girl?" 

"A  snip  of  a  thing  at  Barbados," 
said  Camithers,  with  a  slight  smile. 
**  Bobby's  gone,  clean  gone!  There 
was  no  holding  him  while  we  were 
there.  It  was  shore-leave  and  even- 
ing-dress B.  every  night.  Since  we 
left,  he's  been  mewling  like  a  sick  ap- 
prentice, neglecting  his  work,  snub- 
bing us  right  and  left,  and,  in  general, 
behaving  abominably." 

"What's  she  like?"  prompted  Me- 
cerder. 

"Oh,  pretty.  I  saw  her  once,  and 
suspected  the  tar-brush  ;  though,  if  I 
were  to  say  as  much  to  Bobby,  he'd 
probably  jump  down  my  throat.  Oh, 
curruption!     It  makes  me  sick!" 

"It  sounds  trivial,"  Veazey  took  up 
the  story,  "but,  somehow,  there's 
more  to  it  than  flitting  fancy,  Me- 
carder.  The  boy's  gone  all  to  wrack. 
He  isn't  fit  for  pubHcation.  And  that 
sort  of  thing  gets  one  in  trouble  with 
the  department  quicker  than  winking. 
You  know  his  record.  He's  been  ad- 
vanced five  numbers  twice.  He's  got 
the  kind  of  thing  before  him  that 
Dewey  has  behind — if  war  holds  off 
long  enough,  and  then  comes,  and 
then  holds  on!  We've  aU  been  proud 
of  Bobby,  and  now  to  have  him  go  to 
pieces  over  a — well,  for  charity's  sake, 
we'll  call  her  a  brunette! — ^is  a  hard 
knock.     Why,  he's " 

Veazey  hesitated.  "  He's  talking  of 
quitting!"  he  blurted  out. 

"And  coming  down  here  to  live," 
supplemented  Camithers;  "and  I've 
never  known  him  to  bluff.  Think  of 
it — Bobby  Constance!     In  ten  years, 


he'll  be  chewing  cane  as  a  business, 
and  sampling  other  men's  rum  by 
way  of  relaxation!  The  question  is, 
who's  going  to  pull  him  up  short,  and 
how?" 

Mecarder  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Don't  do  that!"  protested  Car- 
ruthers,  "because  you're  elected  by 
acclamation.  Jack.  When  your  card 
came  down,  Veazey  said,  'Here's  old 
Mecarder,  come  over  into  Macedonia!' 
And  that's  just  about  right.  You 
know  the  boy,  and  all  about  him.  He 
is  never  done  talking  about  you. 
You're  the  necessary  moral  whale- 
bone. Why,  look  here,  man,  the  cap- 
tain's sour  on  him — on  Bobby!  How's 
that  for  a  transformation  scene?  The 
men  are  grumbUng  about  him.  Some- 
thing's got  to  be  done.  When  will  you 
doit?" 

"To-morrow,"  said  Mecarder,  as  he 
took  a  fresh  cigar.  "When  he  gets 
back  to-night,  tell  him  I  expect  him  to 
lunch  with  me  at  Mahoney's  at  one 
o'clock — and  see  to  it  that  the  cap- 
tain lets  him  come." 

Camithers  nodded.  Carmichael,  in 
exultation,  swung  round  again  to  the 
piano,  and  immediately  his  fine,  clear 
tenor  filled  the  ward-room: 

**  Take  me  somewheres  east  of  Luzon 
Where  our  worst  is  like  their  best, 
Where  there  ain't  no  sundown  liberty, 
And  a  man  can  wear  a  vest!  " 

"That's  it!"  said  Camithers,  in  an 
undertone,  "that's  IT!" 

The  next  day,  at  luncheon  on  the 
gallery  of  the  Hôtel  du  Commerce, 
Mecarder  wormed  it  all  out  of  Bobby 
Constance.  It  was  Mecarder's  busi- 
ness, was  worming,  and  practice  had 
made  him  perfect. 

The  gallery  was  big  and  tiled  and 
not  over-clean,  and  looked  harbor- 
ward,  over  the  public  gardens.  There 
were  three  tables  where  was  room  for 
thirty.  Mahoney  himself — the  inim- 
itable, the  wonderful  Mahoney! — 
served  the  repast.  As  ever,  his  linen 
was  immaculate,  his  manner  the  per- 
fection of  courtesy,  his  dark,  well-kept 
hands  assiduous  in  the  service  of 
his  guests.  There  were  bad  bread, 
indifferent    viands    and    good    wine. 
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Bobby  had  the  worst  of  the  bargain, 
as  not  touching  the  third  which  made 
the  first  two  worth  while,  but  he  en- 
joyed himself  immensely,  and  Me- 
carder  enjoyed  Bobby  even  more. 

Below  them,  in  the  gardens,  negro 
girls,  with  one  eye  on  the  balcony, 
came  to  draw  water,  disputed  and 
chaffed,  and  departed,  buckets  on 
heads,  with  the  long,  easy  stride  to 
which  they  were  bom.  A  great  hum 
of  voices,  and  the  smell  of  cane  and 
pungent  fruits  and  stale  fish,  mounted 
from  the  square,  where  market-women 
squatted  in  the  shade  of  the  white- 
washed buildings.  From  a  tawdry 
little  café  across  the  way  came  the 
tinkle-tankle  of  a  much-misused  piano. 
Over  all  brooded  an  indescribable  at- 
mosphere of  languor  and  laziness  and 
indifference,  and  a  suggestion  of  ac- 
tivity gone,  never  to  return. 

**It's  great,  isn't  it?"  said  Bobby, 
stretching  his  long  legs  under  the 
table,  luxuriously. 

**It  is,'*  assented  Mecarder;  "but 
what?" 

**0h,  the  restfulness,  the  ease,  the 
don*t-give-a-damnness  of  all  this.  You 
can't  imagine  how  I  love  it.  Yester- 
day afternoon,  some  of  us  went  over  to 
the  German  company's  coaling-station 
across  the  harbor  there,  and  the  agent 
— ^what's  his  name  now?  Er-r-r — 
well,  no  matter.  Anyhow,  he  showed 
us  all  over  the  place.  He  has  a  house 
that's  a  picture,  and  a  garden* that's  a 
paradise.  He  takes  his  meals  in  the 
open  air,  all  the  year  round,  and 
bathes  in  the  buUiest  clear  water  I've 
ever  seen  or  hope  to  see — ^with  wire 
netting  all  around,  to  keep  off  the 
sharks.  He  has  every  kind  of  plant  I 
ever  heard  of,  and  a  lot  more,  besides. 
Every  time  he  opens  his  face,  a  nigger 
kid  pops  out  of  the  ground  with  a  cold 
drink  for  him  to  tuck  into  it.  He  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  nothing  much  to 
do,  and  nothing  at  all  to  bother  him. 
He  doesn't  care  a  green  fig  for  what's 
going  on  in  the  outside  world,  and 
half  the  time  he  doesn't  even  know. 
He  just  lives  on  sunshine  and  fruit  and 
perfume.  It's  heaven,  Mecarder,  that's 
what  it  is — ^just  heaven  on  earth!" 


"Well?"  said  Mecarder. 

"  Well,  it's  the  Ufe  for  me,  that's  all  !" 
continued  Bobby.  "I'm  )ot  it,  ever- 
lastingly. I'm  sick  of  the  service,  Me- 
carder, and  I  want  to  settle  down.  I'm 
thirty-two,  and  I've  foimd  what  I 
want.  These  two  islands  are  the  best 
ever.  They've  got  me  for  keeps.  I've 
had  enough  of  ships  and  routine  and 
travel.  I've  found  the  life  that  suits 
me,  and  the  place,  and  it  gets  into  your 
bones,  this  kind  of  thing.  It's  like 
'Mandalay' — *you  don't  'eed  nothin' 
else!'  Do  you  remember  how  we  used 
to  sing  that  at  Manila,  with  American 
words?  Well,  I've  never  found  what 
I  wanted  or  even  known  what  it  was. 
But,  when  I  saw  that  little  place  across 
the  harbor,  yesterday,  I  knew,  fast 
enough!  One  could  be  happy,  living 
like  that — ^with  a  nice  little  wife." 

"  Provided  one  could  prevail  on  her 
to  leave  the  States,"  put  in  Mecarder. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you're  hinting  at," 
said  Bobby,  with  a  sudden  frown;  "  but 
that's  all  off,  long  ago.  I  remember 
drooling  to  you  about  it,  that  night  at 
Singapore,  and  how  surprised  I  was  to 
find  you  were  one  of  her  oldest  friends. 
But,  when  I  got  back  to  New  York,  I 
soon  saw  it  was  no  go.  Let's  see;  you 
must  have  been  in  Cape  Town  then. 
Well,  there  was  another  chap  hanging 
around,  and  no  need  to  tell  how  she 
was  heading.  Of  course,  I  had  no 
claim  on  her  whatever;  but,  somehow, 
thinking  about  her  all  the  time  out 
there  in  the  East,  I  had  come  to 
imagine  I  had.  I  tried  to  assert  it, 
and — well,  never  mind  what  she  said. 
It  wasn't  the  kind  of  speech  that 
makes  a  man  ask  how  soon  he  can 
call  again!  I  was  furious,  at  first, 
but  now  the  sting  has  passed  off  a  bit. 
That  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  it  has 
wrecked  my  whole  life,  however.  After 
an  experience  like  that,  Mecarder,  all 
a  chap  can  do  is  to  take  the  next  best 
thing." 

In  some  respects,  Constance,  U.S.N. , 
was  younger  than  his  years. 

"  And  this  is  the  next  best  thing!"  he 
added,  suddenly  sitting  up  straight. 
"  So,  you  may  expect  to  hear  that  I've 
quit  the  navy,  shortly  after  we  get 
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back.  Then,  Tin  coming  down  here  to 
settle,  either  here  or  at  Santa  Cruz. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  I've  a  girl  in 
mind.  Nothing  definite,  you  know.  I 
haven't  said  a  word;  neither  has  she. 
But — oh,  well,  you  know!" 

There  was  a  singular  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm in  his  voice,  and,  as  he  finished, 
his  fine  gray  eyes  slid  over  the  palms 
in  the  public  gardens  to  where,  far  out 
on  the  water,  the  Springfield  lay  at 
anchor.     Then,  his  lip  twitched. 

"They'll  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  out 
there,"  said  Mecarder. 

"It  can't  be  helped,"  said  Bobby, 
without  looking  at  him. 

"  Of  course  not.  A  man  must  shape 
his  life  as  he  sees  fit.  I  wonder  if  Helen 
Dabney  ever  married  the  other  man. 
I  was  in  New  York  only  two  days  last 
time,  so  I  didn't  pick  up  much  news." 

"I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it's  all 
fixed  by  this  time.  He  was  running 
strong  when  I  left.  She  was  wearing  a 
ring  of  his — ^not  on  the  finger,  to  be 
sure,  but  still — ^wearing  it.  He  was  a 
Herald  man,  too.  They're  not  all  such 
good  chaps  as  you,  Mecarder  I  His 
name  was  Endicott." 

Mecarder  narrowed  his  eyes,  with  an 
inscrutable  little  smile. 

"Oh,  Arthur  Endicott  I  Then,  of 
course,  she  didWt  marry  him,  and  never 
will.  He's  just  been  transferred  to  the 
Paris  office  at  his  own  request,  and  in- 
definitely." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  by 
the  uncouth  jargon  of  some  Danish 
officers  at  a  neighboring  table.  Then, 
Bobby  got  to  his  feet,  impatiently. 

"It's  thundering  hot  and  stuffy 
here,"  he  said.     "  Let's  do  something." 

"We  might  take  a  drive,"  suggested 
Mecarder.  "If  you've  not  seen  Villa 
Olga,  it  will  be  quite  worth  your  while 
— particularly  as  you're  thinking  of 
settling  here." 

In  the  rickety  open  carriage,  they 
swayed  and  rattled  up  the  main  street 
of  Charlotte  Amalia,  and  out  on  the 
hard,  straight  road  beyond.  To  the 
right,  the  steep  hillside  ran  up  abruptly, 
baked  and  brown,  and  dotted  with  gro- 
tesque forms  of  cacti,  aloes,  tamarinds 
and  bay-trees.     To  the  left,  through 


banana  patches  and  clumps  of  cocoa- 
palms,  the  blue  water  of  the  harbor 
dimpled  and  twinkled  in  the  sim. 
Above  them  hung  the  dome  of  the  trop- 
ical sky,  untouched  by  so  much  as  a 
hint  of  cloud.  They  made  the  long, 
curving  sweep  out  toward  the  Haul- 
Over,  in  silence.  Mecarder  was  en- 
dowed with  that  best  gift  of  the  gods — 
the  knowledge  of  when  not  to  speak. 

On  the  way  back,  he  halted  the  car- 
riage abruptly  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Cha  Cha  village,  where  men  and  boys 
sat  in  silent  indifference,  plaiting  fish- 
pots  at  the  doorways  of  their  cabins. 

"We'll  drop  off  here  for  a  moment," 
he  said.  "  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing.    This  way." 

Beckoning  Constance  to  follow,  he 
stepped  briskly  to  the  doorway  of  a 
tiny,  ramshackle  hut,  and  pushed  aside 
a  ragged  ctirtain  of  cocoa-fiber.  As  he 
did  so,  a  lean  pig  ran  out  and  disap- 
peared, and  a  half-dozen  disheveled 
fowls  squawked  and  flapped  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

"Johnson!"  called  Mecarder.  "OA, 
Johnson!" 

A  half-breed  woman,  who  was  pre- 
paring an  unsavory  mess  over  some- 
thing which  showed  signs  of  having 
once  been  a  stove,  looked  around  at 
the  summons,  and  drawled  an  answer. 

"  'Tay-eent  no  use,  mon.  You  art  to 
know  eet.     He  arl-ways  der-unk." 

She  pointed  to  a  heap  of  rags  in  one 
comer,  whereon  sprawled  a  man  of 
sixty,  or  thereabouts,  snoring  stertor- 
ously.  The  wretched  hovel  reeked  of 
greasy  cooking,  and  was  hideous  with 
grime.  The  slattern  in  her  tatters,  the 
bits  of  cracked  and  broken  pottery,  the 
litter  of  sUvered  cane  and  cocoa-fiber 
on  the  floor,  the  rusty  saucepan  and 
tins,  the  sleeping  man  in  his  frayed  and 
dirty  linen — all  were  unspeakable  !  The 
very  soul  of  Bobby  Constance,  the  fas- 
tidious, sickened  within  him,  and  he 
was  about  to  turn  away,  when  Me- 
carder touched  him.  * 

"Come  here,"  he  said;  "I  just  want 
you  to  see  one  thing." 

He  drew  him  to  a  position  where 
they  could  see  the  sodden  face  and 
hear  the  thick  breath  of  the  sleeper 
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more  distinctly,  and,  bending  down, 
suddenly  drew  back  the  loose  sleeve 
from  the  man's  right  forearm,  and 
raised  the  latter  until  the  light  from  a 
little  window  struck  full  upon  it. 

*'  Can  you  make  it  out  ?  '*  he  asked. 

Yes,  Bobby  could  make  it  out. 
Upon  the  white  flesh  the  blue-purple 
of  the  tattoo  stood  out,  as  distinctly 
as  on  the  day  when  the  words  were 
first  pricked  in:  ' 

C  Johnscm 
U.  S.  S.  Monongahela,  1867 

Mecarder  let  the  arm  fall,  and 
touched  the  sleeper  with  his  foot.. 

**This  thing,"  he  said,  "was  once  an 
American  blue-jacket.  He  deserted 
after  the  wreck  of  the  Monongahela  in 
'67,  the  very  year  that's  there  on  his 
arm.  Sometimes,  he's  sober,  or  half  so, 
and  I've  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  him. 
He's  rather  good  copy.  It  seems  he 
had  good-enough  reasons  for  deserting. 
He  was  sick  of  the  service,  and  he'd 
found  the  life  that  suited  him,  and  he 
thought  he  could  be  happy  with  a 
pretty  little  wife  he'd  picked  out  for 
himself.  That's  the  pretty  httle  wife," 
he  added,  nodding  toward  the  slattern 
bending  over  her  malodorous  stew. 

Bobby  looked  at  him  sharply,  his 
lips  tightening  in  a  thin,  straight  line. 
But  Mecarder's  face  was  untroubled 
and  calm  as  that  of  a  contented  child. 
He  was  looking  down  at  the  former 
blue-jacket  with  no  expression  other 
than  that  of  faint  interest. 

**I  think  I  shall  write  him  up,  one 
day,"  he  said. 

**  Mash  !  "  mumbled  the  man,  turning 
in  his  sleep. 

And,  under  his  breath,  "Good  God!" 
said  Robert  Constance,  U.S.N. 

They  dined  long  and  late  in  the 
ward-room  of  the  Springfield  that 
night,  and,  under  Mecarder's  skilful 
manipulation,  the  conversation  had 
much  to  do  with  men  and  things  at 
home.  Bobby  Constance,  who  had 
sat  for  an  hour  with  his  chin  in  his 
hands,  rose  suddenly  at  half-after 
nine. 


"Going  to  turn  in?"  asked  Car- 
michael. 

"No,"  said  Bobby,  shortly.  "Get 
over  at  the  piano,  Jimmy.  I'll  fetch 
the  banjo.  It's  the  deuce  of  a  while 
since  we  did  any  stunts." 

As  he  disappeared  into  his  cabin, 
Carruthers  searched  Mecarder  with  his 
eyes. 

"You've  been  and  gone — "  he  be- 
gan, softly. 

"And  done  it,"  said  Mecarder,  more 
softly  still. 

There  was  no  need  of  more.  They  all 
understood — except  the  sprats.  But 
that  was  not  necessary.  For  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  a  sprat's  philosophy. 

Constance  rowed  Mecarder  back  to 
King's  Wharf.  He  said  he  needed  the 
exercise.     Both  knew  better. 

Behind  them,  the  Southern  Cross 
reared  shimmering  against  the  blue- 
black  sky.  Around,  the  water  was 
greened  and  reddened  by  the  lights  of 
the  Springfield^  the  Danish  cruiser 
Valkyrien,  and  the  tramps  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Ahead,  the  lights  of 
Charlotte  Amalia  impinged  upon  the 
darkness. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  why  you're 
down  here,"  said  Bobby,  abruptly. 
"Flora — fatma — I  can't  stand  for  that 
kind  of  tommyrot,  you  know!" 

"One  day,  you'll  know,"  said  Me- 
carder; and,  one  day,  Bobby  knew. 

They  parted  with  a  hand-grip  that 
was  more  eloquent  than  words.  But 
there  were  words,  too,  wrung  as  if  by 
a  grappling-iron  out  of  Bobby  Con- 
stance's conservatism. 

"Whatever  may  be  your  reason  for 
being  in  St.  Thomas,  I'm  ripping  glad 
to  have  met  you  here — er — Jack!" 

That  night,  before  retiring  to  the 
insufficient  luxury  of  a  Hôtel  du  Com- 
merce bedroom,  Mecarder  cabled  three 
words  to  his  intimate  friend.  Miss 
Dabney  : 

*'  Vent^  vidi,  vici.'* 

Helen  Dabney  had  graduated  with 
honors — ^in  Latin.  Also,  it  was  true 
that  Mecarder  occasionally  took  a  va- 
cation that  was  not  in  the  interests  of 
his  paper,  and  still  less  in  his  own. 
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T  AM  so  young,  and  the  sun  is  shining 
-*•     That  has  shone  on  millions  of  girls  before — 
They  had  their  day  of  joy,  or  of  pining, 
Then  went  afar  to  some  unknown  shore. 

But  I — I  am  yotmg — and  Life's  glad  Simimer 

Is  still  for  me,  with  its  days  tmbom; 
And  Earth  has  welcome  for  each  newcomer. 

However  it  mock  at  the  hopes  outworn. 

Poor  souls,  that  lived  and  died  and  are  done  with — 

You  who  were  gay,  in  this  merry  world — 
Do  you  ever  recall  the  pleasures  begim  with, 

Before  the  banner  of  youth  was  furled? 

Let  me  make  the  most  of  the  joys  that  woo  me; 

Now  is  my  season  to  laugh  and  to  sing. 
Not  yet  shall  Age  and  its  chill  undo  me; 

Not  yet  shall  Winter  its  cold  blasts  bring. 

The  birds  are  blithe  because  it  is  morning; 

Blithely  they  sing  as  the  sun  climbs  high. 
Like  them  I  will  laugh  at  Time  and  his  warning; 

I  am  sixteen,  and  my  stm's  in  the  sky. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

A    DIFFERENCE 

**CHE  spends  a  great  deal  of  money  each  season  in  entertaining,  doesn't  she?" 

vD      "No-  in  hnrînor  " 


*No;  in  boring.' 


% 


A    DARK    SECRET 

piRST  POET— Do  you  think.it  pays  to  write  poetry? 
-■•      Second  Poet — I  have  been  unable  to  find  out. 

pEOPLE  never  discover  what  a  corrupt  thing  society  is  tmtil  they  can't  get 
-*•      into  it. 
73 
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TRAFALGAR    SQUARE 

A   COURT  of  spacious  splendor.     Fountains  fret  and  spray; 
^*^     And  one  great  shaft  of  stone  proclaims  a  hero's  praises. 

All  round  about  reach  out  afar  the  town's  thronged  mazes. 
But  here  is  gracious  room,  for  children  at  their  play. 
And  ro^Dm  for  men  to  rest  amid  the  cares  each  day 
Brings,  newly  burdening.     The  ceaseless  traffic  raises 
A  roar  of  rh\'thmed  sound,  a  sordid  song,  whose  phrases 
All  tone  one  bourdon  theme  of  toil  that  lasts  for  aye. 

A  strange,  stem,  steadfast  place,  and  one  of  proud  repose; 
Marred  only  by  the  mob  that  writhes  in  labor's  throes, 

The  crowd  that  hastens  ever,  forced  by  want's  harsh  scourges, 
With  faces  reeking  folly,  failure  and  despair. 

From  all  who  pass,  scarce  one  of  seeming  mirth  emerges. 
And  yet — such  wrought  this  scene,  so  noble  and  so  fair. 

Marvin  Dana. 


K 


^* 


BOTH    ECLIPSED 

NICKER — Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

BocKBR — Yes,  and  a  historical  novel  is  stranger  than  either. 


GOSSIP 

"ISN'T  it  perfectly  awful?" 

•■■     "  Why,  it's  so  bad  it's  hardly  worth  while 


exaggerating  it  .J* 


TO  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  BRUNETTE 

HAIR  dark  as  night,  and  eyes  that  beam  afar 
With  the  clear  splendor  of  the  evening  star; 
Lips  where  a  smile,  half-hid,  begins  to  break, 
Soft  as  the  light  on  some  Italian  lake. 

William  H.  Haynb. 
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By    Juliet    Wilbor    Tompkins 


"/^H,  what  do  you  think!" 
I  I  Florence  Worth  came  run- 
^""^^  ning  up  the  steps,  plunging 
in  unceremoniously  on  Mrs.  Hazeltine's 
account  of  her  Robbie's  recent  ap- 
proach to  the  grave,  and  subsequent 
retreat  from  that  locality  during  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  Mrs.  Hazeltine 
had  reached  the  point  where  the 
doctors  had  given  Robbie  up  ;  she  had 
one  plump  hand  pressed  on  Helena 
Bancroft's  knee  in  preparation  for  the 
climax,  when  Florence  ruthlessly 
burst  in  on  them,  her  face  alight  with 
news. 

**  What  do  you  think!  "  she  repeated, 
dropping  down  on  the  foot  of  Helena's 
steamer-chair. 

Miss  Bancroft  was  too  courteous  a 
spirit  to  look  relieved  at  the  inter- 
ruption; indeed,  she  gave  Mrs.  Hazel- 
tine- an  apologetic  smile,  as  she  turned 
to  the  newcomer. 

'•Well?"  she  said. 

"  Laura  has  come  back! " 

The  effect  was  all  the  speaker  could 
have  hoped.  Mrs.  Hazeltine  even  for- 
got Robbie  for  the  moment. 

**Oh,  not  really!"  they  exclaimed. 

**And  is  she  still  with  that  man?" 
Mrs.  Hazeltine  asked,  in  deep  notes. 

Miss  Bancroft  frowned,  slightly. 
"  But  you  know  they  are  married,  Mrs. 
Hazeltine;  and  have  been,  ever  since 
he  got  his  divorce,"  she  protested. 
Then,  she  sighed,  perplexedly.  '*0h, 
I  don't  see  how  she  can  do  it — ^after 
all  the  talk  and  everything!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

**She  wrote  some  one  they  had  to 
come,  to  straighten  out  his  affairs." 
Florence  was  plainly  enjo3njig  the  situ- 
ation. "  He  could  not  very  well  move 
75 


the  mills,  you  see.  Oh,  won't  there 
be  talk!" 

Helena  shuddered.  **I  dread  it! 
How  I  did  grow  to  hate  the  topic,  two 
years  ago!" 

**  So  did  I,"  agreed  Florence.  '^  Wher- 
ever two  or  three  were  gathered  to- 
gether— ^it  was  always  to  rip  Laura  up 
the  back.  Well,  when  you  run  away 
with  another  woman's  husband,  what 
can  you  expect?  Of  coiu*se,  she  will 
be  cut,  abominably.  Can't  you  see 
the  Crofts  and  the  De  Wolfes  and  Mrs. 
McMurtry  sailing  past  her?  And 
old  Mrs.  Polhemus — she  has  just  been 
holding  on  in  the  hope  of  one  good 
crack  at  Laura  before  she  dies.  What 
will  you  do,  Helena?" 

"I  don't  condone  what  she  did," 
said  Helena,  slowly;  **but  it  seems 
to  me  she  will  have  punishment 
enough — ^just  having  to  spend  her 
life  with  a  man  who  was  willing  to 
desert  a  wife  and  child.  They  may 
be  happy  now,  but  sooner  or  later — 
I  think  I  shall  go  to  see  her,  and  be 
as  friendly  as  I  can." 

'*0h,  good!"  said  Florence.  '*That 
was  just  what  I  was  thinking.  Why 
not  be  decent  to  her?  I  like  Laura, 
anyway." 

"I  always  said  that  Laura  was  not 
wicked  at  heart,  only  very  weak," 
said  Mrs.  Hazeltine.  *'She  had  always 
been  a  nice  girl  before  this  affair — at 
least,  so  far  as  we  knew." 

''Absolutely  a  nice  girl,  Mrs.  Hazel- 
tine," Helena  put  in,  quickly.  "She 
was  simply  infatuated,  and  she  did  a 
crazy  thing.  That,  in  itself,  is  quite 
enough  to  be  responsible  for.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  for 
her.     Poor  Laura!" 
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"Well,  of  course,  the  way  of  the 
transgressor — '*  admitted  Mrs.  Haz^ 
tine.  "Still,  I  think  one  should 
pause  before  casting  the  first  stone.  " 

"Yes;  it  improves  the  aim,"  mur- 
mured Florence.  Mrs.  Hazeltine,  not 
quite  catching  her  drift,  nodded  ap- 
proval. 

"So  I  say,'*  she  assented. 

"Where  is  she  staying,  Florence?" 
asked  Helena,  hastily. 

"They  have  taken  the  Beekman 
house.  Suppose  we  call  on  her  to- 
morrow; will  you?" 

Mrs.  Hazeltine  heaved  herself  out 
of  her  wicker  chair.  "I  think  that 
is  truly  kind  and  Christian,"  she  de- 
cided. "I  am  sure  Dr.  Smiley  would 
not  disapprove.  Give  poor  Laura 
my  love,  and  say  that  I,  too,  am 
coming  to  see  her.  Don't  get  up,  my 
dear  Helena  ;  I  must  run  on  and  make 
some  other  calls."  And  she  went  as 
briskly  as  her  outer  circumstances 
permitted  in  the  direction  of  the  De 
Wolfes'. 

"She  has  gone  to  spread  the  glad 
tidings,"  said  Florence,  sinking  into  the 
deserted  chair.  "I  know  she  was 
giving  you  Robbie  Lost  and  Robbie 
Regained  when  I  came  up.  Had  she 
come  to,  *Mama,  if  I  should  go  to 
heaven '?" 

"  Florence,  stop  !  "  interposed  Helena, 
laughing,  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Oh,  well,  she  irritates  me,  that 
woman,"  protested  Florence,  shrug- 
ging away  the  reproof. 

The  gray-stone  house  of  tjie  Ban- 
crofts, grave,  wide  and  generous, 
with  deep  porches  and  scrupulous 
lawns,  was,  in  a  way,  the  climax  of 
the  avenue;  and  Helena  herself, 
gentle,  yet  not  too  approachable, 
delicately  pretty  and  exquisitely 
clothed,  might  have  been  called  the 
social  climax  of  the  town.  She  was 
its  best  product  in  the  way  of  breed- 
ing combined  with  prosperity,  and 
her  attitude  on  any  point  was  not 
without  weight.  Her  attitude  in  the 
specific  matter  of  Laura  was  spread 
diligently  by  Mrs.  Hazeltine  all  that 
Spring    afternoon — her    own    charity 


miraculously  increasing  with  every 
call,  till  there  were  actual  tears  in  her 
eyes  as  she  told  Mrs.  McMurtry  her 
determination  to  stand  by  that  poor, 
misguided  girl,  though  the  whole 
town  cut  her  for  it. 

"  She  will  receive  punishment  enough, 
having  to  spend  her  life  with  that 
man,"  she  sighed,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"They  say  he  is  nice  to  her  now,  but 
you  can't  tell!  And  then,  nearly  all 
her  old  friends  will  ignore  her.  You 
know  what  frightful  things  they  said 
when  it  happened.  And  yet,  to  com- 
fort and  help  the  fallen " 

"You  say  Helena  Bancroft  is  going 
to  call?"  interposed  the  practical 
voice  of  Mrs.  McMurtry. 

The  next  afternoon  Helena  pulled 
up  her  ponies  at  Laura's  door,  with  a 
little  sigh  of  nervous  dread. 

"I  am  so  afraid  we  shall  seem — 
kind!"  she  exclaimed.  "It  must  hurt 
her,  our  coming,  almost  as  much  as 
our  staying  away  would.  Oh,  Flor- 
ence, she  will  hate  to  see  us!" 

"Well,  she  won't  be  any  more  un- 
comfortable than  we  are,"  said  Flor- 
ence, shaking  out  her  skirts.  "Do 
you  suppose  she  will  wear  a  little 
black  gown  and  a  turn-over  white 
collar?  They  always  do  on  the  stage. 
Ring  the  bell,  my  dear.  We're  in  for 
it,  and  there  is  no  use  worrying  now." 

They  sat  uncomfortably  in  the 
drawing-room  while  the  maid  went 
up-stairs,  Helena  pale  with  misery  for 
Laura,  and  Florence  betraying  her 
discomfort  by  the  irreverence  of  her 
whispered  comments.  There  was  a 
quick  swish  of  silk  in  the  hall,  and 
then,  as  they  caught  hastily  at  self- 
possession  and  attitudes  of  reassuring 
cordiality,  Laura  came  running  in, 
with  arms  -outstretched. 

" Hello,  girls!"  she  called,  gaily. 

Helena  was  conscious  of  a  distinct 
shock  as  she  returned  Laura's  kisses; 
but  there  was  no  time  to  analyze  her 
feeling.  Laura  was  chattering  and 
laughing  excitedly,  holding  a  hand  of 
each. 

"It  is  so  good  to  see  you!"  she 
reiterated.      "Tell   me    about    e very- 
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body.  Is  any  one  married  or  dead  or 
bom?  Helena,  you  always  did  have 
the  prettiest  clothes  in  the  world;  I 
hate  you  for  that  lace  collar.  Flor- 
ence doesn't  wear  lace  collars  like 
that,  so  she  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea. 
Isn't  it  ftrnny  I  should  be  in  the  old 
Beekman  house?  You  know  how 
Clara  Beekman  and  I  disliked  each 
other.  I  must  say  their  taste  in  wall 
paper *' 

Helena  began  to  feel  dazed.  To 
respond  with  full  cordiality  cost  her 
an  effort,  and  she  drew  a  breath  of 
relief  when  Laura  had  called  her  last 
good-bye  after  the  retreating  ponies, 
an  hour  later.  Florence  kept  a 
thoughtful  silence  for  several  blocks. 

"Of  course,  it  was  bravado,"  said 
Helena,  presently. 

"I  suppose  so,**  said  Florence. 
Then,  she  laughed.  "  We  needn't  have 
worked  up  so  much  tact,"  she  said. 
"Laura  was  quite  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion." 

"Yet,  if  you  noticed,  she  did  not 
make  one  reference  to — her  running 
away,  and  all  that  dreadful  time," 
suggested  Helena.  "Perhaps,  she 
couldn't,  to  us  both.  And  yet  it 
would  have  been  natural " 

"  Unless  she  didn't  happen  to  think 
of  it,"  said  Florence,  with  reviving 
spirits. 

A  few  days  later,  when  Helena 
stopped  at  Laura's  with  some  con- 
cert tickets  which  she  intended  to 
give  her,  she  found  Mrs.  Hazeltine 
just  going  in  with  an  armful  of  roses, 
and  Mrs.  McMurtry  already  there 
with  an  offering  of  a  recipe-book. 
Laura's  lively  talk  oppressed  Helena, 
though  she  was  ashamed  of  the  feel- 
ing. 

"  I  ought  to  be  glad  of  her  courage, 
not  resentful  of  it,"  she  upbraided 
herself,  as  she  made  her  escape  soon 
afterward.  At  the  door,  she  met 
Mrs.  De  Wolfe,  feeling  for  a  card  with 
nervous,  black-gloved  fingers. 

"Oh,  Miss  Bancroft,  you  have  seen 
her?"  she  whispered,  with  an  exag- 
geration of  caution  that  sent  her  eye- 
brows nearly  up  to  her  widow's  bon- 
net.    "  It  is  so  lovely  of  you  to  stand 


by  the  poor  girl!  I  am  sure  it's  an 
example  to  us  all.  So  many  people 
will  be  cruel  and  pharisaical;  we 
must  do  what  we  can — a  few  of  us 
who  can  sympathize  with  suffering 
and  repentance." 

"Yes,  indeed!"  murmured  Helena, 
and  hurried  away. 

She  met  it  on  every  side  during  the 
next  few  weeks:  "  So  many  people  will 
cut  poor  Laura,  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  stand  by  her.  It  is  not  our 
duty  to  cast  the  first  stone!"  And 
so,  there  were  roses  and  baskets  of 
fruit  at  Laura's  door,  and  carriages 
to  take  her  driving,  and  concert  and 
theatre  tickets.  And  then,  Mrs. 
Hazeltine  took  the  leap  before  which 
all  had  hesitated.  She  announced  a 
party. 

"  I  really  think  I  ought  to  do  some- 
thing as  a  thank-offering  for  Robbie's 
recovery,"  she  explained,  to  the  un- 
limited delight  of  Florence,  who  hap- 
pened to  overhear.  "I  hope  every 
one  will  be  kind,  and  make  it  as  easy 
for  her  as  possible.  I  am  giving  it 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  I  needn't 
ask  that  man.  If  we  could  all  gather 
around  poor  Laura  when  she  comes 
in,  it  would  reassure  her,  and  it  would 
influence  the  others." 

"We  might  carry  her  in  on  our 
shoulders,"  Florence  suggested;  but, 
forttmately,  she  was  not  heard. 

Mrs.  Hazeltine's  drawing-rooms 
were  crowded  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  thank-offering.  The  town  was 
in  an  anguish  of  pity  and  forgiveness, 
burning  to  extend  a  white-gloved 
hand  of  sympathy.  A  few  stubborn 
ones  had  held  out  against  the  tide, 
even  declaring  that  they  would  not  go 
to  the  tea  if  *'  that  Laura  "  were  asked; 
but  Dr.  Smiley 's  sermon  on  **not  a 
sparrow"  had  brought  them  in.  Even 
old  Mrs.  Polhemus  was  there,  though 
there  was  still  something  martial  and 
imsubdued  in  the  angle  of  her  gold 
eye-glasses. 

"It  looks  as  if  Hamlet  weren't 
coming,"  Florence  whispered,  paus- 
ing by  Helena  when  the  tea  was  at  its 
height.  "You  could  cut  the  suspense 
with  a  knife.    Isn't  it  uncanny?  " 
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Helena  nodded,  uncomfortably. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  waiting,  with 
eyes  on  the  door,  and  absent  answers 
to  absent  questions.  The  tea  and 
chocolate  cooled  in  the  dining-room; 
no  one  would  leave  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  run  away," 
Helena  said,  with  drawn  eyebrows. 
"  It  all  offends  one  so,  the " 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  and  so  did 
every  one  else  as  the  •  portières  were 
parted,  and  Laura  appeared  between 
them,  smiling  from  under  a  white  lace 
hat.  It  was  the  moment  to  gather 
about  her,  but  no  one  moved  as  she 
swept  down  on  Mrs.  Hazeltine.  There 
was  a  surface  buzz  of  talk,  but  the 
real  silence  was  unbroken,  except  for 
a  slight  snort  from  the  direction  of 
old  Mrs.  Polhemus.  Laura  took  the 
agitated  hand  of  her  hostess,  and 
smiled  about  her. 

"You  don't  know  how  nice  it 
seems  to  be  here,"  she  said,  brightly. 
"This  is  my  first  party,  you  know, 
since  I  have  been  back.  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  give  a  tea  myself — I 
never  can  get  my  calls  paid  up,  other- 
wise. Oh,  there  are  the  Morton  girls 
— I  haven't  seen  them  before — and 
dear  old  Mrs.  Polhemus!  I  must 
speak  to  her.  Why,  Gracie  Knowles, 
I  didn't  know  you!  How  you  have 
grown  up!  " 

A  strange  chill  began  to  creep  over 
the  spirit  of  the  assembly.  They 
had  come  to  be  nice  to  Laura,  and 
suddenly  it  began  to  look  as  though 
she  were  being  nice  to  them.  Glances 
were  exchanged  under  lifted  eyebrows, 
and  smiles  grew  a  trifle  sharp.  Mrs. 
Knowles  summoned  Gracie  abruptly 
to  her  side.  It  was  one  thing  to 
stand  by  a  suffering  and  broken 
Laura,  and  quite  another  to  be 
greeted  and  encouraged  by  an  ap- 
parently complacent  Laura  in  a  white 
lace  hat.  It  might  be  bravado  on  her 
part.  Nevertheless,  the  chill  deep- 
ened. Groups  began  to  drift  away  to 
the  tea  and  chocolate.  Laura  put  a 
confidential  hand  through  Helena's 
arm. 

"Isn't    it    stiff?"    she    murmtu-ed. 


If   she   understood,  there  was   not    a 
tremor  in  her  voice  to  show  it. 

"Teas  are  always  stupid.  Sup- 
pose we  go,"  suggested  Helena,  who 
was  in  misery  lest  the  growing  irri- 
tation should  find  words,  and  felt  her 
heart  sink  every  time  old  Mrs.  Pol- 
hemus turned  her  glasses  in  Lattra's 
direction. 

"  Let's  have  something  to  eat  first," 
said  Laura,  leading  the  way  to  the 
dining-room. 

The  talk  fluttered  and  fell,  as  they 
entered.  Helena  marveled  at  Laura's 
serene  face  as  she  made  her  way  to 
the  group  about  the  tea  urn. 

*'Very  weak  for  me,  please,"  she 
said.  **No  sugar,  thank  you,  Carrie. 
Isn't  this  pleasant  !  I  am  going  to  give 
a  party  myself  next  week.  Will  you 
all  come?" 

No  one  answered.  Florence  tried 
to  cover  the  silence  with  a  laugh. 

"I  will,  if  you'll  have  as  good  cake 
as  this,"  she  said.  Laura  was  looking 
in  unmistakable  surprise  from  one  to 
another  averted  face. 

"You  are  cross  at  me!"  she  ex- 
claimed.    "Why,  what  have  I  done?" 

There  was  a  panic-stricken  silence, 
broken  a  moment  later  by  a  deep  voice. 

"What  has  she  done?"  Old  Mrs. 
Polhemus  stood  in  the  doorway  be- 
hind them,  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
gold-headed  stick.  "There's  a  wo- 
man and  a  child  who  could  tell  what 
she  has  done,  if  they  were  here." 
Then,  she  turned  and  marched  out  of 
the  house.  The  front  door  banged 
before  any  one  spoke.  Laura  had 
grown  rather  white,  but  her  lips 
curved,  scornfully. 

"The  dreadful  old  woman!"  she 
murmured,  looking  about,  in  evident 
expectation  of  sympathy.  No  one 
met  her  eyes.  "Of  course,  she  is  of 
another  generation  and  can't  see 
things  as  we  do,"  Laura  went  on, 
shrugging.  "In  time,  every  one  will 
come  to  our  point  of  view,  and  take 
life  more  simply.  Thank  heaven,  we 
are  moderns." 

The  smothered  irritation  of  the 
afternoon  flamed  up  in  a  dozen  in- 
dignant pairs  of  eyes. 
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**Well,  count  me  out.'*  It  was  the 
emphatic  voice  of  Mrs.  McMurtry  that 
spoke.  **I'ni  no  modern,  if  it  means 
making  light  of  breaking  the  laws  of 
God  and  man!" 

"Nor  I!*'  said  several  voices. 
Laura  looked  bewildered.  '*I 
thought  I  might  meet  prejudice  when 
I  first  came,"  she  said,  slowly;  **but 
you  all  rushed  to  see  me,  and  did 
things  for  me,  so  I  supposed  you  were 
more  enlightened  than  I  had  credited. 
And  now — "     She  broke  off. 

"My  conscience!"  Mrs.  McMurtry 
was  red  with  anger.  **We  came  be- 
cause we  thought  you  would  be  so 
ashamed  you  couldn't  hold  yoiu*  head 
up  without  help;  and  we  were  women 
enough  to  be  sorry  for  you.  But  it 
seems  the  suffering  has  all  been  on  our 
side!" 

Laura's  amazed  glance  read  con- 
firmation in  the  other  faces.  She 
turned  to  Helena. 

**Is  that  why  you  came?"  she  de- 
manded, hotly.  Helena  flushed  and 
paled. 

'  *  But  I  felt  so  very — friendly,  Laura,  '  ' 
she  pleaded. 

Laura  wheeled  abruptly.  "Well, 
you  needn't  any  more!"  she  said,  and 
swept  out  of  the  room. 

Florence  slipped  out  after  her,  and 
put  a  hand  through  her  arm  as  she 
hurried  down  the  quiet  street. 

"The   truth  is,    Laura,"   she   said, 


with  a  little  laugh,  "they  can't  for- 
give your  lace  hat — it  is  too  be- 
coming." 

Laura  bit  her  tremulous  lips. 
"  Wasn't  it  ridiculous?  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Surely,  you  don't  take  that  primitive 
attitude,  Florence!" 

"Laura,"  said  Florence,  slowly,  "at 
the  end  of  my  second  Winter  in 
Paris  I  was  modem — oh,  very  modem! 
I,  too,  wanted  to  take  life  simply, 
and  scorned  the  Philistine.  But  I 
find,  as  one  grows  older,  one  rather 
comes  back  to  respectability  and  re- 
ligion and  all  the  good  old  things. 
Yes,  I've  grown  hopelessly  nice.  I'm 
sorry." 

Laura  sighed,  sharply.  "Ah,  well, 
it's  from  living  in  this  little  mudhole. 
What  can  you  expect? "  she  exclaimed. 
"I  should  stifle  in  this  narrow  atmos- 
phere, now  that  I  have  known  some- 
thing broader.  I  shall  make  my 
husband  sell  the  mills — he  has  been 
talking  of  it — and  take  me  away. 
And,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  escape 
too,  Florence.  You're  too  interesting 
a  personality  to  be  wasted." 

"Oh,  it's  too  late  for  me.  I'm  in  it 
up  to  my  neck,"  said  Florence, 
gravely.  "Eut  you  are  young  enough 
to  escape,  Laura." 

"Yes,  thank  goodness,"  said  Laura; 
but  her  voice  was  less  confident,  and, 
for  a  brief  moment,  her  eyes  were  be- 
wildered and  half-frightened. 


n^ 


IN    PROOF   OF   THE   MAXIM 

**"POR  shame,  sir!"  she  said,  as  she  pushed  back  a  curl 
^      Much  rumpled;  "I  had  not  the  strength  to  resist!" 

But  please  do  not  think  I'm  that  kind  of  a  girl — 

Though  I  had  the  misfortune  just  now  to  be  kissed!" 

I  was  sorry,  of  course,  I  had  caused  her  such  pain 
By  a  quick-dabbed  caress,  and,  contrition  to  show, 

I  vehemently  vowed,  as  I  kissed  her  again: 

"Misfortunes,  dear,  never  come  singly,  you  know!" 

Roy  Farrell  Greene. 
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WHEN    SHE    GOLFS 

A  DOWN  the  club-house  steps  she  trips. 
To  play  her  game,  arrayed 
In  all  the  fettle  that  equips 

A  golfer,  and  a  maid; 
With  plaided  bag,  and  clubs  half-score, 

With  garb  and  eyes  of  blue. 

With  patent  balls  a  goodly  store, 

And  smiles  and  dimples,  too. 

And  now  upon  the  teeing  plot — 

*'Must  I  go  first?"  she  pouts. 
•*No;  you!     You've  played,  you  know,  a  loti" — 

And  flutters,  pleads  and  doubts. 
But  see,  awaits  her  tee;  the  ball 

Is  balanced  on  the  sand; 
Her  bag  she  recklessly  lets  fall, 

And  bravely  takes  her  stand. 

She  waggles — but  some  hampering  fold 

Demands  adjustment,  slight; 
She  waggles — but  her  ball  has  rolled 

From  off  its  little  height; 
She  waggles — and  a  lock  of  hair 

She  deftly  tucks — like  this; 
She  waggles — and  says:  "I  declare, 

I*m  sure  that  I  shall  miss!" 

At  last  she  swings  ('midst  other  things — 

A  list  my  space  scarce  brooks), 
The  while  a  *'Fore!"  she  sweetly  sings — 

And  wonders  how  she  looks! 
And,  though  the  ball  may  not  skim  far, 

E'en  never  move  a  bit, 
Who'll  dare  deny  the  chances  are 

That  she  has  made  a  hit? 

Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


GOSSIP    OF    THE    TURF 

\7'ERY  often  it  is  the  mare  that  makes  the  money  go. 


**TLJE  died  of  cramps." 

A  ■■•     **Huh!     I  warned  him  not  to  live  in  a  flat." 
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•  •  "^  ■  ^HINK  again,  princess;  this 
man  who  asks  your  hand  is 
no  petty  king." 

Wilburtha  lifted  eyes  somber  as 
black  fire.  **I  do  not  like  his  face. 
Perhaps,  the  picture  lies.  But  he  does 
not  please  me.*' 

The  councilor  intired  to  femininity 
said  many  things  within  himself. 
Aloud,  he  but  began  over  again. 

"  Fayal  is  emperor  over  a  domain  so 
vast  and  mighty  that  yoiu*  august 
uncle's  realm  is  but  a  patch  on  a 
wheat-field  compared  to  it." 

Wilburtha  played  with  the  pure 
gold-pieces  that  hung  enchained  be- 
tween her  breasts,  admiring,  bit  by 
bit,  the  rare  workmanship  on  each, 
and  indifferently  letting  it  fall  again. 

"Our  lord,  your  uncle,  child,  may 
marry  again;  and,  if  he  does,  a  reign- 
ing princess,  young  and  beautiful,  will 
be  your  rival  here  where  you  have 
reigned  supreme." 

She  raised  a  tiny  hand-glass  whose 
carved  ivory  back  bore  Fayal's  face, 
and  idly,  insolently,  contentedly  gazed 
therein. 

"A  son  and  successor  may  even  be 
bom  to  him.  You  do  not  know,  Wil- 
burtha, what  influence  a  young  mother 
may  have  upon  an  old  husband, 
hitherto  childless.  Your  retinue, 
princess,  is  a  costly  burden  to  the 
prince.  Think,  extravagant  and  ca- 
pricious as  you  are,  of  having  to  ac- 
count to  another — a  woman  perhaps 
younger  than  yourself — for  every  ex- 
travagant caprice." 

Wilburtha  stretched  herself  upon 
the  cushions.  Beneath  the  jeweled 
gauze  that  draped  her  perfect  body, 
she  lay  superbly  indifferent. 


**And  the  world  grows  old,  Wil- 
burtha, and  weary  and  fickle.  Re- 
member, princess,  the  opportunity  to 
wed  fittingly  may  not  come  soon 
again." 

A  smile  of  dazzling  insolence  parted 
her  crimson  lips,  and  her  bosom  fell 
with  the  weight  of  a  noiseless  laugh, 
as  light  as  the  fall  of  a  magnolia  leaf 
from  the  bud. 

''This  Fayal,  now — to  be  frank,  my 
lord  the  prince  insists,  Wilburtha " 

"Enough!  enough!"  So  swift  was 
the  motion  that  undid  her  pose  that 
for  a  second  she  seemed  to  be  a  flying 
whirlwind  of  glittering  gems,  of  sat- 
ins, and  of  ivory  flesh.  The  jeweled 
mirror,  whqse  ivory  was  carved  in 
Fayal's  Ukeness,  fell  to  the  floor, 
breaking  with  a  crash,  and  the  privy 
councilor  jumped  nervously  from  his 
seat. 

Wilburtha  looked  from  the  shat- 
tered fragments  on  the  floor  to  the 
councilor's  face. 

'  '  I  shall  not — shall  not — shall  not  I  I 
shall  not  wed  imtil  I  choose — perhaps, 
not  at  all.  And  never  Fayal — never 
him — ^never — tell  my  lord.  First,  be- 
cause I  shall  not,  and  second,  because 
you  wish  it." 

She  turned  her  face  from  him,  and 
her  slender  limbs  melted  again  into 
the  cushioned  down  till  she  looked 
like  a  jeweled  mosaic  done  in  glitter- 
ing curves  against  a  soft  background 
rich  in  color,  that  rose  to  meet  and  en- 
gulf her  loveliness. 

The  privy  councilor  stood  looking 
down  at  her.  Upon  his  face,  from 
which  her  eyes  were  averted,  was 
writ  all  that  he  might  not  say.  Once, 
a  slave  girl  whom  she  had  beaten  had 
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sought  to  poison  Wilburtha;  before 
the  girl  had  left  her  presence  she  had 
looked  upon  her  mistress  with  such  an 
expression  as  the  councilor's  face  now 
wore. 

The  rustle  of  a  silken  gown  broke  in 
upon  his  reverie.  He  glanced  up,  his 
guilty  features  quickly  assuming  their 
inexpressive  immobility.  He  saw  the 
archbishop,  and  read  displeasure  and 
dismissal  in  his  face. 

"You  are  right,  my  child,'*  the 
ecclesiastic  murmured,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  shattered  mirror  while 
the  curtain  fell  behind  the  departing 
councilor. 

Wilburtha  turned  and  faced  him. 
*'I  know  I  am,"  she  said;  "or,  rather, 
I  knew  I  was  before  your  grace  agreed 
with  me." 

He  was  piecing  together  the  shat- 
tered bits  he  held,  with  his  long,  deli- 
cate, insinuating  fingers. 

"You  must  let  me  take  this  mirror 
to  a  skilful  workman  in  ivories,"  he 
said,  softly,  preoccupied,  as  though  he 
had  not  heard  her  words.  "The  pat- 
tern is  so  rare,  the  cutting  is  so  deep 
and  intricate,  it  were  a  pity  if " 

"  I  am  fond  of  it  though  it  does  bear 
Fayal's  face,"  she  said,  regretfully. 
"  Do  you  know  its  history,  your 
grace?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"It  comes,  of  course,  from  Fayal's 
palace,  the  one  bit  of  royal  carving 
that  ever  got  beyond  the  frontier.  A 
lover  who  wearied  me  with  his  pro- 
testations demanded  at  last  a  test  to 
prove  his  passion.  I  suggested  a 
Payai  ivory  and  he  brought — or, 
rather,  sent,  me  this." 

The  archbishop  lifted  his  eyes  from 
the  piecing  in  which  he  was  absorbed. 
They  were  wonderful  eyes.  One  saw 
them  rarely.  Their  expression  filled 
the  pause  that  followed  like  both  a 
'question  and  a  response.  Yet,  Wil- 
burtha completed  her  account. 

"Yes,  he  was  burned  alive  the  other 
side  of  the  dividing  line,  and  his  ashes 
were  scattered  to  the  winds  just  over 
the  frontier." 

There  was  another  pause.  The 
archbishop's    finely    modeled    hand — 


like  a  piece  of  sentient  ivory  itself — 
was  busy  with  the  precious  fragments 
he  was  arranging  in  his  palm.  The 
girl  stirred,  restlessly.  Without  an  up- 
ward glance  the  archbishop  spoke. 

"I  understand,  my  child;  I  under- 
stand." 

"You  understand — pray,  what?" 

"  Your  love — your  hate,  Wilburtha.  " 

She  smiled,  contemptuously  dis- 
daining enhghtenment;  and  yet,  his 
words  rankled. 

"Then 'is  your  comprehension  far 
greater  than  my  own,  your  grace." 
burst  from  her,  at  length;  "for  Wil- 
burtha honors  no  man  by  hating  or  by 
loving  him — neither  for  burning  nor 
for  being  burned." 

"Tut,  tut,  my  child!  An  old  priest 
is  naught  but  ears  that  forget  and  eyes 
that  may  not  see.  You  may  be  frank 
with  me.  How  terrible  he  is — Fayal, 
the  Unforgiving." 

"Fayal,  the  Unforgiving!"  She  re- 
peated the  name,  musingly.  "  Is  that 
what  men  call  him?" 

"  Not  in  his  own  dominions,  but 
elsewhere,  where  his  terrible  power 
may  not  reach.  Yet,  even  there,  hav- 
ing offended,  they  tremble  and  start 
at  every  step,  fearing  some  subtle,  far- 
off  manifestation  of  his  dread  self." 

She  turned  upon  her  pillows,  nest- 
ling her  cheek  upon  the  palm  of  a 
hand  that  completed  the  purpose  of 
her  shapely  arm  as  a  calla  completes 
the  lily's  stalk. 

"Of  him  it  has  been  told  that  he 
never  forgives;  that  man  may  not  live 
long  enough  to  outlive  his  wrath;  that, 
young  as  he  is,  no  resting  place  is  in 
his  soul  for  peace  or  happiness  or 
pleasure  till  an  offense  against  him  is 
expiated." 

"Yes?"  said  Wilburtha. 

The  archbishop  dropped  a  bit  of 
ivory,  and  picked  it  up  again. 

"The  awful  might  of  his  name  has 
beaten  armies  ere  they  went  forth  to 
battle  against  him.  He  knows  no 
mercy  for  a  sin  against  himself.  And 
that  man  sins  who  pits  himself  against 
the  emperor  in  deed  or  word  or 
thought." 

"Yes?" 
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"  Yet,  if  it  were  not  for  the  terrible 
majesty  of  his  cruel  name,  men  might 
tell  other  tales  of  Fayal — of  his  mag- 
nificence, of  his  greatness,  of  his  sur- 
passing personal  strength,  of  the 
miracle  of  his  military  glory,  of  the 
keenness  of  intellect  which  makes 
playthings  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
those  old  ministers  who  would  guide 
the  yotmg  emperor,  yet  who  live  only 
•  to  fulfil  his  wiU." 

"Yes?" 

"The  churchman  has  only  sternest 
reprobation  for  his  relentless,  unfor- 
giving spirit *' 

"Yes,  yes?" 

" — but  the  man  in  the  churchman 
must  recognize,  with  something  like 
admiration,  the  marvelous  qualities  in 
this  yoxmg  Caesar,  who,  but  for  the 
blot  upon  his  fair  fame " 

"Oh— yes?" 

"As  I  said,  princess,  your  instinct 
was  right.  You  do  well  to  refuse  this 
man,  for " 

"Yes,  yes!  But  what  were  you 
about  to  say  of  him?" 

"Nothing  further,  child,  save  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  escape." 

"Say  more,  your  grace!  ah,  say 
more!     You  have  seen  him — ^yes?" 

The  archbishop's  cool  old  hand 
trembled  under  her  touch,  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice — ^that  voice 
which  he  had  never  before  heard  plead- 
ing— sought  and  found  him. 

"I  saw  him  at  his  coronation.  He 
has  a  face  and  figure  that  fit  his  fame. 
When  first  my  eyes  beheld  his  strip- 
ling strength  and  suppleness,  his  kingly 
bearing,  though  a  lad,  the  untamed 
majesty  of  his  glance,  and  when  I 
heard  of  how  he  had  taken  his  place, 
and  set  his  foot  upon  the  necks  of 
those  who  had  thought  to  shape  and 
mold  his  temper " 

"Yes!  yes!" 

" — ^that  time  I  said  to  myself,  all 
ignorant,  princess,  of  the  malignant 
cruelty,  the  ruthless  wickedness  that 
makes  his  name  and  mars  his 
fame " 

"Yes?" 

" — I  said — your  pardon,  prin- 
cess  " 


"Yes,  yes!" 

"I  said,  *God  has  created  Wilbur- 
tha's  fate!'  I  never  saw  a  spirit  bold 
and  strong  as  yours  before — ^nor  since. 
Alas!" 

She  turned  again.  Her  hand  fell 
lightly,  and  her  bediademed  head 
sank  backward.  She  stretched  her- 
self upon  her  cushions  as  though 
every  nerve  were  bathed  in  balm. 

"  I  sigh,  Wilburtha,  that  this  unfor- 
giving prince  will  turn  his  enmity  upon 
the  one  who  has  rejected  his  love.  I 
sigh  that  his  great  genius,  all  mis- 
directed, is  sure  mightily  to  be  put 
forth  against  our  lord,  this  unhappy 
realm  and — and  you,  my  child.  I 
sigh —    Alas!  alas!" 

"You  need  not,  your  grace."  Her 
slow  lids  fell,  as  she  lay  outstretched, 
and  her  voice  was  dreamily  sweet.  "  I 
shall  marry  tliis  Fayal — Fayal,  the 
Unforgiving." 

With  a  deft  movement  of  his  little 
finger,  the  archbishop  pushed  the  last 
bit  of  broken  ivory  in  its  place.  Per- 
fect satisfaction  was  written  upon  his 
countenance. 


II 


The  jeweled  stole  of  gold  that  Wil- 
burtha wore,  broad,  fine-linked  and 
softly  wrought  as  satin,  extended  in 
lace-like  fringes  to  the  very  border  of 
her  petticoat  of  gauze-of-gold.  Be- 
hind her  trailed  the  long,  white 
mantle  of  the  bride.  Of  all  the  gleam- 
ing grace  of  glory  she  appeared,  no 
trace  of  color  could  one  see  save  white 
and  gold — unless  it  were  the  pome- 
granate beauty  of  her  lips,  the  blue- 
black  masses  of  her  hair. 

She  walked  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
all  the  court  that  had  been  filled  with 
rumors  of  her  pride,  gazed  upon  her 
beauty,  unrebuked. 

She  walked  alone  through  the  silken 
silence  of  the  strange  court,  for  none 
that  owned  not  Fayal's  sway  might 
witness  his  taking  of  a  bride,  his  mak- 
ing of  an  empress. 

Yet,  her  sandaled  feet  never  fal- 
tered. Her  bosom's  rise  and  fall  was 
rhythmic    as    a    southern     sea.     She 
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seemed  a  bride  of  gold  and  marble, 
.save  for  the  majesty  and  grace  with 
which  she  moved. 

*'A  riddle — this!**  The  emperor's 
prime  minister,  old  Agatroyd,  spoke 
under  his  breath.  His  wrinkled  lids 
scarce  lifted  from  his  aged  eyes;  he 
looked  and  pondered,  uneasily.  "  What 
manner  of  woman  is  this?"  he  asked 
his  great-granddaughter.  *'  Does  she 
feign  serenity,  you  think?*' 

The  yotmg  girl  looked,  and  hated. 

"  Insolent!*'  she  whispered.  "  Would 
you  know  what  her  whole  bearing 
says?  Listen:  'You,  none  of  you,  are 
worthy  of  a  glance.  I  scorn  to  be 
curious  even  about  this  court  which 
shall  be  mine.  The  magnificence  of 
FayaFs  palace,  the  beauty  of  the  wo- 
men, the  valor  and  renown  of  the  men 
— all,  all  are  nothing  in  my  eyes,  for  I 
disdain  to  look.*  This  is  what  she 
says.  Insolent  I  Fayal  will  tame  her, 
and  then ** 

*'  Hush  !  hush  !  Your  eyes  are  young 
but  they  are  clouded  with  envy.  See, 
she  meets  the  emperor.  Now,  she 
looks.  What's  in  her  eyes?  What*s 
in  her  eyes?     Fayal  alone  can  tell." 

Wilburtha  raised  her  orbs,  and  be- 
held that  which  their  vision  had  been 
kept  virgin  for. 

Above  her,  on  the  throne  steps, 
where  the  strip  of  cloth-of-gold  had 
its  source,  the  great  emperor  stood. 
Slowly,  her  gaze  climbed  upward 
from  his  body,  tense,  immovable  and 
shining  in  a  golden  suit  of  mail,  every 
link  of  which  was  diamond-set,  to  the 
rigid  features  underneath  the  crown, 
and  the  inscrutable  eyes  which  met 
her  own,  impassive  now  as  they  must 
have  been  all  the  time  she  had  been 
walking  forward  along  the  strip  of 
cloth-of-gold  that  flowed  like  a  path  of 
glory  leading  her  to  him. 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 
He  saw  the  fear  of  him  that  dwelt  un- 
acknowledged in  her  soul  in  that  one 
glance;  and  then,  her  lids  fell. 

Not  once  again  during  the  cere- 
monies, not  even  when  Fayal's  hot 
hand  locked  the  wedding  circlet  about 
her  throbbing  throat,  and  cast  the  tiny 
golden   key   into   the   crucible's   fiery 


flame  which  melted  it  away,  nor  when, 
at  last,  he  placed  the  crown  upon  her 
massed  curls  of  ebony,  did  her  soul 
look  out  again.  And,  when  the  em- 
peror dismissed  his  court  and  with- 
drew with  his  bride,  none  but  himself 
had  seen  her  eyes. 

They  stood  alone  together;  she,  im- 
movable before  him;  he,  his  gaze  bent 
fixedly  upon  her. 

"Wilburtha!** 

Startled,  she  raised  her  head.  That 
voice  had  not  the  accent  she  awaited. 
Something  in  it  recalled  to  her  the 
pictured  face  in  ivory  upon  her  mir- 
ror*s  back. 

He  laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
and,  lifting  her  face  to  his,  he  said: 
"Look  up — look  long  at  me,  Wil- 
burtha.** 

A  passion  of  inqtdry  shone  in  the 
great,  black  eyes  she  lifted  to  his  face. 
He  bent  and  kissed  them  closed  again. 
She  shrank  away,  and  he  let  her  go. 

"What  name  do  you  know  me  by, 
Wilburtha?** 

"Fayal,  the  Unforgiving!**  She 
cried  it  out,  defiantly. 

"You  have  heard  of  the  fate  of  the 
city  of  Tekalis?'* 

"It  was  immolated — the  whole  city 
buried  alive,  and  not  one  of  its  thou- 
sands escaped.  A  motmtain  rears  its 
head  where  once  it  flourished.*' 

"Because  it  offended  Fayal.'* 

"Because  it  offended  Fayal." 

"You  know  of  the  country  of  the 
Whittites?" 

"  It  was  a  garden  of  earth.  The  sea 
has  been  let  in  upon  it.  Sometimes, 
at  low  tide,  one  may  guess  what  it 
once  was.  But,  when  the  ocean  re- 
surges,  the  tallest  trees  that  grew 
there  are  not  as  high  as  the  sedge 
grass  that  blows  above  it." 

"Because " 

"Because  it  offended  Fayal." 

"You  know,  too,  of  Moriway's  exe- 
cution, of  the  destruction  of  Quari- 
brar,  of ?" 

"All— all— I  know  all.** 

She  had  listened  while  the  arch- 
bishop had  told  the  dread  tale,  but,  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  man  who  had 
done  such  things,  she  felt  emotional. 
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unnerved.  She  cotdd  not  bear  a  repe- 
tition— and  the  threat  she  fancied  be- 
hind it. 

"You  know  aU?'' 

"Yes,aU." 

"And  so  do  I — ^now." 

"Youlnowlnowr 

"  Now,*'  he  said.  "J  heard  it  from 
a  woman  who  had  been  tortured  so 
near  to  death  that  in  a  frenzy  of 
hunger  for  it,  she  escaped  from  the 
torturers,  and  thrust  herself  in  my 
presence,  and  spat  the  tale  in  my  very 
teeth,  hoping  that  I  might  have  her 
killed  for  it." 

**  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said, 
bewildered.     "Till  then ?" 

**  Till  then,  I  did  not  know  of  it;  nor 
had  I  ever  heard  the  adjective  the 
world  has  added  to  my  name — the 
designation  which  will  be  mine  through 
the  centuries." 

Upon  her  face,  the  emperor  read 
amazement,  incredulity.  He  took  her 
hand,  and  held  it  close  within  his 
own. 

"Wilburtha — ^that  men  for  cen- 
turies to  come  shall  curse  my  name, 
shall  tell  with  bated  breath  the  infamy 
of  deeds  accredited  to  me — this  must 
I  bear,  this  can  I  bear,  if  one,  just  one 
upon  this  living  earth,  and  that  one 
you,  Wilburtha,  my  wife,  shall  know 
the  truth — and  me." 

She  looked  at  him  as  in  a  dream. 

"Ever  since  the  ambassadors  came 
back  with  your  consent,  I  have  seen 
you,  Wilburtha,  walking  as  you  did 
to-day  up  the  long  hall  to  me.  And 
ever  since  that  day  I  have  imagined 
in  your  eyes  the  look  I  dreaded  to  see 
there — the  look  they  had  when  first 
they  rested  on  me — ^that  awful  look  of 
fear!" 

Her  hand  fell  from  his. 

"I  swore,  when  first  Agatroyd 
broached  marriage  to  me,  I  would  not 
wed  to  have  a  child  carry  upon  his 
heart  the  load  of  being  son  to  Fayal, 
the  Unforgiving.  I  swore  I  would  not 
see  upon  my  wife's  face  that  look  with 
which  the  whole  world  faces  me.  But 
when  he  told  me  of  you,  Wilburtha,  of 
your  haughty  pride,  your  will,  your 
power  over  men,  I  thought — I  dreamed 


your  eyes  might  meet  mine  and  have 
no  fear — even  though  you  knew." 

She  stood  before  him,  dumb. 

"You  see,  I  erred.  But  let  me  tell 
you  how  it  was.  My  ministers  are 
men  who  shaped  my  future  before  my 
birth.  They  are  old,  old — so  coldly, 
cruelly  old  as  not  to  seem  any  longer 
of  this  world.  Like  survived  mon- 
sters of  another  age,  they  seem  to  look 
upon  this  world  from  out  cold,  rheumy 
eyes,  whose  drooping,  wrinkled  lids 
veil  nothing  left  that  is  human.  So 
old,  so  old  they  are  that  nothing  lives 
of  them  but  will.  Their  limbs  wither. 
Their  children's  children  die.  They 
have  no  meeting-place  with  hfe.  They 
have  no  vices.  They  have  no  virtues. 
The  world,  my  people,  and  myself  are 
figures  in  a  problem  they  work  out 
with  such  dispassionate  inhtmxanity  as 
never  chills  or  heats  their  calm,  dead 
blood.  They  were  old  when  m}'' 
father  was  bom.  And  yet,  they  live 
and  rule  through  me.  The  mistakes 
their  human  fallibility  made  in  my 
father's  reign  they  correct  in  mine, 
rubbing  out  a  people  from  their  map, 
drawing  a  death  stroke  tlirough  a 
man's  life  as  carefully,  as  scientifically 
as  though  the  restilt  of  their  calcula- 
tions were  to  be  measured  in  chalk 
marks  instead  of  beating,  human 
hearts.  They  kill,  they  torture,  they 
punish — relentless,  unangered,  unfeel- 
ing. They  make  my  name  synony- 
mous with  terror,  having  decided  that 
a  figurehead  is  more  potential  when  it 
is  a  thing  of  horror;  and  also  be- 
ing coldly,  scientifically  interested  in 
working  out  the  problem,  this  time 
along  different  lines.  My  father  was 
The  Tender.  I  am  The  Unforgiving. 
As  an  experiment,  they  set  his  image 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  working 
through  the  tender  mirage  they  them- 
selves created.  They  bear  me  like  a 
bloody  axe  throughout  the  world,  and 
kill  and  slay  and  crucify  in  my  name 
— the  name  they  gave  me.  My  father 
was  no  saint,  and  I — I,  Wilburtha " 

He  stretched  out  appealing  hands  to 
her,  as  she  stood  staring  dumbly  at 
him. 

*'  I — that  Fayal  whom  men  fear  and 
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women  execrate — ^the  real  I  is  fash- 
ioned of  such  material  that  it  irks  me 
to  bid  a  slave  do  this  or  that,  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  have  the  power  so 
to  do.  It  shames  me  even  to  probe 
sharply  into  a  dereliction,  for  the  piti- 
ful consciousness  I  have  of  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  him  who 
has  failed.  Men  are  what  they  are. 
What  are  men  to  judge  them?  I 
would  rather  bleed  at  every  pore  than 
put  my  most  savage  enemy  to  death. 
I  could  give  my  body  to  the  torturers, 
and  pray  that  it  might  endure  ever- 
lastingly, if  the  sharp,  iron  teeth 
might  be  glutted  and  clogged  with  my 
flesh — and  so  keep  others'  whole.  I 
know  of  no  crime,  however  terrible, 
inhuman,  that  merits  revenge.  I 
know  no  greatness  that  will  compen- 
sate for  one  woman's  agony  over  her 
slain  husband.  I  know  no  glory 
whose  shine  is  not  dulled  and  black- 
ened forever  if  a  child's  heart  has  been 
made  to  beat  thickly  for  one  terror- 
stricken  instant — to  attain  it.  There 
is  nothing  fine  enough  in  life  to  out- 
weigh, to  wash  out  the  reproachful 
misery  in  a  dying  horse's  eye.  I  could 
not  kill  with  my  own  hand;  I  could 
not  will  that  one  be  killed,  even 
though  he  had  done  the  foulest  wrong 
— to  you,  Wilburtha." 

His  voice  melted  into  a  sob  as  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  his  arms  clasped 
about  her,  his  face  uphfted  in  passion- 
ate entreaty. 

Her  body  drew  away  from  him 
rather  by  an  involuntary  physical  con- 
traction than  a  conscious,  definite 
motion.  A  slow  wave  of  repulsion 
seemed  to  shiver  over  her  from  san- 
daled feet  to  crowned  head. 

He  rose,  and  walked  toward  the 
door. 

"In  time,  perhaps,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"you  may  believe,  and  you  may  for- 
get the  things  done  in  my  name  for 
those  that  I  would  do — that  I  might 
do  if  you  and  I —  Ah,  if  that  time 
comes,  when  everything  that  is  sen- 
tient in  your  body  and  your  sotil  cries 
out  for  me  as  all  that  is  in  me  cries  out 
for  you — come  to  me,  Wilburtha!" 

The  curtain  fell  behind  him. 


She  stood  rigid,  looking  after  him. 
But  upon  her  face  there  grew  a  scorn 
that  might  have  withered  anything 
that  passed  before  it;  and  then,  her 
composure  broke. 

"A  puppet — a  thing  of  straw — a 
suckling  coward — and  my  husband!" 

Her  wrathftd  wail  ended  in  a  sob, 
and  she  fell  prone,  her  tear-stained 
face  to  earth,  the  splendor  of  her 
raiment  emphasizing  her  abasement. 

"The  emperor  has  sent  me  to  your 
majesty."  It  was  the  voice  of  Aga- 
troyd's  great-granddaughter  that  broke 
upon  her  passionate  sobs. 

Wilburtha  raised  her  head.  The 
malice  in  the  woman's  voice  fell  heavy 
on  her  haughty  heart  and  cooled  it. 
She  looked  from  this  envious  pleasure 
in  her  htmiihation  to  the  wonder  in 
the  face  of  the  old  man  who  followed, 
and  who  bent  to  help  her  to  her  feet. 

"A  dread,  dread  lord  is  Fayal," 
whispered  the  lady-in-waiting,  audibly. 
"Help  her,  grandfather,  to  earn  Fayal 's 
forgiveness  for  her  maiden  reluctance 
to  come  to  him.  It  is  doubtless  this 
which  he  so  terribly  resents." 

The  old  man  did  not  speak,  but  his 
gaze  dwelt  scrutinizingly  on  Wil- 
burtha, as  though  to  surprise,  to  an- 
ticipate her  very  thoughts. 

"  But,  alas!  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to 
show  mercy,"  chanted  his  grand- 
daughter's mocking  wliisper.  "Al- 
ready, through  the  court,  they  tell  of 
how  his  haughty  empress,  the  beauti- 
ful, wilful  Wilburtha,  hes  alone  in 
tears  upon  her  bridal  day." 

Wilburtha  wrenched  her  hand  from 
Agatroyd's. 

"And  already  this  latest  proof  of 
his  cruelty  spreads  panic  among  his 
enemies."  The  prime  minister,  with 
the  grave,  slow  significance  of  his  ut- 
terance, stopped  the  words  that  trem- 
bled on  Wilburtha's  Ups. 

A  storm  of  passion  blew  across  her 
face.  He  watched  it  and  its  subsi- 
dence before  he  spoke  again. 

"Yet,  as  I  read  her  nature,  Wil- 
burtha would  be  empress  of  such  an 
emperor  rather  than  be  known  as  wife 
to  a  weakling,  puling  prince,  upon 
whose  neck  she  might  set  her  haughty 
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foot,  and  parade  his  uxorious  serfdom 
before  a  sneering  worid/' 

A  flash  of  comprehension  swept  over 
her  face.  She  looked  deep,mto  his  old, 
cold  eyes.     And  he  looked  back  again. 

"The  empress  is  wife  to — "  he  be- 
gan, putting  out  a  withered  hand. 

**I  am  wife  to  Fayal,  the  Unforgiv- 
ing," she  cried,  grasping  it  with  her 
warm,  yoimg  strength. 

The  lady-in-waiting  looked  upon 
them   both   with    awe,    the   mocking 


smile  frozen  upon  her  lips.  Old  Aga- 
troyd's  wrinkles  were  a  shade  less 
deeply  cut,  and  Wilburtha  stood  again 
erect,  her  haughty  self, 

"  Men  marry  women  for  what  they 
are,  hoping  they'll  be  what  they  are 
not,'*  sang  Xanthoridon,  who  chants 
the  glories  of  Fayal's  reign. 

Women  wed  men  for  what  they're 
not,  dreaming  they'll  be  not  what 
they  are. 


¥ 


PRESCIENCE 


"1^7" AS  there  any  sign  that  came  to  her 
^^      Ere  the  dream  was  a  certain  thing? 
Nay — she  but  thought  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  the  closed  buds  blossoming. 

Was  there  any  sign  that  she  knew  at  all 
Ere  the  false  little  dream  took  wing? 

Nay — she  but  thought  she  felt  the  fall 
Of  a  snowflake  in  the  Spring. 


John  Winwood. 


HE    GOT    EVEN 

\X7IFE— Oh,  John,  you've  waked  the  baby! 
^^      Husband — Serves  him  right.     He  kept  me  awake  all  last  night. 


-1^ 


T>  RIGGS — Yes,  bridge  is  very  much  like  the  game  of  life — so  much  depends 
-^      upon  your  partner. 

Griggs — Yes,  and  that  is  why  so  many  go  broke  at  it. 


HE — If  I  should  throw  my  arms  around  your  neck,  kiss  you  and  implore  you 
to  be  my  wife,  would  you  scream? 
She — Yes — for  a  stenographer. 
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THE    VOICE    O'    LOVE 

TT  was  Love  who  called  me,  a  morning  in  the  meadow, 
-■■     "Come  out,  sweetheart!  come  out,  sweetheart,  the  Spring  is  in  the  land! 
All  the  world  is  wonderful  with  dappled  sim  and  shadow, 
Here  I  wait  with  happiness  held  close  in  either  hand." 

Oh,  I  brake  my  spinning  off, 

Eager  to  be  free. 
Duty  frowned  beside  tJie  wheel, 

'*  Do  thy  work!''  quoth  she. 

It  was  Love  who  called  me,  at  noontide  in  the  greenwood, 

"Come  out,  sweetheart!  come  out,  sweetheart,  and  in  the  silence  rest. 

Take  thy  ease  beneath  the  leaves,  as  softly  as  a  queen  should. 
Both  my  arms  about  thee,  and  thy  head  upon  my  breast." 

Oh,  I  raised  my  weary  Jiand, 

Longing,  wistfully. 
Duty  set  the  wheel  astir, 

''Do  thy  work!**  quoth  she. 

Through  the  gloom  of  twilight,  the  nesting  birds  were  calling — 

Oh,  sick  at  heart,  I  turned  the  wheel,  whom  none  might  summon  more, 

When,  like  touch  of  rain  in  May,  came  sound  of  swift  feet  falling, 
And  Love  stood  beside  me  there  where  Duty  was  before. 

''Since  thou  cam'st  not  at  my  call, 

Sweet,  I  come  to  thee. 
I  am  here  to  turn  thy  wheel, 

And  aid  thy  task,''  quoth  he. 

Theodosia  Garrison. 

^m 

MRS.  A. — I  have  traveled  all  over  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  my  daughter 
would  meet  some  foreign  nobleman. 
Mrs.  B. — Why  didn't  you  travel  all  over  America? 

^^  T  HAD  no  idea  that  Mrs.  Pacer  was  so  romantic." 
-■■     "What  did  she  do?" 

"Why,  she  ran  away  from  home  and  got  divorced." 

(^HAPPIE— I  don't  think  I  shall  marry  Marjorie. 
^^     Friend — Wise  girl! 
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By  G.    B.    Burgin 


THE  octogenarian  Lady  Fontenoy 
always  breakfasted  in  bed; 
she  also  received  visitors  there 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  an  old-time 
Italian  custom  which  had  its  eco- 
nomical advantages,  and  saved  wear 
and  tear  of  her  one  black-silk  dress. 
Besides,  she  felt  more  at  home  in  bed, 
and  cotdd  always  feign  sleep  when 
visitors  bored  her.  The  vicar  had  a 
deep-seated  conviction  that  she  never 
woke  up.  If  she  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  local  magnates,  she  ostentatiously 
made  a  point  of  going  to  sleep,  although 
the  results  were  not  picturesque.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  her  to  economize  by  stopping  in 
bed;  but  she  was  convinced  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  save  money  for  her  son, 
Sir  Harry,  who  always  left  business 
details  to  her.  He  was  the  only  living 
male  representative  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ily in  England,  and  his  mother  held 
that  it  w^oidd  be  a  disgraceful  thing  to 
allow  him  to  work  for  a  living;  such 
blue  blood  mtist  be  worshiped  from  a 
distance.  She  lowered  her  own  vital- 
ity in  her  attempts  to  raise  money,  and 
never  let  him  know  how  near  she  was 
to  penury.  Sir  Harry,  however,  al- 
ways refused  to  take  money  from 
his  mother,  and  led  her  to  infer  that 
he  won  a  precarious  income  at  bridge. 
In  this  sole  instance,  even  her  iron  will 
had  to  bend  to  his.  So,  she  stayed  in 
bed,  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  sor- 
rowing over  the  faded  glories  of  her 
house. 

Once,  Sir  Harry  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  work,  but  she  nearly  had  a 
fit.  "When  heaven  summons  me 
hence,"  she  said,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  would  rather  tolerate  than  en- 
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courage  so  imcalled  for  an  imperti- 
nence, "  you  may  do  what  you  will.  I 
shall  be  busy  elsewhere — doubtless 
engaged  as  befits  my  rank — but,  until 
then,  you  will  remember  the  motto  of 
our  house — 'Noblesse  oblige,'  Don't 
argue  with  me,  for  I  won't  listen  to 
you.  You  might  as  well  try  to  argue 
with  the  jackaws  on  the  ramparts." 

'  *  Oh,  I  *m  not  going  to  argue,  mother,  '  * 
said  Sir  Harry,  with  a  sigh.  "Life  and 
your  temper  are  too  short  to  admit  of 
argument.  You  always  begin  your 
argument  with  a  repartee,  and  I  can't 
live  up  to  you." 

To  do  him  justice,  Sir  Harry  did  not 
want  his  mother's  money.  "Get  up 
out  of  bed,  mother,  and  I'll  trot  you 
over  to  Monte  Carlo  or  Ostend  for  a 
little  flutter,"  he  tirged,  when  they 
finally  discussed  the  subject. 

But  Lady  Fontenoy  declined  to 
flutter;  she  said  that  she  had  molted 
all  the  feathers  out  of  her  wings,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  flutter  would  re- 
sult in  her  landing  on  terra  firma  with 
a  broken  collar-bone  or  a  torn  silk 
dress.  "And  you  know,"  she  added, 
"we  must  save  money  to  repair  the 
castle,  not  waste  it  on  repairing  our- 
selves. Besides,  you  are  perfectly 
aware  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  of 
me  to  trot.  Think  of  the  castle,  and 
economize." 

"The  castle,  mother!  Oh,  bother 
the  castle!  Why,  there  are  only  four 
sound  rooms  in  it.  I  believe  the  place 
was  built  on  a  q\iicksand.  What  with 
repairing  these  moldy  old  walls,  and 
getting  that  gorgeous  green-and-gold 
Uvery  for  Judkins  every  year,  there's 
nothing  left  over  from  the — ^the  estate." 

"My  dear" — the  old  lady  sat  up  in 
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bed,  as  he  brought  her  chocolate — 
**my  dear,  we  nearly  conquered  Eng- 
land once  for  ourselves.  An  ances- 
tress of  ours — I  don't  mind  admitting 
in  confidence — there  was  no  scandal, 
mind  you — that  Norman  William — eh 
— thought  a  great  deal  of  her.*' 

"WeU,  there's  no  doubt  that  Eng- 
land has  conquered  us,  eh,  mother?" 

*' Noblesse  oblige,''  repeated  the  old 
lady,  firmly.  *'What  do  we  see  around 
us?" 

''Dashed  spiders!" 

"You  must  remember  that  the  spider 
is  an  aristocratic  insect  which  dwells 
in  kings'  palaces." 

"Well,  mildew  and  cobwebs  aren't 
anything  to  brag  about.  I  never 
heard  of  people  being  proud  of  spiders 
before." 

"Pshaw!  You  are  a  degenerate, 
my  son.  You  know  whose  blood  is  in 
your  veins?" 

"Ye-es,  mother.  You — you're  not 
going  to  tell  me  there — there  has  been 
a  mistake  somewhere,  and  that  it's — 
it's  evaporated.  Don't  say  that  I 
have  been  changed  at  nurse." 

The  old  lady  reassured  him  with  a 
smile.  "Whatever  the  inner  history 
of  that  affair  with  Norman  William, 
the  papers  of  the  period  did  not  get 
hold  of  it,  and,  so  tar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  always  remembered 
Noblesse  oblige,  I  may  be  a  ruin 
within  a  ruin;  but  I  am  not  a  jerry- 
built  ruin,  Harry.  We  were  great 
people  once." 

"We  were  that,"  said  Harry,  with 
relish;  "and  we  had  a  great  time,  too 
— some  of  us  ;  the  rest  of  us  are  paying 
the  bills.  If  we  hadn't  been  quite  so 
great,  I  should  have  more  money  to 
spend." 

"Your  ancestors,"  the  old  lady  be- 
came animated,  "ruffled  it  with  the 
best.  Kings  have  borrowed  from 
them." 

"  Borrowed  what?  " 

"Money,  of  course,"  said  the  old 
lady,   hastily.     ''Nob " 

"Ah,  now,  mother,  remember  that 
ancestress!  Weren't  they  rather  a 
fishy  lot?" 

"Who?     The  kings?" 


"No;  our  ancestors." 

"Fishy!  They  were  not  fishermen. 
Their — their  eccentricities  never  ex- 
hibited that  partictdar  form  of  men- 
dacious insanity." 

"Nor  mine,  either;  but  I  took  the 
miller's  little  girl  fishing  the  other  day, 
and,  by  way  of  an  opening,  remarked 
that  Dr.  Johnson  had  once  said  that, 
when  people  went  fishing,  there  was  a 
worm  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  a  fool 
at  the  other.  *Well,'  said  the  mil- 
ler's little  daughter,  *  you're  not  the 
worm.'  Neat,  wasn't  it?  I'd  like  to 
know  that  girl  when  she  grows  up,  if 
I  weren't  already — "  He  stopped,  in 
confusion. 

The  old  lady  regarded  him,  severely. 
"Though  we  have  fallen  on  degenerate 
times,  there  is  no  reason  that  our  habits 
should  match  them,"  she  said,  crisply. 
"  In  the  old  days,  we  did  not  go  fishing 
either  for,  or  with,  millers'  daughters. 
They  —  eh  —  went  with  the  estate. 
Harry,  remember,  that  once  a  grand 
seigneur,  always  a  grand  seigneur.  If 
you  are  poor,  your  blood  isn't." 

"My  dear  mother!"  —  the  good- 
looking  lad — he  was  fair  and  six-feet- 
two  in  his  stockings,  a  son  of  Anak — 
looked  tenderly  at  her  —  "my  dear 
mother,  you  never  allow  me  to  forget 
it.  I'm  an  anachronism  nowadays — a 
thing  that  ought  to  be  stuffed  with  saw- 
dust, and  put  in  a  museum,  like  Mark 
Twain's  blue  jay." 

"No,  Harry,  no;  you  are  no  jay. 
Your  blood  is  as  blue  as " 

' *  Skim- milk.  I'm  blue  myself,  some- 
times. Dashed  blue  !  Our  blessed  an- 
cestors were  a  bad  lot.  They  gam- 
bled and  drank  and  ran  away  with 
other  people's  wives,  and  mortgaged 
everything  up  to  the  hilt,  until  we 
have  come  down  to  this.  We  must 
accommodate  ourselves  to  circxmi- 
stances.  We  sha'n't  get  any  other 
accommodation.  *  ' 

"  My  dear  " — the  old  lady  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  adjusted  her  gaudy  cap  with 
the  air  of  a  judge  sentencing  a  man  to 
instant  execution — "my  dear,  it  is 
our  duty  to  stand  aloof  from  the  mush- 
room throng." 

*'  Look  here,  mother,  mushrooms  are 
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dashed  good  things  in  their  way.  You 
try  them  in  a  pie,  with  a  touch  of '' 

"Oh,  in  their  way — yes;  but  their 
way  is  not  our  way.  We  are  the  oaks 
under  whose  shelter  they  presume  to 
grow.  Do  you  think,  Harry,  that  the 
Creator  would  not  be  grieved  if  He 
thought  that  we  were  unmindful  of  our 
position  as  the  premier  family  in 
England?  Do  you  think,  when  He 
has  given  us  so  unspeakable  a  privi- 
lege, that  it  would  be  right  for  you  to 
make  a  mésalliance  and  throw  it  away  ? 
Our  blood  is  all  that  is  left  to  us.  If 
you  do  not  marry  blood,  the  race  must 
die  with  you." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  Fm  not  to 
marry?" 

The  old  lady  considered.  "You 
might,  perhaps,  marry  money;  but  if 
you  cannot  marry  money  and  blood, 
the  line  must  die  out.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  your  house.  For  you  to 
marry  a  modern  girl,  would  be  like 
drinlang  champagne  with  Apolhnaris; 
it  may  be  healthful,  but  the  crowd  do 
it;  and  we  must  lead,  not  follow,  the 
crowd." 

"Oh,  if  youVe  going  to  crowd  me 
out,  mother !'* 

"It  simply  does  not  admit  of  argu- 
ment. Noblesse  oblige.  You  have  my 
permission  to  leave  me,  Harry." 

The  young  fellow  kissed  her.  "Ar- 
bitrary old  tyrant!"  he  said,  fondly. 
"I'll  go  into  a  Trappist  monastery  if 
you're  not  careful." 

"Don't  disgrace  me  by  doing  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  People  mainly  go 
into  a  Trappist  monastery  because 
they  can't  hold  their  tongues;  that's 
why  I'm  so  surprised  there  are  never 
any  women  there,"  said  the  old  lady, 
fiercely;  and  Harry  went  out.  Some- 
times, he-  could  not  help  wishing  that 
his  mother  had  had  a  monastic  train- 
ing, for  her  tongue  was  never  idle. 

Left  alone,  the  old  lady  rang  for 
Judkins,  who  came,  green-and-gold 
livery  and  all.  One  part  of  the  castle 
— the  inhabited  portion — ^was  divided 
off,  so  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  tourists. 
Sir  Harry  was  supposed  to  be  unaware 
of  the  old  lady's  object  in  decking  out 
Judkins   with    gorgeous   livery.     The 


latter  took  visitors  arotmd  the  ramparts 
at  two-and-six  a  head,  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  accumulated  a 
handsome  sum  which  he  handed  over 
to  his  mistress  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
Fortunately  for  the  revenues  of  Fonte- 
noy,  there  was  a  certain  choice  dun- 
geon left  in  the  castle,  with  a  complete, 
though  somewhat  primitive,  iron  ap- 
paratus, once  used  by  Norman  nobles 
for  extracting  teeth  from  Jews  to 
whom  they  owed  money;  this,  in  by- 
gone times,  seemed  to  have  been  the 
primitive  Norman  fashion  of  giving  a 
receipt.  Curiously  enough,  the  fame 
of  so  barbarous  a  relic  of  the  past  had 
spread  all  over  the  world,  and  children 
of  Israel  came  from  many  countries 
to  see  a  machine  which  invariably 
proved  to  possess  so  strong  a  fascina- 
tion for  them  that  they  offered  large 
sums  for  it.  The  ingenuous,  and  in- 
genious, Judkins — he  was  a  bit  of  a 
mechanic  in  his  spare  time — taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  craze,  had  a  stock  of 
duphcates  artistically  manufactured 
by  himself,  and  did  a  thriving  trade  in 
this  instrument  of  torture,  each  pur- 
chaser fondly  believing  that  he  alone 
possessed  the  original.  Lady  Fonte- 
noy,  an  innocent  participator  in  the 
fraud,  made  at  least  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred a  year  in  this  nefarious  manner, 
and  hoarded  it.  Judkins  lived  only  to 
minister  to  her  will  and  pleasure. 
There  had  been  a  John  Oldkins  in  the 
time  of  Norman  William,  a  villein  on 
the  estate.  His  descendant  was  still 
a  villain,  but  Time  had  gradually  con- 
tracted the  "John  Oldkins"  into  "Jud- 
kins." Centuries  of  obedience  had 
also  made  him  a  mere  puppet.  The 
autocratic  old  lady  bent  him  hke  a 
reed.  If  she  had  told  him  to  cut  his 
throat,  he  would  have  done  it.  Now, 
she  commanded  him  to  bleed  tourists 
instead  of  bleeding  himself,  and  he  did 
that  equally  as  a  matter  of  course, 
eying  his  rusty  old  tooth-extractor 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  the  milk-and- 
watery  laws  of  the  realm  prevented 
him  from  once  more  turning  this  bar- 
baric remnant  of  medievalism  to  its 
past  profitable  uses.  He  had  an  idea 
that  tax-collectors  and  water-rate  men 
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might  be  made  as  profitable  as  the 
usurers  of  old. 

Judkins  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
bell,  with  the  methodical  accuracy  of  a 
machine.  "How  much  to-day,  Jud- 
kins?" his  mistress  suspiciously  in- 
quired. 

**Two  pun*  seven,  your  ladyship." 
Judkins  handed  her  his  leather  bag. 

She  counted  the  money  carefully, 
and  was  about  to  put  it  away  in  a 
strong  box  which  Judkins  dragged  from 
under  the  bed,  when  she  suddenly 
espied  a  doubtful  coin,  bit  it  to  make 
sure,  and  threw  it  to  him.  "A  bad 
sixpence!  If  this  happens  again,  I  shall 
stop  it  out  of  your  wages,"  she  said, 
severely. 

Although  Judkins  never  received 
any  wages,  he  heard  the  threat  with 
well-feigned  terror.  **It  sha'n't  never 
happen  again,  your  ladyship,"  he  said, 
humbly;  **but  some  of  them  tourists 
'ud  take  in  Old  Harry  himself,  they're 
that  artful." 

Lady  Fontenoy's  cap  slipped  over 
one  eye.  She  jerked  it  fiercely  back 
again. 

"Judkins,  you  know  the  duty  you 
owe  to  my  house?" 

"Yes,  m'lady." 

**I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Judkins, 
that  I  am  uneasy  about  your  master. 
He  doesn't  know  how  badly  off  he  is, 
and  yet  I  can  never  find  out  how  he 
spends  his  time.  He's  never  here,  ex- 
cept in  the  Summer.  How  does  he 
contrive  to  dress  so  well?  Do  you 
know  if  he  dares  to  do  anything  for  a 
living?" 

"No,  m'lady." 

"And  he  doesn't  know  that  you  take 
money  for  showing  the  place?" 

"No,  m'lady." 

"The  things  he  doesn't  know,  amaze 
me.  Some  day  he  will  find  out,  Jud- 
kins. Then,  he  will  thrash  you  for  dis- 
gracing us.     I  dare  not  face  him." 

"Yes,  m'lady." 

"Will  you  take  the  thrashing,  Jud- 
kins ?  Your  master  has  a  right  to  hang 
you  with  his  own  hands  should  he 
choose  to  amuse  himself  in  that  way. 
The  right  is  only  in  abeyance.  It  still 
exists,  you  know." 


"Yes,  m'lady." 

"There  will  be  trouble  soon,  Judkins, 
if  things  don't  mend." 

"Yes,  m'lady." 

"He  must  marry." 

"In  course,  m'lady." 

"But  it  must  be  blue  blood  as  well 
as  yellow  gold." 

"In  course,  m'lady." 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  one  suitable  ?  " 

"There's  only  one  fam'ly,  m'lady, 
as  old  as  ours." 

"TheDeMontalons?" 

"Yes,  m'lady." 

"But  Miss  De  Mon  talon  has  no 
money." 

"No,  m'lady." 

"  Judkins,  you're  an  idiot." 

"Yes,  m'lady." 

"Can't  you  find  a  girl  with  blue 
blood  and  money  enough?" 

"Can't  be  done,  m'lady." 

"Ah!"  she  replied,  "we've  so  lit- 
tle to  offer  in  exchange — now." 

"Only  a  moldy  old  castle,  m'lady. 
Young  ladies  nowadays  don't  care 
to  look  at  blue  blood  unless  it's  got 
motor  cars,  and  di'monds,  and  yachts 
and  things  to  set  it  off.  Even  the 
jackdaws  won't  stop  in  the  castle  now 
the  walls  is  so  shaky.  I've  had  to 
ketch  half-a-dozen,  and  tie  *em  to  the 
battlements  with  string,  just  to  make 
the  place  look  more  cheerful;  and  they 
don't  Uke  it." 

"Who  don't?  The  birds  or  the 
tourists?" 

"The  birds,  m'lady.  There's  one 
old  jackdaw  swears  awful.  He's  got  a 
nest  in  the  tower  hard  by  the  *  Fox  and 
'Ounds,'  and  he's  picked  up  langwige 
there  as  'ud  make  your  ladyship's  hair 
curl." 

"Well,  what  then?  It  will  save  my 
doing  it  myself." 

"Nat'rally,  m'lady,  when  the  jack- 
daw sees  tourists  strolling  round,  he 
uses  his  gift,  and  makes  the  most  of  it. 
I've  nearly  broke  my  neck  taking  up 
his  food  to  him  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Tourists  tell  one  another  about  him, 
and  I  daren't  let  him  go,  or  the  receipts 
would  fall  off.  They  come  miles  to 
hear  him  swear,  m'lady,  and  look  upon 
it  as  a  treat." 
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*  *  What  does  he  say,  Judkins  ?  '  '  The 
old  lady  sat  up  with  keen  interest. 

**If  he  was  a  'uming  being,  m'lady, 
liis  fines  for  bad  langwige  *ud  eat  up 
all  the  profits.  There*s  no  denyin'  he 
has  a  gift  that  way  ;  and,  when  the  old 
hen  brings  the  young  ones  over  to  look 
at  him,  and  he  can't  join  'em  to  go 
thieving  round  the  village,  he  just 
makes  the  air  blue  all  over  the  battle- 
ments. I  had  to  shorten  his  string  a 
bit  to  stop  his  fighting,  and  he  nearly 
bit  my  thumb  off." 

"I  must  get  up  early  and  have  a 
talk  to  him  myself,"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  relish.  **It's  a  long  time 
since  I've  heard  what  I  call  really 
strong  language — language  that  says 
what  it  means,  and  means  what  it 
says." 

**Yes,  m'lady;  not  since  the  late 
earl's  time,"  suggested  Judkins.  **  One 
could  always  know  what  he  meant, 
m'lady." 

Lady  Fontenoy  frowned.  **But 
about  Miss  De  Montalon,  Judkins.? 
What's  the  giri  hke?" 

**  Very  dark,  m'lady — han'some  as  a 
picter.  She's  been  away  nearly  all  the 
time  for  the  last  seven  years.  No 
money  there,  m'lady,  but  blood  as 
good  as  ours." 

••Well,  Judkins"  — the  old  lady 
turned  uneasily  in  her  bed — '*we  must 
find  some  one.  If  I  were  to  die  to- 
morrow, there  wotddn't  be  more  than 
enough  to  keep  your  master  going  for 
a  year." 

"Can't  you  let  him  work,  m'lady? 
He  wants  to." 

••Work!"  The  old  lady  sat  bolt 
upright,  with  a  scream  of  horror. 
•*A  Fontenoy  work!  Judkins,  have 
you  been  drinking?" 

Judkins  furtively  moistened  dry 
lips.  He  liked  a  glass  of  good  ale,  but, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  family,  often 
denied  himself  that  pleasure.  ''No 
such  luck,  m'lady.  It  just  makes  my 
tongue  go  dry  to  listen  to  that  jackdaw 
when  his  fam'ly  jeer,  and  he  can't  get 
at  'em.  He  likes  his  bread  sopped  in 
beer.  He'll  overlook  anything  when 
I  give  him  that." 

The  old  lady  reluctantly  produced  a 


shilling.  ''I  shall  deduct  this  from 
your  wages,  Judkins,"  she  said,  mag- 
nificently. "In  the  meantime,  slake 
your  thirst,  and  the — the  jack- 
daw's, too.  He  mustn't  get  too  thirsty 
to  swear,  or  people  won't  come  to  lis- 
ten to  him." 

Judkins  hesitated,  and  shut  his  lips 
tight.  **If  you'd  excuse  me,  m'lady, 
I  ain't  so  thirsty  as  I  was,  and  Jacky 
don't  mind  his  beer  being  stale.  I 
didn't  mean  to — to  grumble,  m'lady." 

•  •  Nonsense  !  nonsense  !  '  '  The  old 
lady  was  touched.  **  Do  as  I  order  you, 
Judkins.  The  bird  must  have  a  little 
stimulant,  just  to  encourage  him,  and 
you  must  have  a  little  to  encourage 
the  bird.  Take  the  shilling,  immedi- 
ately." 

Judkins  took  the  shilling.  ''I  can 
give  it  back  to  her  to-morrow,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  **  Now,  Sir  Harry'U 
come  to  me,  and  cuss  because  she 
won't  allow  him  to  work.  And  she 
won't  let  him  marry  money  if  there 
ain't  blood  be'ind  it;  and  folk  with 
money  ain't  got  no  blood,  and  folk 
with  blood  ain't  got  no  money;  and 
I'm  as  hard  up  as  that  old  jackdaw, 
'cept  he  don't  mind  his  beer  stale,  and 
I  does.  Sir  Harry's  got  a  string  round 
his  leg,  too;  but  he  can't  cut  it  till  the 
old  lady  dies.  The  old  earl  would  ha' 
pulled  up  if  she'd  ha'  let  him.  Not  she  ! 
She  ain't  the  pulling-up  sort.  When 
he  wanted  to  save,  *  Remember  your 
blue  blood,'  says  she.  'Poor  Harry,' 
says  he.  *  Nobody's  obliged,'  says  she, 
in  her  orty,  forrin  way;  and  he  never 
had  no  answer  to  that,  though  I  can't 
see  why.  Now,  I  must  take  my  liv'ry 
off,  and  dig  worms  for  that  bloomin' 
jackdaw.  Nice  way  he'll  thank  me, 
too,  when  he  gets  'em.  Just  sits  and 
looks  at  me,  and  sneers  at  my  shirt- 
sleeves, 'cause  they  ain't  as  clean  as 
they  might  be.  That's  his  way  when 
I  don't  give  him  any  beer.  Once  or 
twice,  I've  nearly  'ad  a  go  at  him  with 
a  clothes  prop.  I'd  ha'  done  it,  too, 
if  he  wasn't  such  a  draw."  And  Jud- 
kins moodily  went  away,  oppressed  by 
the  indignity  of  digging  up  worms  for 
his  ungrateful  protégé  on  the  ram- 
parts. 
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One  evening,  a  month  after  this  con- 
versation between  Judkins  and  his  mis- 
tress, Sir  Harry  Fontenoy  turned  out 
of  the  Garrick  Club,  drawing  his  silk 
wrapper  more  closely  around  his  throat. 
In  his  hand,  he  carried  a  song  neatly 
tied  with  a  piece  of  string.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  particularly  anxious  for  rec- 
ognition, and,  suddenly  stopping  in  a 
dark  comer,  took  a  shapeless  bundle 
from  his  pocket,  and  dexterously 
slipped  on  a  black  mustache  and  wig. 
When  he  emerged  into  the  glowing 
lights  of  Leicester  Square,  even  the 
blasé  statue  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
middle  of  it,  although  staring  straight 
toward  him,  did  not  appear  to  know 
who  he  was.  A  man  he  had  met  at 
the  Garrick  half  an  hour  ago,  brushed 
hastily  past  without  recognizing  him. 
Thus  reassured,  Sir  Harry  continued 
on  his  way  until  he  came  to  a  narrow 
alley  leading  to  the  stage  entrance  of 
"The  Alhambra  Music  Hall.*'  Even 
at  this  entrance,  there  flamed  forth  a 
big  poster  giving  out  to  the  worid  that 
the  great  serio-comic  artist,  Mr.  Harry 
Vavasour,  would  that  evening  sing  his 
new  song,  **When  the  World  Goes 
Round,  We're  Upside  Down." 

Sir  Harry  looked  at  the  poster  with 
a  grin.  *'  Jove,  if  the  mater  only  found 
out  that  Tm  earning  my  living,  she'd 
have  a  fit.  She  little  knows  Tve 
been  making  a  hundred  a  week  for  the 
last  five  years.  And  she  doesn't  know 
that  I  know  she  and  Judkins  have  also 
been  making  a  pot  of  money  by  using 
that  immoral  old  jackdaw  as  a  decoy- 
duck  to  the  castle.  Well,  well,  it's  a 
rum  world.  This  is  my  last  night  at 
*The  Halls.*  Then,  I  return  to  my  own 
halls  with  Letty  and  Babs.  Where  are 
my  lozenges?  Ah,  that's  all  right. 
Now,  how  does  it  go?     Tra-la-la! 

"  'When  the  world  goes  round  we  are  upside 
down, 
So  a  very  wise  man  has  said; 
But  the  angriest  man  can't  swear  or  frown 
If  he  stands  on  the  top  of  liis  head.' 

Rubbish,  but  the  chorus  is  good.  Now 
to  get  it  ofE  my  chest,  and  back  to  Letty 
and    Babs.     Wouldn't   the   mater  be 


surprised  if  she  were  to  see  Babs! 
There's  more  blue  blood  in  the  three  of 
us  than  in  the  rest  of  the  United  King- 
dom put  together." 

He  nodded  gaily  to  the  sphinx-like, 
little,  old  man  whose  ruffled  gray  eye- 
brows gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
benevolent  hyena  in  a  pigeonhole. 

*'Good  evenin',  Mr.  Vavasour,"  said 
the  little,  old  man.  **  How's  Mrs. 
Vavasour  doin'  at  'The  Troc'?" 

"Coining  money,"  said  Sir  Harry. 
*'  Babs  was  asking  after  you  this  morn- 
ing, Binks.  She  wanted  me  to  bring 
her  down  to  see  you." 

Binks  poked  his  head  through  the 
little  pigeonhole,  and  there  was  a  blush 
of  pleastire  on  his  weather-beaten  coun- 
tenance. **  I've  taken  the  liberty,  Mr. 
Vavasour,  sir.  A  small  reminder,  sir. 
A — a  goUywog  for  Miss  Babs — a  reg- 
'lar  black  im.  I  got  one  of  the  carpen- 
ters to  give  it  an  extra  coat  of  paint, 
and  whiten  its  teeth.  Miss  Babs  can't 
abear  gollywogs  with  yellow  teeth. 
P'r'aps  you  wouldn't  mind  givin*  it  to 
Miss  Babs,  sir,  with  Binks's  love." 

Sir  Harry  took  it,  heartily.  "Look 
here,  Binks,  you're  an  unscrupulous 
old  ruffian!  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  by  wasting  your  substance  on 
a  wealthy  infant  like  Babs?  She's 
heaps  of  toys;  but  she  always  seems 
to  fancy  yours  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  Mrs.  Vavasour  shall  bring  her 
down  to  see  you  in  a  day  or  two.  Or, 
better  still,  run  up  to  us  to-morrow 
morning.  I'll  let  Babs  know  you're 
coming." 

He  went  down  a  narrow  stone  pas- 
sage which  was  faintly  illturdnated 
with  gas-jets,  guarded  by  wire  netting. 
Along  the  walls  were  ranged  notices 
setting  forth  severe  penalties  for  talk- 
ing in  the  wings.  A  little  further 
on  was  a  recondite  request  to  "Wipe 
your  Trilbies."  He  wiped  his  "Tril- 
bies," and  entered  the  little  room  al- 
lotted to  him,  in  order  to  "make  up." 
He  broadened  his  nose  until  it  had  a 
comic  look,  darkened  his  eyebrows, 
stuck  a  flaring  dab  of  rouge  on  each 
cheek,  then  sauntered  to  the  wings, 
and  waited  for  his  number  to  go  up. 

It  was  a  strange  world.     The  ballet 
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was  just  over,  and  carpenters  scurried 
about  with  huge  pieces  of  scenery. 
They  resembled  ants  dragging  pre- 
posterous burdens.  Fair  Amazons,  in 
impossible  costumes,  gave  up  their 
*'  props  "  to  an  old,  Fagin-like  man  who 
seemed  to  keep  a  small  shop  at  the 
back  of  the  stage.  Two  gorgeous 
flunkies  with  swaggering,  quivering 
calves,  attended  to  put  up  **Mr.  Vava- 
sour's" number.  They  cast  glances 
of  admiration  at  him,  and  waited  till 
the  great  man  was  ready. 

Sir  Harry  nodded  carelessly,  as  the 
orchestra  struck  up  the  opening  bars 
of,  **When  the  World  Goes  Round;" 
then,  stuck  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  lounged  into  the  glare  of  the 
footlights. 

As  he  opened  his  song,  he  looked  at 
the  sea  of  faces  before  him.  Though 
they  were  too  far  ofiE  for  him  to  dis- 
tinguish any  individual  features,  they 
all  seemed  to  be  on  the  broad  grin.  In 
private  life,  Sir  Harry  was  not  con- 
scious that  he  was  funny  ;  it  was  Letty 
De  Montalon  who  had  made  the  dis- 
covery that,  with  proper  training,  he 
could  be  very  funny — in  public.  He 
alone  had  penetrated  his  old  play- 
mate's disguise.  She,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  house  as  ancient  as  his  own, 
had  gone  on  the  music-hall  stage  un- 
der an  assumed  name,  to  make  money. 
As  soon  as  she  had  made  enough  to  live 
on,  she  intended  to  go  back  to  Monta- 
lon, and  resume  her  ordinary  life. 
Moved  by  compassion  for  Sir  Harry's 
impectmiosity,  and  his  ardent  desire 
to  do  something,  she  had  taken  un- 
heard-of pains  to  train  him  for  the 
music-hall  stage.  He  had  a  good 
voice,  some  knowledge  of  music,  and 
any  amount  of  perseverance.  In  three 
months,  he  made  his  début;  in  six 
months,  he  was  getting  forty  pounds  a 
week  ;  in  nine  months,  he  married  Letty 
De  Montalon  at  a  registry  office;  and 
now  there  was — Babs. 

Babs  was  already  four,  although  it 
seemed  impossible  to  believe  it.  In 
five  years.  Sir  Harry  had  made  a  for- 
time.  Letty  had  worked  for  nearly 
seven;  she  also  had  made  a  fortune. 
On  the  whole,  they  had  not  spent  more 


than  eight  hundred  a  year  between 
them.  Any  extravagance  they  com- 
mitted was  on  Babs's  behalf;  but  Babs 
was  always  worth  it,  with  her  big, 
blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  blue  blood,  and 
all  the  winning  ways  of  childhood — 
ways  which  had  subjugated  the  worthy 
Binks,  and  made  him  her  slave  for- 
ever. 

Sir  Harry  sang  his  song  to  a  sea  of 
grinning  faces,  was  encored  three 
times,  then  leisurely  sauntered  back  to 
the  wings,  nodded  to  Binks  on  his 
way  out,  and  stopped  short,  suddenly. 
*'  By  the  way,  Binks,  come  out  of  your 
den  a  moment.  This  is  my  last  night 
here.     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Binks  shuffled  out.  He  was  bent 
and  wizened  and  gray,  and  seemed  lost 
in  the  narrow  passage.  He  was  very 
thin,  too,  with  a  little  dry,  habitual 
cough. 

Sir  Harry  looked  at  him,  compas- 
sionately. **  We've  a  surprise  in  store 
for  you,  Binks.  How  would  you  like 
to  live  in  the  country?" 

Binks  shook  his  head,  dubiously. 
**You  wasn't  thinkin'  of  shovin'  me 
into  a  'ome  for  invalids,  or  any  non- 
sense of  that  sort,  Mr.  Vavasour,  sir? 
I'm  good  for  many  years  yet." 

*'  No;  of  course  not.  But  a  word  in 
your  ear,  Binks.  We're  going  to  give 
up  public  life,  and  thought,  perhaps, 
you'd  like  to  give  it  up,  too,  and  come 
with  us.  My  name  isn't  'Vavasour' 
at  all;  I'm  Sir  Harry  Fontenoy,  and 
Babs  is  a  babe  of  high  degree.  I  know 
the  secret's  safe  with  you.  Give  the 
people  here  a  week's  notice,  and  get 
your  traps  together.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  see  here.  Don't  I  look  like  my 
ancestor  in  the  National  Gallery?" 
He  hastily  pulled  off  his  wig  and  mus- 
tache, as  a  tall,  fair  young  man  close 
by  opened  the  door  of  a  brougham, 
and  prepared  to  get  in.  Neither  of 
them  noticed  him.  *'Do  I  look  like  a 
music-hall  fellow?  "  asked  Sir  Harry. 

The  man  entering  the  brougham 
flashed  a  startled  glance  at  Sir  Harry, 
then  called  to  his  coachman,  *'The 
Trocadero,  as  fast  as  you  can  go." 

He  flung  himself  back  on  the  cush- 
ions with  a  chuckle.     "Wonder  what 
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Fontenoy's  up  to.  Why,  Fve  been 
talking  to  him  all  the  afternoon  at 
The  Garrick.*  Queer  fish.  Poor  as  a 
church  rat.  No  one  seems  to  know 
where  he  lives.  Can  it  be  possible? 
Yes,  of  course.  It  was  'Vavasour,' 
the  music-hall  man,  who  was  talking 
to  Binks,  and  *Vavasour*  is  Fontenoy. 
That  accounts  for  his  always  being 
seen  about  in  quiet  little  restaurants 
with  Madame  Serao.  Wonder  what 
he's  up  to?  The  last  of  the  Fontenoys 
earning  his  living  on  the  music-hall 
stage!  Of  course,  that's  it;  and  the 
old  lady — the  proudest  woman  in  Eng- 
land— doesn't  know  it.  I'll  make 
Madame  Serao  give  him  up,  or  threaten 
to  tell  the  old  lady.  He's  stire  to  be 
coming  on  to  'The  Troc'  I  think  I 
see  my  way  now." 

He  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  grinned 
through  the  darkness.  Although  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  his  grin 
was  not  nice.  At  **The  Garrick"  that 
afternoon,  Sir  Harry  had  called  him 
**Courthope."  In  spite  of  his  South- 
African  millions,  he  was  not  popular. 

Courthope  waited  at  the  stage- door 
of  "The  Troc,"  after  scribbling  a  httle 
note  and  sending  it  in  to  Madame  Serao. 
It  was  an  invitation  to  sup  with  him 
and  Mr.  Vavasour  at  his  rooms. 
** Wonder  what  she'll  say  to  that?"  he 
grinned.  **If  she's  in  love  with  Fonte- 
noy, she  won't  lose  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  him.  She's  refused  all  my  in- 
vitations up  to  date.  It  will  be  a  capi- 
tal dodge  to  get  them  together,  sud- 
denly show  up  Fontenoy,  and  make 
him  go  home  to  his  mama  like  a  good 
little  boy.  He's  sure  to  be  along  in  a 
few  minutes  to  fetch  her." 

Lady  Fontenoy,  alias  Letty  De 
Montalon,  alias  Madame  Serao,  was 
getting  into  her  cloak  when  Courthope 's 
note  reached  her.  Recognizing  the 
writing,  she  was  about  to  fling  it  into 
the  fire.  Then,  she  caught  Vavasour's 
name,  and  smiled.  "What  does  Harry 
mean  by  accepting  this  Mr.  Courthope's 
invitation?"  she  mused.  "He  knows 
that  the  man  is  always  pestering  me 
with  his  attentions.  Still,  if  I  refuse, 
I  shall  have  to  go  home,  and  sup  alone. 
Of  course,  I  shall  wait  here  until  Harry 


appears.  It  was  silly  of  him  to  accept. 
He  will  not  enjoy  seeing  another  man 
making  love  to  me." 

She  drew  Sir  Harry's  miniature  from 
her  heart,  looked  into  his  great,  honest 
eyes,  and  smiled.  "To  think  I'm  as 
much  in  love  with  him  as  the  first  day 
we  met!  How  tired  I  am  of  this  life, 
although  it  is  my  last  night  of  it!  Bo- 
hemia has  dealt  very  generously  with 
us;  but  we  have  had  enough  of  it.  I 
want  to  help  Harry  rebuild  Fontenoy, 
bring  up  Babs  in  her  proper  sphere, 
and  forget — bohemia.  Once  we  give 
up  *The  Halls,'  there  must  be  no  more 
bohemia.  Yes,  I  think  we  have  both 
had  enough  of  *The  Halls,'  and  more 
than  enough  of  Mr.  Courthope.  Now 
for  him.  I  wish  Harry  had  not  ac- 
cepted such  an  invitation  from  a  man 
whom  I  cordially  dislike." 
She  hastily  scribbled  a  line: 
*'  Let  me  know  when  Mr.  Vavasour  arrives, 
and  I  will  join  you." 

**  Take  that  down  to  Mr.  Courthope," 
she  said  to  her  "dresser." 

The  "dresser"  reached  the  stage- 
door  just  as  Sir  Harry  arrived. 

Courthope  tore  open  the  note.  "Mr. 
Vavasour,  I  think?"  he  said,  turning  to 
Sir  Harry. 

With  an  inaudible  chuckle.  Sir 
Harry  bowed.  Courthope  had  been 
yarning  to  him  about  lions  all  the  after- 
noon. 

"Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night?" 
asked  Courthope.  "I  have  asked  Ma- 
dame Serao  to  join  us." 

"Madame  Serao!" 

"Yes,  you  know  her,  of  course? 
That  was  why  I  thought  of  asking 
you." 

"And  she  consents?" 

"Yes.     Why  not?" 

"She  is  not  in  the  habit — "  Sir  Harry 
began,  hastily.  Then,  he  checked  him- 
self as  Courthope  grinned  with  satis- 
faction. 

"I  know,  but  here  is  her  note,'* 
Courthope  said. 

Sir  Harry's  countenance  cleared. 
He  saw  that  Courthope  had  noticed 
his  intimacy  with  "Madame  Serao," 
and  had  taken  advantage  of  it.  But 
what  was  his  object?     Was  he  in  love 
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with  Letty?  Never  mind,  he  would 
soon  find  out.  If  Courthope  wished 
to  make  him  jealous,  he  was  a  fool. 
Letty  would  explain,  later. 

Letty  came  down,  dark-eyed,  radiant, 
the  loveUest  woman  in  London.  She 
had  the  faculty  of  putting  off  "The 
Music  Hall"  directly  she  escaped  from 
it,  and  was  simply  the  great  lady. 
Courthope,  as  she  bowed  to  him  some- 
what distantly,  was  full  of  dehght  at 
the  success  of  his  stratagem.  **Can 
we  all  squeeze  into  my  coupé?"  she 
said,  doubtfully.  "Good  evening,  Mr. 
Vavasour." 

Sir  Harry  bowed,  formally.  "Wish 
he  wouldn*t  treat  her  as  if  she  were  in 
his  own  set,"  murmtired  Courthope. 
"You  can't  be  familiar  with  a  woman 
who  gives  herself  such  airs.  She  apes 
the  grand  manner  perfectly.  Hadn't 
we  better  aU  get  into  my  brougham?" 
he  suggested. 

"Thanks,"  said  "Madame  Serao." 
She  told  her  coachman  to  follow  Mr. 
Courthope's  carriage,  and  wait.  Then, 
she  got  in,  and  motioned  to  Courthope 
to  sit  beside  her.  "It  will  serve  Harry 
right,"  she  thought,  "for  accepting  an 
invitation  of  this  kind  without  con- 
sulting me.  The  man  has  pestered  me 
with  his  abominable  attentions  for  the 
last  three  months.  It  is  time  that  he 
discontinued  them  for  good  and  all." 

Sir  Harry  was  unruffled.  "It's  a 
queer  business,  but  she  will  tell  me  all 
about  it,"  he  mused,  "when  we  get 
home.  Courthope  thinks  we're  only 
friends.  The  beggar's  so  cocky  at 
getting  her  to  sup  with  us,  that  I'm 
not  going  to  tmdeceive  him  just  yet. 
If  he  isn't  careful,  he  may  wish  he 
hadn't  thought  of  this  ingenious  little 
dodge.  It  may  not  work  out  in  quite 
the  way  he  expects." 

Courthope's  rooms  were  perhaps  a 
trifle  too  florid  to  please  a  puritanic 
taste.  He  himself  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  this,  and  accoimted  for  it  by 
his  life  in  South  Africa.  "One  loses 
touch  there,"  he  said,  "with  good  taste. 
It  takes  a  man  a  year  or  two  to  get  into 
the  correct  attitude."  Letty  thought 
it  would  take  Courthope  more  than  a 
year  or  two,  although  he  made  an  ad- 


mirable  host.  The  supper  was  served 
to  perfection  by  his  man,  who  waited 
deft-handed,  shod  with  the  slippers  of 
silence.  After  bringing  coffee  and 
Uqueurs  and  cigars,  the  man  withdrew, 
and  there  ensued  a  momentary  pause. 

"You  smoke,  Madame  Serao?"  asked 
Courthope,  pushing  a  box  of  perfumed 
cigarettes  toward  her. 

It  seemed  to  Letty  a  punishment  for 
being  in  bohemia,  to  assume  that  she 
smoked.  Besides,  it  implied  so  many 
other  things. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid.  All  the 
women  in  good  society  do,"  said 
Courthope,  mistaking  her  attitude, 
and  anxious  to  show  his  knowledge  of 
"good  society." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Letty,  coldly; 
"I  fear  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  I 
cannot  aspire  to  imitate  good  society. 
It  is  so — so  far  above  me." 

Courthope  looked  significantly  at 
Sir  Harry.  "Indeed!  indeed!  I 
should  have  thought  " — he  passed  the 
liqueurs  to  Sir  Harry  as  he  spoke — 
"from  your  manner  that  you  were  in 
constant  touch  with  it." 

Letty  rose,  as  if  tired.  She  had  not 
come  there  to  discuss  her  manner  with 
Courthope.  "Perhaps  you  will  see  me 
to  my  carriage,  Mr.  Vavasour!  It  is 
late,  and  I  am  tired.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Courthope.  At  some  futtire  time,  I 
shall  hope  to  have  the  pleastire  of  re- 
turning your  hospitaUty." 

Courthope  got  up,  and  lounged  in- 
solently toward  the  fireplace.  "Ah, 
yes,  thanks.  But,  before  you  go,  there 
is  one  little  thing  I  wanted  to  say." 

Sir  Harry  also  rose.  "I  don't  think 
I  would  say  it  in  that  way,  if  I  were 
you,"  he  suggested,  with  a  touch  of 
anger  in  his  voice. 

"Why  not — Fontenoy  ?"  asked  Court- 
hope,  quietly,  and  awaited  the  effect 
of  his  carefully  thrown  bomb.  Neither 
"Madame  Serao"  nor  "Vavasour" 
seemed  surprised. 

"You  see,  it's  no  good."  Courthope 
turned  with  a  grin  to  Letty.  "I  spotted 
him  this  evening,  and  I  knew  you  would 
not  accept  my  invitation  without  him. 
Then,  he  came  up  just  at  the  right  mo- 
noLcnt,  and  I  bagged  you  both.     Good 
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night,  Fontenoy.  Sorry  to  turn  you 
out,  but  you'd  better  go.  I  want  to 
talk  over  this  little  matter  with  Ma- 
dame Serao — alone!" 

There  was  a  dangerous  glint  in  Sir 
Harry's  blue  eyes,  as  he  moved  nearer 
to  the  fireplace. 

Courthope  rang  the  bell.  "Order 
my  carriage  for  Sir  Harry  Fontenoy," 
he  said  to  the  servant. 

Sir  Harry's  fist  shot  out;  Courthope 
went  down  like  a  bullock.  The  im- 
passive valet  waited  at  the  door,  as 
Courthope  struggled  up  on  one  elbow. 

**I  give  you  one  more  chance," 
hissed  Courthope.  '*  Leave  the  house 
at  once,  or  to-morrow  I  go  down  to 
Fontenoy,  and  call  on  your  mother, 
you — you  pauper,  music-hall  aristo- 
crat." 

"Thanks,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "Fd 
put  a  bit  of  raw  beefsteak  on  that  eye 
if  I  were  you,  Courthope.  You'll 
want  it — badly."  He  turned  to  Letty, 
and  offered  her  his  arm. 

"You'll  not  let  him  take  you  away 
till  you've  heard  what  I  have  to  say," 
sneered  Courthope.  "He  can't  hope  to 
marry  you." 

"That  is  a  matter  which  scarcely 
needs  discussion,"  said  Letty,  haugh- 
tily.    "Come,  Harry." 

"True  enough,"  said  Sir  Harry. 
"Fact  is,  Courthope,  you'll  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  we  are  already 
married."  He  turned  to  the  valet. 
"Lady  Fontenoy 's  carriage.  If  you're 
not  satisfied,  Courthope,  get  up,  and 
I'll  knock  you  down  again.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  you'd  better  stay  where 
you  are,  and  take  my  tip  about  the 
beefsteak." 

When  they  reached  the  carriage, 
Letty  nestled  closely  up  to  him.  "He 
will  go  down  to  Fontenoy  first  thing 
in  the  morning,"  she  said,  apprehen- 
sively. "He  can  easily  get  a  chemist 
to  paint  his  eye  for  him." 

"Never  mind  if  he  does,  I  don't 
think  any  chemist's  painting  can  come 
up  to  mine.  We'll  take  a  little  later 
train,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "I  should  like 
to  see  him  interviewing  the  mater. 
He'll  keep  her  awake  for  a  bit." 

As  the  carriage  rolled  away,  Coiurt- 


hope  got  up  from  the  rug,  and  looked  at 
his  disfigured  optic  in  the  glass.  "Get 
me  a  piece  of  raw  beefsteak,  and  don't 
stand  staring  there,  you  fool,"  he  said 
to  the  returning  valet.  "Where's  the 
railway  guide?" 

The  unmoved  valet  brought  him  a 
small  piece  of  beefsteak  on  a  large 
plate,  and  a  railway  guide. 

"Of  course,  they're  not  married,*' 
muttered  Courthope,  hastily  turning 
over  the  leaves;  "that's  all  brag.  I'll 
go  down  by  the  nine-o'clock  train  to 
Fontenoy,  and  tell  the  old  lady  every- 
thing. Then,  her  precious  bully  of  a 
son  will  have  to  return  to  her.  I 
fancy  Madame  Serao  will  soon  be  sick 
of  him." 

The  valet  silently  approached  the 
table.     He  coughed,  deprecatingly. 

"What  do  you  want?"  asked  Court- 
hope. 

"I  beg  to  resign,  sir." 

"Resign!  Stuff!  Nonsense!  What 
for?" 

"I  have  my  feelings,  sir,"  declared 
the  valet.  "I  was  once  with  a  dook;  I 
owe  it  to  myself  and  the  haristocracy 
to  leave." 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  growled  Court- 
hope. 

"After  you,  sir,"  said  the  valet, 
with  a  polite  bow. 

Ill 

JuDKiNS  regarded  Courthope's  card 
with  suspicion.  "Her  ladyship's  in 
bed,"  he  remarked,  with  an  air  of 
finality.    "We  don't  get  up  till  eleven." 

"*We  don't  get  up  till  eleven'! 
Why,  you  look  as  if  you  never  went  to 
bed  at  all,"  retorted  Courthope. 

"I  ain't  up  officially  till  my  liv'ry's 
on,  and  I  don't  put  on  my  Uv'ry  till 
eleven,"  said  Judkins,  surlily.  "You 
can't  see  the  ruins  till  eleven." 

"Ruins!  I  want  to  see  her  lady- 
ship." Courthope  seemed  to  think  it 
was  the  same  thing. 

"If  you'll  just  stroll  round  till  I've 
got  into  my  liv'ry,"  said  Judkins, 
"I'll  take  your  card  up.  Officially,  I 
ain't  here  at  all;  but  you  make  it  worth 
my  while,  and  I'll  just  risk  it." 
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Cotirthope  deftly  insinuated  a  sov- 
ereign into  Judkins's  supple  palm. 
"All  right.  I  didn't  know  you'd  a 
fixed  hour  for  exhibiting  the — the 
curiosities  of  the  place,  or  I'd  have 
come  later.  But  my  business  is  tirgent. 
Ill  stroll  rotmd  the  ramparts  while 
you're  gone.  The  flyman  was  telling 
me  about  a  ctmous  bird  you  have 
here." 

Judkins  became  more  respectful. 
**He  ain't  curious;  it's  hislangwige," 
he  said,  gradually  tmbending  to  the 
gracious  influence  of  so  mtmificent  a 
tip.  "Here's  my  key,  sir.  You'll 
find  the  tooth-extractor  in  the  shed." 

"  Tooth-extractor  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  tooth-extractor.  Our 
fam'ly  used  it  in  the  old  days  when 
people  came  bothering  us.  Some- 
times— "  he  glanced  significantly  at  his 
premature  visitor — "sometimes  I  wish 
we  were  back  in  the  good  old  times." 

"Ah,  yes!  dare  say  you  do. 
These  are  quite  good  enough  for  me." 
Courthope  took  the  keys,  and  Ughted  a 
cigar.  "Now  for  the  jackdaw.  Come 
and  fetch  me  when  you're  officially 
ready." 

He  strolled  around  the  ruins,  and 
amused  himself,  when  he  came  out  on 
the  ramparts,  by  flinging  pebbles  at 
the  jackdaw.  At  first,  that  venerable 
bird  only  winked,  then  suddenly  opened 
his  beak,  and  let  fly  a  volley  of  rustic 
profanity  which  astounded  even  so 
hardened  a  being  as  Courthope. 

Courthope  cUmbed  up  the  ram- 
parts, and  discovered  that  the  vi- 
tuperative bird  was  tied  to  a  loose 
brick  by  a  string.  "For  two  pins," 
he  said,  vindictively,  "  I'd  wring  your 
neck." 

The  jackdaw  again  repeated  his  im- 
pressions concerning  Courthope.  They 
were  wholly  tmfavorable. 

Sttmg  by  these  unprovoked  insults, 
Courthope  made  a  sudden  spring, 
caught  his  foot  in  a  crevice,  and  tried 
to  seize  the  wily  bird. 

The  jackdaw  made  one  thrust  with 
a  bill  which  patient  rubbing  on  the 
brick  had  rendered  razor-like  in  its 
sharpness.  Courthope  missed  his  aim 
and  footing,  and  btunped  down  to  the 


foot  of  the  ramparts,  severely  damag- 
ing his  clothes  in  the  process.  His 
anger  was  not  appeased  to  hear  Jud- 
kins chuckUng  behind  him. 

"I  keeps  the  stones  loose  in  case 
some  one  tries  to  steal  him,"  Judkins 
explained.  "  'Tain't  the  first  time 
he's  held  the  fort;  and  'twon't  be  the 
last,  neither." 

He  dexterously  dusted  Cotuthope, 
and  set  him  on  his  feet  again.  "If 
it's  pianos  or  sewing-machines  or 
fam'ly  Bibles  to  sell,  her  ladyship  won't 
see  you,"  he  explained.  "  If  it's  really 
about  Sir  Harry,  you're  to  come  along 
o   me. 

"Confound  it  I"  Courthope  wrath- 
fully  shouted.  "  Do  I  look  like  a  man 
who  seUs  pianos  and  sewing-ma- 
chines? This  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  I'd  think  of  bringing  a  Bible 
to." 

"You  did  look  Uke  it — afore  I 
brushed  you,"  retorted  Judkins. 
"You're  sure  this  sov'rin's  a  good 
tm?"  He  suspiciously  tested  the  coin 
with  his  teeth.  "It  don't  seem  'ard 
enough." 

"Why,  it's  as  hard  as  your  skull," 
Courthope  declared,  his  good-humor 
suddenly  returning. 

"Game  whoam  to  mother,"  jeered 
the  jackdaw,  hopping  upon  his  brick; 
then,  collecting  himself  for  a  final  and 
cumulative  effort,  he  said,  in  the  frank- 
est, most  unbowdlerized  terms,  what 
he  thought  of  Courthope. 

"Who  taught  him  all  that?"  asked 
Courthope,  admiringly.  "Yotir  mis- 
tress?" 

Judkins,  disdaining  any  reply  to  this 
infamous  insinuation,  led  the  way  in 
silence. 

For  once.  Lady  Fontenoy  had  got  up, 
and  was  already  attired  in  the  black 
silk.  She  received  Courthope  in  semi- 
state.  "  You  needn't  go,  Judkins,"  she 
said,  after  one  comprehensive  glance 
at  Courthope.  "The — the  gentleman 
will  not  stay  long." 

Courthope  felt  that  this  was  not  a 
very  promising  beginning. 

"  Now,  sir  " — ^the  old  lady  turned  to 
him,  majestically — "be  kind  enough  to 
explain  the  object  of  this  intrusion.     I 
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hear  that  your  visit  concerns  my  son. 
Does  he  owe  you  any  money?" 

**0h,  no,"  said  Courthope,  indiffer- 
ently. **  I  have  plenty  of  money.  Fine 
old  place  you  have  here;  a  little  moldy 
and  tarnished,  perhaps,  but  there's  an 
air  about  it — ^blue  blood  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know." 

**I  don't  know,"  declared  the  old 
lady  ;  **  and,  to  judge  from  your  manner, 
I  shouldn't  think  you  knew,  either. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  unfortunate. 
Poor  but  worthy  parents,  I  presume?  " 

Courthope  flushed,  angrily.  He  al- 
lowed his  parents  five  potmds  a  month 
on  condition  that  they  stayed  in  a 
remote  part  of  South  Africa,  and  never 
claimed  him  for  their  own.  **  I  didn't 
come  here  to  discuss  my  parents,"  he 
said.  **A11  the  world  has  heard  of 
your  devotion  to  your  unworthy  son. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  him." 

** Unworthy!  Your  family  is  re- 
cent, I  presume?" 

'•Yes— very." 

'*I  knew  it.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
listen  to  you.  The  very  idea  is  pre- 
posterous." 

"Eh?  What?"  exclaimed  the 
amazed  Courthope.  ''Can't  Hsten  to 
me,  when  I've  come  all  this  way  to  tell 
you  something  important?" 

The  old  lady  rose  in  indignant  maj- 
esty. **No,  sir,  of  course  I  cannot 
listen  to  you.  A  Fontenoy  can  only 
be  criticized  by  a  Fontenoy — not  by  a 
— a  mushroom." 

In  the  face  of  this  amazing  arro- 
gance— ^this  muddle  -  headed  medie- 
valism— Courthope  made  an  effort  to 
recover  his  self-possession.  **  You  sur- 
prise me  almost  as  much  as  your  won- 
derful bird,"  he  said,  smilingly.  **I 
came  here  to  do  you  a  good  turn, 
Lady  Fontenoy." 

**You!  Thank  you,  but  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  'good  turns' 
frotn  strangers.     I  refer  you  to " 

**Sir  Harry?"  sneered  Courthope. 

"No,  sir;  the  jackdaw  on  the  ram- 
parts. I  know  enough  of  him  to  be 
aware  that  he  can  express  my  feelings 
with  regard  to  you  in  language  which 
my  rank,  unhappily,  precludes  me  from 
using.     Judkins,  the  door." 


Courthope  took  up  his  hat.  "So 
sorry  your  rank  prevents  you  from 
listening  to  me,"  he  remarked,  non- 
chalantly. "I  came  down  to  warn 
you  that  your  son  is  misconducting 
himself  in  London." 

"Sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  thrill- 
ing hauteur,  "even  your  parvenu 
ignorance  should  not  have  blinded  you 
to  the  fact  that  a  Fontenoy  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  can  only  be  criti- 
cized by  his  peers." 

"Well,  you  see,  unfortunately,  I'm 
not  a  peer."  Courthope  attempted  a 
sneer,  which  failed,  signally. 

"The  misfortune  would  be  that  of 
your  fellow-peers.     Door,  Judkins!" 

"One  moment.  Lady  Fontenoy, 
Your  son  has  been  making  money  on 
the  music-hall  stage.  A  Fontenoy 
exhibiting  himself  as  a  hired  buffoon 
on  the  music-hall  stage!  Think  of  the 
disgrace!" 

"Disgrace!"  The  old  lady  thrust 
her  head  forward  with  a  movement 
strongly  resembling  the  jackdaw's. 
"Disgrace!  When  a  Fontenoy  takes 
to  the  stage,  sir,  I  would  have  you 
know  that  he  sets  the  fashion.  There 
is  no  question  of  disgrace." 

"  But  there's  a — a  lady  in  the  case." 
Courthope  paused  to  allow  his  in- 
famous meaning  to  sink  into  the  old 
lady's  mind. 

"Well,  sir?" 

"Oh,  that's  all.  I  see  you're  not 
surprised.  He  is  very  blue-blooded, 
after  all,  isn't  he?" 

"Where  did  you  say  you  come 
from?"  asked  Lady  Fontenoy,  with 
imexpected  amiability. 

"South  Africa." 

"Ah,  I  thought  so — from  your 
manner — or  the  want  of  it.  Were 
you  resident  in  Europe  you  would,  of 
necessity,  be  aware  that  in  a  semi- 
royal  house  like  ours,  we  have  certain 
traditions  which  we  live  up  to." 

"I  wouldn't  say  up,'*  replied  Court- 
hope. 

"That's  your  bourgeois  view  of 
things.     Judkins,  the  door!" 

"  One  moment.  '  '  Courthope  bowed, 
deprecatingly.  "  He  says  he's  married 
to  her — a  music-hall  singer  !    Married  !  '  ' 
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"WeU?" 

'*For  an  old  family  like  yours  to 
mix  its  blue  blood  with  the  muddy 
tide  of  a  daughter  of  the  people  must 
be  somewhat  of  a  shock." 

"Must  it!  You  are  evidently  un- 
aware that  we  ennoble  those  with 
whom  we  ally  ourselves.  Did  he  say 
he  was  married  to  her?*' 

"He  did;  and  ordered  'Lady  Fon- 
tenoy's  carriage.'  They  supped  with 
me  last  night." 

**  Ah,  yes;  we  have  the  royal  manner, 
too.  It  isn't  the  first  time  a  Fontenoy 
has  lied  to  save  a  woman's  honor," 
declared  the  old  lady.  She  came 
down  from  her  chair,  which  was  on  a 
sort  of  dais,  and  approached  Court- 
hope,  scrutinizingly.  "This  was  at  a 
supper,  you  say?" 

"Yes— last  night." 

The  old  lady,  who  had  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  beak,  of  an  eagle,  looked 
him  squarely  in  the  face.  "Did  any- 
thing happen  to  you  at  the  supper?" 

"Any — thing!"  stammered  Court- 
hope. 

"Yes;  your  eyes — ^forgive  me  for  be- 
ing personal  " — her  manner  was  sweetly 
soUcitous — "don't  quite  match." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  way  they  have  in  South 
Africa — ^the — the  climate,"  Courthope 
hastily  explained. 

"Indeed!  It  seems  to  me  more  re- 
cent. I  should  have  thought,  if  you 
had  asked  my  opinion,  that  their  sud- 
den disparity  in  size  began  last  night." 

"But  I  didn't " 

"No,  I  know  you  didn't.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see  this  telegram?" 
The  old  lady  thrust  it  suddenly  tmder 
the  bewildered  Courthope's  nose. 
"Read  it  out.  There!  Take  it!  Read 
it  out,  man,  if  you  know  how  to  read." 

Courthope  took  it. 

"'Amusing  scoundrel  named  Courthope 
coming  to  call  on  you.  Don't  believe  him. 
Noblesse  oblige.  ShaU  be  with  you  in  an 
hour. 

"  •  Harry.'  " 

"  You  understand?  Perhaps  you  do 
not  care  to  meet  my  son?  He  might 
find  it  incumbent  to  do  away  with 
your  inequality  of  vision.  He  has 
been  well  trained." 


"  Looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  brazen 
it  out.  BeUeve  me,  Lady  Fontenoy,  I 
don't  know  which  has  charmed  me 
more — the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  or 
the  making  the  acquaintance  of  your 
invaluable  bird.     Au  revoir.*' 

"I  trust  not." 

Courthope  bowed  low.  "Madame, 
did  my  blood  match  yours,  I  should  as- 
pire to  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  as 
an  equal." 

"Sir,"  bowed  the  old  lady,  "as  it 
is  impossible  even  to  imagine  so  re- 
mote a  contingency,.  I  am  afraid  that 
you  must  content  yotirself  with  the 
society  of  the  jackdaw." 

"Thanks,  no,"  said  Courthope,  lan- 
guidly. "Like  your  own,  his  retorts 
are  too  pointed." 

"I  shall  not  detain  you,  lest  they 
should  become  sharper  still.  Door, 
Judkins." 

Judkins  moved  to  the  door.  As  he 
did  so,  there  was  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps along  the  old  stone  passage. 
"Where's  gwan'ma?"  asked  a  childish 
treble. 

"Here,"  said  Sir  Harry.  "You  go 
first,  Babs,  and  kiss  her  hand.  Don't 
be  frightened." 

"Fwitened!"  The  little  maid's  pa- 
trician head  went  up  with  the  grace 
of  a  thoroughbred's.  "Fwitened, 
daddy!" 

She  walked  into  the  room,  her  large, 
fearless,  innocent  eyes  searching  for 
Lady  Fontenoy.  Then,  she  approached 
the  amazed  old  lady.  "Gwan'ma,  I 
have  come  to  kiss  your  hand." 

The  old  lady's  eyes  nearly  started 
from  their  sockets.  "'Gran 'ma!'  Who 
are  you,  child?  Quick!  Who  are 
you?" 

The  little  maid  drew  herself  up  still 
more  proudly,  as  a  sunbeam  danced 
through  the  dusty  window,  and  played 
upon  her  golden  head.  "I  am  Lady 
Bawbawa  de  Montalon  Fontenoy, 
gwan'ma,"  she  said,  gravely.  "  I  have 
come  to  kiss  your  hand." 

The  old  lady  bent  down,  extended 
her  hand,  caught  the  dainty  Uttle  fig- 
ure in  her  arms,  and  snatched  it  to  her 
starved  old  heart. 

"Babs,  present  your  mother  to  the 
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Dowager  Lady  Pontenoy,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  gravely. 

Courthope  hesitated  a  moment.  All 
that  was  best  in  him  came  to  the  front, 
and  struggled  for  utterance.  **  Fonte- 
noy,  I  beg  you  and  your  wife  to  accept 
my  sincerest  apologies.  I — I  am 
ashamed." 

As  he  stumbled  out  of  the  room,  the 
old  lady,  all  her  pride  of  race  forgotten, 
still  caressed  the  child.  Then,  she 
moved  swiftly  to  the  door. 

*'  Not  a  word  for  us,  mother?  Where 
are  you  going?"  asked  Sir  Harry. 

The  old  lady  nearly  stumbled  in  her 
haste.  *'  Yes,  yes,  it's  all  right,  Harry. 
It's  all  right.  rU  talk  to  your  wife, 
presently.  I'm  going  to  show  the 
child  to  the  jackdaw." 


Babs  struggled  down  to  the  floor. 
"But,  gwan'ma,  there's  Binks." 

"Binks!"  said  the  old  lady,  halting 
on  the  threshold.  "Binks!  What  is 
a  Binbs?" 

"  Binks,"  declared  the  golden-haired 
mite,  taking  the  grotesque,  shambling 
old  door-keeper  by  the  hand,  "Binks 
is  my  oldest  fwend!  Binks,  this  is 
gwan'ma — gwan'ma,  this  is  Binks." 

"  Proud  to  meet  your  ladyship,"  said 
Binks,  extending  a  horny  paw. 

Lady  Fontenoy  shook  it,  graciously. 
"  I  am  charmed  to  know  a  friend  of  my 
granddaughter's,"  she  said,  with  regsd 
condescension. 

"Yes,  gwan'ma,"  piped  Babs;  "I 
knew  you  and  Binkie  would  love  each 
other!" 


UNDERSONGS 

T  N  Summer  didst  thou  never  dream  alone 

•^     Beside  some  woodland  stream  that  crept  o'er  stone 

And  shoal  and  root  in  tinkling  waterfalls. 

While  from  a  meadow  came  the  far-off  calls 

Of  piping  birds  across  the  wind-blown  flowers. 

And  deep-toned  bees  droned  down  the  lazy  hours? 

There,  buried  'neath  the  daisies'  waving  heads, 
Deep  in  the  clover's  spangled  whites  and  reds, 
Didst  thou  ne'er  read  some  poet's  golden  page, 
Mellow  and  pensive  with  the  dust  of  age, 
Till  woodland  bird  and  bee  and  tinkling  brook 
Blent  with  the  music  of  the  poet's  book? 

And  hast  thou  turned  to  that  same  page  again, 

When  Earth  had  lost  the  old,  familiar  strain 

Of  mingling  stream  and  noonday  bee  and  bird, 

And  in  regretful  undei  songs  still  heard 

The  droning  wings  and  mellow-fluted  notes 

In  lingering  echoes  from  those  silent  throats? 

And  hast  thou  ne'er  still  heard  the  murmuring  stream 

Creep  thro*  the  music  of  the  poet's  dream? 

Arthur  Stringer. 


"P  LSIE— I  don't  believe  in  falling  in  love. 
■*— '     Hblbn — Who  is  the  millionaire? 
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By   Martha  Fishel 


FELIX  DARRELL,  patron  of 
the  arts,  rich  and  suflRciently 
young,  looked  about  the  studio 
of  his  bachelor  suite,  his  eyes  veiled 
in  reverie. 

"That  bit  of  tapestry  is  hung  di- 
vinely— her  suggestion.  These  rooms 
prove  her  taste  to  be  perfect.  Who 
but  she  would  have  placed  this  brass 
jug  so  that  it  catches  the  light,  making 
it  the  same  glowing  yellow  as  the 
jonquils  filling  it?  Who,  indeed,  but 
Kate,  would  have  dared  put  the 
dancing  nymph  cheek  by  jowl  with 
that  dreaming  monk?  By  Jove,  his 
expression  under  his  cowl  seems  al- 
ready softened  at  the  nearness  of  her 
inviting  eyes!" 

He  laughed  softly  at  the  idea. 

"Dear  Kate! — a  mixture  of  Puritan 
and  pagan.  The  pagan  within  you 
was  dominant  the  day  you  lifted  the 
monk,  your  eyes  full  of  daring;  but 
to-night  the  Puritan  is  at  hand,  and, 
though  you  love  me,  you  have  said 
you  will  marry  Archer." 

No  shadow  of  disappointment  or 
chagrin  was  in  his  face.  He  was 
rather  amused  than  otherwise,  as 
he  puSed  rings  of  smoke  into  the 
air. 

"It  was  like  her  spirit  and  daring 
to  ask  me  to  dine  to-night,  giving  no 
hint  of  the  coup  in  store,  and  without 
an  instant's  warning,  annoimce  her 
coming  marriage  with  Archer — ^Archer, 
of  all  men,  her  bon  camarade,  her  silent 
adorer  whom  she  has  not  seen  for  three 
years,  since  he  went  to  build  a  rail- 
road, or  appraise  a  mine,  in  Mexico. 
It  was  like  her,  but  rather  stupefying, 
as  our  last  sitting  in  this  very  room, 
with  her  Aunt  Eustace  dozing  in  the 
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library,  was  one  to  warm  my  heart 
while  it  beats." 

The  amused  mood  passed.  He  rose, 
and  flung  his  cigar  angrily  into  the 
glowing  heart  of  the  fire,  where  it  sent 
up  a  shower  of  sparks. 

"And  I  thought  she  was  almost 
molded  to  my  views!  I  believed  I 
had  influenced  her  into  snapping  her 
fingers  at  the  man-made  marriage 
laws,  for  gods  to  break — shackles  well 
enough  for  the  herd,  as  some  form  of 
religion  is  their  necessity;  but  for  our- 
selves I  pleaded  the  tmion  whose 
evasive  charm  lay  in  its  absolute 
freedom." 

He  pushed  back  the  thick  hair, 
now  just  touched  with  gray,  from  his 
moist  temples.  "  I've  failed,"  he  said, 
aloud,  in  bitter  chagrin. 

He  knew  his  influence  over  her  sen- 
suous nature  had  been  as  heady  and 
illusory  as  the  first  days  of  early 
Spring,  when  the  earth  trembles  and 
quickens  with  the  knowledge  of 
young  life.  But  he  had  hoped  it  had 
sunk  deeper,  to  the  roots  and  fibers  of 
her  being.  And  she  was  going  to 
marry  Archer!  This  was  her  answer 
to  him. 

He  realized  now  what  the  appeal 
in  her  eyes  had  meant,  at  their  last 
meeting — her  silence,  as  he  kissed  her 
into  a  seeming  submission.  She  feared 
herself — feared  the  feeling  that  threat- 
ened domination,  feared  the  moment 
of  fulfilment  that  seemed  almost  upon 
her.  In  that  fear,  a  resolve  was  bom. 
She  tore  his  influence  from  her  as  an 
unclean  garment.  And  so— she  was 
going  to  marry  Archer. 

"She  shall  not  marry  him!  I  can't 
lose    her.     She'll     marry    tne.     Mrs. 
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Grundy  has  me  on  her  bodkin.  On 
her  head  be  it,  if  the  steel  chafes  my 
flesh.  At  any  rate,  Kate  knows  my 
views,  and,  if  I  fall  short  of  the  stereo- 
typed measure,  she  must  meet  it  with- 
out flinching." 

He  turned  from  the  fire,  with  the  air 
of  a  student  whose  solution  of  a  puz- 
zling problem  is  within  his  grasp,  and, 
taking  up  a  pen,  wrote  these  lines: 

There  were  two  roads  to  love.  The  prim- 
rose path  was  my  choosing,  but  your  eyes 
are  tvimed  to  the  stony,  up-hill  way.  So  be 
it.  We'll  tread  it  together.  To-morrow,  I 
shall  go  and  claim  you. 

When  the  note  was  taken  to  the 
post  by  his  man,  Darrell  once  more 
settled  himself  deeply  in  his  chair, 
smoking  and  thinking  far  into  the 
night,  an  inscrutable  smile  upon  his 
lips. 

He  turned  into  West  Eleventh 
street  the  next  afternoon,  meeting 
Kate's  maid,  who  carried  an  armful  of 
letters. 

"Miss  Hale  is  at  home,  Margaret?" 

**  Miss  Hale  was  married  at  noon  to- 
day, sir,  quite  privately.  I  am  mail- 
ing the  announcement  cards.  She 
sails  to-night  for  England." 


II 


Three  weeks  later,  the  sun  was  striv- 
ing to  penetrate  the  gray  mist  that  lay 
over  London,  and  was  peering,  with 
stealthy  eyes,  into  a  hansom  rolling 
along  Piccadilly. 

Under  cover  of  the  hansom's  apron, 
Laurence  Archer  held  his  wife's  hand, 
from  which  he  had  slipped  the  glove. 
Kate's  eyes  were  ruminative. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"That  I'm  a  wonderful  woman  to 
feel  as  tolerant  to  you  as  I  do  this 
morning,  after  your  confession  of  last 
night.  Are  you  glad  or  sorry,  Larry, 
that  you  didn't  marry  an  ingénue, 
whose  life  had  been  bounded  by  church 
sociables  ?  But  don 't  speak.  The  cur- 
tain's  fallen,  my  dear  boy,  on  your 
checkered  past,  as  the  novelists  say; 
so,  no  more  of  it.  But  I'm  very  glad 
we  had  our  talk." 

"And  why?     Tell  me,   Kate,   why 


you  questiorfed  me  so  unmercifully 
about — well,  about  those  days  of  folly 
— before  I  loved  you?" 

"  Perhaps,  I  wanted  to  have  a  Phari- 
saical pleasure  in  the  contrast  between 
us;  or,  perhaps,  I  wanted  to  keep  it 
bottled  as  a  balm  to  soothe  me  in 
thinking  of  my  own  peccadillos;  who 
knows?" 

They  looked  at  each  other,  his  eyes 
vaguely  troubled,  hers  with  two  ex- 
cited points  of  light  in  their  depths; 
then,  they  both  laughed. 

"Ah,  no,  Kate!  not  the  last,  I'm 
sure.  Thank  God,  women  like  you  are 
spared  the  experiences  of  the  young 
male  before  he  is  dubbed  a  man  among 
his  fellows." 

"Oh,  you  men!"  said  Kate,  the 
words  coming  quickly.  "You  soothe 
yourselves,  as  an  excuse  for  your  li- 
cense, with  a  worn-out  sophistry,  but 
while  you  are  in  the  thrall  of  the  flesh, 
what  of  the  woman  you  pursue?  Is 
she  passive  always?" 

"A  man  worships,  and  keeps  as  a 
marvelous  memory,  the  woman  who 
cannot  be  tempted.    Good  women " 

"Oh,  no,  of  course,  good  women  are 
never  tempted!  I  forgot."  Her  tone 
was  almost  harsh,  her  breath  uneven, 
as  she  spoke.  "But  why  go  on?  Lon- 
don is  before  us.  To  talk  of  serious 
things  on  a  morning  like  this  is  much 
the  same  as  playing  Chopin's  Funeral 
March  at  a  wedding.  Just  look  at 
those  lions,  Larry,  crouching  about 
Nelson's  pillar!     They  thrill  me." 

But  he  tightened  his  clasp  of  her 
hand,  and  looked  at  her  as  if  he  would 
read  the  expression  of  her  heart  rather 
than  of  her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Kate?  It  was  all 
so  sudden,  I  can't  believe  you  are  my 
wife.  Did  you  marry  me  because  you 
loved  me?  But  never  mind — ^it  is 
enough  that  you  took  me.  The  rest 
will  come." 

Her  answer  was  to  turn  to  him  with 
glistening  eyes,  her  lips  slightly  trem- 
bling. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  a  year 
sooner?  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me 
then?" 

Before   his  surprised   question   had 
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passed  from  eyes  to  lips,  her  mood  had 
changed. 

"It's  as  well,  as  it  is.  Had  you 
asked  me  then — ^who  can  tell?" 

"  You  were  in  a  strange  mood,  Kate, 
that  night  you  gave  the  dinner,  when 
we,  quite  incidentally,  announced  our 
coming  marriage." 

'* Wasn't  it  funny?"  she  laughed. 
*'  Five  minutes  before  you  told  the 
happy  fact,  you  didn't  know  it  your- 
self. Do  you  remember  my  aunt's 
dazed  expression?" 

Her  lids  closed.  The  memory  of  Felix 
Darrell's  stunned  eyes,  as  they  looked 
then,  was  like  a  finger  pressing  on  her 
heart. 

**Darrell  is  the  one  I  recall  that 
night,"  said  her  husband.  **  That  man 
of  many  affairs  and  few  heart-throbs 
was  completely  feezed.  I  don't  like 
him;  I  never  did.  He  isn't  wholesome. 
I  was  always  sorry  for  your  friendship; 
he  is  so  utteriy  selfish  and  artificial. 
I  recall  a  conversation  of  his  at  the 
club  one  day,  which  gave  me  his  meas- 
ure. He  said,  *  Love,  as  I  read  it,  can- 
not exist  in  a  prosaic  atmosphere.  The 
Venus  de  Milo,  with  a  sore  throat, 
would  be,  to  me,  a  thing  to  fly  from.'  " 

"  Don't  bring  in  FeUx  Darrell's  name! 
He  has  no  part  in  a  London  Spring 
morning.  The  emotions  this  marital 
condition  rouses  are  too  primary  for  a 
man  of  his  leanings.  Stop  the  han- 
som, Larry,  and  buy  me  a  bunch  of  the 
violets  that  poor  little  waif  is  selling." 

As  she  sank  back,  her  face  pressed  to 
the  flowers,  London  faded,  and  her 
mind  brooded  on  each  day  of  the  pre- 
vious months,  with  the  fascination 
which  will  prompt  one  to  peer  over  the 
precipice  narrowly  escaped. 

'*  In  three  weeks  more,"  said  Archer, 
"  we  must  be  back  in  New  York.  Let 
us  revel  in  this  breathing  time,  my 
darling;  let  us  forget  that  directors  of 
mines  and  railroads  exist." 

At  mention  of  their  return,  Kate 
shivered  and  said  nothing. 

Ill 

Darrbll  was  amused  as  he  read  the 
following  paragraph  in  his  paper  one 
May  morning: 


Mrs.  Laurence  Archer  was  at  home  to 
her  friends  yesterday.  After  her  wedding 
journey  in  Europe,  she  looked  radiant. 
Among  those  who  wished  her  happiness 
were^-etc,  etc.,  etc. 

The  reading  infinitely  entertained 
him.  More  than  that,  he  was  flat- 
tered, for  no  bidding  had  come  to  him. 

"She  fears  me.  No  sign — no  card. 
I  am  the  peri  debarred  from  that 
matrimonial  paradise.  But,  ye  gods! 
how  she  must  fear  herself!  " 

He  closed  his  eyes  in  thought.  She 
was  with  him  again  in  spirit.  Again, 
he  felt  her  lips,  her  breath.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  These  rooms,  about 
which  she  had  once  moved  so  familiar- 
ly, sometimes  chaperoned,  sometimes 
daringly  alone,  as  the  moth  hovers 
near  the  flame — were  they  never  to 
know  her  again.? 

He  looked  with  meditative  scrutiny 
from  one  object  to  another;  then,  as 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  dancing  nymph, 
still  wooing  the  monk,  a  flash  light- 
ened his  eyes,  and  a  sure,  slow  smile 
rested  there. 

*'Yes,  she  will  come,"  his  soul  de- 
clared. ''Despite  her  shield  in  the 
shape  of  a  conventional,  prosperous 
civil  engineer,  whose  name  she  bears, 
I  shall  one  day  hold  her  in  my  arms 
again — here.  She  will  listen  then, 
without  doubt  troubling  her  eyes.  She 
will  come  as  a  passionate  queen  might, 
not  as  a  wondering  novice  at  the  door 
of  hfe.  The  strain  in  her  which  made 
her  set  that  nymph  there  will  send  her 
to  me,  when  she  wearies  of  pulseless 
domesticity.  She  didn't  love  Archer; 
she  did  love  me.     I  can  wait." 

IV 

The  months  crawled  by  and  found 
Darrell  still  in  a  questioning  mood 
regarding  Mrs.  Archer.  He  had  been 
able  to  see  her  only  in  the  most  con- 
ventional fashion,  and  with  amused 
eyes  watched  the  clever  manceuvering 
she  planned  and  successfully  carried 
out  to  avoid  a  tête-à-tête.  He  received 
no  card;  therefore,  he  could  not  ven- 
ture to  call. 

**  She  treats  me  as  if  I  were  a  typhoid 
germ.     But,  evidently,  the   antiseptic 
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qualities  of  connubial  bliss  have  not 
been  able  to  rob  me  of  my  terrors," 
he  had  at  first  thought,  cynically 
satisfied. 

But,  when  the  days  deepened  into 
months,  and  there  was  no  sign,  he 
suffered  an  angry  chagrin  that  forced 
him  to  resort  to  excesses  in  order  to 
forget. 

Finally,  he  went  abroad,  but  at  the 
end  of  three  months  returned,  his 
fancy  still  in  the  chains  he  had  tried  to 
break. 

Kate  had  been  married  a  year, 
when  Darrell  became  again  a  part 
of  the  New  York  life;  yet  a  chance 
glimpse  of  her  odd  beauty  in  a  hansom 
flashing  past  had  power  to  make  his 
pulses  quicken. 

**  Won't  she  make  a  sign?  Was  I 
wrong?  She's  not  a  woman  to  thrive 
by  propinquity  alone.  Unless  she 
began  with  love,  she's  the  type  that 
could  grow  to  hate  the  other  in  the 
eternal  duet;  and  she  certainly  didn't 
love  Archer." 

These  thoughts  kept  pace  with  the 
movements  of  his  brush,  as  he  made 
the  most  of  a  late  afternoon  in  early 
April,  to  work  on  a  painting  begun 
almost  a  year  before. 

The  studio  was  silent,  save  for  the 
mellow  tick  of  a  big  clock  in  the  shad- 
ow, and  the  sputtering  of  an  open 
fire  which  sent  a  golden  flood  over  the 
beautiful  room,  and  struck  bronze  and 
orange  lights  from  the  old  furniture 
and  worn  silver. 

The  soimd  of  the  door-knocker 
made  him  look  up  with  irritation. 
He  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  now, 
doubtless,  some  club  friend  was  coming 
to  invite  himself  comfortably  to  dinner. 

**Come,"  he  growled. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  woman 
stood  upon  the  threshold — a  woman 
all  in  white,  with  white  flowers  in  her 
hair,  wreathing  her  pale  face,  from 
which  her  eyes  glowed  startlingly  in- 
tent and  very  bright. 

"Kate!" 

His  brush  fell  to  the  floor,  but,  for  a 
time,  he  could  not  move. 

The  woman  entered,  and  softly,  care- 
fully, closed  the  door. 


"I  am  not  dead,  and  this  is  not  my 
wraith,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  defi- 
ant little  laugh;  and  she  came  nearer, 
pausing  half-way  down  the  room,  where 
twilijp[ht  and  firelight  made  a  mysteri- 
ous frame  for  her. 

"Kate!"  he  said,  again;  and  no-w 
nothing  but  joy  rang  in  the  syllable, 
as  he  held  out  both  hands. 

She  made  no  responsive  movement, 
but  regarded  him  with  a  long,  slow, 
wondering  gaze  that  baffled  him. 

"Won't  you  ask  me  to  sit  down?" 
And,  as  he  listened  to  her  voice  again 
in  that  room,  his  dream  of  months  be- 
came a  reality. 

He  drew  a  big  chair  of  black  oak, 
upholstered  in  worn  Utrecht  velvet, 
close  to  the  fire. 

"  The  saint's  chair,"  said  Kate.  "  Do 
you  remember  how  you  used  to  say 
you  would  one  day  paint  me  in  this 
chair,  with  a  nice  little  halo  about  my 
head?  I'm  afraid  my  coming  here  to- 
day seems  to  crush  even  my  remote 
eligibility  to  a  saintship,  doesn't  it?  " 
And  she  sank  down,  the  folds  of  her 
white,  furry  cloak  falling  in  gracious 
waves  about  her. 

Felix  leaned  on  the  mantel,  and 
looked  at  her.  Her  eyes,  the  tantali^ 
ing  lift  of  her  smiling  mouth,  her  seri- 
ous brow,  puzzled  him.  But  he  felt 
she  had  at  last  slipped  the  leash,  that 
she  had  yielded;  and  yet,  something 
evasive  in  her  presence  held  him  at 
arm's  length.  It  must  be  that  she  was 
torturing  him,  only  to  be  gracious  in 
the  end.  This  was  a  game  sweet  to 
women,  and  played  so  perfectly. 

Despite  her  attempt  to  tear  clefts  in 
the  bulwarks  of  his  selfish  philosophy, 
she  had  at  last  come  back  to  him  in- 
stinctively, irresistibly,  as  he  had 
known  she  would.  He  had  triumphed  ; 
she  had  failed. 

But  in  her  attitude  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  captured;  there  was  rather, 
he  thought,  the  proud  capitulation  of 
one  who  has  fought  a  fair  fight,  and 
who  feels,  even  in  defeat,  the  victor. 

She  looked  about  the  place,  her  eyes 
lingering  on  the  monk  and  nymph. 
Clasping  her  hands  about  her  knees, 
she  leaned  nearer. 
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"Everything  is  the  same  here/'  she 
murmtired.  "  Nothing  is  changed  but 
ourselves." 

She  bridged  the  past  twelve  months 
in  those  words.  She  thus  subtly  in- 
vited him  to  say  all  the  reckless,  pas- 
sionate words  knocking  at  the  door  of 
his  lips. 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  he  said,  un- 
evenly. 

She  ptirposely  misunderstood  him, 
and,  still  studying  him,  moved  a  little 
in  the  chair,  her  white  cheeks  stained 
by  an  excited  glow. 

"You  want  an  explanation  of  my 
coming?  Well,  that  is  easily  given. 
Say  that  a  whim  drove  me  here,  if  you 
like.  I  come  to  this  building  three 
times  a  week — ^to  Ohvia  Berber,  on  the 
floor  below.  She  is  doing  a  miniature 
of  me.  I've  just  had  a  sitting  in  these 
white  clothes.  Then,  too,  if  you  wish 
to  study  cause  and  effect,  Larry  left 
to-day  for  Chicago  on  business.  Now, 
then — Larry,  Chicago,  business" — she 
ticked  them  off  on  her  fingers — "make 
a  practical  trio,  while  a  studio  build- 
ing, myself  in  this  angelic  gown,  and 
you  close  by  with  your  unconquerable, 
defiant  theories,  your  gray  hair,  disap- 
pointed eyes,  old  china  and  firelight, 
go  to  make  up  a  tangle  of  poetry  too 
seductive  to  be  resisted.     Do  you  see  ?  *  * 

"You  wanted  to  come — ^that's 
enough  for  me,"  he  said,  grimly.  "A 
whole  year,  I  have  been  waiting  for 
this." 

The  dusk  was  thick  now,  and  her 
eyes  more  bright  than  before,  as  she 
gently  put  aside  his  hand  which  sought 
hers  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"Have  you?" 

"Yes,  Kate.  I  was  sure  you  would 
come." 

"Were  you?" 

"As  sure  as  that  I  loved  you." 

"You  do  love  me,  then?" 

He  knelt  on  the  low  foot-stool  beside 
her,  and  seized  her  hand  in  a  savage 
way.  Its  coldness  was  startling.  So 
was  her  sudden  movement  as  she 
stepped  past  him  to  the  mantel,  and 
looked  down  at  him  as  he  leaned  against 
the  saint's  chair. 

"Don't  come  any  nearer,"  she  said, 


breathlessly  ;  "  but  tell  me — do  you  love 
me?     Just  tell  me." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  there  was  a 
rigid  quiet  in  the  listening  face.  The 
firelight  leaped  between  them;  the 
clock  ticked  in  the  silence. 

Then,  he  poured  out  his  heart  to 
her.  What  he  said  he  hardly  knew; 
but  it  was  a  wild  avowal  of  love, 
passion,  need — of  past  wretchedness 
and  present  delight  in  her  presence. 
He  launched  forth  his  old,  pagan 
denunciations;  he  declared  Impulse 
the  only  fitting  comrade  for  Love;  he 
spoke  of  her  marriage  as  a  chain  of 
sand,  to  be  blown  away  by  the  simoon 
of  a  resistless  passion. 

At  last,  he  paused,  his  brain  dazed 
by  his  own  onrushing  eloquence, 
which  her  listening,  but  aloof,  atti- 
tude had  brought  forth. 

"And,  when  I  have  given  up  all  for 
you,"  came  from  the  shadows,  "we 
are  to  be  outcasts  together,  cotmting 
the  world  well  lost?  Where  are  we 
to  go — ^to  Tangier?  When  a  man 
runs  off  with  another  man's  wife,  they 
generally  settle  there,  don't  they? 
It's  sunny,  lax,  and  a  long  way  from  all 
newspapers." 

The  bitterness  of  her  voice  made 
him  wince.  She  was  battling  with 
herself;  she  was  suffering. 

"Dear  Kate,"  he  said,  standing  be- 
fore her;  "don't  be  unhappy.  After 
all,  there's  another  way,  you  know." 

"Yes?  "  the  question  was  encourag- 
ing. 

"Why  give  up  anything?  Say  that 
conventionality  is  ugly;  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  giant,  and  we  need  not 
affront  it.  Wouldn't  a  little  discretion 
be  better  than — Tangier?  " 

Her  laugh  rang  out  so  naturally,  so 
sincerely,  that  he  winced.  He  dimly 
saw  her  make  a  backward  movement, 
and  press  the  electric  button.  In  a 
second  they  were  bathed  in  a  white, 
blinding  light.  It  showed  his  face 
pallid  and  wondering.  It  showed  her 
pale,  too,  but  smiling  with  a  mixture 
of  open  amusement  and  mockery. 

"  I  felt  it  !  So— this  was  what  it  all 
meant?  All  your  vaunted  theories 
conclude  that  way,   do  they?      Just 
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the  usual,  banal  game  of  petty  de- 
ceit!" 

She  was  drawing  on  her  long  gloves. 
Darrell  seemed  to  feel  the  sea  beneath 
him.  The  dazed  speculation  of  his 
eyes  must  be  answered. 

"Now,  although  my  brougham  is 
waiting,  and  I  am  due  at  a  dinner," 
she  said,  amiably,  "I'll  tell  you  why 
I  came  to-day.  I  didn't  love  my 
husband  when  I  married  him — that 
you  know.  When  I  felt  myself  grow- 
ing to  love  him,  I  felt  that,  if  I  had 
never  listened  to  you,  I  should  have 
loved  him.  The  happiest  marriage, 
from  the  very  meaning  of  life,  must 
have  something  of  sameness  in  its 
peaceful  rhythm.  I  began  to  fret 
against  it — to  wonder  if  this  sweet 
tranquillity  were  not  stupid,  compared 
with  the  raptures  of  uncertainty,  of 
the  love  unbound  of  which  you  used 
to  talk.  In  fact,  my  memory  was 
poisoned  by  you.  I  could  not  see  the 
charm  of  the  pure  lyric  of  my  life. 
My  imagination  was  haunted  by  your 
words,  as  by  some  sensuous  Eastern 


music.  Did  I  love  you,  I  asked  myself, 
or  was  your  power  over  me  bom  of 
a  woman's  perversity,  the  charm  of 
something  fantastic,  feared  and  not 
understood?  " 

She  paused.  His  dull  eyes  shot 
forth  an  angry  gleam,  as  her  glance 
swept  leisurely  over  him. 

**So,  I  came  to  hear  you  out — to 
know  myself.  No  half -measures!  I 
came  into  the  lion's  mouth,  my  dear 
Felix,  and  I  find  the  lion — toothless." 

She  drew  her  cloak  about  her. 

"How  glad  I  ami  How  free  I  am 
of  you,  forever  I  How  I  love  Larry  this 
very  moment!  As  a  man  with  his 
hand  honestly  against  the  granite 
laws  that  confine  human  passion,  you 
were  dangerous,  but  I  respected  your 
fearlessness.  As  the  smug  sinner  coun- 
seling discretion,  you  are  tiresome." 

She  opened  the  door.  He  shud- 
dered. It  was  the  most  mortifying 
moment  of  his  life. 

"Good-bye,"  she  laughed.  "Be  a 
bold  sinner,  or  a  good  man." 

The  door  closed  softly  behind  her. 


M 


FAIR    AND    DEAR 

^^  TJTOW  fair  thou  art!  how  fair!"     So  the  yoimg  lover 

^  -■"     Praises  each  grace, 
Each  strange,  new  charm  his  joyous  eyes  discover 

In  her  sweet  form  and  face. 

But  happier  far  is  he,  the  gray  old  lover 

Of  many  a  year. 
Who  still  can  say,  when  life's  best  joy  is  over, 

"How  dear  thou  art!  how  dear!" 

Madeline  Bridges. 


9fc 

T^VEN  the  sea  has  its  ups  and  downs. 

^^"\X7'HAT  can  I  take  to  cure  my  kleptomania?** 

^^      "  Don't  take  anything;  then  you'll  soon  be  cured.' 
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THE   PLAINT   OF   A   POETESS 


By   Ethel    M.    Kelley 

T  WROTE  a  poem  of  a  heart, 
•*•     That  yearned  all  unreqtdted; 
I  polished  it  with  all  my  art, 

Reviewed  it,  qtdte  delighted! 
But,  **Ah!"  my  friends  bewailed  apart, 

"Poor  child,  her  life  is  blighted!" 

I  wrote  some  verses  to  a  ghost  ; 

And  then,  in  manner  rougher, 
I  wrote  a  ballad  to  a  most 

Disreputable  duffer! 
And  still  my  friends,  a  mournful  host: 

"Poor  thing,  how  she  must  suffer!" 

And  once  I  wrote  a  sweetheart  song 
(Although  I  never  had  one). 

Alliterative  it  was,  and  long, 
A  bitter  and  a  bad  one! 

"Who  was  the  man?"  the  chorus  strong. 
"He  must  have  been  a  sad  one!" 

A  sonnet  on  betrothal  made 

I  then,  an  effort  bolder; 
In  exigence  of  metre,  laid 

"My  head  upon  his  shoulder." 
"A  fickle  creature,  Fm  afraid. 

How  quickly  she  consoled  her!  " 

A  problem  takes  away  my  breath, 
And  does  not  cease  to  flurry  me 

Till,  like  my  Lady  of  Macbeth, 
I  wring  my  hands,  and  worry  me. 

If  I  should  write  an  ode  to  Death, 
Would  they  prepare  to  bury  me? 

If  anybody  doesn't  know. 

Then  won't  somebody  tell  'em, 

That  all  these  narratives  of  woe 
We  print  and  bind  in  vellum. 

Are  never  just  exactly  so — 
Or  else  we  shouldn't  sell  'em! 


HE — ^I  am  crazy  to  kiss  you! 
Shb — When  I  am  crazy  I'll  let  you. 
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A  WOODLAND  AWAKENING 

A  WHISPER  trepibles  down  the  valley, 
A  stir  awakes  the  drowsy  glen 
To  council  chat  and  mating  rally 
Of  bobolink  and  thrush  and  wren. 

The  yellow-hammer  raps  his  gavel 
Upon  the  hollow  rampick  wood. 

And  sessions  of  the  birds  unravel 
The  silences  of  solitude. 

The  flute  of  lark  and  wild  canary, 
The  eloquence  of  pattering  rain — 

Evangehsts  of  bud  and  berry — 
Recall  the  world  to  joy  again. 

By  miracle  of  sun  and  showers, 

By  exorcism  of  the  dew, 
Unfold  the  dimples  of  the  flowers 

From  glance  of  gold  and  blush  of  blue. 

The  buttercup,  a  child  of  laughter, 
The  treasurer  of  wind  and  wold. 

Follows  the  breeze,  and  scatters  after 
Her  dividends  of  fragrant  gold. 

Patches  of  crowding  bluets  tremble 
Upon  the  breast  of  the  ravine, 

Pleiads  of  turquoise  that  assemble 
And  glimmer  on  a  sky  of  green. 

The  wild  wistaria  and  bramble 
To  ledge  of  flint  and  moss  aspire, 

And  from  the  summit  of  their  ramble. 
Send  back  their  messages  of  fire — 

The  rockets  of  their  falling  flowers. 
Signals  of  white  and  purple  flame, 

To  light  the  triumph  of  the  showers. 
And  give  the  Summer  sim  his  fame. 

A  word  is  spreading,  mad  and  merry; 

A  whisper  deepens  down  the  glen — 
Evangelists  of  bird  and  berry 

Recall  the  world  to  joy  again! 


Aloysius  Coll. 
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By   May   Isabel   Fisk 


SCENE — A  conventional,  but  ra- 
ther over-decorated,  drawing- 
room.  Grand  piano  drawn  con- 
spicuously to  centre  of  floor.  Rows  of 
camp-chairs.  It  is  ten  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  invitation.  The  Hostess, 
a  large  woman,  is  costumed  in  yellow 
satin,  embroidered  in  spangles.  Her 
diamonds  are  many  and  of  large  size. 
She  is  seated  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a 
chair,  struggling  with  a  pair  of  very 
long  gloves.  She  looks  flurried  and 
anxious.  Poor  Relative,  invited  as 
a  *' great  treat,'*  sits  opposite.  Her  ex- 
pression is  timid  and  apprehensive. 
They  are  the  only  occupants  of  the 
room. 

Hostess — No  such  thing,  Maria. 
You  look  all  right.  Plain  black  is 
always  very  genteel.  Nothing  I  like 
so  well  for  evening,  myself.  Just 
keep  your  face  to  the  wall  as  much  as 
you  can,  and  the  worn  places  will 
never  show.  You  can  take  my  ecru 
lace  scarf,  if  you  wish,  and  that  will 
cover  most  of  the  spots.  I  don't 
mean  my  new  scarf — the  one  I  got 
two  years  ago.  It's  a  little  torn,  but 
it  won't  matter — for  you.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
store-room  closet  on  the  third  floor. 
If  you  put  a  chair  on  one  of  the  trunks, 
you  can  easily  reach  it.  Just  wait  a 
minute,  till  I  get  these  gloves  on;  I 
want  you  to  button  them.  I  do  hope 
I  haven't  forgotten  anything.  Baron 
von  Gosheimer  has  promised  to  come. 
I  hpve  told  everybody.  It  would  be 
terrible  if  he  should  disappoint  me. 

Masculine   Voice   from   Above — 

Sarah,   where  the  devil  have  you  put 

my     shirts?     Everything     is     upside 

down  in  my  room,  and  I  can't  find 

III 


them.  I  pulled  every  blessed  thing 
out  of  the  chiffonier  and  wardrobe, 
and  they're  not  there! 

Hostess — Oh,  Henry!  You  must 
hurry — I'm  going  to  use  your  room 
for  the  gentlemen's  dressing-room, 
and  it's  time  now  for  people  to  come. 
You  must  hurry. 

Host  (from  above,  just  aS  front  door 
opens,  admitting  Baron  von  Gos- 
heimer and  two  women  guests) — 
Where  the  devil  are  my  shirts? 

Hostess  (unconscious  of  arrivals) — 
Under  the  bed  in  my  room.     Hurry! 

Host,  in  bath-gown  and  slippers, 
dashes  madly  into  wife's  room,  and 
dives  under  bed  as  women  guests  enter. 
Unable  to  escape,  he  crawls  further  be- 
neath bed.  His  feet  remain  visible. 
Women  guests  discover  them. 

Guests  (in  chorus) — Burglars!  bur- 
glars!    Help!  help! 

Baron  von  Gosheimer,  ascending 
to  the  next  floor,  hears  them  and  hastens 
to  the  rescue. 

Baron — Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies. 
Has  either  of  you  a  poker?  No? 
That  is  to  be  deplored.  (Catches 
Host  by  heels,  and  drags  him  out. 
Tableau.) 

Hostess  (to  Poor  Relative,  giving 
an  extra  tug  at  her  gloves) — There,  it's 
all  burst  out  on  the  side!  That 
stupid  saleslady  said  she  knew  they 
would  be  too  small.  Oh,  dear,  I'm 
that  upset!  And  these  Louis  Qtiinze 
slippers  are  just  murdering  me.  I 
wish  it  were  all  over. 

Enter  Baron  von  Gosheimer  and 
women  guests. 

Hostess — Dear  baron,  how  good  of 
you!  I  was  just  saying,  if  you 
didn't  come  I  should  wish  my  musicale 
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in  Jericho.  And,  now  that  you  are 
here,  I  don't  care  if  any  one  else  comes 
or  not.  {To  women  guests)  How  d'ye 
do?  I  must  apologize  for  Mr.  Smythe 
— he's  been  detained  down-town.  He 
just  telephoned  me.  Hell  be  in, 
later.  Do  sit  down;  it's  just  as  cheap 
as  standing,  I  always  say,  and  it  does 
save  your  feet.  You  ladies  can  find 
seats  over  in  the  corner.  (Detaining 
Baron)  Dear  baron —     {Enter  guests.) 

Guest — So  glad  you  have  a  clear 
evening.  Now,  when  we  gave  our 
affair,  it  poured.  Of  course,  we  had 
a  crowd,  just  the  same.  People  al- 
ways come  to  us,  whether  it  rains  or 
not.  {Takes  a  seat.  Guests  begin  to 
arrive  in  numbers.) 

Hostess — So  sweet  of  you  to  come! 

Guest — So  glad  you  have  a  pleasant 
evening.  I  am  sure  to  have  a  bad 
night  whenever  I  entertain 

Hostess  {to  another  guest) — So  de- 
lightful of  you  to  come! 

Guest — Such  a  perfect  evening! 
I'm  so  glad.  I  said  as  we  started  out, 
"Now,  this  time,  Mrs.  Smythe  can't 
help  but  have  plenty  of  people. 
Whenever  I  entertain,  it's  sure  to — " 
{More  guests.) 

Telegram  arrives,  announcing  that 
the  prima  donna  has  a  sore  throat,  and 
will  be  unable  to  come.     Time  passes. 

Male  Guest  {to  another) — Well,  I 
wish  to  heaven,  something  would  be 
doing  soon.  This  is  the  deadest  affair 
I  was  ever  up  against. 

Omnipresent  Joker  {greeting  ac- 
quaintance)— tiello,  old  man! — going 
to  sing  to-night  ? 

Acquaintance — Oh,  yes,  going  to 
sing  a  solo. 

Joker — So  low  you  can't  hear  it.? 
Ha,  ha!     {Guests  near  by  groan.) 

Voice  {overheard) — Madame  Cully? 
My  dear,  she  always  tells  you  that 
you  haven't  half  enough  material, 
and  makes  you  get  yards  more.  Be- 
sides, she  never  sends  your  pieces 
back,  though  I  have 

Fat  Old  Lady  {to  neighbor) — I 
never  was  so  warm  in  my  life!  I 
can't  imagine  why  people  invite  you, 
just  to*  make  you  uncomfortable. 
Now,  when  I  entertain,   I  have  the 


windows  open  for  hours  before  any- 
one comes. 

Joker  {aside) — That's  why  she  al- 
ways has  a  frost!     Ha,  ha! 

Host  enters,  showing  traces  of  hasty 
toilette — face  red,  and  a  razor-cut  on 
chin. 

Host  {rubbing  his  hands,  and  en- 
deavoring to  appear  at  ease  and  fa- 
cetious)— Well,  how  d'ye  do,  every- 
body! Sorry  to  be  late  on  such  an 
auspicious 

Joker  {in  terrupting)  —  Sw^picious  ! 
Ha,  ha! 

Host — occasion.  I  hope  you  are 
all  enjoying  yourselves. 

Chorus  of  Guests — Yes,  indeed! 

Hostess — 'Sh,  'sh,  *sh!  I  have  a 
great  disappointment  for  you  all. 
Here  is  a  telegram  from  my  best  singer, 
saying  she  is  sick,  and  can't  come. 
Now,  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  Miss  Jackson.  Miss  Jackson 
is  a  pupil  of  Madame  Parcheesi,  of 
Paris.  {Singer  whispers  to  her.)  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon!  It's  Madame  Mar- 
cheesi. 

Deaf  Old  Gentleman  (seated  by 
piano,  talking  to  pretty  girl) — I'd  rather 
listen  to  you  than  hear  this  caterwaul- 
ing. (Old  Gentleman  is  dragged  into 
corner,  and  silenced.) 

Young  Woman  (singing) — "  Why  do 
I  sing?  I  know  not,  I  know  not!  I 
cannot  help  but  sing.  Oh,  why  do  I 
sing?" 

Guests  moan  softly  and  demand  of 
one  another,  Why  does  she  sing? 

Woman  Guest  (to  another) — Isn't 
that  just  the  way? — their  relatives  are 
always  dying,  and  it's  sure  to  be  wash- 
day or  just  when  you  expect  company 
to  dinner,  and  off  they  go  to  the  fu- 
neral  

Butler  appears  with  trayful  of 
punch- glasses. 

Male  Guest  (to  another) — Thank  the 
Lord!  here's  relief  in  sight.  Let's 
drown  our  troubles. 

The  Other  —  It's  evident  you 
haven't  sampled  the  Sm5rthes'  punch 
before.  I  tell  you,  it's  a  crime  to 
spoil  a  thirst  with  this  stuff.  Well, 
here's  how. 

Woman     Guest     (to     neighbor) — I 
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never  saw  Mrs.  Smythe  looking  qtiite 
so  hideous  and  atrociously  vulgar  be- 
fore, did  you? 

Neighbor — Never!  Why  did  we 
come? 

Voice  (overheard) — The  one  in  the 
white-lace  gown  and  all  those  dia- 
monds? 

Another  Voice — Yes.  Well,  you 
know  it  was  common  talk  that  before 
he  married  her 

Hostess — 'Sh,  'sh,  *sh!  Signor  Pa- 
drella  has  offered  to  play  some  of  his 
own  compositions,  but  I  thought  you 
would  all  rather  hear  something  famil- 
iar by  one  of  the  real  composers — 
Rubens  or  Chopin  —  Chopinhauer,  I 
think 

Pianist  plunges  wildly  into  some- 
thing. 

Voice  (during  a  lull  in  the  music) — 
First,  you  brown  an  onion  in  the  pan, 
then,  you  chop  the  cabbage 

IN    THE    DRESSING-ROOM 

Guest  (just  arriving,  to  another) — 
Yes,  we  are  awfully  late,  too,  but  I 
always  say  you  never  can  be  too  late  at 
one  of  the  Smythes'  horrors. 

Thin  Young  Woman  (in  limp,  pink 
gown  and  string  of  huge  pearls,  who  has 
come  to  recite) — I'm  awfully  nervous, 
and  I  do  believe  Tm  getting  hoarse. 
Mama,  you  didn't  forget  the  lemon 
juice  and  sugar?  (Drinks  from  bottle.) 
Now,  where  are  my  bronchial  troches? 
Don't  you  think  I  could  stand  just  a 
little  more  rouge  ?  I  think  it's  a  shame 
I'm  not  going  to  have  footlights.  Re- 
member, you  are  not  to  prompt  me, 
unless  I  look  at  you.  You  will  get  me 
all  mixed  up,  if  you  do.  (They  de- 
scend.) 

Hostess  (to  elocutionist) — Why,  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming!  I 
wanted  you  to  fill  in  while  people  were 
taking  their  seats.  The  guests  always 
make  so  much  noise,  and  the  singers 
hate  it.  Now,  what  did  you  say  you 
would  require — an  egg-beater  and  a 
turnip,  wasn't  it?  Oh,  no!  That's 
for  the  young  man  who  is  going  to  do 
the  tricks.  I  remember.  Are  you  all 
ready? 

July  1903 


Elocutionist  (in  a  trembling  voice) 
— Ye-es. 

Hostess— 'Sh,  'sh,  'sh! 
Elocutionist — '*Aux  Italiens. 

"  At  Paris  it  was,  at  the  Opéra  there, 
And  she  looked  like 

Guest  (to  another) — Thirty  cents, 
old  chap!  I  tell  you,  there's  nothing 
will  knock  you  out  quicker  than 

Hostess— 'Sh,  'sh,  'sh! 

Young  woman  finishes,  and  retires 
amidst  subdued  applause.  Reappears 
immediately  and  gives  *'  The  Maniac.'* 

Hostess — As  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  my  best  talent  for  this 
evening,  Mr.  Briggs  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  do  some  of  his  parlor-magic 
tricks. 

Mr.  Briggs  steps  forward,  a  large, 
florid  young  man,  wearing  a  ''made'* 
dress-tie,  the  buckle  of  which  crawls  up 
the  back  of  his  collar. 

Briggs — Now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  shall  have  to  ask  you  all  to 
move  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
(This  is  accomplished  with  muttered 
uncomplimentary  remarks  concerning 
the  magician.) 

Briggs  (to  Hostess) — I  must  have 
the  piano  pushed  to  the  further  end. 
I  must  have  plenty  of  space.  (AU 
the  men  guests  are  pressed  into  service, 
and,  with  much  difficulty,  the  piano  is 
moved.) 

Briggs — Now,  I  want  four  large 
screens. 

Hostess  (faintly) — But  I  have  only 
two! 

Briggs — Well,  then,  get  me  a 
clothes-horse  and  a  couple  of  sheets. 

Poor  Relative — You  know, 
Sarah,  I  used  the  last  two  when  I 
made  up  my  bed  in  the  children's 
nursery  yesterday.  I  can  easily 
get 

Hostess  (hastily) — No,  Maria, 
don't  trouble.  (To  guests) — Perhaps, 
some  of  you  gentlemen  wouldn't  mind 
lending  us  your  overcoats  to  cover 
the  clothes-horse? 

Chorus  (ivith  great  Uick  of  enthu- 
siasm)— Of  course!  delighted!,  (They 
go  for  coats.) 

Hostess    (to    Poor    Relative) — 
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Maria,  you  get  the  clothes-horse.  I 
think  it's  in  the  laundry,  or —  Oh, 
I  think  it's  in  the  cellar.  Well,  you 
look  till  you  find  it.  {To  Briggs) — 
I  got  as  many  of  the  things  you  asked 
for  as  I  could  remember.  Will  you 
read  the  list  over? 

Briggs — Turnip  and  egg-beater 

Hostess — Yes. 

Briggs — Egg,  large  clock,  jar  of 
gold-fish,  rabbit  and  empty  barrel. 

Hostess — I  have  the  ^gg, 

Briggs  {much  annoyed) — I  partic- 
ularly wanted  the  gold-fish,  the  clock 
and  the  barrel. 

Guests  grow  restless. 

Hostess — Couldn't  you  do  a  trick 
while  we  are  waiting — one  with  the 
egg-beater  and  turnip? 

Briggs — No;  I  don't  know  one. 

Hostess — Couldn't  you  make  up 
one? 

Briggs  {icily) — Certainly  not. 

Gloom  descends  over  the  company, 
until  the  Poor  Relative  arrives, 
staggering  under  the  clothes-horse. 

Chorus  op  Men  Guests — Let  me 
help  you! 

Improvised  screen  is  finally  arranged. 
Briggs  performs  ** parlor  magic'*  for 
an  hour.  Guests  fidget,  yawn  and 
commence  to  drop  away,  one  by  one. 

Guest  {to  Hostess) — Really,  we 
must  tear  ourselves  away.  Such  a 
delightful   evening! — not   a   dull   mo- 


ment. And  your  punch — ^heavenly! 
Do  ask  us  again.     Good  night. 

Hostess — Thank  you  so  much!  So 
good  of  you  to  come. 

Another  Guest — Yes,  we  must  go. 
I've  had  a  perfectly  dear  time. 

Hostess — So  sorry  you  must  go. 
So  good  of  you  to  come.     Good  night. 

IN  the  dressing-room 

Chorus  op  Guests — Wasn't  it  aw- 
ful?— Such  low  people! — Why  did  we 
ever  come? — Parvenue! 

Elocutionist — I  was  all  right, 
wasn't  I,  mama?  You  noticed  they 
never  clapped  a  bit  until  I'd  walked 
the  whole  length  of  the  room  to  ray 
chair.  It  just  showed  how  wrought 
up  they  were.  You  nearly  mixed  me 
up,  though,  prompting  me  in  the 
wrong  place;  I 

Hostess  {throwing  herself  on  sofa  as 
door  closes  on  last  guest) — Well,  I'm 
completely  done  up!  {To  Poor  Rel- 
ative)— Maria,  run  up  to  my  room, 
and  get  my  red-worsted  bed-slippers. 
I  can't  stand  these  satin  tortures  a 
minute  longer.  Entertaining  is  an 
awful  strain.  It's  so  hard  trying  not 
to  say  the  wrong  thing  at  the  right 
place.  But,  then,  it  certainly  went 
off  beautifully.  I  could  tell  every 
one  had  a  such  good  time  I 


AT    HER    WORD 

A  LL  that  I  heard  above  her  laughter 
■^^     Was  delight  for  me  : 
**  Really,  you  are  a  young  man  after 
My  own  heart,"  said  she. 

"Never  a  truer  word  was  spoken," 

Quickly  I  replied. 
"Give  me  your  heart  to  be  love's  token; 

I'll  be  satisfied." 

Felix  Carmen. 
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By   Alfred   Henry   Lewis 


AT  BUTTON'S 
(1742) 

IT  is  a  brisk  Midwinter  afternoon. 
In  front  of  Button's  CofEee-House 
a  man  and  woman  meet.  She 
gently  detains  him  by  a  skirt  of  his 
rusty  coat  as  he  would  enter  the  door. 
At  this,  he  turns  in  a  fashion  of  sur- 
prise, for,  with  his  weak  eyes,  he  has 
not  noticed  her  approach. 

**  Samuel,"  says  the  woman,  **  I  came 
for  a  little  money." 

The  man  is  heavy,  full-browed,  ugly, 
of  age,  say,  thirty-three;  the  woman, 
gross,  shapeless,  but  with  a  wise,  kindly 
face  withal,  is  even  less  comely.  Her 
years  are  roundly  fifty-nine. 

For  all  the  twenty-six  years'  differ- 
ence, the  two  are  husband  and  wife. 
She  houses  herself  cheaply  near  the 
Tower;  he  has  a  garret  oif  Fleet  street. 
It  is  no  want  of  love  which  separates 
them;  it  is  poverty  that  holds  them 
apart. 

When  the  shapeless  old  wife  asks  for 
money,  the  rusty  husband  blinks  at  her 
in  a  mood  of  thick,  sluggish  affection. 
He  fumbles  in  his  pockets,  and,  at  last, 
fishes  forth  a  guinea. 

"I  had  it  from  Dodsley,"  says  he,  as 
he  bestows  it  upon  her.  Then,  with  a 
sour  smile:  "  It  should  irk  a  man  of  let- 
ters to  borrow  from  a  once  footman. 
But  Dodsley  is  also  a  poet,  and  a  rich 
publisher.  I  forget  the  footman  when 
I  borrow  of  Dodsley;  I  borrow  only 
of  Dodsley,  the  publisher." 

"You  may  be  sure,  however,"  re- 
sponds the  wife,  **  that  he  grants  your 
requests  as  Dodsley,  the  footman.  The 
humble  are  ever  more  generous 
"5 


than  the  high.  Dodsley,  the  publisher, 
would  give  you  nothing."  Then,  she 
ties  the  guinea  in  a  corner  of  her  ker- 
chief. **It  shall  board  and  lodge  and 
warm  me  for  a  month." 

The  gross,  unshapely  wife  turns 
homeward,  while  her  seedy  mate  goes 
into  Button's. 

As  he  enters,  a  thin,  hawkish  voice 
is  raised  in  salutation. 

"And  how  fares  our  worthy  Samuel 
Johnson?" 

The  thin  voice  comes  from  a  dwarf- 
ish old  gentleman  with  a  crooked  back 
and  long  legs,  thinner,  these  latter, 
than  the  voice.  This  naisshapen  one  is 
clothed,  at  vast  expense,  with  full  wig 
and  stiit  of  best  black  velvet,  against 
which  his  rufHes  make  a  brave  display. 

"The  worthy  Samuel  Johnson  does 
very  well,"  responds  the  coming  Ram- 
bler. *'  And  how  fares  it  with  the  good 
Mr.  Pope,  of  Twickenham?  Your 
fourth  *  Dtmciad  '  would  show  no  fad- 
ing of  your  genius.  Egad!  you  smote 
old  Colley  Cibber  hip  and  thigh." 

"And  have  you  read  his  letter  of  re- 
tort ? ' '  asks  Pope.  "  It  is  but  just  come 
out;  you  should  get  it,  if  only  for  the 
variet's  baseness." 

Pope  is  twenty-one  years  the  senior 
of  Johnson.  He  is  rich,  powerful,  the 
accepted  critic  of  the  age.  Also,  he 
was  the  first  to  discover  Johnson's  ge- 
nius, and  has  striven  to  gain  for  him  his 
degree  as  a  Master  of  Arts.  Where- 
fore Johnson,  who  loves  power  and 
station  when  they  work  to  do  him 
good,  is  become  a  mighty  partisan  of 
the  English  Homer. 

Pope,  while  vain,  and  as  spiteful  as 
a  wasp,  would  seem  to  have  owned  a 
good  heart  under  his  long-flapped,  satin 
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waistcoat.  It  was  he  who  upheld  Gay 
in  the  old  day;  it  was  also  he  who 
found  poetry  in  the  footman  Dodsley, 
and  set  him  to  printing  books  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  to  writing  his  play  of 
*'Cleone." 

Pope  draws  Johnson  forward  to  a 
seat  with  the  group  whereof  he  is  the 
chief. 

The  proud  fashion  of  two  of  these 
dismays  the  threadbare  Johnson,  who 
is  forever  on  his  knees  before  eminence 
when  linked  to  wealth.  One  of  this 
formidable  pair  is  the  wit,  Chester- 
field, high-shouldered,  harsh-faced,  and 
forbidding.  He  is  seven  years  yotmger 
than  Pope,  but  double  the  age  of  young 
Horace  Walpole,  his  table  mate,  who 
now,  at  twenty-five,  shines  forth,  the 
most  insufferable  coxcomb  of  the  town. 
Yotmg  Walpole  sips  his  wine  with  a 
confident  patronage  toward  all  the 
world,  an  air  which  would  have  worn 
him  better,  perhaps,  were  he  truly  the 
son  of  the  great  Sir  Robert,  instead  of 
being  offspring  of  that  Carr  Lord  Her- 
vey,  to  whom  court  nunor  makes  oath 
as  his  parent. 

There  be  a  trio  of  inconsequent 
younglings  hanging  about  to  hear  what 
Pope  and  Chesterfield  and  the  per- 
fumed Walpole  will  say.  One  is  Field- 
ing, who  will  later  write  *'Tom  Jones," 
but  is  now  emptying  theatres  with  his 
tragedies.  Another,  he  of  the  freckles 
and  sandy  hair,  is  Tobias  Smollett. 
This  gentleman  lives  by  tying  arteries, 
and  does  an  occasional  amputation, 
and  is  not  yet  ripe  for  **  Roderick  Ran- 
dom." The  pale,  whey-faced,  silent 
one  is  the  poet  Yotmg,  who  is  about  to 
give  us  "Night  Thoughts." 

As  one  casts  his  eye  over  the  coffee- 
room,  with  its  not  too  cleanly  walls 
and  ceiling  of  darkened  wood,  one 
knows  it  for  the  same  old  room  it  was 
when  Addison  first  brought  there  the 
wits  and  the  wags  of  Will's.  But  Ad- 
dison and  Congre ve  and  Steele  and  Gay 
and  Garth  are  dead  and  done,  and 
Swift,  over  three-score  years  and  ten, 
with  clouded  mind,  is  dying,  as  he  him- 
self puts  it,  "like  a  rat  in  a  trap,**  in 
Ireland;  and,  of  that  ancient  guard, 
none  now  save   Pope  remains.     The 


presence,  however,  of  Chesterfield  and 
the  adorable  Walpole,  who  already  con- 
ceives himself  to  unite  the  wisdom  of 
Fontanelle  with  the  pen-graces  of  An- 
thony Hamilton,  proves  Button's  to 
have  in  no  part  diminished  of  an  olden 
vogue. 

Nor  are  these  the  whole  of  our  good 
company.  At  nigh  hand  sits  another 
smaller  group.  He  of  the  austere,  con- 
ceited brow  is  Warburton,  the  bishop. 
That  burly,  bluff,  hard-headed  man  is 
old  Quin,  the  Covent  Garden  actor,  last 
of  the  stilted  school  of  Betterton,  Bar- 
ton Booth  and  Wilks.  The  dissolute 
yotmg  blade  of  the  green-and-silver 
suit,  gilt  sword,  bouquet  and  eye  of  in- 
solence, is  Foote,  a  student  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  Soon  he  will  drive 
folk  wild  with  his  mimicries  at  the  Hay- 
market;  finally,  he  will  be  crushed  by 
that  she-fiend,  the  Duchess  of  Kings- 
ton, whom  he  first  blackmails  and  then 
satirizes. 

In  a  distant  comer,  belonging  to 
neither  group,  drinking  his  wine  by 
himself,  sits  a  rarely  handsome  man. 
The  others  would  appear  to  know  him, 
but  they  avoid  his  eye  as  though  from 
fear.  No  one  there  is  better  clad,  no 
one  of  more  elegant  manner;  he  is  the 
son  of  a  dean,  too,  and  the  brother  of  a 
clergyman.  Why,  then,  do  our  fine 
gentlemen  so  miss  his  glance,  and  yet 
so  plainly  shrink  from  offering  him  of- 
fense? Why,  because  our  gallant  is 
the  redoubtable  Jemmy  MacLean,  cut- 
purse  and  highwayman.  Jemmy  is  in 
the  fashion  himself,  has  his  rooms  in 
St.  James's  street,  and,  while  he  drinks 
wine  in  Button's  this  bright  afternoon, 
his  horse  waits  in  the  stable  to  the  rear, 
bridled,  bitted,  saddled,  pistols  in  hol- 
sters, ready  with  the  earliest  shadows  of 
the  night  to  be  off  with  his  dashing 
master  for  the  heaths  of  Bagshot,  to 
look  out  for  fobs  and  purses.  Jemmy 
will  be  hanged,  presently,  at  Tyburn 
for  the  theft  of  a  parti-colored  waist- 
coat. But  he  will  make  his  last  fling 
bravely,  and  in  ribbons  and  posies;  and 
a  mighty  crowd  will  cheer  him,  and 
morbid  George  Selwyn — now  starving 
in  Paris  as  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  whose 
close-fisted  father  holds  him  down  to 
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groats  and  farthings — will  ride  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  and  catch  his  last 
syllable,  and  witness  his  last  kick. 

"I  met  Garrick  up  the  street,"  re- 
marks Johnson,  gruffly.  *'  He  was  too 
busy  for  talk,  and  hurrying,  he  said,  to 
a  rehearsal.  Garrick  is  become  vastly 
the  peacock  with  his  stage  success;  he 
would  remind  one  not  at  all  of  the  wine- 
merchant  of  three  years  ago,  or  that 
Garrick  who  walked  into  London  from 
Lichfield  with  me,  and  not  so  much 
silver  in  his  pocket  as  should  serve  to 
fright  the  fiends  away.*'  Johnson  says 
this  bitterly,  and  one  may  tell  how  he 
envies,  in  his  lean  poverty,  the  pros- 
perous Garrick. 

"When  does  your  volatile  Garrick 
wed  the  Woffington  ?  '  '  This  from  Pope. 
"Gossip  makes  it  that  he  and  our  fair 
Lass  from  the  LiflFey  are  to  trip  altar- 
ward  within  the  week.'* 

"Davy  will  never  wed  Peg,"  re- 
sponds Johnson,  but  without  his  usual 
gniffness.  "He  is  turned  too  much 
puffed  up.  Such  an  alliance  he  now 
thinks  would  be  beneath  him,  and  a 
sheer  sacrifice  of  himself." 

"Doubtless,  however,"  says  Pope, 
"he  has  promised  the  girl.  One  may 
rely  upon  his  promise,  I  take  it." 

"One  may  rely  on  nothing,"  returns 
Johnson,  "so  much  as  Garrick's  selfish- 
ness. You  may  be  sure  he  regards  his 
present  dainty  self  as  far  too  good  to 
keep  that  promise." 

"To-night,  by  the  way,  Garrick  will 
give  us  his  first  London  performance  of 
*Lear,'"  observes  Chesterfield.  "And 
the  Woffington  is  to  be  Cordelia." 

"  Garrick?"  pipes  up  yoimg  Walpole, 
in  high,  intolerant  tones.  "  I  see  noth- 
ing great  in  this  Garrick.  I  was  among 
the  earliest  to  invade  that  savage  re- 
gion known  as  Goodman  Fields  to  look 
on  him,  and  I  may  tell  you,  sirs,  I  lost 
my  time.  As  for  Woffington — a  mere 
bad  actress,  an  Irish-faced  girl!  But 
she  has  life,  sirs,  the  jade  has  Hfe." 

Walpole  takes  snuff  loftily  after  this. 
He  cannot  foresee  how,  within  three 
years,  his  own  sister's  son  will  wed  the 
sister  of  "  the  jade  ;"  and  how,  when  the 
earl,  his  brother-in-law.  remonstrates 
with   the    jade    for    permitting    the 


match,  the  jade  will  retort:  "It  is  I 
who  should  complain,  my  lord.  With 
my  sister  single,  I  had  but  one  beggar 
to  support;  now  that  she  marries  your 
curate  of  a  son,  I  shall  have  two." 
And  the  wedding  took  place,  and  nine 
children  came  of  it.  But  the  super- 
fine young  Walpole  has  no  forebode  of 
this,  and  sneers  on  with  his  snuff  at  the 
"  Irish-faced  jade." 

"Some  one,"  says  Chesterfield, 
"should  instruct  Garrick  before  he  es- 
says Lear.  I  warrant  you  now  he 
mouths  the  words  as  though  he  cried 
'Oysters!'  in  the  street."  Then,  turn- 
ing to  Johnson:  "You,  I  believe,  are  a 
close  friend  of  Garrick  ;  you  have  a  great 
respect  for  him  as  a  player." 

"I,  respect  a  player.?"  cries  Johnson, 
with  deep  disdain.  "Sir,  I  respect 
Garrick  the  man,  but  not  Garrick  the 
player!  I,  respect  a  player — a  fellow 
who  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling — who 
claps  a  lump  on  his  back  and  a  lump 
on  his  leg,  and  shouts,  *I  am  Richard 
the  Third!'  Sir,  I'll  have  a  wiser  use 
for  my  respect." 

"Gentlemen,"  observes  Pope,  and 
he  shakes  his  pltunage-like  wig  as  one 
who  delivers  judgment,  "Garrick  has 
no  competitor.  I  have  seen  Betterton, 
Booth,  Wilks;  I  still  see  Quin.  There 
has  been  none  so  good  as  Garrick; 
there  is  none,  and  there  will  be  none  to 
match  him.  As  for  the  Woffington, 
she  is  the  equal  of  Oldfield  at  her  best." 

Walpole,  whose  vanity  seems 
nettled  by  the  rebuke,  is  about  to 
make  retort,  when  the  uproar  of  high 
debate  comes  swelling  from  the  other 
table. 

"No  marvel,  sir,  you  stand  for 
Pope,"  roars  Quin  to  Warburton; 
"he  made  you  a  bishop." 

"And  if  he  did,"  breaks  in  the  airy 
Foote,  "Warburton  made  Pope  a 
Christian,  so  that  score  is  settled." 

"I'll  have  no  quarreling  over  me, 
gentlemen,"  observes  Pope  across, 
in  his  rasping  cackle;  "I'm  not 
worthy  of  it." 

Warburton  would  now  change  the 
subject,  and  find  one  more  agreeable 
to  the  irascible  Quin.  He  speaks  of 
his  intention  to  edit  Shakespeare,  and 
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asks  Quin  what  he  thinks  of  the 
idea. 

"I  think,"  returns  that  testy 
tragedian,  "that  you  dominies  might 
better  stick  to  your  own  Bible,  and  let 
ours  alone."  Then,  Quin  calls  over  to 
Chesterfield:  "Your  lordship,  I  learn, 
is  to  be  viceroy  of  Ireland.  I  trust 
you  will  give  it  better  government 
than  we  have  here." 

"What  is  that.?"  cries  Warburton, 
in  dudgeon.  He  is  sore  with 
Quin*s  attack  upon  his  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Shakespeare.  "What 
is  that?  Do  you  call  this  a  bad 
government?" 

"Sir,"  retorts  Qtiin,  "I  call  it  no 
government  at  all.  With  the  pur- 
blind king  and  his  German  harpy, 
Walmoden,  giving  drawing-rooms  at 
St.  James,  and  our  drunken  Prince 
Frederick  fiddling  and  fuddling  twice 
a  week  at  Norfolk  House,  you  Tories 
would  call  this  a  government!" 

"Man!"  observes  the  scandalized 
bishop — a  stanch  Tory,  is  he — "man, 
one  would  think  you  held  our  king 
in  disrepute." 

"I  hold  him,"  returns  Quin, 
stoutly,  "and  all  other  kings,  alive  or 
dead  or  yet  to  be  bom,  in  contempt. 
I  am  a  republican.  I  would  have 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  every  royal 
palace  for  the  perusal  of  your  kings,  a 
picture  of  that  Whitehall  block  and 
axe  which  took  the  head  of  Charles 
the  First." 

Strange  to  relate,  Warburton  and 
the  burly  Johnson  are  the  only  per- 
sons present  to  be  in  least  degree 
shocked  by  this  outburst.  Pope 
grins,  Walpole  takes  complacent 
snuff,  and  even  the  coming  lord-lieu- 
tenant is  highly  patient.  As  for  the 
cynical  Foote,  he  fairly  beams,  while 
bold  Jemmy  MacLean,  the  hero  of  the 
Bagshot  road,  beats  on  his  table  and 
shouts,  "Hear!" 

"And  do  you  justify  the  regicides?" 
cries  the  horror-bitten  churchman. 
"And  if  you  do,  by  what  law,  then?" 

"By  every  law  the  false  Charles 
left  them,"  responds  Quin. 

Walpole,  years  after,  will  tell  the 
story,   and  avow  this  reply  of  Quin 


to  be  of  all  possible  the  most  sweeping 
and  complete. 

"I  would  have  you  to  notice,  sir," 
responds  Warburton,  warmly,  "that 
every  man  Jack  of  the  regicides  met 
with  a  violent  death.  Call  you  not 
that  a  judgment  of  heaven?" 

"I  should  not  advise  you  to  urge 
the  inference,"  says  Quin, drily,  "for, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  the  twelve  first  followers 
of  the  Saviour." 

The  discomfited  bishop  sits  word- 
less now,  and  discussion  drifts  to 
politics. 

"Many  blame  my  father,  the  good 
Sir  Robert,"  observes  Walpole,  as 
talk  wanders  afield,  "for  the  recent 
war.  But  what  could  he  do?  The 
Commons  forced  him  into  it." 

"Sir  Robert,"  returns  Chesterfield, 
"  could  not  prevent  a  war.  He  wanted 
no  war;  but,  sir,  as  you  say,  he 
couldn't  help  himself.  The  head  of 
a  party  is  like  the  head  of  a  snake;  it 
is  carried  forward  by  the  tail." 

A  lumbering  carriage  draws  up  to 
the  door.  A  footman  in  a  noble  and 
recognized  livery  enters,  and  whispers 
a  word  in  the  ear  of  Foote,  while  a 
patrician  face,  "beautiful  as  ever 
red  paints  can  make  it,"  as  Walpole 
puts  it,  peers  forth  from  the  carriage 
door. 

The  Temple  student  listens  to  the 
footman;  then,  he  smirks  and  gives 
himself  strutting  graces  as  he  makes 
ready  to  join  his  fair  one  for  a  drive. 
As  he  passes  Johnson  on  his  way, 
Foote  says: 

"Do  not  the  beauteous  Peg  and 
our  friend  Garrick  pour  a  tea  to-day? 
Should  you  go  there,  say  I'll  look  in 
before  all  is  done.  I  shall,  if  I  escape 
from  that  dragoness  outside." 


II 


PEG  POURS  TEA 

While  our  worthies  wrangle  over 
their  wine  at  Button's,  Peg  Woffing- 
ton  sits  thoughtful  and  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  of  that  house  in  Bow 
street   where   she   and   Garrick   have 
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their  home.  Peg,  at  twenty-three, 
with  her  sweet  face  and  her  genius, 
is  an  Irish  Nell  Gwynn  without  the 
king  to  love  her.  This  latter,  when 
one  reflects  on  how  the  reigning 
monarch  is  no  one  better  than  our 
pudgy,  unclean  German,  George  the 
Second,  stands  the  good  forttme  of 
Peg. 

Maugre  her  youth  and  her  beauty. 
Peg's  brow  wears  that  look  of  wise 
responsibility  which  will  come  upon 
one  who  must  think  for  another  as 
well  as  for  herself.  Peg  holds  a  letter 
in  her  hand;  it  is  from  Polly,  her  sis- 
ter, a  girl  still  at  school,  and  to  whom 
Peg  despatched  recent  word  to  come 
and  dwell  with  her.  Polly  will  come, 
too,  and  later  wed  that  poor  earFs 
son,  the  exquisite  Walpole's  nephew, 
as  recounted. 

"  Polly  cannot  come  to  me  as  I  am," 
reflects  Peg.  "David  and  I  must  be- 
come husband  and  wife,  or  separate. 
Polly  shall  find  a  clean  hearthstone 
to  sit  down  by.*' 

The  servant  enters,  and  hangs  the 
kettle  in  the  wide  fireplace.  The 
copper  kettle  has  the  burnish  of  gold. 
It  is  a  complacent  and  tractable  kettle, 
and,  straightway,  sets  up  its  steamy 
song. 

The  servant  arranges  a  tea  equip- 
ment on  a  side  table.  Evidently, 
from  the  elaborate  preparation,  a 
dozen  callers  are  looked  for.  With 
the  last  of  it,  she  lights  the  wax 
candles  bristling  from  certain  silver 
sconces  which  branch  from  the  carved 
oaken  breast  of  the  chimney.  Even 
though  it  be  in  mid-radiance  of  after- 
noon, the  lights  are  needed.  The 
windows  are  small,  the  diamond  panes 
of  a  dullish  glass,  and  even  the  little 
light  to  filter  dimly  through  them  is 
half-smothered  by  the  brocade  hang- 
ings. 

Peg's  bright,  deep  eyes  go  roving 
over  the  room.  It  is  an  apartment  of 
some  majesty;  high  ceilings  and  wain- 
scots and  floor  of  polished  oak.  It  is 
comfortable,  too,  in  a  high-backed 
way,  with  its  stiflE  chairs  and  prim 
settles,  and  prints  on  the  walls,  and 
mirrors    here   and   there.     Peg   owns 


a  use  for  these  last,  having  a  no- 
tion to  see  her  pretty  face  reflected 
as  often  as  she  may,  being  vain,  as 
maidens  should  be. 

Peg's  glance  takes  in  chair  and  print 
and  mirror — every  comer  of  the 
place.  As  she  gazes,  her  face  clouds 
with  a  fond  sorrow.  Peg  is  looking 
on  that  scene  of  pleasant  comfort  for 
the  last  time,  and  feels  some  forecast 
of  it. 

"David  must  decide  to-night," 
whispers  Peg  to  herself  as  she  again 
sits  brooding  over  her  sister's  letter. 
"And  what  will  he  decide?  He  will 
decide  nothing.  He  will  palter  and 
promise  and  put  off.  We  are  not  to 
marry,  I  know  that.  David  is  too 
vain  and  holds  himself  too  fine  for  an 
Irish  actress  whose  conduct,  to  say 
the  least,  has  been  much  too  careless. 
However,  I  must  bring  on  the  last 
act  of  otir  love  drama.  Polly  must 
be  thought  of.  I  shall  say,  *To-night;' 
David  will  say  nothing.  And  then," 
muses  Peg,  "and  then,  I  shall  end  it; 
I  shall  go." 

There  is  a  quick  step,  and  nimble, 
small,  sharp  of  feature  and  decisively 
the  fop  in  dress,  Garrick  springs  into 
the  room.  Garrick  is  of  even  years 
with  young  Horace  Walpole,  and  as 
gaudily  the  macaroni;  but,  being 
somewhat  the  peasant  in  emanation, 
he  lacks  of  that  confidence  of  caste 
which  so  shines  in  the  high  face  of 
the  other. 

While  Garrick  enters  with  a  skip 
and  a  spring,  it  is  from  no  lightness  of 
the  spirit.  Jealousy  darkens  his  fore- 
head; he  has  come  across  fresh  dulcet 
traces  of  one  of  those  love-affairs 
which  will  ever  distinguish  the  ex- 
uberant Peg. 

"When  did  you  last  see  Hanbury 
Williams?"  Garrick  bursts  forth. 
Both  flush,  for  when  all  is  in,  what  are 
they  save  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  love? 
"  When  did  you  last  talk  with  him?  " 

Peg  waxes  crafty;  considering  how 
she  will  that  day  tell  Garrick  he  should 
marry  her,  she  resolves  upon  conceal- 
ment. 

"Hanbury  Williams?"  repeats  Peg, 
arching  a  brow  of  wondrous  innocence. 
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"  I  haven't  seen  him  nor  talked  with 
him  for,  lo!  an  age.** 

**  Madame,  "  retorts  Garrick,  in- 
dignantly, "I  wish  I  might  believe 
you.  But  I  have  proof  how  you  saw 
him  here,  while  I  was  at  rehearsal, 
and  not  an  hour  ago." 

"And  is  not  that  an  age?"  asks 
Peg,  pretending  a  modest  droop  of 
her  lids.  Being  discovered.  Peg  will 
be  brazen  and  take  refuge  in  her  wit. 

Garrick  fumes  up  and  down,  and 
knows  not  what  to  say.  In  his  soul, 
he  loves  Peg — loves  her  almost  as 
well  as  he  loves  his  precious  self.  He 
does  not  love  her  well  enough  to  wed 
her,  truly,  but  he  could  not  see  her 
with  another  and  miss  a  pang. 

Peg  speaks  to  shift  the  subject. 

*'And  how  did  your  rehearsal  go? 
Who  read  my  part  of  CordeUa?" 

"The  prompter  read  your  part," 
gnmibles  Garrick.  "The  rehearsal 
went  well  enough."  Then,  forgetting 
Hanbury  Williams  in  his  ardor  over 
the  coming  production  of  "Lear": 
"  I  have  been  studying  madness  from 
a  real  lunatic.  Do  you  recall  how 
that  father  in  Tavistock  Row  let  his 
child  fall  from  a  window,  and  saw  it 
dashed  on  the  stones  below?  That 
was  last  week.  He  has  raved  like 
Bedlam  ever  since.  I  was  with  him 
for  an  hour.  I  studied  him  until  I 
can  mimic  his  rolling  eye,  his  brow  of 
anguish,  his  arm-toss  of  despair,  his 
shriek  as  the  broken  little  one  dies 
in  his  arms.  Mark  you,  my  Lear 
will  be  a  triumph  ;  it  will  be  a  picture  of 
the  true." 

There  is  a  creaking  at  the  stair- 
head; it  is  from  a  step  stiffened  of 
age.  The  latch  lifts,  and  old  Colley 
Gibber  enters,  leading  a  little,  old  lady 
who,  with  her  four-score  yeg-rs,  and 
leaning  on  a  crutched  cane,  is  almost 
a  decade  older  than  the  wrinkled 
laureate  himself. 

"And  where  do  you  suppose  now 
Bracey  took  me?"  asks  old  Colley, 
as  he  and  the  once  great  actress,  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  beam  greetings  on  Peg 
and  Garrick.  "The  idea,  too,  of  a 
lady  of  eighty  years,  and  a  gentleman 
who  soon  will  be,  trotting  about  to 


graveyards  and  afternoon  teas  in 
dead  Winter!  But  where  should  you 
think  now  Bracey  made  me  go?  To 
Saint  Clement's  Danes;  she  must  needs 
leave  flowers  to  freeze  on  the  tomb 
of  poor  Will  Mountford,  though  out 
and  gone  he  is  these  even  fifty  years." 

"And  why  not?"  demands  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle.  "Where  should  be  the 
hardship?  I  went  in  my  chair,  and 
came  here  in  my  chair.  The  day  is 
not  cold." 

"It  was  I  who  dragged  her  here," 
says  old  Colley.  "  She  would  take  me 
to  Saint  Clement's  Danes,  so  I  made  the 
bargain.  'Bracey,'  says  I,  *  if  I  go  to 
the  churchyard  with  you  and  your 
flowers  for  Will,  you  must  run  round 
to  Peg's  with  me,  and  warm  yourself 
with  a  cup  of  tea.'  " 

"Do  not  believe  him,  child,"  says 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle.  "  One  might  think, 
to  hear  Cibber,  I  didn't  want  to  come. 
Indeed,  it  was  I  who  proposed  it. 
'Cibber,'  I  said,  *I  will  call  on  Mistress 
Woffington.  It  shall  be  for  a  compli- 
ment. The  oldest  actress  will  call 
upon  the  greatest.'" 

"Egad!  Bracey,"  breaks  in  old 
Colley,  who  is  clicking  about  the  room 
in  his  high-heeled  shoes,  shaking  now 
and  then  a  cloud  of  powder  from  his 
luxuriant  wig,  "egad!  Bracey,  that 
was  prettily  said.  On  my  soul,  it 
was!  And,  Davy,  you  needn't  look 
8o  glum.  Bracey  and  I  agreed  as  we 
came  along  that  you  were  a  fairly  clever 
fellow  enough." 

"But  this  Will  Mountford,"  cries 
Peg,  who  has  been  striving  to  edge  in 
a  word,  and  is  each  time  overpowered 
by  these  vivacious  old  folk,  "  who  will 
be  your  Will  Moimtford?  Was  he  a 
sweetheart,  madame?"  Peg  looks 
quite  tender  and  feels  quite  tender, 
too;  for  Peg  is  susceptible,  and  would 
fain  scent  a  love-affair  of  the  long  ago. 
"Was  he  your  lover,  madame?" 

"No,  child;  no  lover,"  responds  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle.  "  But  this  is  an  anniver- 
sary. It  was  just  fifty  years  ago  to-day 
when,  not  two  squares  from  here. 
Lord  Mohun,  with  a  coach  and  a  band 
of  Mohocks,  tried  to  kidnap  me  as  I  was 
returning  from  playing  at  the  theatre. 
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Will  Mountford  defended  me,  and  Lord 
Mohiin  ran  him  through  with  his 
sword,  and  killed  him.  Poor  Will!  a 
great  actor  he  was,  too!  And  so,  once 
a  year,  I  go  and  place  flowers  on  Will's 
grave.  No,  child;  Will  was  no  lover 
of  mine." 

"Bracey  never  had  a  lover,"  breaks 
in  old  Cibber.  "  She  was  an  example 
for  Diana,  was  Bracey .  And  beautiful  ! 
You  should  have  seen  Bracey  at 
thirty!  A  flower  was  a  fool  to  her! 
The  peerage  knelt  before  her — gad! 
the  nobility  sighed  round  Bracey's 
foot-stool  by  the  scores.  Yes,  for- 
sooth! even  the  great  Congre ve  loved 
the  cruel  Bracey,  but  she  drove  him 
from  her.  Do  you  remember  his  lines, 
madame?"  This  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle: 
'*  How  did  they  run? 

*•  •  Would  I  were  free  from  this  restraint. 
Or  else  had  power  to  win  her; 
Would  she  could  make  of  me  a  saint. 
Or  I  of  her  a  sinner.' 

"A  very  pretty  quatrain,  that," 
concludes  old  Cibber,  oracularly,  **and 
told  Congreve's  case  exactly." 

Mrs.  Bracegirdle  smiles  on  old  Cibber, 
as  though  to  hear  of  her  aforetime 
lovers  is  not  distasteful,  even  though 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  sorrows 
in  their  day. 

The  room  begins  to  fill.  Macklin, 
who  gave  us  Shylock  as  he  should  be, 
and  not  as  that  vulgar  buffoon  he  had 
been,  arrives  ;  the  heavy  Johnson  comes 
in  not  far  behind;  and  then  appears 
the  lively  Foote,  who,  it  wotdd  seem, 
escaped  from  his  '*dragoness"  of  the 
carriage;  and,  after  Foote,  a  dozen 
others,  among  them  Reynolds,  the  por- 
trait-painter. 

Tea  and  talk  go  merrily  forward, 
and  all  save  Garrick  are  gay.  Garrick 
is  dull,  and  a  bit  pensive.  This  want 
of  flash  is  laid  by  the  others  at  the  door 
of  Lear,  whom  Garrick  must  personate 
this  night.  Being  his  first  London 
Lear,  the  critics  and  wits  are  sharpen- 
ing tooth  and  claw  to  rend  him.  May- 
hap, it  is  this  pending  peril  of  the 
critics  to  make  serious  the  eye  of  Gar- 
rick. 

Old  Cibber,  himself  in  dotard  fashion 
in  love  with  Peg,  hangs  about  her  dear 


elbows  as  she  pours  the  tea.  With 
his  wrinkled  hatchet  face  and  volumi- 
nous wig,  he  looks  not  unlike  an  aged 
crested  bird  of  prey. 

Foote  makes  a  smart  remark  upon 
old  Cibber's  devotion  to  Peg. 

**  I  heard  them  say,"  suggests  Foote, 
"as  you  and  old  Owen  Swiney  would 
dangle  about  our  Peg  in  wrinkled  ri- 
valry, that  the  three  of  you  reminded 
folk  of  Suzanna  and  the  Elders." 

Old  Colley  snorts  fiercely,  and  makes 
scornful  remarks  upon  the  unripe 
Foote. 

"What  would  you  give,"  retorts 
Foote,  willing  to  jeer  a  little  at  old 
Cibber*s  years  since  now  the  latter  jeers 
at  his,  "what  would  you  give  to  be  as 
young  as  I?" 

"Why,  then,"  responds  the  oldster, 
with  a  gleam,  "Td  consent  to  be  as 
great  a  fool." 

This  costs  Foote  a  laugh  all  rotmd. 
The  porous  Johnson  takes  advantage 
of  the  general  mirth  to  win  for  himself 
his  ninth  cup  of  tea. 

"You  are  hard  upon  me,  sir,"  says 
Foote,  feigning  humility.  "  You  would 
treat  me  better  had  you  heard  me  de- 
fend you  when  the  caustic  Mr.  Pope 
— who  said  he  saw  it  thirty  years  ago 
— ^assailed  your  comedy  of  *  Cinna.*  " 

"'Cinna,'  sir,"  responds  old  Cibber, 
interested  in  spite  of  himself,  "Xinna' 
is  a  tragedy,  not  a  comedy." 

"Indeed!"  says  Foote,  assuming 
mild  amazement.  "  Now,  see  how  one 
may  be  trapped  into  error  !  I  supposed 
'Cinna*  must  be  a  comedy  because 
Mr.  Pope  declared  how  he  laughed  at 
it  from  beginning  to  end." 

It  is  now  old  Cibber  who  falls  for- 
feit to  a  common  peal  of  mirth.  Even 
he,  the  old  victim,  is  himself  seen  to 
grin. 

"Your  wit,  young  sir,"  says  he  to 
Foote,  "will  take  you  far.  Have  a 
care  that  it  does  not  take  you  over 
Holbom  Hill  in  a  cart." 

Old  Cibber  and  Foote  make  up  their 
differences  with  snuff  from  the  former's 
diamond-encrusted  mull. 

Macklin  and  Johnson  fall  to  contro- 
versy concerning  the  art  of  the  actor. 
Johnson,  albeit  the  pacific  Reynolds 
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tries  to  lead  away  the  talk  to  gentler 
fields,  cannot  repress  his  customary 
harshness. 

'*A  player,"  cries  Johnson,  in  rum- 
bling insolence,  **  and  what  is  he?  Sir, 
a  ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he 
does  two  things  :  he  recites  and  he  sings, 
there  is  both  recitation  and  music  in 
his  performance.  Yoixr  player  only 
recites." 

*' And  yet,  sir,"  says  old  Cibber,  who 
thinks  better  of  Johnson  than  Johnson 
does  of  him,  "  and  yet,  sir,  Garrick  tells 
me  how  you,  yourself,  have  written  a 
tragedy.  If  you  have  it  by  you,  it 
would  give  me  prodigious  pleasure  to 
read  it." 

**It  is  the  tragedy  of  'Irene,'"  re- 
sponds Johnson,  his  face  beginning  to 
glow.  **  I  shall  have  the  honor,  sir,  to 
send  it  to  your  house  in  the  morning. 
It  has  not  been  acted." 

"But  it  shall  be  acted,"  breaks  in 
Garrick,  "so  soon  as  ever  I  call  a  stage 
my  own." 

Johnson  and  Garrick  exchange 
looks;  to  one  quick  to  perceive,  it  is 
plain  how  beneath  the  vanity  of  the 
one  and  the  morose  envy  of  the  other, 
each  for  each  carries  sincere  affection. 

Ill 

GARRICK  DOES  "KING  LEAR" 

The  tea-drinking  guests  depart, 
while  Peg  and  Garrick  make  ready 
for  their  short  journey  to  Drury 
Lane  where  Lear  must  walk  before  his 
judges  of  the  pit.  Now  they  be 
alone,  Garrick  turns  bitterly  solemn; 
Peg  dons  a  grave,  sweet  look. 

As  Garrick  is  ready  for  the  street, 
Peg  draws  him  to  a  seat  beside  her  on 
a  great,  oaken  settle  that  stands  in 
the  comer  of  the  chimney. 

"What  is  it,  love.?"  asks  Garrick,  a 
trifle  disturbed  by  Peg's  gravity. 

Peg  collects  herself;  she  knows  the 
end  is  at  hand. 

"  David,  when  is  it  to  be?  " 

"Of  what  do  you  speak?"  he  re- 
pUes.  Then  comes  a  flush,  for  he 
understands  how  it  is  their  marriage 
she  asks  about. 


"When  are  we  to  wed,  David? " 

"Let  us  put  off  this  talk,"  says 
Garrick,  a  sudden  irritation  in  his 
tones.  "It  may  unstring  the  both  of 
us;  it  may  spoil  my  Lear  to-night." 
This  last  he  gets  off  in  real  terror. 

"No,  we  will  not  put  by  this  talk," 
returns  Peg,  firmly.  "It  has  been 
put  by  too  long  as  it  is.  As  for  your 
Lear,  should  I  bind  your  heart  to  the 
rack,  and  torture  it  till  it  breaks, 
you'll  but  play  the  better  for  it. 
David,  we  must  be  wed  to-night  or  not 
at  all;  I'll  wait  no  longer." 

"Peg,"  he  repUes,  nervously,  "don't 
be  unreasonable.  You  know  I  love 
you." 

"To-night  it  must  be,  or  not  at  all," 
she  repeats. 

"  Dear,  it  would  be  foolish." 

"You  have  said  enough,  David." 
Peg's  face  is  whiter  now.  "And  yet, 
I  knew  it."  Her  great  eyes  fill  up, 
and  a  sob  catches  in  her  throat. 
"After  all,"  Peg  continues,  "it  is 
better  thus.  Surely,  it  is  good  to 
know  at  last  and  truly  where  we 
stand  with  each  other." 

"I  shall  speak  of  this  after  the 
theatre,"  says  Garrick,  still  in  a 
flutter. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asks  Peg,  in  a 
queer  voice. 

"And  you,  yourself,  will  look  at  it 
in  another  light  to-morrow." 

"Perhaps,"  says  Peg. 

It  is  a  night  when  the  taverns,  the 
coffee-houses  and  the  clubs  give  up 
their  last  man  in  favor  of  the  theatre. 
Box  and  gallery,  pit  and  stall,  are 
packed;  the  high  and  the  low  are 
come.  It  is  a  throng  much  mixed; 
the  noble  rubs  elbows  with  the  name- 
less, St.  James  jostles  St.  Giles,  and  the 
butchers  of  Clare  Market  bicker  for 
places  with  the  beaiix  of  Mayfair. 
If  there  be  common  groimd  in  British 
taste  where  prince  and  peasant  meet, 
it  lies  in  this  British  passion  for  the 
play.  And  London  town  turns  out 
to-night,  for  its  fresh  favorite,  the 
young  Garrick,  and  the  beloved  Wof- 
fington,  will  present  "King  Lear." 

Garrick,  for  himself,  was  never  more 
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upon  a  strain;  his  talk  with  Peg 
bums  him.  Vaguely,  he  can  tell  how 
a  calamity  is  pending,  and  how  he 
stands  within  the  shadow  of  disaster. 
In  his  shaken  soul,  he  recalls  the 
recent  scene.  Peg's  manner  was  a 
threat  of  itself.  What  did  she  mean.? 
What  will  she  do?  These  are  the 
queries  that  set  Garrick  to  be  torn  at 
by  the  wolves  of  long-toothed  appre- 
hension. His  fear  of  imformed  some- 
things that  he  cannot  name,  now 
drives  him  cold  and  hot. 

Garrick's  is  a  shallow  nature,  all 
ripple  and  sparkle  and  flash;  Peg's 
currents  flow  more  deeply,  and  Garrick 
cannot  fathom  them.  To  his  vanity, 
there  comes  no  thought  how  Peg  may 
take  herself  from  out  his  hands,  and 
doom  him  to  oaken  loneliness  in  Bow 
street.  That  she  should  leave  him  is 
incredible;  no  such  grim  answer  to 
his  query  of  **What  will  she  do?" 
once  knocks  at  the  door  of  his  conceit. 
Nervous,  irritable,  morally  as  well  as 
physically  timid,  our  weak  Garrick 
wifi  fret  himself  into  a  very  flame  of 
wretchedness. 

Garrick  thinks  on  Peg  and  his  com- 
ing Lear  in  one  and  the  same  breath. 
How  will  he  play  the  part  now  that 
these  love-doubts  are  crowding  on  his 
heart?  His  fears  for  a  mighty  failure 
begin  to  mount. 

The  curtain  goes  up. 

Garrick  is  smitten  of  terrors  and 
tremblings.  But  he  finds  Peg's 
words  come  true;  though  his  heart  be 
on  the  rack,  he  plays  the  better  for  it. 
Never  has  he  so  felt  the  surge  and 
sweeps  of  genius  to  carry  him  along. 
Now  is  the  mad  old  Lear  a  mad  old 
Lear  in  very  truth;  and  the  critical 
pit,  commonly  so  guarded  and  cold,  is 
as  much  thrilled  and  played  upon  as 
ever  the  most  darkened  comer  of  the 
galleries. 

Nor  is  our  brilliant  Peg  one  whit 
behind.  The  gentle,  sweet  Cordelia 
was  never  so  gentle  or  so  sweet  as 
now  when  the  great  Woffington  por- 
trays her;  and,  when  Garrick,  as  Lear, 
in  mad  simplicity  puts  wondering 
finger  to  her  cheek,  with  the  line, 
"Be  these  tears  wet.? — ^yes,  faith!"  it 


shocks  him  like  a  knife-stab  to  find  on 
the  face  of  Peg  the  wet,  real  tears, 
indeed. 

Surely,  for  all  the  victory,  there  be 
acrid  ones  to  carp,  and  hairsplit,  and 
vent  a  spleen. 

*'He  does  not  enter  into  the  infir- 
mities of  a  man  four-score  and  up- 
ward," drawls  Walpole,  tiuning  a 
languid  eye  on  Chesterfield. 

**The  pit  finds  no  fault,  at  least," 
responds  the  other,  as  he  looks  down 
upon  the  critics  tossing  in  a  storm  of 
approbation. 

"And  he  lacks  dignity,"  continues 
the  ineffable  Walpole;  **and  his  voice 
is  too  loud,  and  wants  in  sympathy. 
Now,  the  Irish  jade  does  better, 
though  her  voice  is  worse  than  his. 
In  the  curse,  too,  he  begins  too  low 
and  ends  too  high." 

Thus,  vapidly,  proceeds  yoimg  Wal- 
pole in  a  dawdle  of  pretended  criti- 
cism, until  the  crook-backed  Pope 
comes  into  the  box,  and  puts  him  to 
flight  with  the  word  that,  in  all  his 
years,  he  has  seen  nothing  to  be  the 
equal  of  that  Lear, 

"The  dog  is  clever,  Bracey,"  says 
old  Colley,  as  he  aids  the  ancient  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  to  call  her  chair  at  the 
close.  "Yes,  zooks!  the  dog  has 
genius!" 

"But  the  girl,  Cibber,"  returns  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle.  "It  was  real  grief  she 
gave  us,  and  a  soul  pierced  through 
and  through.  I  tell  you  that  now,  in 
my  eightieth  year,  I've  seen  the  true 
empress  of  the  theatres." 

"Davy  is  great,"  observes  Johnson 
to  Reynolds,  as,  taking  the  painter's 
arm,  the  two  move  away  together. 
"  Davy  is  assuredly  great.  And,  while 
I  look  upon  his  acting,  it  strikes  home 
to  me  how  there  is  that  to  a  great 
player,  whether  it  be  art  or  nature, 
which  is  beyond  me  either  to  grasp, 
appreciate  or  comprehend." 

When,  with  the  last  curtain,  Gar- 
rick is  off  the  stage,  he  casts  anxious, 
haggard  eyes  about  for  Peg.  He 
hardly  hears,  and  only  half  responds  to. 
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the  commendations  which  break  upon  ''Where  is  she?"  he  cries. 

him  like  a  tempest.  Far  away  in  qtiiet  Teddington,  Peg 

Where    is    his    Peg?      Not    in    the  is    crying   herself   to    sleep.     This    is 

greenroom,  truly;  while  a  message  to  hidden  from  Garrick;  he  knows  only 

her  dressing-room  brings  no   response  that  he  has  lost  her. 

save  the  word  that  it  is  empty.  Will  she  return  to  him? 

**She    will    be    home    before    me,"  If  the  echoes  be  honest  echoes,  they 

murmurs  Garrick,  in  a  flash  of  hope,  will  answer,  **  Never." 

"  How  deeply  shall  I  congratulate  her  Broken    and    alone,    Garrick    sinks 

for  to-night!'*  into   Peg's   chair,    and   weeps   as   for 

Then,  for  the  earliest  time,  a  cold  ruined  hopes   and   dreams  destroyed, 

thought  creeps  about  his  heart  like  a  The   candles    bum    out   in   darkness; 

snake;  she  may  be  lost  to  him.  the  fire  dies  on  the  hearth,  and  leaves 

Garrick  hurries  to  their  Bow-street  the  room  as  cheerless  as  his  heart, 
house.  He  meets  nothing  save  the  lone-  And  so,  throughout  the  night.  Gar- 
some,  oaken  rooms.  These  would  seem  rick  sits  unhappy,  mourning  for  his 
to  mock  him,  since  no  Peg  is  there.  He  lost  one;  the  hour  of  greatest  triumph 
wrings  his  hands,  and  tosses  to  and  fro  is  the  hour  of  his  mightiest  desola- 
about  the  place.    He  calls  Peg's  name.  tion. 


t 


PLENITUDE 

SO  long  have  I  desired  thee,  and  so  deep 
My  heart's  hid  well,  whose  waters  sung  thy  name 
Over  and  over  till  the  restless  flame 
Of  Love  stood  still  to  listen,  that  I  weep 
Now  when  I  have  thee  in  my  arms,  to  keep 
Forever.     O  Beloved,  I  became 
So  perfected  in  thee,  I  have  no  aim 
Beyond  thee,  and  no  harvest  more  to  reap! 

So  still  is  all  the  world,  I  feel  afraid! 

Is  this  that  mystic  Silence,  by  whose  power 
The  waiting  spirits  of  the  void  are  made 

In  mortal  mold?     I  feel  my  bridal  bower 
Transcendently  enlarged,  myself — dismayed — 

A  dazed  intruder  on  God's  working  hoiu*. 

Elsa  Barker. 


* 


THE   GROWLS   OF   A   GRIZZLED    BACHELOR 

^^LD  bachelors  know  a  great  deal  about  women.  If  they  did  not,  they 
^-^     wouldn't  be  old  bachelors. 

Nobody  knows  why  a  woman,  when  she  trips  over  a  chair-rocker,  always 
blames  her  husband  for  it  as  soon  as  he  comes  home. 

During  courtship,  he  talks  and  she  listens.  After  marriage,  the  order  is 
reversed,  or  else  they  both  talk,  and  the  neighbors  listen. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN'S  NARRATIVE 


By  the   Baroness  von    Hutten 


r 


•  •  "■"  Twas  pathetic  and — ^ridiculous, 
a  combination  that  often  pro- 
duces great  charm,*'  the  beau- 
tiful woman  began,  sipping  her  green 
mint,  meditating.  "Shall  I  tell  it  to 
you  ?     It  would  make  a  good  story.  *  ' 

Although  the  stories  that  people  tell, 
with  kindling  eye,  to  friends  who  try  to 
write,  do  not  usually  fill  the  friends' 
souls  with  the  enthusiasm  expected,  I 
said  yes,  for  she  was  so  beautiful  in  her 
flaming  gown,  the  star  in  her  hair 
was  such  a  poor  thing  in  comparison 
with  the  two  blue  ones  under  the 
arched  brows,  that  I  assented.  "  Yes, 
tell  me.     I  need  copy." 

"  It  was  in  Maine,  by  the  sea.  I  have 
a  house  there,  and  spend  a  month  in 
it  every  Summer.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  raising — "  She  took  up 
her  glass,  and,  as  she  sipped,  I  filled  up 
the  blank  with,  "Easter  lilies?  Vio- 
lets?" 

*'  Pigs  !  "  she  added,  serenely.  "  Once, 
last  Summer,  my  maid  fell  ill,  and, 
as  she  had  been  doing  some  rather 
important  sewing,  I  looked  up  a  local 
seamstress.  I  found  her  in  a  small, 
brown  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village — one  of  those  shingle-houses 
without  any  paint  that  one  sometimes 
longs  to  see,  just  as  something  purely 
American,  when  one  has  been  long 
abroad. 

"She  was  a  wee  old  woman,  quite 
sixty-five,  I  should  think,  with  a  knot 
of  sandy  hair,  so  small  that  one  won- 
dered how  she  managed  to  cover  her 
skull,  and  a  plaintive  face,  with  very 
far-apart,  gray  eyes.  She  was  glad  to 
have  the  work,  and,  after  a  short  talk, 
in  which  I  learned  that  she  supported 
her  mother,  aged  ninety,  and  that  she 
"5 


had  never  been  in  a  railway  train,  I 
left  her  in  the  neat  little  sunny  room. 

"  A  few  days  later,  I  went  back,  for  I 
liked  prowling  about,  and  she  inter- 
ested me.  I  used  to  watch  her  sew. 
It  was  white  work — table-cloths  to  be 
hemmed,  and  so  on — and  her  little, 
knotted,  brown  hands,  flying  over  the 
white  stuff,  had  a  certain  charm. 

"Well,  at  last  one  day,  I  asked  her 
what  she  thought  about  during  all  the 
long  hours,  while  she  worked  alone. 
She  looked  up,  startled,  and  then — 
blushed.  It  was  a  pretty,  girlish 
blush,   too. 

"*Miss  Brown,*  she  said,  shyly,  *I 
am  a  homely,  little,  old  woman,  but  I 
have — a  love-story.'" 

"And  you''  I  interrupted,  "  said  that 
you  had  always  known  it.  That  is 
what  you  call  being  sympathetic!'* 

The  beautiful  woman  smiled.  "I 
just  asked  her  to  tell  me  all  about  it.*' 

"And  she  did?** 

"Yes.  This  is  the  way  she  told  it: 
'His  name  is  Waldo  Green,  and  I've 
kept  company  with  him  since  I  was 
twenty.  He*s  very  handsome  and 
very  smart.  I — sometimes  wonder — 
why  he  hasn*t  got  tired  of  me!  *  " 

"And  then,  you  smiled  at  her,  and 
she  felt  that  she  looked  just  like  you, 
and  that,  of  course,  he  hadn't  tired  of 
her.     Go  on." 

"Well,  I  asked  why  they  hadn't 
married.     Guess  why  they  hadn't!" 

"A  family  feud?  Hereditary  insan- 
ity?    No  money?" 

"  No.  She  laid  down  her  work,  and 
said,  quite  tranquilly,  without  a 
shadow  of  resentment  :  *  He  has  never 
been  able  to  quite  make  up  his  mindl' 
Just  think  of  it  1    Then,  she  added  that 
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he  came  to  see  her  Wediiesdays  and 
Sundays,  and  that  her  mother  qtiite 
chirped  up  when  he  was  there.** 

**  Did  you  ever  see  the  mother?  " 

"Yes.  She  was  rather — fearsome, 
but  beautifully  neat,  and  really  qtiite 
well-dressed.  She  seemed  to  me  like 
some  old  idol,  on  which  her  poor  dev- 
otee hung  all  the  things  she  should 
have  worn  herself. 

"  Well,  one  day,  I  went  to  see  them, 
and  Miss  Gaines  herself  opened  the 
door,  instead  of  the  hard-featured, 
very  unalluring  old  servant,  Abby. 
And  Miss  Gaines  had  a  bow  of  blue 
ribbon  in  her  hair;  or,  rather,  she  had 
a  few  hairs  in  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon  on 
top  of  her  head.  She  had  also  a  blue 
bow  at  her  throat,  and  she  wore  a 
black-silk  gown.  She  was  quivering 
with  excitement.  *  Waldo  is  here,' 
she  whispered;  *Mr.  Green,  you  know, 
and  he  thinks  he  has  made  up  his  mind  !' 

**I  couldn't  resist  having  a  peep  at 
Waldo,  so  I  went  in,  and  found  that 
'mother,'  who,  of  late  had  been  very 
well,  and  much  in  the  *  sitting-room,* 
was  banished,  and  in  her  chair,  by  the 
window,  sat  Waldo,  evidently  much 
occupied  in  making  up  his  mind.  He 
was  a  small,  old  man,  with  high  shoul- 
ders and  a  querulous  face.  I  didn't 
like  him.  Mother  was  unusually  in- 
telligent that  day,  and  seemed  much 
pleased  over  the  prospect  of  a  wedding. 
She  had  always  liked  weddings,  though 
most  people  preferred  funerals.  Abby, 
I  found,  on  the  contrary,  annoyed  by 
Waldo's  presence,  and  by  the  impend- 
ing 'made-up'  condition  of  his  mind. 
I  quite  disliked  Abby." 

''Do  hurry.  When  you  left  moth- 
er  ?" 


"When  I  left  mother,  and  passed 
through  the  sitting-room.  Miss  Gaines 
stood  by  the  little  mirror,  removing 
the  hair  from  the  blue  bow."  The 
beautiful  woman's  voice  was  mournful. 
*•* Where  is  Mr.  Green?'  I  asked.  She 
looked  at  me  bravely.  *He  has  went 
home.  He — ^he  couldn't  quite  make 
up  his  mind.'  ...  I  really 
wanted  to  shake  Waldo,"  the  beautiful 
woman  went  on,  after  a  pause. 

"Why  didn't  you?  He  would  have 
been  delighted,  I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  I  did  catch  up  with  him,  and 
— ^talk  with  him  on  my  way  through 
the  village.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
didn't  think  it  about  time  to  decide 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  his  future!  " 

"You  didn't!" 

"I  did.  And  he  said,  quite  ser- 
iously, that  he  was  very  comfortable 
at  home,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  to  be 
rash." 

She  paused  for  a  second,  so  lovely  in 
her  amused  concern  that  I  wished  she 
would  not  speak  at  once. 

Then:  "The  next  time  I  saw  her, 
she  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  dis- 
miss Abby.  It  appears  that  Abby  had 
been — well,  'making  up*  to  Waldo.  I 
haU  Abby." 

The  men  were  coming,  and  in  a  min- 
ute she  would  be  surrounded. 

"So  do  I,"  I  said,  vehemently.  "I 
loathe  her.  But  tell  me — ^you  saw 
them  all  again?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  change.  Abby 
is  living  in  the  village,  mother  is  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy,  Miss  Gaines  sews,  and 
thinks  of  her  *  love-story,  '  and  grows 
older;  and  Waldo — "  theinen  had  come 
— ''  and  Waldo  is  still  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  I" 


y 


C  MATHERS  {consolingly)— Mtet  all,  marriage  is  a  lottery. 

*^     De  Vorsb — Yes;  but  the  courts  wiU  not  recognize  alimony  as  a  gambling 

debt. 

T  N  these  later  days,  riches  take  automobiles  and  ride  away. 
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THE    PROFESSOR'S    LOVE-STORY 

Though  my  professor  doesn't  marry — 
Apologies  to  Mr.  Barriel 

TN  May,  in  May,  one  genial  May, 
•■•     I  shut  my  stuffy  study  up, 
And  set  forth  on  a  woody  way 

To  drink  the  nectar  from  her  cup. 
There,  alien  from  the  joys  of  love, 

I  came  upon  Aspasia, 
Her  white  arms  filled  with  blossoms  of 

Robinia  Pseudacacia, 

Which  were  the  sweeter,  they  or  she? 

No  problem  that,  to  stagger  one! 
A  look,  a  smile — oh,  heart  of  me, 

Behold  thy  schooling  all  undone  I 
And  on  succeeding  days  were  seen 

This  don  and  his  Dulcinea 
Out  walking  under  branches  green 

Of  Fagus  ferruginea. 

But  not  for  long.     I'm  forty-three, 

While  her  years  were  not  half  of  mine. 
I  fondly  hoped  that  I  might  be 

A  Quercus  to  her  clinging  vine — 
And  told  her  so,  the  girl  whom  I 

Had  once  sumamed  Urania! 
She  only  said:  "She  guessed  that  my 

True  genus  was  Castanea.'' 

'Twas  quite  forgiven  long  ago, 

But  from  my  desk  I  never  stir; 
For  all  that's  sweet  or  white,  I  loiow, 

Would  whisper  me  of  May  and  her. 
She  sleeps,  till  better  times  are  ripe, 

'Neath  myrtle  and  veronica, 
Enguarded  by  a  splendid  type 

Of  Salix  Babylonica. 

Edward  W.  Barnard. 

if 

SHE    WASN'T   A   WIDOW 

"UTHY  didn't  she  marry  him?" 

^^      '*Well,  you  see,  her  folks  were  opposed  to  the  match;  and  then,  besides, 
he  didn  't  propose.  '  ' 
127 
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LAUGHTER 

'\^7'E  laughed  together  once — since  then, 
^^      What  bitterness  of  silent  days 
Divides  us  on  the  ways  of  men! 

Perchance,  it  is  a  trifling  thing, 

A  memory  grotesque.     And,  still, 
I  cannot  hate,  remembering. 

Unhealed  the  wound,  and  sore  the  smart; 

Yet,  for  that  mirth  we  one  day  knew, 
Not  all  your  enemy,  my  heart; 

Not  all  your  enemy — nay,  less; 

When,  still,  above  my  anger  thrills 
That  ghostly  note  of  happiness. 

Distant  and  faint,  yet  over-true, 

Strange  that  so  light  a  thing  should  bring 
The  olden,  tender  thought  of  you. 

McCrea  Pickering. 


» 


THE    LORD    OF   CREATION 

OOME  men  don't  know  how  much  they  are  worth;  most  don't  know  how  little. 
*^     The  boy  of  twelve  who  doesn't  know  more  than  his  father,  needs  attention. 

Man  is  not  satisfied  to  know  a  thing;  he  must  have  everybody  else  know  it. 

"Fools  go  in  crowds;"  man  loves  companionship. 

It  is  wiser  for  man  to  trust  to  his  luck  than  to  his  wits;  he  is  likely  to  have 
more  of  the  former  than  the  latter. 

If  there  is  anything  that  a  man  doesn't  know,  he  doesn't  know  it. 

Man  often  feels  that  he  is  a  sly  dog  when,  in  reality,  he  is  but  a  sorry  cur. 

No  man  is  the  same  all  the  time;  which  is  why  it  is  possible  to  have  some 
respect  for  every  man  at  some  time. 

Man  is  disappointed  if  he  doesn't  get  what  he  wants,  and  dissatisfied  if 
he  does. 

A  man  is  always  satisfied  that  he  can  take  care  of  himself.     His  satisfaction 
generally  ends  there. 

L.  DB  V.  Matthewman. 

lyr  ISTRESvS— Do  you  wake  up  easily? 

^^^     Cook — Oh,  yes,  ma'am.     Just  knock  on  my  door. 
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EXHIBIT  A 

By    Kate    Jordan 

(Mrs.  P.  H.  Vermilye) 


BETWEEN  the  matinée  and  the 
performance  at  night,  Miss 
Cawtrey  always  had  a  light 
dinner  served  in  her  dressing-room. 
In  the  most  exquisite  of  négligées, 
with  flowers  about  her,  and  occasional 
intimates  dropping  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments' gossip,  she  was  wont  to  lie  on 
her  divan  in  the  state  of  relaxation 
prescribed  by  her  fashionable  physi- 
cian. 

Miss  Dora  Cawtrey  was  lead- 
ing woman  at  The  Regent,  a  small, 
long-established  London  theatre,  whose 
box-  and  stall- patrons  had,  for  the  most 
part,  their  names  in  Debrett.  The 
play  might  be  unpopular,  but  the 
star*s  personality  **drew,"  because 
she  was  an  enchanting  beauty  who 
was  also  a  tantalizing  mystery.  No 
one  knew  anything  about^  her.  Her 
history — prior  to  the  Autumn  night 
when  she  walked  on  in  **  Notre  Dame," 
as  a  court  lady  with  but  one  line  to 
say,  and  took  away  the  breath  of  the 
watchers  by  her  surprising  loveliness — 
was  lost  in  a  mist  which  Miss  Caw- 
trey never  lifted.  She  never  talked  of 
her  childhood,  her  parentage,  former 
places  or  people.  She  seemed  bom 
without  any  past  prior  to  her  twcnty- 
fotirth  year  of  age.  When  wonderful 
things  were  told  of  her  early  life,  she 
smiled.  When  a  charming,  romantic 
history  was  hinted  at,  she  smiled. 
Her  smile  was  lovely.  When  any  one 
had  the  curiosity  boldly  to  question 
her,  she  stared.  Her  stare  was  dis- 
quieting. She  was  a  sphinx.  She 
might  have  manufactured  a  most  be- 
witching history  for  herself  had  she 
cared  to  do  so,  and  no  one  would  have 
questioned    it.     But    Dora    had    her 


code,  and  a  teller  of  lies  was  hateful 
to  her. 

*'If  she  were  only  a  foreigner,  you 
know,  one  could  accept  her  without 
question,"  Lord  Dugro  had  said,  at  his 
club.  **As  an  American,  her  mother 
might  have  done  the  washing  in  a 
mining  camp — and  who  would  care? 
As  a  Frenchwoman,  she  might  have 
had  forebears  in  the  pomade  and  coif- 
fure line,  and  we'd  have  swallowed 
the  whole  bally  thing,  you  know. 
But  this  woman,  the  loveliest  creature 
under  heaven,  against  whom  there  is 
no  whisper  in  the  present,  whom  we 
welcome  in  our  homes,  and  need  and 
want  and  delight  in,  don't  you  know, 
but  who  never  speaks  of  herself,  and 
about  whom  we  know  nothing — is  an 
Englishwoman!  She's  never  even  ad- 
mitted that  much.  But  she  is  English 
in  blood,  bone,  sinew,  voice,  expres- 
sion, movement.  Yet,  who  and  what 
she  was  before  she  came  out  at  The 
Regent,  I  defy  any  one  to  find  out." 

This  expressed  London's  opinion 
generally,  yet  no  one  was  in  the  least 
surprised  when  Dora  Cawtrey 's  en- 
gagement to  the  young  Duke  of 
Bracebridge  was  announced,  and  the 
news  was  bruited  over  the  world  that 
the  King  had  been  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate her.  Miss  Cawtrey  was 
*' chummy"  with  kings,  princes  and 
the  like. 

So,  on  the  particular  afternoon  when 
she  lay  upon  her  divan  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, after  the  matinée,  with 
roses  almost  as  tall  as  herself  bending 
their  perfvimed  heads  from  great  vases 
near  her,  she  was  thinking  of  Brace- 
bridge,  and  her  eyes,  of  an  odd,  glis- 
tening slate-blue,  were  warm  with  her 
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dreams,  for  she  loved  him  extremely. 
His  title  and  the  splendor  of  his  wealth 
were  on  one  side,  and  held  her  but  lit- 
tle; on  the  other,  he,  in  the  strength, 
confidence  and  beauty  of  his  twenty- 
eight  clean  years,  engrossed  her  com- 
pletely. Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
Dora  loved  this  man,  who  happened 
to  be  a  duke. 

For  the  twentieth  time,  she  read  his 
last  letter.  It  was  an  expression  of 
idolatry  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 
She  kissed  it,  tucked  it  under  the  silk 
pillow,  her  hand,  with  the  big,  ruby 
engagement-ring,  clasping  it.  She 
closed  her  eyes.  Far  off,  it  seemed 
many  miles  beyond  her  land  of  dreams, 
she  heard  Suzanne's  metallic  French 
voice: 

**Dis  pairson  cannot  to  see  Miss 
Cawtrey — non.  She  is  rest  herself, 
and  she  cannot  to  see  dis  pairson.** 

*"E  soys — "  she  heard  Grigson, 
the  door-keeper,  commence,  and  then 
break  off.  "  Well,  by  Jingo,  *ere  *e  his 
*is  bloomin*  self — cheeky  fer  a  Hital- 
ian,  s*  *eaven  'elp  me!" 

Still  Dora,  with  her  fingers  clasping 
her  ducal  love-letter,  dreamed  on.  It 
was  a  usual  thing  for  many  people  to 
attempt  to  see  her,  when  she  had  no 
desire  to  lay  eyes  upon  them. 

"Mees  Cawtrey  cannot  see  you. 
Wat  ees  your  business?  If  you  tell 
me,  I  will  spik  wiz  her,"  she  heard 
Suzanne  continue,  irritably. 

"Just  give  her  my  card,  please. 
You  need  say  nothing." 

Before  the  last  sentence  was  com- 
pleted— in  fact,  before  three  words 
had  been  spoken — Dora's  expression 
had  changed.  The  dream  fled  from 
her  face.  A  look  leaped  into  it  not  un- 
like that  of  a  listening  animal  expect- 
ing danger.  She  moved  quickly  to  her 
elbow.  Her  features  stiffened.  Su- 
zanne found  her  so  when  she  came 
cautiously  in,  her  black  eyes  snapping 
with  temper.  Dora  heard  nothing  she 
said.  She  took  the  card,  and  fixed  a 
frozen  stare  upon  it:  "Arturo  Bol- 
dino." 

**  He  may  come  in,"  she  said,  rising, 
and  sweeping  out  the  laces  on  her 
gown. 


Suzanne  obeyed,  with  a  feeling  of 
awe;  her  mistress  looked  like  the  dead. 
A  moment  later,  the  visitor  entered 
alone,  and  found  Miss  Cawtrey  stand- 
ing straight  and  tall  and  very  proud, 
her  eyes  level  with  his.  The  man  was 
a  Latin,  but  his  precise  nationality- 
could  not  be  determined  in  a  glance; 
Italian,  perhaps,  or  a  Levantine,  or  a 
Spaniard;  so  much  his  black  eyes,  his 
oiled,  curled  hair,  full  lips,  light 
figure,  accentuated  dressing  and  ag- 
gressive extract  of  musk,  proclaimed. 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  Dora  asked, 
as  she  might  speak  to  a  dismissed  serv- 
ant who  ventured  to  annoy  her. 

The  man  parted  his  mustache,  lov- 
ingly, sneered  and  smiled. 

**In  the  English  climate,  you  have 
grown  very  businesslike.  Miss  Jenny 
Green." 

He  could  see  that  the  name  was  like 
a  lash  through  the  thin  cloak.  Though 
she  shivered,  she  remained  with  her 
head  up,  an  abysmal  contempt  in  her 
level  gaze. 

'*What  do  you  want?"  she  asked, 
again.  "I  can  give  you  ten  minutes; 
so,  say  whatever  you  have  come  to  say. 
Ten  minutes."  She  pointed  to  the 
clock. 

*'Then,  I  must  be  businesslike,  too," 
he  smiled.  ^  *' Shall  we  not  sit  down?" 
She  appeared  not  to  hear  him,  and 
again  looked  at  the  clock.  *  *  No  ?  Then, 
you  force  us  both  to  be  uncomfortable, 
instead  of  cozy — as  such  old  friends 
should  be.  Eh?  Well,  I  see  you  are 
not  disposed  to  talk.  You  are  in  one 
of  those  icy  moods  which  used  to  an- 
noy your — protector.  Ah,  how  he 
used  to  fly  up  when  you  looked  at  him 
so  !  He  had  a  temper,  despite  his  sixty- 
odd  years,  had  your  good  friend, 
Rica." 

Dora  stood  patiently,  her  face  un- 
changing. 

*'  Is  it  bad  taste  to  recall  those  days? 
But  I  do  it  for  a  purpose.  It  is  that 
you  may  realize  how  very  deeply  my 
finger  is  in  the  very  good,  rich  pie 
of  your  very  successful,  flattered 
Ufe." 

"Let  me  congratulate  you,"  said 
Dora,  with  an  air  of  weariness.     "  You 
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speak  English  better  than  when  you 
were  Senor  Rica's  servant.*' 

He  laughed,  and,  drawing  out  his 
perfumed  handkerchief,  caressed  his 
lips  with  it. 

"  Dear  lady,  at  last  I  hear  something 
from  you  besides  the  eternal  and  very 
rude  question — what  do  you  want? 
Believe  me,  yoiu-  commendation  is 
most  sweet  to  me.  For,  see,  I  am  am- 
bitious. When  you  came  first  to  Ma- 
tanzas,  eight  years  ago,  and  lived  your 
secluded  life  with  my  master  behind 
those  white  walls,  I  was  a  coachman 
first,  then  a  valet.  After  you  dis- 
appeared, and  your  hat  and  Httle  boat 
were  found  drifting  in  the  Yumuri — in 
fact,  after  your  death,  when  it  was  in- 
ferred your  beautiful  body  had  been 
carried  out  to  the  sea — I  became  sec- 
retary to  Senor  Rica.  On  his  death, 
it  was  found  that  I  was  remembered 
most  generously  in  his  will.  There  are 
those  who  said  I  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  condition  when  he  was  half-de- 
lirious; but  that  is  nothing.  This  tells 
you  I  am  ambitious,  does  it  not?" 

She  was  very  white,  and  her  brows 
met  in  a  line  of  pain. 

"Of  course,  you  have  come  to  sell 
your  silence  for  money?" 

"How  you  misjudge  me!"  he  said, 
sadly.  "You  always  did.*  As  Senor 
Rica's  coachman,  you  thought  me  a 
spy.  Later,  when  I  was  his  valet,  and 
merely  by  applying  my  ear  to  the  door 
heard  your  sobs  as  he  beat  you " 

"You  loathsome  toad!"  she  mut- 
tered, in  controlled  fury,  like  a  danger- 
ous thing  in  leash,  "if  you  say  another 
word  of  that  past  time,  I'll  have  you 
flung  into  the  street.  What  has 
brought  you  here?  Say  it  plainly,  re- 
ceive your  answer,  and  go!" 

His  sneering  defiance  was  now  a 
healthy  thing  of  full  growth. 

"I  will.  I  am  absolutely  merci- 
less." he  said,  dropping  his  sentimental 
tone.  "  I  was  in  India  when  I  picked 
up  an  English  paper,  and  read  of  you — 
read  also  that  one  of  your  peculiarities 
was  an  objection  to  being  much  photo- 
graphed, except  occasionally  in  cos- 
tume, as  Lady  Teazle,  for  instance;  an 
odd  dislike  in  an  actress,  but  we  know. 


do  we  not,  that  wigs  and  patches  make 
fairly  good  masks?  Well,  I  thought 
no  more  of  the  newspaper  item  at  the 
time.  Later,  a  traveling  showman 
came  to  Bombay  with  the  new  inven- 
tion, the  kinetoscope.  One  of  his 
views  showed  Bond  street  on  a  sunny 
May  day,  all  movement  and  sunshine. 
It  was  most  perfect,  and  filled  the  eyes 
of  some  of  those  homesick  Anglo-In- 
dians with  tears.  The  foremost  fig- 
ure in  the  picture  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  opened  her  parasol,  and 
stepped  into  a  waiting  victoria.  It 
was  you.  I  sat  there  in  amazement, 
and,  of  course,  knew  then  that  your 
apparent  drowning  in  Cuba  was  a  cheat, 
as  I  had  always  suspected.  I  fancied 
I  was  looking  on  Jenny  Green,  who  was 
flourishing  in  London  under  the  same 
conditions  as  I  had  known  her;  but  my 
interest  was  whipped  up  when  the 
showman  announced  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  photographs  of  the  beauty 
and  actress,  Dora  Cawtrey.  The  people 
around  me  never  knew  what  made  me 
laugh  so  heartily.  I  like  being  amused 
that  way;  it  is  a  great  aid  to  digestion. 
Well,  it  is  possible  I  might  never  have 
annoyed  you;  but,  after  a  time,  busi- 
ness brought  me  to  London,  and  I,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  heard  the  as- 
tounding news  that  the  Duke  of  Brace- 
bridge  was  to  make  you  his  duchess. 
Then,  I  made  up  my  mind.  You  could 
be  useful  to  me.  I  first  went  to  see 
you  in  your  new  play.  Your  blond 
hair  was  covered  by  a  red  wig,  but  one 
good  look  told  me  that  you  were  Rica's 
Jenny.  The  result? — I  am  here.  You 
think  I  want  money.  I  don't.  No 
amount  you  might  offer  to  pay  me 
would  weigh  the  sHghtest  with  me.  It 
is  five  years  since  the  day  your  boat 
was  found  upturned  in  the  Yumuri, 
and,  since  then,  I've  made  much  money 
— oh,  very  much — in  many  lands,  and 
not  always  by  very  honorable  means, 
I  admit  to  you.  You  see,  we  are  both 
adventurers,  cheats,  liars,  and  we  can 
speak  the  truth  to  each  other.  Now, 
I  want  what  money  cannot  buy — un- 
assailable power,  position.  You  can 
give  me  these." 

She  had  turned  from  him,  and  her 
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sad  eyes  were  gazing  into  the  mirror. 
Pain  had  wiped  the  scorn  from  her  face. 

"As  the  Duchess  of  Bracebridge,  you 
can  make  me  a  personage.  I  shall 
carefully  select  an  obscure,  Levantine 
title — no  one  will  look  me  up.  Even 
if  they  do,  no  one  will  believe  them. 
Let  the  Duchess  of  Bracebridge  vouch 
for  my  genuineness,  count  me  as  her 
friend,  make  me  one  of  her  house-par- 
ties, take  me  on  her  yacht,  and  my 
status  becomes  impregnable.  I  shall 
make  a  marriage  for  position.  I  shall 
actually  live  in  my  most  impossible 
dreams." 

He  was  terribly  in  earnest;  his  sallow 
skin  had  become  putty-white,  his  nose 
was  like  an  eagle's. 

When  Dora  answered  him,  her  voice 
was  hopeless  and  quiet. 

**I  refuse  you,  absolutely." 

*'  Oh,  no;  you  are  not  mad.  I  can- 
not think  that." 

**I  shall  say  nothing  about  you. 
Foist  yourself  on  society,  if  you  will, 
lie,  steal,  and  FU  not  unmask  you. 
But  you  shall  not  make  me  a  partner. 
I  will  not,  even  by  a  nod,  recognize 
your  existence." 

**  And  you  will  be  fool  enough  to  ruin 
yourself,  rather  than  do  what  I  ask?" 

*'IVe  not  admitted  that  you  can 
ruin  me.  It's  your  word  against  mine. 
If  I  choose  to  lie — a  thing  I've  never 
done — I've  an  idea  the  Duke  of 
Bracebridge  will  thrash  you  soundly." 

*' Ah,  I  cannot  but  admire  you.  You 
have  the  repose  of  a  grande  dame — you, 
Jenny  Green.  It  is  marvelous.  But — 
alas,  for  the  repose — I  have  incontro- 
vertible proof."  And  Boldino  sighed. 
*'  I  have  letters  written  by  you  to  the 
sefior.  You  were  not  always  averse  to 
being  photographed.  I  have  a  half- 
dozen  pictures  of  you,  taken  in  Ma- 
tanzas,  some  in  the  garden  with  your 
master  and  mine,  and  in  several  the 
scar  just  above  your  right  eyebrow 
shows  plainly.  I'll  suggest  to  the  duke 
that  he  send  them  to  the  most  im- 
portant people  in  Matanzas,  to  the 
alcalde,  and  ask  the  history  of  the  orig- 
inal. Can  you,  of  whom  people  know 
nothing,  hold  up  your  head  and  lie 
down  such  proof.?" 


Her  gesture  silenced  him;  it  was 
desperate.     Her  eyes  were  frantic. 

**Very  well.     We  have  finished." 

"You  don't  believe  I  have  the  pic- 
tures— the  letters ?" 

"I  believe  you  never  neglected  an 
opporttmity  to  steal  in  all  your  abomin- 
able life.  Yes,  you  can  crush  me,  but, 
rather  than  save  myself  by  becoming 
the  sponsor,  the  confederate,  of  such  a 
thing  as  you,  I'll  sacrifice  everything 
dear  to  me  in  my  life." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  Suzanne  came 
in.  Her  mistress's  face  was  ghastly, 
and  the  foreigner  was  bowing  low  with 
a  strange  smile. 

**It  may  possibly  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  have  an  appointment  with 
the  Duke  of  Bracebridge  at  four  to-mor- 
row afternoon."  he  said. 


II 


It  was  four  o'clock  the  next  day- 
Dora  had  done  nothing  to  save  her- 
self. Before  leaving  the  theatre  after 
the  evening  performance,  a  note  from 
Boldino  had  been  handed  her. 

**I  give  you  a  last  chance.  Pay  my 
price,  and  my  lips  are  dtrnib,"  it  ran. 

His  messenger  waited.  Miss  Caw- 
trey  said  there  was  no  answer,  and  tore 
the  letter  lo  pieces  before  the  boy. 
She  did  not  sleep  all  night.  During 
the  morning,  a  basket  of  gardenias 
came  from  Bracebridge,  and  a  letter, 
asking  her  to  sup  at  the  Carlton  that 
night  with  his  sister,  Lady  Torrance, 
and  a  Russian  prince.  She  answered 
the  short,  tender  letter,  saying  she 
could  not  go,  but  would  see  him  in  her 
dressing-room  after  the  play. 

The  intolerable  day,  of  the  wet,  low- 
skied  variety,  spent  itself  to  late  after- 
noon. Dora's  face  was  fever-flushed; 
she  kept  moving  nervously,  and  the 
blood  seemed  pouring  through  her 
body  in  streams  of  fire. 

**Get  me  my  walking  things,"  she 
said  to  Suzanne,  as  the  clock  struck 
four;  "I'm  going  out." 

While  the  most  important  and  terri- 
fying hoiu"  of  her  life  was  running  its 
course,  the  wind  and  tingling  rain 
would   be   better   than   the   brooding 
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quiet  of  her  home.  She  was  soon  on 
the  street,  veiled,  and  provided  with 
mackintosh  and  umbrella.  London 
roared  and  glistened  about  her  in  the 
rain,  but  she  did  not  see  it.  There  was 
a  picture  before  her  mind  which  held 
her,  haunting  her,  sickening  her.  She 
saw  Boldino  and  the  Duke  of  Brace- 
bridge  face  to  face  in  the  crimson 
library  of  Gordon  House — smiling, 
oily  triumph  in  the  Cuban's  eyes;  cold- 
ness and  scorn  in  her  lover's,  but  with 
a  look  there,  too,  it  hurt  her  to  think 
upon. 

Dora  walked  blindly.  London  would 
know  to-morrow  that  her  engagement 
to  Bracebridge  was  broken.  Gossip 
would  start,  increase,  and  grow  more 
horrible  even  than  the  horrible  truth. 
Boldino  would  talk  everyivhere.  Her 
dead  life  would  be  galvanized  to  a  re- 
volting reality,  and  while  she  might 
"draw"  even  more  strongly  at  some 
less  exclusive  theatre  by  reason  of 
salacious  curiosity,  the  homes  of  the 
well-ordered,  gentle  world  that  she 
loved  would  be  shut  against  her  for- 
ever. 

She  had  walked  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore she  stopped  to  notice  her  surrovmd- 
ings.  When  she  pushed  up  her  veil, 
and  looked  about  her  like  one  awaken- 
ing, she  saw  she  had  come  miles. 
From  Berkeley  Square  to  Soho  is  a  far 
cry,  and  it  was  in  one  of  the  vmsavory 
streets  of  that  un-English  district 
that  she  stood.  The  place  was 
familiar,  though  she  had  not  seen  it  in 
years.  Her  gaze  drank  in  the  sordid 
details  of  it,  while  dark  recollections 
crowded  upon  her.  But  there  was  a 
more  loathsome  neighborhood,  even 
more  familiar,  and  toward  that,  with 
a  grimness  stealing  over  her  face,  she 
now  moved. 

In  the  days  when  Dickens  wrote, 
the  Seven  Dials  was  a  menace  to  the 
prosperous  traveler,  even  in  the  day- 
light. Now,  by  reason  of  broader 
streets,  one  may  venture  there  before 
the  night  falls.  But,  even  to-day,  a 
walk  through  that  sltun,  which  edges 
upon  the  prosperity  of  western  London, 
weighs  down  the  heart  and  imagina- 
tion with  crushing  hopelessness. 


Dora  gazed  about  with  shrinking 
eyes — at  the  filth,  the  mud,  the  carts 
with  bad  fish  and  wilting  vegetables, 
the  many  women  going  in  and  out  the 
public-houses,  whose  rotting  skirts  and 
shawls  alone  evidenced  their  sex;  at 
the  shrewd-eyed,  diseased,  accursed 
children  who  clung  to  them  or  lay  en- 
crusted in  dirt  on  bosoms  that  were 
cynicisms  of  motherhood;  at  the  pallid, 
undersized,  ferret-faced  men  idling  in 
doorways,  and  waiting  for  the  night  as 
a  harvest-time. 

At  the  corner  of  Shaftsbury  avenue 
and  Endell  street,  she  paused,  shud- 
dered, yet  turned  the  comer,  and 
half-way  down  the  awful  street,  walked 
more  slowly,  her  eyes  upon  one  house 
not  more  conspicuously  polluted  than 
its  companions.  A  bare-headed  wo- 
man leered  and  swayed  in  the  door- 
way, her  bruised  mouth  twisted  into  a 
laugh  as  she  looked  at  Dora  making 
her  way  among  the  litterings  on  the 
pavement. 

^'There's  a  toff  for  you!*'  she  cried, 
in  a  quick  fury,  aiming  a  bottle  at  her, 
which  flew  wide  of  the  mark.  **Wot 
right's  she  'ere  a-mockin'  of  respectable 
people?  Go's  she,  oi'd  loike  to  know, 
with  her  ambaril  an'  'er  sating  petti- 
cut?  Maybe  there's  others  as  could 
'ave  sating  petticuts  if  they  wuz " 

Dora  shut  her  ears  to  the  rest,  for  the 
fetid  abuse  was  taken  up  along  the 
doorways  and  windows  of  the  street. 
She  turned  into  Great  Earl  street,  and 
came  out  again  on  Shaftsbury  avenue. 
She  was  sobbing  so  uncontrollably 
that  she  had  to  draw  her  veil  down. 
But  something  made  her  pause;  the 
tears  seemed  to  freeze  on  her  cheeks, 
the  sobs  to  hide  in  her  heart.  She 
gazed  with  intimate  comprehension  at 
a  sight  familiar  enough  to  the  people 
passing  indifferently. 

A  small  girl  stood  before  the  win- 
dow of  a  fried  fish-shop.  The  stupid 
and  unimaginative  would  have  laughed 
at  her,  she  was  so  whimsically  dread- 
ful. Eight  years  of  age,  perhaps,  but 
the  wisdom  of  fifty  dark  years  flick- 
ered evilly  from  beneath  her  red  lids. 
Her  rags  might  have  been  put  on  in 
a    Mephistophelian    humor,    for    the 
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point  of  the  colorless,  rotting  shawl 
trailed  behind  her  in  the  mud;  the 
wreck  of  a  man's  boots  was  on  her 
feet;  on  her  dry  hair,  gray  with  dust, 
and  elaborately  frizzed,  there  was  a 
woman's  hat  on  which  the  bare  spine 
of  a  deceased  plume  stood  straight; 
and  a  dotted  veil  covered  her  face,  with 
holes  large  enough  to  make  doorways 
for  every  feature. 

As  Dora  bent  over  her,  the  small 
creature  looked  up.  A  dull  antago- 
nism came  into  her  leaden  eyes. 

*  *  Come  with  me.  I  '11  give  you  some- 
thing very  nice  to  eat,"  Dora  said,  in  a 
pleading,  breathless  way.  There  was 
a  desperate  brightness  in  her  face. 

**Gam!"  The  child  drew  back,  sul- 
lenly. 

**Are  you  afraid  of  m.eV' 

''Yus." 

"Why  are  you?" 

'"Cos." 

*'I  know,"  Dora  said,  suddenly, 
with  a  heavy  sigh;  **you  think  I'm 
from  the  church  school." 

*'Yus.     I  don't  goes  'long  o'  thim." 

*'But  I'm  not.  I'm  an  actress. 
Now,  will  you  come?" 

"In  a  theayter?" 

"Yes." 

The  child  allowed  Dora  to  take  her 
hand;  she  even  allowed  herself  to  be 
placed  in  a  cab.  Her  round,  pink- 
lidded  eyes  did  not  leave  Dora's  face 
for  a  second  during  the  drive  to  the 
theatre.     At  last,  she  spoke. 

"Har  you  the  loidy  wot  heats  the 
live  snikes,  an'  mikes  them  come  out 
of  'er  hear?" 

When  Dora  had  to  deny  this  dis- 
tinction, the  child  withdrew  her  gaze, 
and  sank  into  inertia. 

Ill 

The  play  was  over.  Dora  went 
into  her  dressing-room,  and  closed  the 
door.  She  was  alone,  in  the  grave- 
clothes  of  Juliet,  white  lily  buds  woven 
in  her  fair  hair,  which  fell  to  her  waist 
in  glistening  lengths.  She  listened  to 
the  voices  and  tread  of  the  scene- 
shifters  pushing  the  tomb  of  the  Capu- 
lets  into  its  nightly  limbo.     She  was 


waiting  for  Bracebridge,  and  for  the 
death  of  her  happiness.  When  he 
came  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
stricken  look  she  had  anticipated  upon 
his  face,  she  was  so  like  the  risen  dead 
she  had  impersonated  that  a  chill  rip- 
pled over  him. 

Dora  spoke  first.  The  words  were 
like  small,  cold  drops. 

"You  need  not  tell  me.  I  know 
you  have  seen  Boldino.  You  have 
heard  about  me." 

His  honest  eyes  were  clouded;  in- 
deed, there  was  a  look  of  tears  about 
them,  as  he  laid  four  photographs  upon 
the  table,  pictures  of  a  girl  Dora  had 
thought  dead  and  out  of  sight  forever. 

"  It  is  as  true,  then,  as  I  felt  it  must 
be,  with  such  proof,"  he  said,  and 
looked  away  from  her  because  it  was 
unbearable.  "  Why  did  you  make  me 
love  you?  "  he  asked,  miserably. 

"Make  you?"  Dora  faltered. 

"  By  seeming  to  be  what — ^what  you 
are  not." 

" I  did  not  lie  to  you,  did  I?  When 
you  questioned  me,  I  told  you  my  life 
had  been  a  painful  one,  a  dark  one. 
You  took  me  on  faith.  There  is  a 
jailer  called  Circumstance.  Had  I 
told  you  what  horrors  this  jailer  had 
locked  me  with,  I  should  have  lost 
you.  I  was  not  brave  enough,  you 
see.  Besides,  I  felt  bitter  —  not 
guilty." 

She  moved  a  chair  to  Bracebridge, 
and  sat  down  near  him. 

"There  is  something  Boldino  left 
imsaid.     You  shall  know  that." 

"If  you  could  say  it  wasn't  true!" 
Bracebridge  prayed,  leaning  forward. 
"It  seems  impossible.  Say  it  isn't 
true.  Make  me  believe  in  you,  Dora. 
Nothing  else  cotmts." 

She  moved  her  head,  sadly. 

"Though  it  seems  impossible,  it  is 
true.  How  it  came  to  be  true,  you 
shall  hear."  She  went  to  him,  and 
for  a  moment  laid  her  hands  upon  his 
shotilders.  "I  am  going  to  speak  to 
you,  dear,  with  such  honesty  as  the 
dying  give  to  those  who  wait  for  their 
last  words.  I  am  asking  for  no  mercy 
because  you  love  me.  I  am  asking 
only  for  understanding.     Before  you 
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say  good-bye  to  me  to-night,  I  want 
you  to  say,  once,  that  you  see  how  I 
had  no  choice,  how  it  had  to  be." 

She  began  to  pace  between  the  long 
mirror  and  the  couch,  while  Brace- 
bridge  watched  her  in  dumb  dismay. 
She  to  be  the  heroine  of  Boldino's  dis- 
closures— she  who  seemed  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  so  much  more  a  spirit 
than  a  woman  !  He  looked  at  the  pale, 
perfect  face,  the  woe  of  Calvary  in  the 
eyes,  her  softness,  piteousness,  help- 
lessness. Nature  had  fashioned  her 
for  an  infernal  hypocrisy — since  she 
was  Jenny  Green. 

"Boldino,"  Dora  commenced,  in 
quiet  tones,  **  knew  me  in  Cuba,  knew 
my  life  there.  You  shall  hear  what 
it  was  before  that  time,  and  after  it. 
I  was  bom  in  a  London  slum.  I 
passed  the  house  to-day.  The  tipsy 
woman  who  flung  a  bottle  after  me  as 
I  went  by  was  curiously  like  the  woman 
I  called  my  mother.  "Whether  she  was 
or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  was  about  ten 
years  of  age,  a  dirty,  hungry,  beaten 
animal,  when  I  had  what  might  be 
called  my  first  experience  of  life.  I 
was  begging  in  a  street  in  Soho.  I 
may  have  been  stealing,  too — I  do  not 
know.  I  have  a  faint  memory  of  some- 
times taking  things  from  people  and 
places,  and  bringing  them  to  my 
mother;  so,  possibly,  I  was  plying  both 
my  trades,  thieving  and  begging.** 

Bracebridge  had  open  unbelief  on 
his  face.     She  even  smiled  at  the  look. 

**It  seems  hard  to  take  this  in.  As 
I  stand  here,  I  dare  say  I  might  serve 
as  a  human  evidence  of  the  text  that 
out  of  evil  good  may  come;  or,  per- 
haps, the  water-lily  bom  of  filth  is  the 
simile  suggested  to  you?'*  she  asked, 
in  wild  self-mockery.  *'At  any  rate, 
it  is  true  that  I  was  begging  in  Soho — 
and,  perhaps,  stealing — at  the  age  of 
ten.  I  remember  a  stout,  dark-eyed 
man  stopping  to  look  at  me  with  such 
inquiry  and  sharpness  that  I  took  to 
my  heels,  fearing  arrest.  Though  he 
was  heavy,  he  ran,  and  at  last  caught 
me.  He  was  most  friendly,  and  the 
outcome  was  my  introduction  to  his 
wife  in  a  room  back  of  a  public  bar. 
I  remember  him  saying  to  her,  *  Look 


closely.  When  the  dirt  is  gone,  shell 
be  a  beauty.'  I  have  a  faint  idea 
that  I  had  not  the  slightest  longing  to 
see  my  mother.  These  people,  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Villeneuve,  fed  me 
well.  Soon  I,  and  a  few  other  female 
children,  were  taken  across  water  to 
a  strange  city.  There,  in  Paris,  I  set- 
tled down  to  a  new  existence  under 
the  espionage  of  the  Villeneuves.  For 
three  years,  I  worked  as  a  servant  in 
their  house,  except  during  certain 
hours,  when  I,  with  the  rest,  was  taught 
stage-dancing.  I  was  thirteen,  and 
large  for  my  age,  when  \  was  put  into  a 
fancy  costume,  and  placed  on  the  stage 
at  the  back  of  the  Villeneuve  café  to 
do  my  *tum.*  After  dancing,  I  was 
sent  among  the  men  at  the  tables  to 
drink  with  them,  and  so  prevail  upon 
them  to  buy  more.  I  hardly  recall 
the  details  of  that  experience.  Time 
has  very  mercifully  wiped  away  their 
clear  memory,  but,  doubtless,  they 
were  in  keeping  with  that  environment. 
My  mind  was  dark,  my  soul  asleep, 
my  eyes  looked  on  vice,  unshrink- 
ingly. At  thirteen,  I  could  not  write 
my  name. 

**  Among  the  occasional  frequenters 
of  this  cheap  café,  there  was  one  rich 
man  who  drank  champagne.  He  was 
a  Cuban,  named  Tomaso  Rica.  One 
night,  when  it  was  discovered  that  I 
had  smallpox,  they  put  me  on  the 
Wintry  street,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  to 
wait  there  for  the  hospital  wagon. 
Rica  befriended  me.  I  learned  after- 
ward that  the  nurses  in  the  hospital 
were  lavishly  paid  by  him  for  watch- 
ing me  and  caring  for  me  so  that  my 
face  should  not  be  scarred.  When  I 
was  better,  he  took  me  to  Dieppe,  call- 
ing me  his  niece,  and  there  I  came 
slowly  back  to  health.  No  father 
could  have  been  kinder.  Was  it 
strange  that  I  felt  for  him,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  a  human  affection?  " 

She  did  not  expect  an  answer,  and 
Bracebridge,  sitting  motionless,  had 
none  to  give. 

"Rica  had  me  taught  privately  for 
a  year.  Then,  he  took  me  to  a  con- 
vent school  in  Passy.  There,"  she 
said,  in  a  thrilling  voice,  "light,  intel- 
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ligence,  seemed  to  burst  into  flower 
slowly  within  me.  I  came  to  look  on 
the  world  with  informed  eyes.  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  were  spent  with  my 
guardian.  He  took  me  to  the  opera, 
the  theatres;  I  had  books,  pretty 
clothes,  trinkets.  We  drove  in  the 
Bois.  I  was  taught  to  ride.  I  was 
taught  to  sing.  I  saw  no  one  else. 
I  never  questioned  his  right  to  own  me, 
any  more  than  a  kitten,  that  had  been 
almost  stoned  to  death,  would  question, 
if  it  could,  the  right  of  whoever  might 
take  it  in  to  house  it,  warm  it,  save 
it." 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  said, 
without  shame,  even  with  a  proud  de- 
fiance: 

*'  Now,  you  know  how  I  came  to  go 
to  Cuba  with  Rica.  I  was  sixteen 
years  of  age.  I  had  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  but  him.  In  fact,  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  life  save  through  him.  No  East- 
em  girl  in  a  harem  could  feel  more 
grateful  to  a  master  than  I  did  to  him. 
There  was  not  a  more  willing  slave  on 
earth.  By  this  time,  I  knew  the  world's 
difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  books  I  had  read,  plays  I  had  seen, 
things  my  schoolmates  had  said,  had  by 
degrees  made  me  aware  of  moral 
values;  but  the  realization  was  dull 
and  indifferent.  All  of  my  early  life, 
and  the  fatality  which  had  led  me  into 
Rica's  power  while  I  was  still  a  sleep- 
ing sotd,  robbed  the  knowledge  of  the 
force  it  would  have  had  in  the  mind  of 
a  girl  who  had  developed  from  the  be- 
ginning under  ordinary  influences,  in 
the  normal  way.  I  began  to  see  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  could  have 
been  like  the  other  girls,  who  watched 
me  with  a  shrinking  curiosity  as  I  rode 
or  drove  or  walked  with  Rica.  But  I 
could  not  help  being  what  I  was,  and  I 
did  not  hope  to  be  anything  else.  Be- 
sides, Rica,  in  reality  a  bad  man,  rep- 
resented all  the  kindness  I  had  person- 
ally known.  These  things  are  com- 
parative." 

She  paused,  then  asked,  with  sud- 
den pleading:  "Do  you  understand  at 
all?" 

Bracebridge  had  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  fingers. 


**  It  is  terrible,"  he  said. 

**Ah,  you  see  the  hideousness  of  it, 
but  you  do  not  understand,"  she  an- 
swered, desperately.  **  But  wait.  You 
must  see — you  must  acquit  me." 

There  were  tears  and  passion  in  her 
voice  when,  after  a  moment,  she  re- 
siuned  the  story: 

"How  did  I  come  at  last  to  feel  a 
haunting  horror  of  myself  in  that  beau- 
tiful, Cuban  casa,  where  all  was  lux- 
ury, roses,  stmshine.^^  Not  suddenly; 
not  in  a  moment,  nor  an  hotir,  nor  a 
day.  But,  by  degrees,  I  came  to  re- 
gard myself  from  a  viewpoint  that  had 
been  impossible  before.  As  usual,  with 
a  woman,  it  was  love,  a  pure,  impul- 
sive love,  which  brought  self-knowl- 
edge. 

"An  English  boy  came  to  live  in  Ma- 
tanzas.  His  mother  had  married  the 
French  consul  there.  We  two,  neither 
of  us  twenty,  loved  with  a  pure  ideal- 
ism for  a  little  while,  as  Héloise  and 
Abélard  loved.  But,  young  though 
he  was,  he  knew  what  I  had  not  yet  ax- 
vined — the  everlasting  quality  of  the 
taint  upon  me — that  I  must  drown,  be- 
cause, as  a  moral  pariah,  the  world's 
opinion  was  a  stone  to  drag  me  down, 
though  I  might  try  to  rise,  and  pray, 
and  try,  and  pray — and  pray!'*  she 
cried,  bitterly.  "He  talked  of  it  to 
me  frankly,  and  grieved  that  he  could 
not  marry  me. 

"  Rica  came  upon  us  one  early  morn- 
ing as  we  met  secretly  by  the  fountain 
in  the  cathedral  garden.  After  that, 
his  jealousy  made  him  cruel.  He  told 
me  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  truth 
about  myself.  Oh,  he  said  some  things 
to  be  remembered  till  I  die.  The  Eng- 
lish boy's  mother  told  me  the  truth, 
too,  as  cuttingly  as  only  some  good 
women  can,  and  then  sent  her  son  with 
a  tutor  on  travels  to  the  other  end  of 
the  earth,  just  to  keep  him  from  such 
an  evil  as  I.  From  the  priest  to  whom 
I  stole  in  my  new  agony,  I  also  heard 
the  truth,  gently,  sorrowfully,  but  in 
words  that  made  me  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  death.  Yes,  at  last  I  knew 
to  the  utmost  limit  what  I  was.  When 
I  knew,  I  renounced  that  self  with 
loathing,  forever. 
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"You  heard  from  Boldino  how  I  let 
it  appear  that  I  had  been  drowned.  I 
made  my  escape  that  way.  I  knew 
that  only  a  belief  in  my  death  would 
prevent  Rica  from  searching  for  me. 
I  did  not  go  penniless.  I  knew  too 
well  to  what  dire  distress  poverty  can 
cast  a  soul  and  body.  I  took  enough 
money  to  keep  me  in  humble  indepen- 
dence for  a  few  years,  while  I  made 
myself  ready  for  a  future  that  was  to 
bear  no  finger-marks  of  my  other  Hfe. 
I  hid  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities.  I  became  a  toiler.  I  made  no 
friends.  I  was  considered  cold,  severe, 
puritanical,  by  those  I  worked  among — 
I,  Jenny  Green. 

*'  My  one  dehght  at  this  time  was  the 
theatre.  I  used  to  sit  in  cheap  seats, 
night  after  night,  watching  and  study- 
ing. I  felt  that  my  chance  lay  there. 
I  felt  my  fitness  for  it.  I  knew,  with  a 
sort  of  clairvoyance,  I  should  succeed. 
When  I  reached  London,  I  had  forty 
pounds  as  capital.  You  know  my 
small  beginning  on  the  stage — how  I 
was  noticed,  better  parts  given  me  by 
degrees;  you  know  the  story  of  my 
success."  She  faced  him  squarely. 
"What  have  you  to  say?" 

Bracebridge  looked  up  at  her.  His 
eyes  held  a  shuddering  pity. 

"Poor  girl!  how  sorry  I  am  for 
your' 

"Sorry?"  her  eyes  were  like  fire  in 
her  white  face;  "sorry?  Then  you 
don't  understand — not  even  now!" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  knob  of  a 
door  hidden  by  a  curtain,  and  pushed 
it  back. 

"Come,"  she  said,  kindly,  looking 
into  the  room,  and  holding  out  her 
hand. 

Bracebridge  had  risen  in  wonder. 
The  child  from  the  Seven  Dials  stepped 
out.  In  every  particular,  she  was  as 
Dora  had  fotmd  her,  except  that  she 
looked  sleepy.  She  winked  in  the 
light,  Uke  a  homeless  cat,  and  chewed 
the  end  of  her  ragged  veil.  Dora  stood 
behind  her,  her  hands  upon  the 
hunched  shoulders.  In  her  white 
robes,  hly-crowned,  her  eyes  alight,  she 
was  like  a  pleading  angel. 

"  I  came  upon  this  child  to-day,"  she 


said,  slowly;  "myself  at  ten — myself — 
except  that  I  was  even  more  malig- 
nantly marked,  for  I  had  beauty.  Her 
name  is  Annie  Mangin,  mine  was  Jenny 
Green,  both  sodden,  sleeping  souls.  I 
did  not  select,  and,  when  I  awoke,  I  was 
among  the  lost.  Was  that  to  my  dis- 
credit ?  She  does  not  select,  and,  when 
she  awakens,  she  will  find  that  I  have 
saved  her.  Will  that  be  to  her  credit? 
Oh,  don't  you  see?  don't  you  see?" 
She  moved  nearer  to  Bracebridge,  and 
broke  into  sharp  sobbing  as  she  fell 
weakly  to  her  knees.  "Broken  weeds 
in  the  stream  —  that's  all  —  that's 
all!" 

Dora's  controlled  pain  had  its  way 
with  her  here.  She  became  helpless, 
and  wept  as  women  do  above  a  grave. 
After  a  Httle,  she  felt  a  touch  upon  her 
hair.  She  looked  up.  The  child  was 
not  in  the  room.  Bracebridge  was 
bending  over  her,  the  look  she  had 
prayed  for  upon  his  face — not  pity 
only,  but  comprehension  and  acquit- 
tal. 

"Always  look  back  upon  your  mem- 
ory of  me  as  you  look  now,"  she  sobbed, 
and  pressed  her  cheek  against  his 
hand. 

He  lifted  her,  tenderly. 

"Dearest,  it  will  not  be  good-bye." 

She  clung  to  him,  miumuring,  "Oh, 
is  it  true?  is  it  true?" 

"How  well  I  understand — ^and  even 
more  than  you  have  asked  for.  Yes, 
it  was  imquenchable  purity  which 
made  you  leave  Cuba  as  you  did;  and 
it  was  honesty  which  kept  you  from 
telUng  me  some  lying  story  of  yourself 
when  I  asked  you  to  marry  me;  and  it 
was  honor  which  made  you  refuse  Bol- 
dino's  bargain,  though  it  seemed  to 
mean  losing  all " 

"Boldino!"  she  said,  terror  in  her 
eyes  as  she  drew  back,  searching  his 
face;  "we  forgot  Boldino!" 

"Quite,"  said  Bracebridge. 

"But  don't  you  see?  He'll  spread 
the  story " 

"I  forgot  to  mention  that  he  is 
dead,"  said  Bracebridge.  "  You  see,  he 
wouldn't  give  up  those  photographs 
for  money.  I  tried  to  get  them  by 
force.     He  pulled  out  a  pistol.     My 
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man  rushed  in,  got  him  by  the  neck  **And  you  didn't  speak  of  it?"  she 

from  behind,  the  pistol  went  off,  the  faltered. 

bullet  through  his  eye '*  Bracebridge  kissed  her  wet  face. 

"Dead?"  Dora  whispered.  **Ah,  dear,"  he  said,  **I  was  so  mis- 

"Dropped  in  a  wink,"  said  Brace-  érable  at  first,  and  then  so  happy  af- 

bridge.  terward,  I  couldn't  think  of  details." 

"SHE'S    ALL   THE    WORLD   TO   ME" 

^^  V/r  Y  ideal  man,"  said  Nancy, 

^^^     "Is  one  of  power;  a  knight 
Of  strong  right  arm  I'd  fancy — 

Far  reaching  in  his  might." 

"Behold  this  arm,"  I  vaunted. 

."  'Twould  reach  round  all  the  world  1" 
"I'd  like  to  see,"  she  taunted, 
With  hp  disdainful  curled. 

I  put  my  arm  about  her 

Ere  she  had  time  to  flee. 
"  *Tis  thus  'tis  done,  fair  doubter — 

You're  all  the  world — to  me!" 

Truman  Roberts  Andrews. 


HIS    EXCUSE 

^^\7'0U  can't  go  inside,"  said  the  door-keeper  of  the  village  theatre,  wherein 
^      a  certain  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  aggregation  were  holding  forth.     "You 
are  drunk." 

"Zrunk?"  echoed  the  applicant  for  admission,  who  was  lavishly  and  lur- 
idly lighted  up  inside.  "  Coursh  I'm — hie — zrunk  !  Why — goodgosh'lmighty  ! — 
do  you  s'pose  I'd — hie — wanta  see  your  darned  old  show  if  I  wasn't — hic — 
zrunk?" 

A  CLEAR  FIELD 

/^HARLIE — So,  your  mother  sees  harm  in  kissing? 
^*-^     Dolly — Yes,  but  mama  has  gone  out, 

EVERY  OPPORTUNITY 

jV/T ADGE — Did  you  give  him  a  chance  to  kiss  you? 

^^^     Marjorie — Why,  yes.     Didn't  I  tell  him  he  couldn't? 
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Par   François   Coppée 


LE  lieutenant  de  vaisseau  Julien 
de  Rhé  était  revenu  dans  un 
triste  état  de  sa  station  en 
Cochinchine;  et  lorsqu'après  trois  longs 
mois  de  maladie  dans  la  maison  fami- 
liale, en  Touraine,  il  entra  en  convales- 
cence et  put  faire  les  cent  pas  sur  la 
terrasse  au  bord  de  la  Loire,  entre  sa 
mère  et  sa  sœur, — avec  quel  amour 
elles  ravaient  soigné,  les  chères 
femmes! — ^le  jeune  homme  éprouvait 
souvent  encore,  au  souffle  déjà  froid 
de  Tautomne,  des  frissons  assez  in- 
quiétants. 

—  Allez  passer  le  gros  de  Thiver  à 
Pau,  conseilla  le  médecin...  Climat 
doux,  pas  trop  chaud,  calmant  et 
sédatif  par  excellence...  C'est  ce  qui 
vous  convient...  et  vous  reviendrez 
dans  trois  mois  chez  madame  votre 
mère,  tout  à  fait  grand  garçon. 

C'est  pourquoi,  vers  la  mi-novembre, 
accoudé  à  sa  fenêtre  ensoleillée  de 
l'hôtel  &ardères,  Julien  de  Rhé  con- 
templait le  sublime  panorama  des 
Pyrénées  et  fumait  les  délicieuses 
cigarettes  du  convalescent,  si  âpres  au 
goût  renouvelé,  qui  lui  rappelaient 
celles  qu'il  avait  jadis  grillées  en 
cachette,  dans  l'entrepont  du  Borda, 
et  qui  lui  rendaient  les  sensations  de 
la  seizième  année. 

—  Tiens,  tiens,  tiens!...  ce  Pau... 
mais  c'est  plein  de  jolies  femmes, 
remarqua  le  jetuie  homme,  la  pre- 
mière fois  qu'il  alla  écouter  la  musique 
militaire  sur  la  place  Royale  et  flâner 
au  soleil  devant  la  statue,  en  style 
troubadour,  du  bon  roi  Henri;  et, 
bien  qu'il  ne  fût  ni  un  libertin,  ni  un 
fat,  le  marin,  repris  d'un  bel  appétit  de 
la  vie,  mit  sa  casquette  d'uniforme 
n®  I  et  sa  redingote  aux  trois  galons 
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d'or  neufs,  où  brillait  cette  rosette  de 
la  Légion  d'honneur  que  sa  mère  lui 
avait  posée  sur  son  lit,  quand  il  était 
si  malade,  et  qu'il  avait  bien  cru  ne 
porter  qu'une  fois,  sur  le  drap  noir  de 
son  cercueil. 

Comme  il  avait  bien  fait  de  venir  à 
Pau,  tout  de  même!  C'était  exquis, 
ce  doux  soleil  qui  chauffe  sans  brûler, 
ce  bel  azur,  ce  vaste  paysage,  ce  loin- 
tain amphithéâtre  de  collines,  et,  tout 
là-bas,  ces  cimes  de  neige  dans  le  ciel! 
C'était  amusant  comme  tout  de  cir- 
culer dans  la  foule  cosmopolite,  parmi 
les  belles  étrangères,  et  d'entendre 
leurs  voix  parler  toutes  les  langues  de 
l'Europe  et  se  confondre  comme  les 
divers  chants  des  oiseaux  dans  tme 
volière.  Sans  doute,  il  y  avait  bien 
quelques  rencontres  affligeantes, 
comme  celle  de  ce  jeune  Anglais, 
phtisique  au  dernier  degré,  qu'un 
domestique  poussait  dans  une  petite 
voiture,  enseveli  sous  les  plaids  et 
sous  les  cache-nez,  avec  des  yeux  de 
poisson  cuit  et  un  respiratoire  de 
taffetas  noir  sur  la  bouche.  Ah!  cela 
donnait  froid  dans  les  os;  mais,  après 
le  premier  mouvement  de  pitié — 
l'homme  est  si  égoïste  ! — ^Julien  songeait 
que,  lui  aussi,  faisait  peur  à  voir, 
quand  il  avait  débarqué  à  Toulon, 
maigre  comme  un  squelette,  deux 
ronds  de  chocolat  sous  les  yeux;  et 
qu'il  était  bien  guéri,  maintenant,  et 
qu'il  revenait  de  loin. 

Et,  respirant  l'air  tiède  à  pleins 
poumons,  frémissant  de  bien-être,  la 
caresse  du  soleil  dans  le  dos,  en  toi- 
lette soignée,  rasé  de  frais,  fier  de  sa 
rosette  neuve,  Julien  de  Rhé  se  sen- 
tait heureux  d'être  au  monde,  donnait 
des   pièces   blanches   aux   mendiants, 
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attardait  son  regard  sur  celui  des 
jolies  femmes  croisées  au  passage,  et 
s'arrêtait  tout  attendri  devant  les 
robustes  petites  filles  américaines, — 
bas  et  gants  noirs  et  robes  blanches 
envolées, — qui  dansaient  en  rond  au- 
tour d'un  arbre  de  la  place  Royale, 
au  rythme  du  pas  redoublé  joué  par  la 
musique  du  régiment. 

Quelles  bonnes  dispositions  pour  de- 
venir amoureux,  n'est-ce  pas?  Aussi 
l'heureux  convalescent  reçut-il  le  coup 
de  foudre,  le  jour  où  il  vit  Mlle  Olga 
Babarine,  la  plus  belle  fille  de  la 
colonie  russe,  descendre  de  cheval  de- 
vant l'hôtel  Gassion,  où  elle  demeurait 
avec  sa  mère. 

Il  était  cinq  heures  du  soir  environ 
et  elle  revenait  de  la  chasse  au  renard. 
Les  cinq  ou  six  adorateurs  en  habits 
rouges  qui  l'accompagnaient  avaient 
mis  bien  vite  pied  à  terre  et  s'étaient 
bousculés  à  qui  lui  tiendrait  Tétrier. 
Elle  s'était  laissée  glisser  dans  les  bras 
du  premier  arrivé,  et  tout  de  suite, 
frappant  du  pommeau  de  sa  cravache 
sur  une  table  de  la  verandah,  elle 
avait  demandé  une  tasse  de  lait, 
l'avait  bue  d'une  seule  lampée,  et 
tout  debout,  son  svelte  corps  de 
déesse  du  Primatice  moulé  par 
l'amazone  noire,  ses  folles  torsades 
de  cheveux  couleur  de  cuivre  s'échap- 
pant  du  chapeau  d'homme  et  ré- 
pandues sur  ses  épaules,  elle  riait, 
tenant  à  deux  mains  sa  tasse .  vide, 
satisfaite  et  comme  grisée  par  la 
boisson  fraîche,  avec  deux  moustaches 
de  crème  aux  coins  de  la  bouche;  et  le 
soleil  couchant  dans  sa  chevelure 
allumait  autour  de  son  visage  une 
sorte  de  halo  d'or. 

Puis,  soudain  redevenue  sérieuse, 
elle  posa  la  tasse  sur  la  table,  fit  un 
léger  salut  du  front,  plein  de  dédain, 
au  groupe  d'habits  rouges,  et  rentra 
dans  l'hôtel  d'un  pas  impérial,  en 
fouettant  sa  jupe  avec  sa  cravache. 

Trois  jours  après,  Julien  de  Rhé, 
qui  avait  passé  son  temps  à  dire  à  ses 
connaissances:  "Qui  est-ce?  J'en  suis 
fou,  je  l'adore,  etc.,"  était  présenté — 
ce  qtiî  n'était  pas  très  difficile — chez 
ces  dames  Babarine,  et  faisait  partie 


du   peloton    d'amoureux    de    la    belle 
Russe. 

Etait-elle  Russe,  après  tout,  cette 
capiteuse  créature,  qui,  depuis  le  com- 
mencement de  la  saison,  galopait 
toute  la  journée  et  valsait  toute  la 
nuit?  Oui,  par  son  père  putatif,  par 
le  premier  mari  de  sa  mère,  le  comte 
Babarine.  Mais  tout  le  monde  savait 
fort  bien  que  la  mère  avait  précisé- 
ment divorcé  au  moment  de  la  nais- 
sance de  sa  fille  et  que  Mme  Babarine, 
qui  d'ailleurs  avait  pour  père  im  ban- 
quier de  New-York,  nommé  Jacobson, 
avait  entretenu  de  tout  temps  une 
liaison  presque  publique  avec  un 
prince  royal  du  Nord — un  Christian  ou 
un  Oscar  quelconque — liaison  dont  Olga 
était  probablement  née.  Avait-elle 
une  nationalité,  cette  enfant  qui  avait 
été  élevée  à  bâtons  rompus  dans  im 
nursery  d'Ecosse,  dans  un  couvent  de 
Naples,  dans  un  pensionnat  mômier  de 
Genève,  qui  avait  dormi  le  tiers  de  ses 
nuits  sur  les  coussins  des  express,  et 
qui  ne  voyait  passer  dans  ses  souvenirs, 
comme  dans  un  stéréoscope,  que  les 
villes  d'eaux,  bains  de  mer,  stations 
hivernales  et  autres  lieux  de  rendez- 
vous  élégants,  où  sa  mère — ^une  belle 
personne  encore,  malgré  la  couperose 
— ^promenait  depuis  quinze  ans  son 
enntii  de  coquette  sur  le  retour,  son 
samowar  et  ses  ouistitis?  Hélas!  elle 
n'avait  pas  de  patrie,  l'étrange  fille, 
qui,  à  côté  de  pudeurs  de  vierge, 
avait  des  hardiesses  de  garçon  et  qui 
disait,  en  se  moquant  d'elle-même: 

—  Moi,  je  ne  suis  ni  de  Londres,  ni 
de  Paris,  ni  de  Vienne,  ni  de  Saint- 
Pétersbourg...  Je  suis  de  table  d'hôte. 

Avait-elle  une  famille?  Pas  davan- 
tage. Son  véritable  père — ^l'Oscar  ou 
le  Christian  auquel  Mme  Babarine  ne 
cessait  de  faire  allusion, — était  mort 
depuis  plusieurs  années,  et  quant  au 
comte  russe,  son  père  selon  la  loi,  il  ne 
s'occupait  jamais  d'elle.  Ruiné  de 
fond  en  comble,  il  n'avait  d'autre 
moyen  d'existence  que  son  coup  de 
fusil  infaillible  et  il  vivait  en  gagnant 
tous  les  prix  des  tirs  aux  pigeons, 
comme  une  sorte  de  Bas-de-Cuir  civilisé. 
Quant  à  la  comtesse,  malgré  de 
périodiques       attendrissements       ma- 
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temels  qui  donnaient  siir  les  nerfs  à 
tout  le  monde  tant  ils  sonnaient  faux, 
elle  était  douée  d'un  de  ces  égoïsmes 
parfaits,  absolus,  sphériques,  qu'on  ne 
trouve  jamais  en  défaut,  et,  pendant 
une  fièvre  typhoïde  dont  Olga  avait 
failli  mourir  à  huit  ans,  Mme  Babarine 
n'avait  pas  oublié  une  seule  fois — 
tout  en  veillant  sa  petite  fille,  par 
respect  humain, — de  mettre  ses  gants 
gras  pour  la  nuit,  qui  lui  conservaient 
les  mains  si  blanches. 

Julien  de  Rhé  apprit  toutes  ces 
choses  lorsqu'il  se  fut  enrôlé  dans 
l'escadron  volant  de  Sîgisbés  qui  man- 
œuvrait sans  cesse  autoiu*  de  Mlle  Olga 
Babarine,  et  il  se  mit  à  aimer  éperdu- 
ment  la  singulière  et  troublante  fille, 
qui  se  laissait  regarder  dans  les  yeux, 
et  qui,  le  jour  où  un  ami  commun  lui 
présenta  le  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  lui 
dit  en  allumant  une  cigarette  de 
phéresli  : 

—  Ahl  c'est  vous  qui  êtes  si  amou- 
reux de  moi?...  Bonjour,  monsieur. 

Puis  elle  lui  donna  une  solide  poi- 
gnée de  main,  comme  un  homme. 

Il  se  mit  à  l'aimer,  l'honnête  et  brave 
marin,  à  l'aimer  d'autant  plus  qu'il  ne 
tarda  pas  à  la  comprendre  et  à  la  plain- 
dre. Car  il  ne  s'y  trompa  pas;  Olga 
était  fantasque,  mal  élevée,  mais  sans 
coquetterie,  et  son  âme  était  fière  et 
franche.  Qmsait?  Peut-être  sentait- 
elle  toute  la  vanité  de  sa  vie  d'agita- 
tions et  de  plaisirs?  Le  certain,  c'est 
qu'elle  jugeait,  et  sévèrement,  ces 
jeunes  gens  qtii  caracolaient  auprès 
d'elle  à  la  chasse  au  renard  et  qui  se 
faisaient  inscrire  chaque  soir  sur  son 
carnet  de  bal.  Tous  la  désiraient, 
auctm  ne  l'estimait,  car  nul  d'entre  eux 
ne  s'était  encore  décidé  à  la  demander 
en  mariage.  Aussi  les  traitait-elle 
durement,  et  les  rappelait-elle  au 
respect, — d'un  rude  coup  de  caveçon, 
la  belle  écuyère, — s'ils  s'avisaient  de  lui 
parler  de  trop  près  dans  le  cou,  pen- 
dant le  tourbillon  d'une  valse,  ou  de 
presser  trop  longtemps  la  main  qu'elle 
leur  tendait  en  camarade. 

Julien,  à  qui  la  délicatesse  de  son 
cœur  donnait  de  la  pénétration  d'es- 
prit— allez,  ce  sont  souvent  les  naïfs 
qui  voient  le  plus  juste — découvrit  le 


secret  trésor  de  loyauté  qu'il  y  avait 
dans  cette  fille  de  race,  au  fond  si  mal- 
heureuse. Sans  doute,  il  l'aimait  pour 
sa  beauté,  et  la  tête  lui  tournait,  quand, 
dans  une  halte  de  danse,  il  la  sentait 
s'appuyer  sur  son  bras,  dans  sa  splen- 
deur de  rousse  aux  yeux  noirs,  au 
teint  de  rose  après  l'orage,  lui  parlant 
avec  abandon  et  l'enivrant  de  ses  yeux 
d'étoile  et  de  son  haleine  de  violette. 
Mais  il  l'aimait  aiissi,  il  l'aimait  sur- 
tout pour  ses  peines  si  orgueilleusement 
cachées;  et  il  avait  un  cruel  serrement 
de  cœur  en  surprenant  le  regard  som- 
bre, le  regard  douloureux  d'Olga  sur 
sa  mère,  quand  Mme  Babarine,  à  son 
thé  de  quatre  à  six, — assise  à  contre- 
jour  pour  dissimuler  ses  points  noirs 
aux  ailes  du  nez,  vainement  combattus 
par  l'anti-bolbos, — évoquait,  à  mots 
aussi  peu  couverts  que  possible,  ses 
royales  conquêtes  dans  les  cours  du 
Nord. 

L'épouser!  Oui,  l'enlever  de  ce 
milieu  plein  de  périls,  l'emporter  chez 
sa  mère,  à  lui,  qui  était  une  sainte 
femme,  lui  faire  respirer  la  fortifiante  et 
pure  atmosphere  d'une  vraie  famille, 
la  sauver  en  un  mot  !  Il  y  songeait,  il 
ne  songeait  plus  qu'à  cela!  Il  croyait 
même  parfois  qu'Olga  avait  deviné  son 
désir,  et,  lorsqu'à  ces  **  quatre  à  six"  de 
Mme  Babarine,  où  Olga  traitait  tous 
ses  adorateurs  avec  sa  franchise  gar- 
çonnière, elle  présentait  au  marin  le 
verre  de  thé  à  la  russe,  il  voyait  au 
fond  des  yeux  de  la  jeune  fille  comme 
une  douce  et  lointaine  lumière,  qui 
semblait  répondre  à  sa  pitié  généreuse 
et  à  sa  tendresse  infinie. 

—  Oui,  mademoiselle,  mon  congé  de 
convalescence  expire  dans  huit  jours. 
Je  quitterai  Pau  demain,  j'irai  passer 
quelques  jours  en  Touraine  auprès  de 
ma  sœur,  puis  de  là,  je  repartirai  pour 
Brest,  comme  aide  de  camp  du  préfet 
maritime,  et  dans  un  an,  dix-huit 
mois,  je  reprendrai  la  mer. 

Ils  étaient  seuls  dans  un  coin  du 
salon  de  lecture  de  l'hôtel,  debout 
près  d'une  fenêtre  ouverte,  devant  le 
ciel  de  la  nuit,  où  palpitaient  des 
milliers  d'étoiles. 

—  Adieu  donc   et   bon  voyage,  ré- 
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pondit  Olga  de  sa  voix  franche  et 
ferme.  Mais  j'ai  quelque  chose  à  vous 
demander,  monsieur  de  Rhé...  Oui, 
cette  griffe  de  lion  montée  sur  un  petit 
cercle  d'or,  que  vous  portez  en  bre- 
loque...  Eh  bien,  j'en  ai  envie...  Cela 
vient  d'un  lion  que  vous  avez  tué 
dans  une  chasse,  autrefois,  en  Afrique, 
n'est-ce  pas.?...  Je  suis  une  espèce  de 
fauve,  moi...  Ce  bibelot-là  me  con- 
vient... Donnez-le-moi;  je  le  garderai 
en  souvenir  de  vous. 

Julien  détacha  la  petite  breloque  et 
la  mit  dans  la  main  de  la  jeune  fille; 
mais  soudain  il  prit  cette  main  entre 
les  siennes,  et  tout  bas,  ardemment: 

—  Je  vous  aime!  lui  dit-il.  Voulez- 
vous  devenir  ma  femme? 

Olga  dégagea  doucement  sa  main, 
en  gardant  la  griffe  de  lion;  puis, 
croisant  ses  bras  sur  sa  poitrine,  elle 
regarda  pendant  un  long  moment  M. 
de  Rhé  bien  en  face,  sans  émotion  ap- 
parente. 

—  Non,  dit-elle  enfin,  non!...  Et 
pourtant  vous  êtes  le  premier  qui 
m'aimez  et  qui  me  le  dites  de  cette 
bonne  façon-là.  Mais  c'est  potu*  cela 
que  je  refuse... 

—  Olga!  s'écria  Julien  d'une  voix 
altérée. 

—  Ecoutez-moi,  reprit-elle  en  l'in- 
terrompant d'un  geste,  et  comprenez 
bien  pourquoi  je  vous  dis  non...  C'est 
que  je  ne  me  sens  pas  digne  de  vous  et 
que  je  vous  rendrais  malheureux... 
Vous  savez  bien,  cette  lettre  de  votre 
sœur  que  vous  vous  plaigniez  d Savoir 
perdue...  Eh  bien,  c'est  ici  que  vous 
l'avez  laissée  tomber,  et  je  l'ai  ramas- 
sée, et  je  l'ai  lue...  Votre  sœur  ré- 
pondait à  la  confidence  que  vous  lui 
aviez  faite  de  vos  sentiments  pour  moi... 
sentiments  que  j'ai  devinés  depuis 
longtemps...  Elle  s'en  réjouissait  en 
simple  et  vertueuse  enfant  qu'elle  est, 
mais  dans  des  termes  qui  m'ont  fait 
comprendre  quelle  profonde,  quelle 
effrayante  différence  existe  entre  une 
véritable  jeune  fille  et  moi!...  En 
lisant  cette  lettre,  pleine  de  détails  in- 
times et  touchants,  j'ai  vu  aussi  ce 
qu'était  votre  famille,  vieille  maison 
d'honnêtes  gens,  où  vous  ne  devez 
faire  entrer  qu'une  honnête  femme... 


Bénissez  Dieu,  monsieur  de  Rhé, 
d'avoir  une  mère  en  cheveux  gris  à 
qui  vous  ne  pouvez  penser  sans  sentir 
quelque  chose  de  délicieusement  doux 
qui  se  fond  dans  votre  cœur...  Moi 
aussi,  j'ai  une  mère,  moi  aussi!... 
mais  j'ai  été  forcée  de  la  juger...  Vous 
n'avez  vu  que  ses  ridicules,  monsieur, 
mais  je  la  connais  mieux...  Si  vous 
lui  demandiez  ma  main,  elle  vous  la 
refuserait,  parce  que  vous  êtes  de 
petite  noblesse  et  que  votre  fortune 
est  médiocre...  Ma  mère  a  décidé  que 
je  ne  ferais  qu'un  grand  mariage,  ou 
sinon...  sinon,  elle  me  trouvera  autre 
chose...  Hein?  j'ai  de  l'expérience,  pour 
une  fille  de  dix-neuf  ans!...  C'est  hor- 
rible, n'est-ce  pas?  Mais  c'est  ainsi... 
Voilà  pourquoi  nous  étions  l'hiver 
dernier  à  Nice,  l'été  dernier  à  Sche- 
weningue,  et  pourquoi  nous  sommes 
maintenant  à  Pau!  Voilà  pourquoi 
nous  roulons  comme  des  colis  d'un 
bout  à  l'autre  de  l'Europe,  pourquoi 
nous  ne  couchons  que  dans  les  lits 
d'auberge  et  ne  mangeons  qu'à  la 
table  d'hôte.  Ma  mère  a  été  presque 
princesse  royale,  vous  comprenez,  et 
elle  m'a  fait  entendre  dès  l'âge  de 
quinze  ans  que  j'étais  destinée  à  être 
au  moins  archiduchesse,  fût-ce  de  la 
main  gauche...  Un  mariage  avec  un 
petit  gentilhomme,  presque  un  bour- 
geois!... A  ses  yeux,  je  dérogerais. 
Ah!  je  dois  vous  inspirer  le  dégoût,  et 
je  me  fais  honte  à  moi-même!  Ne  pro- 
testez pas...  Non,  vous  ne  voudriez 
pas  amener  devant  votre  mère,  comme 
votre  fiancée,  comme  votre  femme,  celle 
à  qui  l'on  a  mis  tant  de  boue  dans  le 
cœur...  Et  puis,  je  ne  suis  qu'un  objet 
de  luxe,  coûteux  et  inutile,  dont  vous 
n'avez  pas  besoin,  qui  ne  vous  donne- 
rait pas  de  bonheur...  D'ailleurs,  je  ne 
vous  aime  point,  je  n'aime  personne... 
L'amour,  c'est  dans  les  choses  qu'on 
m'a  défendues...  Adieu,  monsieur  de 
Rhé,  levez-vous  et  allez-vous-en  sans 
me  dire  un  mot  je  vous  en  conjure... 
Seulement,  vous  me  laissez  votre 
griffe  de  lion,  n'est-ce  pas?  Elle  me 
rappellera  un  honnête  garçon  envers 
qui  j'ai  agi  en  honnête  fille...  Ne  me 
dites  plus  rien  et  qiiittons-nous  pour 
toujours...  Adieu. 
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Trois  ans  après,  le  transport  à  va-  ment  accompagnée  de  sa  mère,  la  com- 

peur  le  Du  Cotièdic,  revenant  du  Séné-  tesse   Babarine,   avait  fait  le  voyage 

gai,  venait  de  faire  escale  anx  Canaries,  avec  Sa  Majesté,  a  perdu  un  bijou  de 

pour    prendre    le    courrier,    et    conti-  peu  de  valeur,  mais  auquel  Mme  de 

nuait  son  chemin,  par    une    nuit  de  Hall  attache,  paraît-il,  le  plus  grand 

gros   temps,    lorsque   le    vaguemestre  prix.  C'est  une  simple  griffe  de  lion, 

entra   dans   le   carré    des   officiers   et  montée  sur  un  petit  cercle  d'or, 

déposa    sur    la    table    un    paquet    de  *'Mme  de  Hall  a  promis  deux  mille 

journaux.  francs  de  récompense  à  la  personne 

Julien  de  Rhé  déploya  une  feuille  qui  lui  rapporterait  cet  objet." 

d'informations,    venant    de    Paris    et  —  Julien,  prenez  garde...  Vous  allez 

vieille  de  près  de  trois  semaines,  et  il  oublier  l'heure  de  votre  quart,  mon 

y  lut,  sous  la  rubrique:  Déplacements  cher  ami. 

et  villégiatures,  les  lignes  suivantes:  — Merci,  dit  Julien  de  Rhé  en  jetant 

**S.  M.  le  roi  de  Souabe,  qui  voyage,  le  journal  et  comme  sortant  d'un  rêve, 

comme  on  le  sait,  dans  le  plus  strict  Cette  nuit-là,  le  timonier,  qiii  était 

incognito,    sous    le    nom    de    comte  seul  sur  la  passerelle  avec  l'officier  de 

d'Augsbourg,  est  depuis  hier  soir  dans  quart,  vit  celui-ci  porter  son  mouchoir 

nos  murs.  à  son  visage  à  plusieurs  reprises,  et 

"Un  fâcheux  incident  s'est  produit  pourtant,  quoiqu'il  y  eût  beaucoup  de 

à  la  gare,  au  moment  de  l'arrivée  du  vent  et  de  horde,  l'embrun  n'arrivait 

roi.  La  baronne  de   Hall  qui,   seule-  pas  jusque-là. 


» 


IN    THE    GARDEN 

'  And  he  bought  him  a  garden  for  his  school," — The  Epicureana. 

T  N  the  garden  of  my  soul 
-■■     Flowered  the  weeds  of  yesterday; 
Broken  faith  and  bitter  dole, 
Hope  that  hath  not  won  the  goal. 
Flowered  and  faded  slow  away. 

Ah!  but  in  the  soil  beneath 

Lie  their  scattered  seeds  to-day — 
Shall  they,  bursting  from  the  sheath 
Like  the  fruit  of  dragons'  teeth. 

Flower  and  die  and  flower  for  aye? 

In  the  garden  of  my  soul 

Bloomed  the  flowers  of  yesterday; 
Joys  that  gladden  and  console. 
Love  with  beauty's  aureole. 

Fade  ye,  too,  in  twilight  gray? 

Come,  thou  gardener,  bent  and  wise, 

Gird  thee  with  exultant  might; 
Pluck  the  weed  ere  yet  it  dies, 
Tend  and  trim  the  flowers  I  prize. 

Wreathe  me  garlands  for  the  night. 

DuPFiELD  Osborne. 
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A   WHISPERED    WORD 

DULL  silence  and  a  drear  December  day; 
Autumn's  sweet  dreams  all  covered  with  dry  leaves; 
One  lonely  hawk  on  high  the  still  air  cleaves; 
The  earth  lies  listless  as  my  heart,  and  gray 
As  the  dead  hopes  that  were  so  fair  in  May. 

Friends,  nothing  more,  we  watch  the  soaring  bird. 
But,  oh,  you  turn  to  me!     You  speak  one  word — 
Which  I  had  never  thought  to  hear  you  say. 

It  moves  the  silence,  as  a  stone  the  lake. 

Until  upon  the  farthest  shores  of  space 
The  rippling  waves  of  gladness  roll  and  break! 

One  word!  ah,  God,  it  changes  nature's  face, 
The  air  is  thrilled  with  meaning,  earth's  a-flame! 
Such  magic  in  one  word,  one  word — ^my  name! 

Venita  Seibert. 


JUST    SO 

^^"LTE  has  married  and  gone  to  live  with  his  wife's  parents." 

^^     "Ah,  I  see!     By  securing  a  better  half,  he  has  made  sure  of  better 
quarters." 

MN  1 90 1,  I  read  all  the  noted  books  of  that  year,  and  it  took  me  just  three 
•*•     months." 

"A  week  ago,  I  read  the  books  of  the  same  year  that  are  still  noted,  and 
it  took  me  just  ten  minutes." 

BOUND   TO    BE 

•^TJTE  is  a  confirmed  woman-hater,  isn't  he?" 
^  ^     "Sure!     Been  married  three  times." 

T    OVE  may  laugh  at  the  locksmith,  but  never  at  the  grocer. 
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THE   BURGLAR 

(a  moral  tale) 
By  Rose  K.  Weekes 


MISS  MIRABELLE  FANEAU, 
known  in  private  life  as 
Dolly  Fane,  fitted  her  latch- 
key into  the  door  of  her  flat  at  eleven 
o'clock  one  cold  December  evening, 
and  entered  the  hall.  She  was  home 
unusually  early,  because  an  alarm  of 
fire  had  interrupted  the  performance 
of  the  piece  in  which  she  was  playing. 
Dolly  was  an  actress;  but,  unlike  most 
actresses,  she  studied  economy.  For 
this  reason,  she  lived  in  a  cheap  flat 
in  an  unfashionable  neighborhood,  and 
dispensed  with  a  maid  ;  for  this  reason, 
also,  she  stumbled  into  a  small  snow- 
drift in  the  hall,  the  donation  of  a 
leaky  skylight.  When  she  had 
lighted  the  gas,  and  recovered  her 
temper,  she  went  into  her  bedroom  to 
smooth  her  chestnut  hair. 

Not  only  did  her  commodious  suite 
of  apartments  includfe  a  spacious  hall, 
a  cozy  bed-chamber  and  the  usual 
offices,  but  it  had  an  elegant  drawing- 
room  as  well.  There  Dolly  dined; 
there  she  kept  her  savings;  and  she 
was  naturally  somewhat  perturbed 
when  the  door,  which  she  had  just 
seen  closed,  gave  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent groan.  Dolly  put  down  her 
brush,  and  stepped  out  into  the  hall. 
The  door  stood  ajar.  A  pleasurable 
thrill  went  over  her;  it  was  true  that 
such  mysterious  portents  had  occurred 
before,  and  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  builder,  but  still 
there  might  be  a  burglar  concealed 
behind  the  portal.  Dolly  decided  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  be  nervous,  and 
ûung  the  door  wide. 

A  young  man  was  kneeling  before 
the  fire. 

J«Jy 


He  looked  at  Dolly,  and  Dolly 
looked  at  him.  Miss  Fane  experi- 
enced a  peculiar  sensation,  which  was 
certainly  not  terror;  it  was  perilously 
like  exhilaration.  The  burglar  re- 
mained motionless.  Dolly  felt  bound 
to  act;  she  advanced  into  the  room, 
and  herself  broke  the  silence. 

"To  what  do  I  owe  the  honor  of  this 
intrusion?" 

**  Madame,  to  the  coldness  of  the 
night,"  said  the  stranger,  rising  to  liis 
feet.  He  laid  a  revolver  on  the  table, 
and  then  continued  :  "  I  escaped  from 
the  prison-van  yesterday  on  my  way 
to  jail,  and  I  have  been  hiding  among 
the  chimney-pots  on  your  roof  most 
of  the  time  since.  I  thought  you 
would  not  be  home  till  late,  so  I 
climbed  in  by  the  skylight,  and  I  have 
kept  up  your  fire." 

**How  did  you  know  my  habits?" 
asked  Dolly,  warily,  with  her  hand  on 
the  electric  bell. 

"Because  I  once  had  a  flat  here 
myself,  and  I  remembered  you." 

"What  were  you  accused  of?" 

"Forgery." 

"I  suppose  you  were  innocent?" 

"No,  unfortunately,"  said  the 
stranger;  "I  was  guilty." 

"Were  you  really?"  said  Dolly,  and 
she  took  her  hand  off  the  bell,  and 
came  further  into  the  room.  The 
burglar  was  a  personable  young  man, 
and  had  the  address  of  a  gentleman; 
his  eyes  were  seductively  blue,  and  he 
certainly  looked  chilly.  Such  con- 
siderations should  not  have  influenced 
a  right-minded  young  lady,  but  Dolly 
was,  imfortimately,  not  that.  "Sit 
down,  please;  if  you  came  to  get  warm, 
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you  may  as  well  do  so.  Am  I  to  take 
charge  of  this  revolver?" 

*' As  a  guarantee  of  my  harmless  in- 
tentions," responded  the  burglar,  sink- 
ing down  among  the  cushions  with  an 
air  of  well-being. 

**  I  know  how  to  use  it,"  said  Dolly, 
with  satisfaction. 

**I  thought  you  looked  as  though 
you  did;  you  are  evidently  a  young 
lady  of  character." 

*'rm  a  very  fair  shot."  Dolly 
leveled  it  correctly  at  the  stranger's 
head.  "I  could  certainly  shoot  you 
dead,  if  I  chose." 

**Do,  if  you  like,"  said  the  stranger, 
politely;  *' only,  pray  let  it  not  be  by 
accident." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  please,"  said 
Dolly.     "What  is  your  name.?" 

"Henry  Maxwell  Wodehouse,"  said 
the  stranger;  "but  do  call  me  Max. 
Every  one " 

"You  were  in,  you  say,  for  forgery. 
Had  you  ever  forged  before?" 

"Never;  it  was  my  first  offense. 
My  uncle's  Lord  Colchester;  haven't 
you  seen  the  case  in  the  papers?" 

"I  missed  it,  I  suppose.  Why  did 
you  forge?" 

"I  got  into  debt." 

"How?" 

"  Backing  horses,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  sang-froid, 

"What  was  your  sentence?" 

"Three  years'  imprisonment." 

"How  did  you  escape?" 

"The  front  wheel  came  off  as  the 
van  turned  a  comer,  the  driver  was 
pitched  off,  the  warder  inside  got  a 
crack  on  the  head,  a  crowd  gathered, 
and  I  made  myself  scarce  amid  the 
confusion." 

"And  found  your  way  here?" 

"And  found  my  way  here,"  said  the 
stranger.  "You  see,  I  knew  the 
ropes." 

Dolly  had  finished  her  catechism, 
and  was  tolerably  well  satisfied.  She 
had  a  mighty  contempt  for  crimes  done 
for  money's  sake  and  at  the  behest  of 
circumstances,  and,  if  the  burglar  had 
professed  himself  a  martyr,  she  would 
at  once  have  rung  the  bell,  and  de- 
livered him  up  to  the  majesty  of  the 


law,  which  was  generally  to  be  foimd 
holding  converse  with  the  basement. 
But  the  burglar's  admission  of  guilt 
was  a  passport  to  her  assistance. 
Dolly's  morality  was  perverted,  but 
it  was  quite  definite;  she  held  Spartan 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  picking  and 
stealing.  She  knew  her  own  mind 
very  well  indeed,  and  was  not  troubled 
with  diffidences  or  hesitations. 

She  laid  the  table,  brought  a  cold 
beefsteak  pie  from  the  larder,  a  de- 
canter of  wine  from  the  sideboard,  and 
added  a  serviette  as  a  last  refinement. 
When  she  passed  her  writing-table, 
she  actually  forgot  that  her  savings 
were  locked  up  there  and  that  her 
guest  was  a  thief.  He,  meanwhile, 
watched  her  preparations  in  silence, 
and  his  face  was  a  battleground  of 
emotions. 

When  she  had  finished,  "Are  you 
going  to  give  me  supper?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  am;  please  sit  down." 

"I  don't  want  anything,  thank 
you,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  do,"  said  Dolly.  "I  am  in- 
viting you  to  share  my  meal." 

"I'd  rather  go  back  to  the  roof." 

"Well,  you're  certainly  polite." 

"  I  don't  think  you're  fit  to  sit  down 
with  a  forger,"  he  hastened  to  ex- 
plain.    "At  least " 

"Lucid,  very,"  Dolly  remarked. 

"I  mean,  a  forger  isn't  fit  to  sit 
down  with  you.  You  turn  all  my 
ideas  topsy-turvy,  so  what  can  you 
expect  of  my  words?" 

"I  commend  your  scruples,"  said 
Dolly,  severely,  "but  I  don't  respect 
your  sense." 

"Well,  I  haven't  any  objection,  if 
you  haven't,"  said  the  guest,  and  he 
burst  out  laughing.  "You  make  me 
feel  quite  virtuous." 

"That  must  be  a  strange  sensa- 
tion." 

"It  is,  rather,"  he  agreed,  drawing 
up  his  chair;  "but  it  makes  me  in 
sympathy  with  you,  so  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  delightful." 

They  began  their  meal.  The  bur- 
glar's conversation  was  most  per- 
suasive, and  Dolly  was  little  surprised 
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to  find  that  he  talked  with  great 
fluency  and  facility  on  many  subjects; 
but  she  was  stirprised  to  discover  that, 
so  far  as  her  experience  served  her,  he 
was  accurate.  And  he,  once  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  her  hos- 
pitality, did  not  look  back  or  forward, 
but  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
entertaining  his  hostess  with  the  best 
of  his  powers. 

The  meal  over,  Dolly  cleared  the 
cloth,  and  carried  the  used  dishes 
into  the  kitchen,  where  she  filled  a 
bowl  with  hot  water,  rolled  her 
sleeves  to  her  elbows,  and  began  to 
wash  the  utensils.  The  sight  of  her 
bared  arms,  beautiful  in  their  im- 
maculate whiteness  and  yet  so  strong, 
of  the  wet  crockery  and  of  the  surging 
water,  roused  in  her  guest  a  spirit  of 
emulation;  and,  as  she  deftly  washed, 
he  dried  the  dishes  upon  a  soft,  white 
cloth.  Very  awkward  was  he  at  the 
task,  moreover. 

**Hold  the  plate  in  your  left  hand 
and  the  cloth  in  your  right,  rubbing 
imder  and  over,  so,"  said  Dolly, 
taking  it  from  his  fingers  to  illustrate 
her  meaning;  and,  as  she  did  so,  their 
hands  touched,  and  the  guest  looked 
down  at  his  own  as  though  to  see 
what  metamorphosis  the  contact 
wrought. 

'*  Where  did  you  learn  to  be  so 
charmingly  clever?"  he  inquired. 

'*At  home.  I  was  bom  in  a  York- 
shire farm-house,  and  I  served  for  my 
father  and  brothers  till  I  was  twenty." 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  they  let  you 
slave  for  them  !     The  barbarians  !  '  * 

"Well,  yes,  we  were  barbarians," 
said  Dolly,  rubbing  away  at  her 
fork.  *'Many's  the  time  we've  gone 
poaching  together;  that's  where  I 
learned  to  handle  a  gun.  And 
many's  the  clout  on  the  ear  I've  had, 
like  Alfred,  for  letting  the  cakes  bum, 
when  I  was  reading.  Women  are 
women  with  us,  not  dolls  in  glass 
cases.  My  hands  will  show  that  I've 
worked." 

She  extended  a  rosy,  soft  palm, 
crinkled  and  puffed  by  the  hot  water. 
There  was  but  one  thing  for  the 
stranger  to  do,  according  to  his  lights, 


and  he  did  it,  gallantly.  There  was 
but  one  thing  for  Dolly  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  hers,  and  she  also  performed 
her  duty;  adding,  succinctly,  ** Don't 
be  a  fool!" 

**But  why,  if  you  enjoyed  having 
your  ears  boxed,  did  you  ever  leave 
yotir  native  dales?"  asked  the 
stranger,  ruefully  rubbing  his  own 
ears;  for  Dolly  was  thorough  in  all 
she  did. 

**I  ran  away  to  come  to  town  be- 
cause I  wanted  power." 

The  stranger  surveyed  her,  curi- 
ously, and  with  appreciation.  The 
warmth  of  her  young  life  enriched 
the  curves  of  her  damask  cheeks,  her 
eyes  sparkled  like  brown  diamonds, 
her  throat  in  its  full  roundness  was 
perfect  as  that  of  the  Venus  of  the 
Louvre.  Her  vital  beauty  glowed 
like  a  jewel  in  the  shabby  room. 
**And  have  you  found  it?"  he  asked. 

''Not  yet." 

**  How  do  you  mean  to  win  it?  " 

**  By  money,  and  beauty,  and  wits," 
said  Dolly,  concisely.  She  stripped 
off  her  apron,  pulled  down  her  sleeves, 
and  fastened  the  links  at  the  wrists; 
and  the  stranger  watched  the  dis- 
appearance of  her  arms  with  a  re- 
gretftd  sigh. 

** Money,  beauty,  wits;  why  put 
them  in  that  impolite  order?"  he 
asked,  following  her  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

**  Because  it's  their  order  of  merit. 
That  is  why  I  live  here  alone;  I  am 
saving  my  money  with  a  purpose." 

**  It's  a  poor  look-out  for  me,  if  I've 
only  my  wits  to  depend  on." 

'*I  dare  say  you'll  do  pretty  well," 
said  Dolly,  just  turning  her  head  to 
give  him  a  patronizing  glance,  **  after 
you've  served  your  term;  for,  of  course, 
you  will  certainly  be  recaptured. 
Ambition  would  be  hardly  in  your 
Une." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  cannot  bear 
to  contradict  a  lady,  but  I  must  pro- 
test." 

"Are  you  really  ambitious?"  asked 
Dolly,  now  turning  completely 
around.  "Then,  I  think  better  of  you 
than  I  did." 
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**Did  you  despise  me?'* 

**  Rather.  Yours  is  such  a  milk- 
and- watery  sort  of  story." 

"Then  why  did  you  take  me  in?" 

"Because  you  told  the  truth.  It 
was  your  one  merit." 

The  stranger's  lips  parted  eagerly  to 
speak,  and  shut  again  in  exasperated 
silence.  He  looked  as  though  his 
excuse  had  suddenly  been  spirited 
away  from  his  tongue. 

"You  are  certainly  less  common- 
place than  I  thought,"  Dolly  pur- 
sued, "since  you  are  ambitious.  But 
your  ambition  coiildn't  have  been 
worth  much,  since  you  threw  away 
your  chances  for  a  paltry  bet." 

"You  appear  to  consider  that  am- 
bition is  the  cardinal  virtue!" 

"Not  in  the  least;  only  that  weak- 
ness is  the  cardinal  sin." 

"Tm  sure  I  wish  I'd  never  heard 
of  my  wretched  uncle!"  groaned  the 
culprit,  with  evident  sincerity.  "I 
wish  I'd  never  saddled  myself  with 
that  forgery!" 

"You  do?  That  makes  your  case 
all  the  worse. 

**  '  Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  may.' 

You  should  count  the  cost,  and  make 
up  your  ntiind  first;  not  abandon  your 
resolve  for  the  first  scruple  or  terror. 
I  do  despise  a  wavering  purpose." 

"But  hang  it  all!  I  was  commit- 
ting a  crime!" 

"Oh,  a  crime  will  do 

'"As  well,  I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  test,'  " 

quoted  Dolly.  "I'd  far  rather  be  a 
whole-hearted  sinner  than  a  half- 
hearted saint." 

The  stranger  passed  his  hand  wearily 
across  his  brow.  "And  what  about 
repentance?" 

"Repentance,"  said  Dolly,  "is  most 
often  a  lively  sense  of  judgment  to 
come.     I  prefer  steadfastness ,  myself.  '  ' 

"Then  you'd  advise  me  to  stick  to 
my  piupose,  whatever  it  be,  through 
thick  and  thin?" 

"Certainly  I  do." 

"Very  well.  I  don't  know  where 
your  immoral  morality  will  lead  me," 


said  the  stranger.  "On  your  head  be 
it  if  I  take  your  advice." 

"Do,  and  I'll  change  my  opinion  of 
you!" 

"You  still  think  me  contemptible?" 

"On  your  own  confession,  you've 
not  been  steadfast,  hitherto." 

The  stranger  gave  her  another 
glance,  compounded  of  chagrin,  frus- 
tration and  unwilling  amusement. 

"I'll  explain  all  that  some  day,"  he 
said,  deprecatingly. 

"Perhaps  you  did  it  to  screen  a 
friend!"  suggested  Dolly,  with  such 
kind  solicitude  that  she  drove  her 
guest  almost  to  profanity.  He  got 
up  out  of  his  chair. 

"I  think  rU  wish  you  good  night. 
Miss  Fane,  and  go  back  to  the  roof." 

"You  may  wish  me  good  night,  but 
you  won't  go  back  to  the  roof." 

"Are  you  going  to  deliver  me  up  to 
the  police?" 

"After  sharing  a  meal  with  you? 
What  strange  ideas  of  hospitality  you 
civilized  Londoners  have!  In  York- 
shire, the  barbarians  don't  do  so.  You 
will  sleep  in  this  room.  To-morrow, 
rU  get  you  some  second-hand  clothes, 
and  make  up  your  face  so  that  your 
mother  wouldn't  know  you;  then,  you 
may  go,  but  not  before." 

"You're  too  kind." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  It's  a  reward  to 
you  for  telling  the  truth." 

Her  guest  writhed  afresh,  and  Dolly 
wondered  what  sting  lay  in  her  words  ; 
but  she  was  not  disposed  to  spare  him. 

"You  know  I  can't  stay  here.  It's 
impossible,  on  yoiu*  account." 

"Scandal?     I  don't  care  for  it." 

"Well,  I  do;  and  I  won't  stay." 

"Then  I  shall  ring  for  the  police- 
man." 

"  Do,  by  all  means."  Dolly  put  her 
hand  on  the  bell.  "Oh,  no,  by  Jove! 
I  simply  can't  stand  that.  Don't 
ring.     I'll  stay." 

The  hapless  burglar  again  swept  his 
hand  across  his  perturbed  brow. 
Dolly  took  her  hand  away.  She  had 
not  meant  to  ring;  she  had  merely- 
given  him  a  chance  of  vindicating  his 
character.     This  was  too  much. 

"You  may  sleep  on  the  sofa,"  she 
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said,  her  voice  edged  with  righteous 
contempt.  **  I  don't  know  whether  you 
expect  me  to  believe  in  the  strength 
of  your  character  still f*' 

"1*11  explain — "  cried  the  stranger, 
but  he  was  explaining  to  the  air. 
Dolly  had  gone,  and  had  locked  the 
door  behind  her.  The  stranger  stood 
and  gazed  at  that  noble  deal  portal 
tmtil  a  slow  smile  dawned,  and  he 
went  thoughtfully  back  to  his  chair. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "this  will 
teach  her  a  moral  lesson." 

Dolly  rose,  as  usual,  next  morning  at 
seven,  lighted  her  kitchen  fire,  and 
cooked  the  breakfast.  She  did  not 
sweep  the  dining-room,  having  a  nat- 
ural delicacy  about  disturbing  her 
guest;  but,  punctually,  when  the 
clock  struck  half-past  eight,  she 
knocked  at  the  door,  at  first  formally, 
then  vigorously.  She  got  no  answer. 
Dolly  marveled  at  the  soundness  of 
his  slumber,  fetched  the  kitchen  poker, 
and  raised  a  lively  tattoo  which 
chipped  the  paint  off  the  panels,  but 
elicited  no  answering  voice.  The 
mistress  of  the  flat,  who  wanted  her 
breakfast,  then  tmlocked  the  door,  and 
went  boldly  in. 

The  room  was  empty. 

Dolly  came  near  to  dropping  the 
breakfast-tray.  Where  and  how  had 
he  gone?  She  ran  to  the  window, 
and  looked  down  seven  stories  into 
the  street,  but  no  mangled  corpse 
decorated  the  area  railings;  and  Dolly 
felt  sure  that,  even  though  she  had 


misjudged  him  in  this  last  instance, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  angelic  to  re- 
ceive a  miraculous  gift  of  wings.  She 
turned  back,  and  saw,  prominently 
set  on  the  table,  a  note  addressed  to 
herself.  It  was  written  on  her  note- 
paper,  which  she  kept  locked  in  her 
escritoire;  yet,  even  then,  she  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth. 

Dear  Miss  Pane: 

I  am  not  a  forger.  I  never  escaped  from 
a  prison-van.  I  have  no  uncle,  except  that 
one  who  is  a  little  less  than  kin  and  more 
than  kind.  I  have  by  now  sojourned  on 
yoiu"  roof,  it  is  true,  though  I  had  never 
done  so  when  first  we  met.  But  it  is  true 
that — till  to-day — I  had  a  flat  in  this  house; 
and,  though  you  may  not  have  noticed  me, 
I  have  long  noticed  and  admired  you,  espe- 
cially your  economy.  I  am  a  gentleman  of 
shady  antecedents  and  yet  blacker  debts, 
and  I  took  advantage  of  your  absent  even- 
ing to  make  a  burglarious  entry  into  your 
flat  with  a  false  key,  on  purpose  to  relieve 
you  of  your  savings.  You  caught  me  red- 
handed.  I  invented  a  story  which,  I  calcu- 
lated, would  incline  you  to  mercy.  It  did 
so;  you  were  angelic.  Alas!  I  weakly  re- 
pented of  my  purpose;  the  reason,  your  mir- 
ror will  tell  you  plainly,  if  such  a  word  may 
be  used  in  such  a  context.  But  you  have 
shown  me  my  duty.  **  A  crime  will  do  as 
well,  I  reply,  to  serve  for  a  text."  To  vindi- 
cate my  character,  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
have  been  forced  to  break  open  your  cash- 
box  and  appropriate  its  contents.  I  know 
you  will  not  thmk  me  ungrateful;  reluctant 
though  I  was,  what  could  I  do  but  follow 
your  counsel?  You  will  rejoice  to  know 
•that  I  am  not  vacillating,  for  weakness  is, 
is  it  not.  the  cardinal  sin  ? 

The  Honorable  Henry  Maxwell  Wode- 
house  is,  I  believe.  Clerk  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  you  do 
not  read  the  papers. 

Will  you  prosecute  me  when  I  come  back? 


THE    COMPANY    HE    KEEPS 

1V[  ODD — ^What  explanation  are  you  going  to  make  to  your  wife? 

-''^     Todd — It  won't  be  necessary  to  make  any.     She  knows  I'm  with  you. 

XJ  E — I  am  ahnost  afraid  to  make  love  to  you,  for  fear  I  don't  know  how. 
-*•  ■*•     Shb — Have  no  fear!     I've  taught  many  a  better  man  than  you. 
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RONDEL 

LOVE  hath  querulous  grown  and  sad — 
We  should  have  parted  yesterday; 
A  wistful  lass  and  a  tender  lad — 
Pity  it  were  we  chose  to  stay. 

Over-long  was  the  joy  we  had — 

Why  we  wearied  what  man  may  say? 
Love  hath  querulous  grown  and  sad — 

We  should  have  parted  yesterday. 

Oh,  to  have  said,  when  hearts  were  glad, 

*'Kiss  me  and  go,"  as  lovers  may. 
Now 'we  sneer  that  the  dream  was  mad, 

Yawn  and  wonder  and  turn  away. 
Love  hath  querulous  grown  and  sad — 

We  should  have  parted  yesterday. 

Helen  Scott. 


% 


INGRATITUDE 

THE  great  boss,  alone  and  now  forgotten,  stood  once  again  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  that  had  been  the  scene  of  his  endeavors.  No  one  recog- 
nized him.  No  one  spoke  to  him.  The  crowd  passed  on,  indifferent  to  his  pres- 
ence. 

A  tear  glistened  in  his  eye.     **  Well!''  he  exclaimed,  sadly,  '*I'll  never  rob 
another  city!'* 


» 


NOT    NECESSARY 

FIRST  BUNCO  MAN — ^What  are  youup  to?    Working  some  new  game? 
Second  Bunco  Man — Don't  have  to.     None  of  the  old  games  is  played 
out  yet. 

F*IRST  MAN— Isn't  that  short  lady  over  there  your  wife? 
Second  Man — I  really  can't  say — ^the  divorce  decision  hasn't  been  given 
yet. 
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THE   BLUE  THORN   OF   KASHGAR 


By  Edward  Boltwood 


STARTLED  by  his  word  of  annoy- 
ance, Madelon  Wroxeter  leaned 
to  one  side,  the  better  to  ob- 
serve her  husband  across  the  narrow 
circle  of  damask  where  the  trio  sat  at 
dinner.  A  scarlet  lamp  beamed  dtdly 
over  the  table,  and  in  its  light  Mrs. 
Wroxeter's  attitude  revealed  a  curving 
line  of  perfect  beauty  between  her  neck 
and  shoulders.  Ellis  Drake  thought  he 
had  been  surfeited  by  the  girl's  perfec- 
tions, but  he  noted  the  line  with  shame- 
less eagerness. 

"What  in  the  world  has  happened, 
David?"  said  she. 

**A  sharp  comer  in  the  rim  of  the 
claret  glass,  dear."  Wroxeter  pressed 
a  serviette  to  his  mouth.  **I  nicked 
my  clumsy  lip.  You  have  allowed  otir 
tableware  to  suffer  during  my  absence 
from  civilization.  *  He  who  leaves  his 
home  unlocked  will  find  his  wine  run- 
ning, his  dishes  broke,  his  women — ' 
It  is  an  Arabian  proverb  of  great  wis- 
dom.    I  sha'n't  finish  it." 

Drake  laughed,  readily,  but  Mrs. 
Wroxeter's  eyebrows  drew  together  in 
a  charming  frown. 

** Hélas!  ever  your  Arabians!"  she 
sighed,  in  her  pretty  French-English. 

"Jealousy,  you  see,  David,"  com- 
mented Drake,  smiling. 

Wroxeter  nodded,  and  adjusted  his 
spectacles.  Newspaper  artists  found 
the  famous  explorer  a  poor  subject. 
He  was  a  slight,  dark  man,  with  a 
sparse  and  grizzled  beard.  Only  at  the 
third  or  fourth  glance  might  one  catch 
the  wiry  energy  in  his  grave  face. 

"Anything  so  unpleasant  as  jeal- 
ousy is  out  of  place  here,  Madelon,"  he 
said,  sententiously.  "Is  it  not  the 
night  of  my  home-coming  to  New  York, 
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and  to  my  beautiful  yotmg  wife,  and 
to  my  trusted  friend?  That  is  an 
occasion,  I  fancy.  I  pledge  you." 
He  raised  his  glass,  but  set  it  down  un- 
tasted.  "My  lip  smarts  like  fire.  In 
Turkestan,  one  might  be  poisoned  so." 

Drake  was  courteously  interested. 

"Oh,  a  cup  with  a  barb  to  prick 
your  tongue  is  a  familiar  trick,"  went 
on  Wroxeter.  "The  blue  thorn  of 
Kashgar  would  have  done  my  business 
here,  swiftly  and  certainly.  In  a  min- 
ute, I'd  be  twisted  and  burning  on  the 
carpet.  I  saw  a  man  die  of  the  blue 
thorn  at  Fort  Yaryn.  When  he  was 
dead,  he  was  like  a  black,  swollen 
hoop;  he " 

"David!"  Mrs.  Wroxeter  shud- 
dered, appealingly. 

"No,  it  is  not  a  nice  anecdote,"  he 
admitted.  "Quebec  pleased  you  last 
Autumn,  did  it  not,  Ellis?  Madelon 
tells  me  that  you  were  there  while  she 
was  revisiting  madame,  her  mother. 
Now,  the  tobacco,  Mifflin." 

Cigars  were  offered  by  the  old  butler, 
gray  in  his  master's  service,  and  over 
the  boxes  Drake  hesitated  silently 
before  replying.  To  his  relief,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Wroxeter  took  up  the  con- 
versation. 

Drake  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
amused  at  her  ingenuousness.  Appar- 
ently, she  was  as  naïve  as  if  she  were 
ignorant  of  the  passion  in  the  heart 
of  her  husband's  friend,  as  if  Drake 
had  not  sent  her  that  mad  letter  a  few 
days  since,  in  which  his  love  had  broken 
the  bonds  of  his  calculating  discretion 
for  the  first  and  only  time.  His  note 
was  in  no  way  acknowledged,  neither 
was  it  reproved.  To-night,  her  man- 
ner convinced  Drake  that  he  must  win. 
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"Let  us  go  to  the  library,**  said 
Wroxeter,  rising. 

*'But  surely  an  intruder — at  this 
reunion — *'  protested  Drake. 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  "  Wroxeter  slipped 
one  brown  hand  within  Drake's  elbow, 
and  laid  the  other  on  his  wife's  ex- 
quisite shoidder.  "The  library,  by 
all  means." 

The  room  had  once  been  a  studio; 
two  years  ago,  it  was  full  of  left- 
over artists'  trappery  when  Wroxeter 
brought  to  the  house  the  wife  whom 
he  had  taken,  in  his  middle-age,  from 
the  Canadian  convent  school.  Here, 
among  the  pictures,  Drake  had  met 
her — ^herself,  he  thought,  the  very 
picture  of  a  growing  flower. 

Wroxeter  turned  out  the  gay  can- 
vases, and  made  the  cavernous  apart- 
ment as  somber  as  a  vaiilt.  Dusky 
tapestries  shrouded  the  walls,  and 
throttled  the  windows.  Among  them 
peered  the  moimted  heads  of  mon- 
strous beasts;  a  hideous  idol  brooded 
malevolently  in  one  comer  ;  in  another 
grinned  the  effigy  of  an  ancient  Chinese 
executioner  in  his  red-and-yellow  ar- 
mor. Ranged  above  the  low  book- 
cases, gleamed  the  celebrated  Wroxe- 
ter fighting  knives.  The  collection 
was  reputed  priceless — poniard,  creese 
and  yataghan,  assagai  and  dirk, 
bowie,  claymore  •  and  machete.  The 
single  green-shaded  lamp  glimmered 
on  an  enormous  table,  littered  with 
charts  and  documents.  In  front  of 
the  blinking  coals  in  the  grate,  a  divan 
was  covered  with  lustrous  bearskin. 
Drake  sat  beside  Madelon;  Wroxeter 
leaned  idly  against  the  repulsive  figure- 
head of  an  African  war-canoe,  flanking 
the  fireplace. 

To  Drake,  the  sight  of  the  girl's  ten- 
der beauty  in  this  room  was  always  a 
fantasy  of  the  incongruous.  And  typi- 
cal of  her  incongruous  marriage.?  The 
comparison  occurred  to  Drake's  mind 
as  he  bent  forward  and  warmed  his 
hands  thoughtfully  over  Wroxeter's 
hearthstone. 

In  the  meantime,  Madelon  had  in- 
sisted that  David  must  be  made  to  tell 
of  all  his  wanderings.  Wroxeter  was  a 
graceless  talker,  with  neither  himior 


nor  imagination.  When  there  was  a 
logical  halt  in  the  narrative,  Drake 
rose  to  go. 

"Incidentally,  my  pet  collection 
has  been  favored."  The  traveler  indi- 
cated an  oblong  packet  on  the  table. 
"There  is  a  rarity,  I  believe,  sent  me 
by  a  border  chieftain  in  Aksu.  I 
haven't  opened  it  yet." 

Drake  remained  while  Wroxeter  un- 
wound the  wrappings,  pungent  with 
the  mysterious  aroma  of  the  Orient. 
A  broad  dagger  was  disclosed.  The 
blade  was  clouded  with  a  gossamer 
device  of  curling  dragons,  and  the 
heavy  hilt  was  carved  ivory,  yellowed 
by  age.  Madelon  touched  the  metal 
with  a  venturesome  finger. 

"  What  is  it  called?  "  she  asked. 

Wroxeter  caressed  the  hilt  in  his 
palm.  "The  name  can't  be  trans- 
lated politely,"  he  said.  "'Love 
knife,*  perhaps,  will  serve." 

"Love  knife?"  repeated  Madelon, 
wide-eyed. 

"Yes.  They  come  usually  in  pairs, 
like  dueling  pistols.  One  you  give 
to  your  adversary,  and  with  the 
other " 

"An  affectionate  title  for  such  a 
weapon,"  said  Drake,  preparing  to  roll 
a  cigarette.  "'Love*  seems  hardly 
appropriate." 

'  '  Why  not  ?  In  Turkestan ,  the  duello 
is  rare,  except  when  two  men  love  the 
same  woman.  A  satisfactory  blow, 
like  this " 

Drake  lool-ed  up  from  the  trembling 
cigarette-paper.  The  dagger  was  on 
the  floor,  and  Wroxeter,  smiling  un- 
certainly, was  gripping  the  ball  of  his 
thumb  with  his  other  hand. 

"I'm  in  the  line  of  accidents  this 
evening,"  he  said;  "scratched  myself 
again,  somehow." 

"  On  this,  David?  "  Madelon  picked 
up  the  knife,  and  carried  it  to  the  lamp. 
"Oh,  the  villainy!"  she  gasped. 

The  men  crossed  to  the  table  where 
she  had  dropped  the  weapon.  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  hilt  now  protruded 
a  needle,  less  than  an  inch  long,  bluish 
in  tint.  With  a  smothered  oath,  the 
explorer  retreated  into  the  shadow. 

•*  What's  that  point  there?"  blurted 
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Drake,  breathlessly.  **What  is  it? — 
that  point.     Not  the— the ?" 

**  The  blue  Kashgar  thorn.  Damna- 
tion, yes!" 

His  wife  and  his  friend  sought  Wrox- 
eter*s  countenance,  inscrutable  in  the 
darkness.  For  an  instant,  the  three 
were  statues.  The  fall  of  pallor  on 
Madelon's  cheeks  was  like  snow  on 
roses.  ''Ciel!  it  frightens  me!"  she 
murmured. 

"Don't  be  concerned,  child,"  said 
Wroxeter,  but  with  the  faintest  quiver 
of  an  alarm.  *'  To  draw  out  any  poison 
there,  is  simple."  And  he  put  the  hand 
to  his  mouth. 

Drake  caught  his  forearm.  "Re- 
member the  broken  wine-glass — the 
skin  is  cut." 

"By  God!  that's  so!  Thank  you, 
Ellis."  Wroxeter 's  mechanical  laugh 
grated,  and  he  took  a  fresh  grip  on  his 
wrist-  "The  devil  is  in  the  mess.  I 
wonder — well,  I  must  ask  your  help, 
my  friend."  He  laughed  again,  more 
softly  than  before. 

In  Drake's  fingers,  the  futile  tissue- 
paper  still  fluttered,  as  he  folded  and 
refolded  it,  corner  to  comer.  Wroxe- 
ter wrinkled  his  forehead,  perplexed. 

"I  must  ask  your  help,  Ellis,"  he 
echoed. 

"My  part  is  to  help — ^mine!"  cried 
Madelon,  springing  forward. 

"  We  cannot  well  allow  you  to  risk  it, 
can  we,  Drake?     Come,  make  haste!" 

Drake  tried  hard  to  reason;  his 
brain  simmered,  uncontrollably.  He 
moistened  his  dry  lips,  and  shifted  his 
gaze  to  the  leering  image  in  the  comer, 
missing  the  dawn  of  horror  and  amaze- 
ment on  the  white  face  of  Madelon. 

"We  must  send  for  a  doctor,"  said 
Drake,  thickly,  as  if  to  the  idol.  "Of 
course,  there  is  no  danger,  David. 
This  is  New  York — not  an  Asian 
desert." 

"Ah,  yes,"  rejoined  Wroxeter,  in  a 
voice  of  silk.  "A  stray  savage  in  the 
desert  would  suck  this  wotind,  un- 
less  " 

Drake  made  a  vague  gesture  of  pro- 
test. 

"Unless,"  pursued  the  other,  "he 
wished  to  make  a  widow.     Madelon,  I 


beg — "  for  his  wife  was  on  her  knees, 
fighting  her  sobs  bravely,  reaching  for 
his  hand.     Wroxeter  held,  it  aloft. 

"Your  admirable  caution  suggests  a 
doctor,  Drake,"  said  he.  "Averill  is 
clever,  and  close  by.  If  you  will  be  so 
kind." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  I — " 
stammered  Drake.  "I  want  you  to 
know " 

"  I  do.     Time  presses." 

Moving  stiffly,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
automaton,  the  younger  man  hurried 
to  the  telephone  in  the  hall.  Averill 
promised  speed,  and  Drake  clicked  the 
receiver  to  its  place,  turning  slowly  on 
his  heel.  His  glance  fell  on  the  closed 
door  of  the  library,  and  hung  there, 
singularly  fascinated.  From  minute 
to  minute,  the  grim,  black  panels  be- 
came potential,  tragic,  terrible.  He 
fumbled  at  the  knob,  and  reeled  once, 
drunkenly.  Watching  the  sinister 
door,  he  sidled  to  the  stair-head,  and 
called  for  Mifflin.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse, but  the  soimd  of  his  own  speech 
nerved  him;  he  reentered  the  library. 
Wroxeter  stood  on  the  hearth-rug 
with  arms  folded,  facing  the  en- 
trance. 

"You  did  not  hurry,  Ellis,"  he  com- 
plained. 

Drake  leaned  heavily  against  the 
table.  Wroxeter  broke  into  a  queer 
chuckle,  and  darted  to  the  lamp,  thrust- 
ing his  hand  under  its  rays. 

"Behold!"  he  said.  "I  find  that  I 
have  not  been  injured.  Do  you  see? 
I  made  a  mistake.  The  thorn  didn't 
bite  me  in  the  least.  Do  you  see? 
Eh?" 

"You  are  not  hurt?  You  are 
not — ?"  Drake  straightened  himself, 
and  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  desk. 
"  Then,  what  was  all  this  precious  non- 
sense?" he  demanded,  siillenly;  "a 
joke?"  He  pulled  up  his  shoulders. 
"  Your  humor  is  delicate." 

"Well,  that  is  as  it  may  be,"  re- 
torted Wroxeter.  "My  humor  is  my 
own.  So,  if  you  will  allow  the  conceit, 
is  my  wife.     Madelon!" 

She  advanced  out  of  the  gloom  into 
the  ring  of  light.  Drake  cotdd  no+ 
meet  her  blazing  eyes. 
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**  You  have  the  base  and  evil  heart  sode  of  my  prearranged  poison  was  an 

of  a  coward,"  said  she.  effective  prelude  to  otir  knowledge,  as 

**A   coward!"    Drake's   shrill   voice  the  event  proves.     And  what  do  you 

belied  his  defiant  swagger.     **Oh,  you  say?" 

mean  David's  tomfoolery  with  the  dag-  **  I  say  that  you  chose  to  insult  me 

ger?     Have   you  only  now   seen   the  in  your  own  house,"  Drake  snarled, 

trick?     Somewhat  stupid  and  crude,  **That  is  soon  remedied,"  laughed 

but "  Wroxeter,    drily.     "I    hear    the    bell 

'*I    mean    that  —  and    this."     She  of  the  street   door.     It  is   Averill,    I 

flung  a  letter  at  his  feet.  dare  say,  who  possibly  will  be  glad  to 

"Well,    there   it   is   for   you,    Ellis  drive  you  home.     Before  we  terminate 

Drake,"  Wroxeter  drawled.     **  Mifflin  our  acquaintance,  Drake,  do  me  this 

intercepted  the  sweet  composition,  and  last  service — ^pray  make  my  apologies 

gave  it  to  me  imopened.     He  is  a  faith-  to  the  doctor.     Shall   I   ring  for  my 

ful  soul,  with  some  knowledge  of  men  butler  to  escort  you  to  the  carriage? 

and   women.     I   have   just   read   the  No?     Perhaps    you    are    right.     You 

letter  to  Madelon.    She  and  I  know  you  have    been    always    considerate,    my 

now  for  the  first  time.     The  little  epi-  dear  frieiid." 


M 


CHANSON    BRETONNE 

JE  NAQUIS,  je  vécus  sur  la  lande  bretonne, 
Où  la  mer  m'envoyait  sa  plainte  monotone. 
Tombeau  des  souvenirs,  que  recèlerez- vous? 
Souvenir  des  tombeaux,  que  raconterez- vous? 

J'aimais  les  vieux  rochers,  les  mouettes,  la  grève, 
L'Océan  qui  mugit  aux  falaises  sans  trêve. 
Tombeau  des  souvenirs,  que  recèlerez- vous? 
Souvenir  des  tombeaux,  que  raconterez- vous? 

Je  filais,  je  chantais  un  air  joyeux  ou  triste; 
Je  dansais  au  biniou  à  Tâge  où  rien  n'attriste. 
Tombeau  des  souvenirs,  que  recèlerez- vous? 
Souvenir  des  tombeaux,  que  raconterez- vous? 

Un  jour  de  mes  pensers  je  rencontrai  l'idole; 
L'idole  était  d'argile  et  son  cœur  sans  parole. 
Tombeau  des  souvenirs,  que  recèlerez- vous  ? 
Souvenirs  des  tombeaux,  que  raconterez- vous? 

J'allai  dans  la  nuit  sombre,  errante  et  délaissée. 
Et  mon  âme  mourut  de  s'être  ainsi  trompée. 
Tombeau  des  souvenirs,  que  recèlerez- vous  ? 
Souvenir  des  tombeaux,  que  raconterez- vous? 

Duchesse  De  Rohan, 


D 


ON'T  borrow  trouble;  if  it  comes,  you'll  own  it. 
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THE    DAY   FAIRFAX   RETURNED 


By  Robert  C.  V.  Meyers 


WHEN  Fairfax  went  aboard 
ship  for  the  homeward  pas- 
sage, he  would  have  said  that 
he  was  entirely  cured  of  the  nonsense 
which  had  sent  him  from  his  native 
soil  a  year  and  a  half  before.  The 
second  day  at  sea,  he  began  to  think 
of  America  and  the  changes  he  might 
expect  to  find  there.  The  third  day,  he 
thought  of  Henrietta  Dale.  It  was 
she  who  had  sent  him  abroad.  He 
would  have  said  that  she  was  cruel 
and  heartless;  that  his  affection  for 
her  had  been  mere  calf-love,  begun  on 
the  athletic  field  where  he  had  done 
marvels  as  a  half-back,  to  whom  she 
had  thrown  a  bunch  of  violets  worn 
close  to  her  heart  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore. Several  other  girls  had  thrown 
their  violets  at  his  feet,  but  only 
Henrietta's  appealed  to  him. 

After  the  violets  came  the  intro- 
duction through  Emily  Baily,  Cousin 
Jack's  wife.  Then  came  the  friend- 
ship, and  at  last  the  avowal  which  she 
repulsed.  After  that,  he  left  college 
and  the  country,  and  now,  a  year  and 
a  half  later,  he  was  going  back  to  enter 
upon  a  strenuous  life  of  business  with 
his  father,  thankftil  that  he  had  not 
gone  in  for  law,  as  he  had  thought 
to  do  before  he  had  been  so  badly 
treated  by  a  heartless  woman. 

Pshaw!  why  should  he  think  of  her? 
It  must  be  because  of  the  possibility 
of  meeting  her  soon  again.  No,  he 
would  think  only  of  his  father,  who 
had  agreed  to  the  long  absence  with- 
out asking  for  a  single  word  of  explana- 
tion. As  for  that,  though,  his  father 
must  have  known  everything,  for 
Emily  Baily  was  the  intimate  of 
Henrietta  Dale,  and  called  his  father 
15s 


her  "confessor,"  to  whom  she  told  all 
her  woes.  At  any  rate,  the  pater  had 
been  kind,  and  even  now  did  not  insist 
on  his  son's  return,  only  intimating 
that  he  considered  twenty-four  a  very 
fitting  age  for  a  young  man  to  enter 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Yes,  he 
woiild  go  home,  and  do  wonders  in 
business;  he  was  tired  of  trapesing 
about;  he  was  tired  of  nonsense;  now 
he  would  go  in  and  win  his  spurs. 

The  fourth  day  out,  there  was  a  big 
storm,  a  heavy  sea  was  shipped,  and  a 
sailor  tangled  in  the  cordage  was  swept 
away.  Fairfax  plunged  into  the  rag- 
ing waters.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
those  on  deck  saw  him  rise  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave,  nearly  exhausted,  the 
unconscious  sailor  on  one  arm.  They 
dragged  the  two  up.  Fairfax  heard 
the  crew  and  passengers  cheering, 
and  thought  they  complimented  him 
on  his  ability  as  a  swimmer;  he  did 
not  think  their  praise  could  be  for  any 
heroism  on  his  part. 

When  the  ship  entered  calm  waters, 
and  the  pilot  came  aboard,  Fairfax 
frowned  when  the  rescued  sailor  was 
mentioned  to  him;  he  had  had  a  sur- 
feit of  the  thing  from  the  passengers. 
The  first  familiar  face  he  saw,  as  he 
went  down  the  gang-plank  to  terra 
firma,  was  that  of  his  father. 

"So,"  said  the  elder  man,  "you  have 
been  going  about  saving  people's  lives? 
A  reporter  has  just  told  me." 

Fairfax  laughed  and  shook  his  father 
by  the  hand,  and  they  went  along  in 
the  cab  toward  the  old  home.  At  the 
door  of  the  house,  his  father  left  and 
took  his  way  down-town. 

Fairfax  entered  the  house,  and  went 
up  to  his  room.     Nothing  was  changed  ; 
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everjiihing  was  as  he  had  left  it  when 
he  went  away.  Had  his  mother  been 
alive,  this  might  have  been  expected, 
but  for  a  man  of  his  father's  busy 
habits  so  to  care  for  his  boy's  fripperies 
of  furbishings  appealed  strongly  to 
the  young  fellow.  What  a  good  father 
his  was,  and  how  he  had  neglected 
him — first,  in  the  college  days  when 
his  classmates  took  up  every  minute 
of  time,  and  afterward  by  this  year 
and  a  half  of  absence.  But,  now,  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  make  up  for 
his  long  period  of  neglect. 

He  sauntered  up  to  the  mantel- 
piece. Above  a  framed  photograph 
of  himself,  in  all  the  shapeless  toggery 
of  the  football  field,  was  a  brown  mass 
of  what  had  once  been  a  bunch  of 
violets,  still  tied  with  a  scarlet  ribbon. 

He  had  neglected  to  destroy  them 
when  he  had  gone  abroad.  He  flushed 
as  he  tore  them  down  and  tossed  them 
into  a  waste-paper  basket.  A  maid 
in  attending  to  the  room  would  bum 
the  trash. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found 
that  it  was  but  three  o'clock.  The 
rules  of  the  house  seldom  varied,  so 
he  would  not  see  his  father  until  the 
seven-o'clock  dinner. 

Somehow,  he  did  not  feel  like  going 
out  ;  his  room  had  a  strange  fascination 
for  him  after  his  long  experience  with 
foreign  hotels.  He  settled  himself  in 
the  soft,  padded  arm-chair,  and  spread 
his  feet  toward  the  fireless  grate.  To- 
morrow, he  would  begin  work.  What 
a  fool  he  had  been  to  absent  himself 
so  long  from  the  interests  of  his  native 
land,  letting  other  fellows  gain  such 
enviable  places  in  the  race  for  success  ! 
However,  had  he  not  been  forced 
away  by  his  disappointment,  he  might 
now  be  plodding  over  law  books,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  a  field  for  which 
he  had  no  caUing,  and  eventually 
becoming  a  second-  or  third-rate  attor- 
ney for  the  rest  of  his  life.  No;  ac- 
tivity was  the  thing — business  activity; 
his  many  months  of  loitering  made 
him  see  things  as  they  should  be 
seen. 

Again,  he  pulled  out  his  watch. 
Only  half-past  three!     He  would  go 


for  a  stroll,  and  call  on  Jack  Baily. 
Jack  had  been  a  good  fellow  in  the  old 
time;  he  had  heard,  through  his  wife, 
all  about  the  trouble  over  Henrietta 
Dale,  and  never  said  a  word.  But 
Jack,  bulling  and  bearing  the  market, 
would  be  busy,  and  ought  not  to  be 
interrupted  by  merely  a   social  visit. 

He  wondered  if  Emily  were  well,  and 
Toodlems,  the  youngest  child,  who  had 
always  been  convulsively  cutting  teeth. 
Then,  he  remembered  how  angry  Emily 
had  been  over  Henrietta's  treatment 
of  him;  how  she  had  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  her  pretty  apartment;  had 
taken  his  hand  in  hers,  and  said, 
"  Don't  mind  more  than  you  can  help, 
Billy.  Henrietta  has  behaved  hate- 
fully. It  is  all  her  advanced  and  un- 
sentimental ideas,  thinking  that  men 
should  be  of  account  in  the  world." 
Every  word  had  been  a  stab;  but 
Emily  had  meant  well,  and  it  had  been 
she  who  presented  him  to  Henrietta. 
Henrietta!  He  was  thinking  of  her 
again,  and  all  this  time  his  eyes  had 
been  on  the  waste-paper  basket  where 
were  the  ruined  violets  of  long  ago! 
Bah!  Henrietta  Dale  was  nothing  to 
him — absolutely  nothing. 

A  clock  somewhere  in  the  house 
struck  four.  He  would  go  and  see 
Jack. 

When  he  reached  the  office,  his 
cousin  waved  a  welcoming  hand  toward 
him — holding  an  important  conversa- 
tion over  the  telephone  with  a  railway 
magnate,  at  the  same  time. 

**Glad  to  see  you,  old  man!"  said 
Jack.  **  Yes,"  to  the  telephone,  "jump 
two  points  to-morrow.  Between 
boards?  All  right;  certainly.  Well, 
old  man,  I'm  simply  delighted. 
Yes,  I  said  two  points.  Certainly,  I 
will,  if  you  say  so.  Seventy,  not 
eighty,  only  two  points." 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  drop  in  another 
time,"  said  Fairfax.  "  I  only  wanted 
to  ask  after  Emily." 

"All  right,"  responded  Jack,  his  ear 
still  glued  to  the  receiver.  "And  the 
kid,  too.  He's  done  cutting  teeth. 
Now,  it's  measles.  Don't  hurry  be- 
cause— ^yes,  yes,  or  a  point  and  a  half 
if " 
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'*I  fear  you're  busy,"  ventured 
Fairfax. 

•*  Not  at  all,"  returned  Baily.  ''I— 
eighty,  and  not  a  stroke  more. 
Going,  old  man?  Til  tell  Emily. 
Come  to  dinner  to-night.  Seven 
o'clock." 

**  Can't,"  Fairfax  replied,  shortly. 
"  It's  my  first  night  home.  I  shall  dine 
with  my  father."  But  he  doubted  if 
Jack  heard  him.  He  left  the  office, 
feeling  hurt.  The  world  was  terribly 
selfish;  he  wanted  no  more  of  it  just 
then.  He  hastened  home  in  the  early 
dusk. 

A  half-hour  later  Jack  Baily  went 
down  to  the  automobile  in  which  his 
wife  had  called  for  him,  and  dismissed 
the  chauffeur,  for  he  dearly  loved  to 
make  himself  a  part  of  the  new  cen- 
taur. He  told  her  of  Fairfax's  call 
and  the  invitation  to  dinner. 

"I  hope  he'll  come,"  she  said;  "I'd 
like  to  tell  him  how  Henrietta  has  gone 
off  in  looks." 

"Has  she?"  Baily  asked. 

"You  know  she  is  not  nearly  so 
cheerful  as  she  used  to  be,"  his  wife 
returned.  "And,  if  a  woman  who  is 
not  absolutely  a  howling  beauty  is  not 
cheerful,  she  goes  off  in  looks.  Look 
out!  You  frightened  that  horse  with 
your  steam  whistle.  Of  course,  you 
told  him  we  are  at  the  hotel?" 

"  Very  likely,"  he  answered,  moder- 
ating his  whistle  to  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  a  woman  crossing  the  street. 
"  At  any  rate,  his  father  will  tell  him. 
Emily,. old  Rocks,  the  president  of  the 
H.  R.  R.,  is  in  the  new  deal,  and  wants 
to  raise  two  points " 

"Jack,"  she  interrupted,  "I  got  the 
loveliest  white-velvet  coat  for  Tood- 
lems  you  ever  saw." 

At  the  same  moment,  Fairfax  was 
in  his  room,  his  eyes  on  the  dark  grate. 
It  seemed  pretty  hard  to  him,  this 
coming  home — ^his  father  too  busy  to 
do  more  than  shake  hands  with  him, 
his  cousin  too  busy  even  to  shake 
hands.  What  a  busy  world  it  was! 
He  seemed  the  only  idler. 

He  wondered  where  were  all  his  col- 
lege chums.  Most  of  them  had  been 
graduated  in  June  of  last  year,  and 


were  scattered,  very  likely  forgetting 
him.  And  he  the  favorite  half-back 
of  the  year!  He  wondered  if  he  could 
play  a  game  now — so  many  changes 
creep  into  the  rules  of  the  game  each 
year.  But  what  sport  it  used  to  be — 
especially  that  Thanksgiving  game, 
when  the  girls  threw  their  flowers  to 
him!  How  beautiful  Henrietta  had 
looked  that  day!  After  he  knew  her, 
how  lovely  she —  But  that  was  over, 
well  over,  and  her  rejection  of  his  suit 
had  made  him  see  things  in  their  true 
light.  Yet,  he  wondered  who  her  cav- 
aliers were  now. 

He  rose  and  walked  about  the  room. 
He  caught  sight  of  the  waste-paper 
basket,  the  faded  violets  in  it.  He 
gave  it  a  savage  kick,  and  it  rolled 
partly  under  the  bed.  He  cared  abso- 
lutely nothing  for  Henrietta  Dale,  yet 
this  coming  home  brought  everything 
before  him. 

Just  then,  a  knock  sounded  on  the 
door.  Of  course,  it  must  be  his  father, 
coming  home  early  in  order  to  talk 
with  him.  Instead,  it  was  the  butler; 
his  father  wished  to  speak  to  him  over 
the  telephone. 

Fairfax  went  down  to  the  library,  and 
heard  that  his  father  must  attend  an 
improvised  board  meeting,  and  would 
not  be  home  until  ten  o'clock.  Fair- 
fax picked  up  a  book,  but  he  cotdd  not 
read.  A  pretty  home-coming,  indeed! 
Stay  here  and  dine  alone?  Never! 
He  would  accept  Jack  Baily's  invita- 
tion, and  let  Emily  see  that  he  had 
got  over  all  that  nonsense  of  long  ago. 
Why  had  he  not  thought  of  that  before  ? 
Naturally,  she  must  have  asked  Jack 
how  he  looked,  and  if  his  eyes  were 
"sad." 

He  hurried  into  his  evening  coat. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  room,  something 
touched  his  foot.  In  dressing,  he  had 
angrily  tramped  around  the  floor,  and 
set  the  discaraed  round  waste-paper 
basket  in  motion,  for  it  had  rolled  from 
under  the  bed,  emptying  out  the  bunch 
of  dead  violets. 

He  grasped  the  faded  blossoms  in  a 
veritable  fury,  and  crushed  them  in  his 
coat-pocket,  determining  to  toss  them 
in  the  cartway  outside. 
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He  had  to  make  haste  to  catch  his 
car.  All  the  way  to  Jack's,  he  was  at 
white  heat.  When  he  reached  the 
apartment,  he  called  himself  to  order. 
Emily  must  not  see  him  like  this — ^he 
must  be  cool  and  calm. 

When  he  felt  that  he  was  equal  to 
it,  he  entered  the  yawning  portal  of  the 
huge,  brown  palace.  The  elevator 
took  him  heavenward.  When  he 
stepped  out,  he  steered  for  a  door 
where  stood  a  white-gloved  servant. 
Beyond,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  sev- 
eral people.  So,  Emily  was  having  a 
dinner-party!  He  would  have  gone 
away,  but  he  feared  the  servant  might 
report  his  having  been  there,  and  Em- 
ily would  comment.  He  handed  the 
man  his  hat  and  top-coat,  and  plunged 
into  the  room,  with  a  smiling  visage. 
Then,  he  came  to  a  standstill,  for  the 
first  person  he  saw  was  Henrietta 
Dale.  She  was  talking  to  another 
woman,  but  her  eyes  caught  his,  and 
the  next  moment  she  had  ttimed  to 
her  companion.  Then,  a  voice  sounded 
in  his  ear: 

"How  good  of  you,  Mr.  Fairfax. 
We  have  read  all  about  you  in  this 
evening's  paper,  and  how  you  saved 
that  smlor  from  drowning.  How  good 
of  you  to  come  to  us  thus  informally." 
It  was  Henrietta's  mother. 

Fairfax  gave  his  hand,  mechanically. 

**  Henrietta!"  said  Mrs.  Dale,  and 
the  girl  came  up. 

"Welcome  home!"  she  said,  in  a 
constrained  voice.  "We  have  heard 
of  nothing  but  your  saving  the  sailor, 
since  the  evening  papers  came  out. 
Will  you  take  in  Mrs.  Enderly?'* 

Fairfax  was  dumfotmded;  he  was 
in  his  cousin's  home,  and  yet  neither 
Jack  nor  Emily  was  to  be  seen,  while 
a  dinner-party  was  on. 

But  he  had  no  time  to  do  other  than 
offer  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Enderly,  and  join 
the  procession  that  led  to  the  dining- 
room.  Seated  at  the  table,  his  be- 
wilderment increased.  He  was  in  Jack 
Baily's  dining-room,  he  recognized  the 
furnishings,  and  yet  he  was  an  unin- 
vited guest  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
mother  of  Henrietta  Dale,  the  girl 
who   had   discarded    him,   whose    re- 


jection had  sent  him  &om  his  home  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mrs.  Enderly  spoke  to  him.  "We 
have  read  about  your  saving  the 
sailor,"  she  said;  "it  was  wonderfully 
brave  of  you." 

"  I  must  introduce  myself,  Mr.  Fair- 
fax," a  man  said,  across  the  table. 
"It  seems  your  saving  the  sailor  has 
been  the  talk  of  the  club  since  the 
papers  came  out." 

Fairfax  wished  he  had  been  drowned 
in  saving  that  sailor! 

"And  your  cousin,  Emily  Baily" — 
Mrs.  Enderly  interrupted  his  agony — 
"  have  you  seen  her?" 

"No,"  he  answered. 

"  She  will  not  be  here,"  the  lady  pur- 
sued. "She  hardly  felt  equal  to  it; 
Toodlems  was  so  on  her  mind.  Fancy 
a  woman  renting  this  lovely  apartment, 
and  going  to  Uve  in  a  hotel,  simply 
that  she  might  devote  herself  to  a  baby 
with  a  temper,  for  Toodlems  is  the 
crossest  little  monkey  I  ever  came 
across." 

The  truth  dawned  on  him.  Emily 
had  rented  her  apartment  to  the  Dales, 
and  he  stood  in  the  light  of  an  inter- 
loper. What  must  Henrietta  be 
thinking?  But  he  had  to  talk,  and  he 
had  to  eat,  and  he  had  to  endure  the 
torture  of  sitting  there,  the  involun- 
tary guest  of  the  woman  who  had  re- 
jected him. 

He  did  not  look  in  her  direction;  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  scornful  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes;  he  only  waited 
for  the  dinner  to  come  to  an  end,  when 
he  might  get  away  and — do  what? — 
return  to  Europe  at  once? 

He  sat  thus  an  hour  and  more. 
Then,  Mrs.  Dale  arose.  But,  when  the 
ladies  had  passed  from  the  room,  Fair- 
fax made  his  way  into  the  hall, 
where  he  encountered  Henrietta.  The 
others  had  passed  into  the  drawing- 
room.     The  girl's  eyes  met  his  own. 

"Henrietta,  I  thought  Jack  lived 
here." 

He  had  not  meant  to  utter  her 
name  ;  but  he  came  upon  her  so  unex- 
pectedly, she  looked  so  sweet,  even 
helpless,  as  she  turned  her  misty  eyes 
to  him! 
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"  You  forgive  me,"  she  said.  **  Your 
coming  here  tells  me  as  much.  I 
think  we  shall  be  good  friends  again. 
It  was  so  brave  of  you  to  come.  People 
have  criticized  me  for — for  that  time, 
and  your  coming  disarms  their  criti- 
cism. I — ^that  time,  I  might  have  been 
kinder,  but  you  seemed  to  me  to  be 
frittering  your  best  days  away.  Emily 
Baily  told  me  you  were  coming  back 
to  go  into  business  with  yoiu*  father, 
and  I  am  glad,  for  your  sake.  And 
your  bravery  in  saving  that  sailor! 
Mr.  Fairfax  " — she  held  out  her  hand — 
"I  am  glad  that  I  did  as  I  did,  for  I 
have  discovered  that  you  are  a  brave 
man,  indeed,  in  staying  through  the 
dinner  which  you  mxist  have  attended 


by  mistake,  for  in  this  way  you  have 
shielded  me  from  my  friends.  And  I 
thank  you  for  your  friendship." 

Perhaps,  his  heart  beat  tumultuous- 
ly ,  for  he  put  his  hand  up  over  his  coat- 
pocket.  There,  he  felt  a  lump  of 
something.  He  took  out  the  faded, 
crushed  violets. 

**  I  meant  to  destroy  these,"  he  said; 
"I  believe  I  could  not."  She  gave  a 
little  cry  as  she  saw  the  flowers  tied 
with  the  scarlet  ribbon. 

She  took  his  hand.  Tears  were  in  her 
eyes.    *' You  kept  them?"  she  asked. 

**  I — I'm  glad  Jack  doesn't  live  here!" 
he  said,  his  cup  of  joy  brimming  over. 
"Henrietta!" 

And  she  leaned  toward  him. 


AN    ANCIENT  TRUTH 


OLD  Croesus  has  a  lowering  brow, 
A  mouth  of  wide  dimension, 
A  brain  where  one  may  seek  in  vain 
For  gleams  of  comprehension. 

Yet,  when  you  hear  of  him  each  night 

With  fond  mamas  a-dining. 
You  realize  how  much  a  cloud 

May  owe  its  silver  lining! 

Charlotte 


Becker. 


^:^ 


THE    OLD    CODGER'S    INHUMANITY 

T^HE  Old  Codger's  rheumatism  had  kept  him  penned  up  in  the  house  for  sev- 
^     eral  weary  days,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  hectic  savagery  when  poor,  paltry 
Neighbor  Akinside — who  was  a  prey  to  dyspepsia,  and  a  still  worse  disease,  the 
belief  that  everybody  else  was  interested  in  his  ailment— -crept  meekly  in. 

The  visitor  inquired  after  the  old  gentleman's  health,  and  the  veteran  was  in 
duty  bound  to  return  the  compliment  by  asking  about  the  other's  malady.  Hav- 
ing thus  had  the  trigger  of  his  loquacity  properly  pulled.  Neighbor  Akinside  re- 
cited, with  chastened  relish  and  loving  lingering  over  the  details,  how  he  had 
acquired  his  ailment,  what  torments  he  had  suffered  from  it,  what  various  sym- 
pathetic Toms,  Dicks  and  Harrys  had  said  about  it,  how  Dr.  Thus-and-so  and 
old  Dr.  What's-his-name  had  diagnosed  it,  what  various  physicians,  friends, 
enemies,  chance  acquaintances,  and  so-forths  had  prescribed  for  it,  how  little 
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good  all  such  prescriptions  had  done  him,  and  so  on,  with  the  solemn  persistence 
of  a  Winter  rain  falling  on  an  orphan  girl's  grave. 

"  About  a  year  ago,"  he  proceeded,  with  keen,  but  apologetic,  enjojrment,  "  I 
met  a  gentleman  who  was  afflicted  almost  exactly  as  I  am.  No  matter  how  care- 
ful he  was  about  eating  he  always  suflEored  excruciating  agony  afterward.  None 
of  the  remedies  he  tried  gave  him  more  than  the  merest  temporary  relief,  and, 
when  I  saw  him,  he  was  indeed  in  a  pitiable  condition.  We  both  enjoyed  the 
meeting  very  much,  and  were  greatly  edified  by  each  other's  conversation.  My 
stomach '* 

"Mr.  Akinside,"  broke  in  the  Old  Codger,  with  ill-suppressed  fury',  **I  am 
a  patient  man,  and  all  such  stuff,  but  I  say,  in  tones  of  thunder,  confound  your 
stomach!  Great  day  in  the  morning,  man!  Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  are 
the  only  person  on  earth  who  was  ever  cursed  with  a  stomach?  You  make  more 
fuss  about  that  one  stomach  of  yours  than  a  camel  does  about  all  seven  of  his, 
or  the  late  What's-his-name,  the  martyr,  did  over  being  burnt  at  the  stake! 
Judging  by  the  hooraw  you  put  up  about  it,  one  would  think  that " 

"Wh-wh-why,  you  are  insulting,  sir!"  spluttered  the  visitor,  in  indignant 
surprise.     **I " 

"Yes;  and  you  are  worse  than  heathenish!"  roared  the  Old  Codger,  thump- 
ing on  the  floor  with  his  staff.  "  The  idolator,  clad  only  in  pagan  darkness  and  a 
clout,  does  homage  to  images  of  wood  and  stone;  but  you,  dressed  in  the  robe 
of  enlightened  Christianity,  fall  down  and  worship  your  own  stomach!  You 
think  you  suffer  as  nobody  else  ever  suffered.  You  overestimate  the  importance 
of  your  own  ache.     The  prime  cause  of  your  trouble  is  laziness " 

"Sir-r-r!" 

"Laziness,  is  what  I  said!  That's  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Akinside! 
Grab  a  buck-saw,  and  fiddle  it  vigorously  across  the  face  of  the  woodpile  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  you'll  forget  you  ever  had  a  stomach.  Dyspepsia  is  more  of  a  fad  than 
it  is  anjrthing  else,  and  nobody  but  lazy  people  have  time  to  indulge  in  fads.  And, 
even  if  your  ache  does  pain  you  a  trifle,  occasionally,  always  remember  that  there 
are  plenty  of  better  people  who  are  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  you  are,  and  be 
thankful  for  that.  Your  own  pain  is  purely  a  personal  matter  with  you,  so  keep 
it  to  yourself;  or,  if  you  must  tell  it,  hire  a  hall,  pose  as  an  awful  example,  and 
charge  admission.     Don't  go  whining  around " 

But  the  unappreciated  Akinside  had  jumped  up  and  bolted  out  in  great 
wrath,  and  with  surprising  agility  for  an  invalid. 

'*  Ar-r-r-r-  !  "  snarled  the  old  man,  after  the  last  echo  of  the  visitor's  footfalls 
had  died  away.  "  He  makes  me  weary,  moaning  about  his  infernal  dyspepsia! 
Now,  if  it  was  rheumatism,  it  would  be  an  entirely  different  matter!  " 

Tom  p.  Morgan. 


T^HE  LADY — I  hope  you  earned  this  reward-of-merit  card,  my  lad. 
-*■      The  Lad — Yer  bet  I  did,  ma'am.     When  I  was  takin'  it  away  frutti  de 
good  guy  dat  had  it,  free  of  his  frien's  pitched  inter  me,  an'  I  had  ter  lick  de 
whole  bunch. 


Ç^hKRA — I  have  just  heard  of  an  awful  scandal. 
^^     Maud — Oh,  what  is  it? 

**  I  can't  tell  you  now.     I'm  saving  it  for  the  church  sociable." 
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The  Vulgarians  Edge.r  Fe^wcett 

An  Account  of  a  trio  from  the  West,  who  become  immensely  wealthy.     Their  entry 
into  New  Yorl^  Is  full  of  both  humor  and  sentiment. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  FULL-PACE  DRAWINGS  BY  ARCHIE  CUNN. 
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Facsimile  PhotOfrravure  from  ^^  The  Vulgarians:'' 
Rrico,     ^1.00. 

Tivm  York  Times  Saturday  RptI«w  of  Booki*.— "  It  is  a  brietit.  enteruiniitf?  story." 

Book  and  Mafcaslne  IVeinrs.— "  A  cli.-iracteristk  story  of  Summer  life.     The  p  ot  is  full  of  excitement." 

Nevr  York  8«n.— "  In  New  York  they  (th:  vulgarians)  fared  better,  and  the  reader  may  be  interested  in  observing  how  its  ciri'-ixinff 

Influence  trnnslonned  tiicin.  and  how,  with  the  assistance  of  a  charniini;  woman,  they  were  steered  clear  of  many  pitfalls." 
St.  I^OUlS  Republic.—"  The  story  is  cleverly  handled  and  well  constructed." 
Washington  Post.—"  Tells  of  a  family  from  the  West  who  already  had  money  enougli  to  make  them  comfortably  bappy,  and  «ben 

unexpected  fortune  drop)>ed  down  upon  them,  were  awed  with  their  own  importance  and  lelt.  as  all  newly  rich,  that  they  must  necessarily  make 

a  splurge.     The  book,  relates  a  story  very  common  in  this  country,  and  is  entertaining-." 
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Skiiv  Diseaises 

Eczema,   Salt    Rheum,    Pimples.    Ring- 

.    worm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne  or  other 

skin  troubles,  can  be  promptly  cured  by 

Hydrozone 

Hydrozone  is  endorsed  by  leading  phy- 
sicians. It  is  absolutely  harmless,  yet 
most  powerful  liealing  agent,  that  cures 
by  destroying  the  parasites  which  cause 
these  diseases. 

Cures  sunburn  in  24  hours.  In  cases  of 
Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop  itch- 
ing at  once,  also  will  relieve  mosquito 
bites  instantly.  Take  no  substitute  and 
see  that  every  bottle  bears  my  signature. 

TriOLl   Size,   25   Cerkts. 

At  Druggists  or  by  moLlI,  from 

57-N  Prince  St..  New  York. 


/Booklet  on  the  mtlonal  treiit« 
\nieaC  or«lls«^a«es  sent  free. 
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COPYRIGHT    BOOKS 

FOR  HOT   WEATHER 

In  Attractive  Paper  Binding.  Covers  Illustrated  from  Original  Drawings  in  Five  Colors 

PRICE.  25  CENTS 

FRONTISPIECES    IN    COLORS 

If  you  wish  bright,  attractive 
and  entertaining  books  for  Sum- 
mer reading,  you  will  find  the 
following  list  the  best  selection  of 
paper  novels  offered.  They  are  all 
written  by  America's  best  authors, 
with  a  literary  style  of  realism  and 
fascination  equal  to  or  better  than 
high-priced  editions — *•  not  a  dry 
page    from  cover  to  cover." 


LIST    OF    TITLES 


X-  An  Unspeakable  Siren, 
a— Santa  Teresa,    - 
4— The  Wrong  Man,      - 
6— The  Game  of  Gloris,  - 
8 — Six  Months  in  Hades, 
9— An  Eclipse  of  Virtue, 


John  Gilliat 

William  T.  Whitlock 

-    Champion  Bissell 

Brunswick  Barlington 

Clarice  Irene  Clingham 

Champion  Bissell 


II— The  Hunt  for  Happiness, 

Anita  Vivanti  Chartres 
12— A  Prince  of  Impudence,  Charles  Stokes  Wayne 
13— Margaret's  Misadventure, 

Adrian  S.  Van  Westrum 
14— A  Deal  in  Denver,  -  '  -  Gilmer  McKendree 
15— The  Temptation  of  Curzon,  -  .  Louise  Winter 
16 -The  Cousin  of  the  King,  Adrian  S.  Van  Westrum 
17 -That  Dreadful  Woman,  -       -       -    H.  R.  Vynne 


21— A  Witch  of  To-day,    - 
23 -Half  a  Wife,       -    -   - 
24-The  Kiss  that  Killed,     - 
25— Her  Strange  Experiment, 
26— Fetters  that  Sear, 
28— Too  Many  Maidens,   - 
29— Cupid's  House  Party  - 
30— The  Man's  Prerogative, 
32— Ashes  of  Desire,    - 
33— A  Very  Remarkable  Girl, 
34— The  Sale  of  a  Soul,  - 
35— P'aint  and  Petticoats, 
36— Princess  Enigma,     - 


Charles  Stokes  Wayne 

Louise  Winter 

Percival  Pollard 

-      H.  R.  Vynne 

H.  R.  Vynne 

-  Edward  S.  Van  Zile 
•  Justus  Miles  Forman 

-  Edward  S.  Van  Zile 
John  Louis  Berrv,  Jr. 

L.  H.  Bickford 
-  C.  M.  S.  McLellan 

-  John  Gilliat 

-  Clinton  Ross 


For   sale    by    all    booksellers    and.  newsdealers,    or   sent   direct   by  the 
publishers,  upon  receipt  of  price,   25  cents  (stamps)   each. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED 

THE  FIGHTING  CHANCE 

TME     ROIVIAIMOe    OR    AIM     IIMGiélMUE 

By   GERTRUDE   LYNCH 

ILLUSTRATED    FROM    DRAWINGS    BY    BAYARD    JONES 
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FaC'SimiU  FuU  Page  Photogravure  from  '^'The  Fighting  Chance'' 
RRIOe,     ^1.28 

Mew  York  CommerOial  Advertlmr.— An  entenainint;  story,  written  with  A  clever  touch  o(  light  satire,  and  an  aj^'ceable  sparkle 
of  dialo^e. 

ftVW  Work  Mnll  and  Kxpross.— A  talc  of  American  politics,  «f  an  American  diptomat,  indeed,  and  a  clever  ««onian,  is  Miss  L>'nch's 
"  The  Fiffhttnf;  ("liu-ce,'*  which  dci.erve«.  to  l>c  i.'miiicii.iod  fnr  it-,  author's  jjift  of  "ritim:  brilliant  <li.-tl<t;ue. 

Menr  York  World.— The  author's  pc^^..ll.ll  cxpcrifiKc  cii.iMes  lier  to  write  luuniinisly  of  dcp.irtmenl  life  in  WashinjrtMn. 

Cnhlenir»  Wally  WeiW».— Th  •  author  h  \s  siirrocd.-.l  in  writinif  a  strtrng  politic.il  novel. 

SC   PmhI  Despatch.— A  stronR.  elTctivc  st'>r>  of  lov.-  an.!  politi.  ^      .     .     .     The  pcple  in  this  lv.ok  live  and  act  as  real  people  do 

►  €o«rr«?r.-Wir  • 


Vill  have  its  place  amon^  the  l»est  stories  which  have  dealt  «iih  incidents  in  the  careers  of  Auuricin  statesmen. 

THE  SWART  SET  PUBLISHING  CO.,  452  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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AM  IMMEDIA  TE  SUOOESS.        FOURTH  EOmOH  MOW  READY, 

PERKINS,  THE  FAKEER 

AN   AMUSING   TRAVESTY  ON   REINCARNATION 

By    EDNA/ARD     3.    VAN     ZIL.E. 

A  Yankee,  after  long  residence  in  the  Baat,  baa  become  an  adept  In  magical  arts,  and  on  bia  return  to  America 
amuses  bimaelf  by  occult  pranka  tbat  Involve  innocent  peraona  in  appalling  dilemmas. 
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Facsimile  of  one  of  four  drawings  in  "-^  Perkins^  the  Fakeer:* 

Qu 

Arw  Vori  Sun.^"  The  reader  may  be  assured  that  he  will  be 
amused  and  entertained." 

New  York  Amtricatt.—"  More  than  witty  and  more  than  weird,  while 
It  combines  both  these  qualities  and  manv  more." 

Philadelphia  Record  —"  Cleverly  told,  and  the  volume  capably  enacts 
Its  allotted  role  of  furnishinjf  lik;ht  cntcrt.tiiiment  for  the  reader." 

S/.  Louis  Republic.—"  A  laugh  invariably  accompanks  the  readini; 
of  nearly  ever>'  paraj^raph." 

Cicveland  Recorder^ — *•  The  story  is  a  most  original  one." 


Town  ToHcs.'-f*  I  hailed  them  with  Joy  for  their  orlgfiMUty  and  irre» 

sistiblc  drollery." 

Troy  Press.—"  Perkins,  th€  Fakeer,  uses  his  powers  in  an  alarminr. 
as  well  as  an  amusinij^,  manner." 

O'naha  H'orld-Herald.—"\n  this  hour  of  the  wearisome  «xalled 
•  historii  al  novel  '  it  is  a  relief,  indeed,  to  come  to  know  the  &scinatln|r 
Mr   Perkins." 

Toledo  niade.—*'  The  tales  are  amusing,  and  If  they  were  plays 
would  l>c  billed  as  side-splitter»." 


ILLUSTRATED  FROM  DRAWINGS  BY  HY.  MAYER. 

Crown  8vo,  $1A)0  net,    (Bostage,  IS  cent»,) 


THE  SMART  SET  PVBUSHING  CO^ 


452  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Bound  Volume  No.  9 


^ MART  Set 


Compriftinfc  the  numbers  for  January,  February, 
March  and  April,  1903  Containing  the  following 
novelettes  : 

THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 

By  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl. 


THE  WOOING  OF  MARCUS, 


By  Ci.  B.  Burtcin. 


THE  SECRET  OF  PRINCESS  PAUL, 

By  Florence  Warden. 

KER5ALEC, 

By  Justus  Miles  Forman. 


Sent  Postpaid. 


Price,  $1.50. 


The  Smart  Set 

rirTM  AVENUE,  NEW  YOPK 


DGUGLAS,UGEY&GO. 

iMtmberi  Nev  York  Consolidated  Stock  Bxekançe\ 

BmnkorSf  BEHBEmrs,  fËmoal  Agontm, 

66  Broadway  &  I7  New  St..  New  York. 

8«ltM  1 77  U  t M,  lMl«siT«,  M—haUM  U*  BMf. 


DOOKLETS  KlTl-'g  oartacceMfnl  plan  for  realising  tbe  larga 
^  proflu  of  legitimate  Mining.  Oil  and  Smelter  Inreatinenta. 
■nbecrlpUon  blank»,  foil  particauurs.  etc.,  wat  free  to  aojr  tutor! 

I eMed  on  application.        URANOHKS't 
BMtM.  WMhlnctoa,  Ceaeard.  IT.  H.         Wmamp^m, 

Phllad*lpUs,        Pltuborc  Nnrport,R.l.  Lm  AufvlM.OaL 

CkiMco.^  aa&lo.  RMark.V.i.  PnmMI.AtIi. 

CWrtlud,  Tpronto.Oi».  Breoklra.N.T        Timmb,     •• 

OlBilnMd,  MoBtiMl."  I>Mrolt.Ml«h.  MuIm  Cto. 

St.  Look,  HartfbM.  Oou.  Onad  RapMa  ,         H».VUkt .  M.8. 

BAtiiam.  WoraMw.MMt.  Dwrmpwt,te.  Bi.3^km,n.B. 


Slfew  York,  BT.  Y.,  SI  Mflh  ATenae. 
TâNIOPE.WHEâTCROFT  DRâlâTIC  SCIDOL 
Winter  Courses  Commence  October  15,  1903. 
Students  assisted  to  enj^agements  in  first-class  companies. 
Saturday  mominif  classes.  Write  for  piospectus 

ADELINE    S.    WH£ATCROFT,   Director. 


A  F    7 


HENRY  ULLRICH,  U,P,C,%."^'Z'i^,i:S5'" 

ORIGINATOR   OF  THE    LIFE   METHOD 
HOME  TRCATMCNT  NO  ORUOr  NO  AFFARAT 

PRCK  BOOKLET  «ILKNCE  !•  AS  DCATN 


AT^ 


RESORT  MANAGERS  know  the  value  of 
THE  SMART  SET  as  an  advertising  medium. 
It  reaches  all  the  people  of  wealth  and  social 
position  in  the  United  States.  The  patronage  of 
its  readers  alone  could  make  the  future  of  a  place 
assured. 
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/hicago  Musical  College 

EiiaMbhcd  18é7.       Mlcg0  fMldiig.  UZ  MlcUfU  BmL.  Chia«o.       Dr.  P.  Zlegfeld.  Prat. 

The  largect  and  mont  oompIetoOolIege  of  Moaie  and  Dramatic  Art  In  Amerfca.  Haa  the 
strongest  faculty  ever  assembled  In  a  school  of  moslcal  learning.  The  new  college  batld- 
ing  is  the  finest  stmotiire  in  existence  devoted  exclusively  to  a  mnsioal  institation. 


lAlUsUsi 


.■^  "^ 


f  SCHOOL  OF  ACTING 
EXOCUTION 

•QABB  OF  MUSICAL  DIBMfOBSi 

Dr.  F.  Ziegfcld       Dr.  Losls  FslJc 

Hsni  Ton  Bcfalllet  Rodolph  Oans  _.  _ 

WiUIsm  Caitl*       Barman  DavrlM         eollafa  faculty  Sept.  1, 1908.    LaHoni  now  baing  arranged. 

FSijt*BorïwaM     ThSdoré  spieriHîT"  38th    SEASON    BEGINS    SEPT.   14.' 

Bart  Conway,  Director  School  of  Acting.         New  niastnited  C«t«lec  MeUed  Free. 
HCP^OTI— Applieationi  for  the  46  fraa  and  150  partial  scbolanblps  will  be  raoaivad  nntU  Aognsl  IS. 


SCHOOL  OF  OPERA 

Modem  Lansoaces 

IMFOBTAIT  AHEOUHCRHHITi 

CUII  e  eillDCT  Tha  world  renowned  Yloltalsl,  will 

CmiLC  «AUnCI    become  a  regular  member  of  the 


C 


.    TBCHHICAL  STUDIES,    hy  Dr.  P.  ZiecMd. 

A  new  work  on  Toehnie  for  the  teacher  and  .tndent.    On  lale  at  all  moaie  stores— TB  e 


FREE! 


THE  NEW  YORK 
BANKER 


FREE! 


Leading  independent  mining?  and  financial  paper,  giving 
all  the  news  from  all  the  mining  districts,  and  containing 
latest  ai  d  most  reliable  information  on  the  mining  and 
oil  industries,  principal  companies,  listed  and  unlisted 
stocks,  dividends,  prices,  etc.  Every  investor  should  have 
it.  We  will  send  it  free  for  three  months  upon  request. 
A.  L.  WISWER  A  CO.,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 

MORPHINE 

OPIUM  and  LAUDANUM  habits  cured  byOPACURA 
%  painless  home  treatment,^  endoraed  and  used  by  leadint 
phy8ician&  ,  ^  TRIAL  TREATMeNT  sufficient  to  convincfî 
yon  it  WILL  CURB,  sent  FREE,  with  book  of  testimonials 
sealed.    Corresnondence  Confldentlsl 

OPA  8FBCIAI.TY  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  R/ILEIQH, 

Penn.  Ave.,  Cor.  i2th  St.,  N.  W., 

WacsKington.  D.  C. 


25Sb,  HEALTH 

I  was  run  down  from  OVERWORK,  WORRY  and  EX- 
CESSES, cost  me  large  amount  to  be  PERMANENTLY 
CURED.  When  you  have  lost  all  patience  with  specialists, 
send  me  26c.  for  the  same  cure.  NEW  LIFE  to  the  sickly, 
VIGOR  to  the  well.  Mr.  D.  G.  Tames,  P.  O.  Box  128,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.    Ladies  may  address  Mrs.  James. 

■  the  university  ■ 
PreparatorySohcol 


European  Plan. 

Absolutely  Fireproof. 

THE  MODERN  HOTEL  OF  THE  CITY. 
T.  J.  TALTY.  Manager. 


BOYSOMIY. 


ITHACA,  N.Y. 

PjREPARES  FOR  CORNELL 
and  all  high  ciatt  colleges 


OERTIFIOATES  aeoepted  «lace  18»ft. 

JUNIOR  HOUSE  «peaa  September,  190S. 

SUMMER  TERM  «pea.  Jalj  1«,  far  elgkt  weeke-dfemlar.. 

JACOB  OODLD  BCHURMAN,  President  of  Cornell  Unlveriltr 
^7*  :— I  «l»e  nuMt  ebeerful  teatlmonv  m  to  the  high  qualitj  of  work 
done  in  jour  ichool;  It«  complète  eurriealum  »od  exeelleni  manage- 
ment render  it  a  most  dealrable  preparatory  sohool  for  the  UniTersltj. 

PROPKSSOR  T.  P.  CRANE,  Dean  of  Cornell  Unirersitv.  aajs*— 
I  hare  latelj  had  an  oportonltj  to  examine  earefullj  jour  school  and 
it  gires  me  great  pleasure  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  it.  I  bare 
long  iLnoirn  the  excellent  staflT  of  instruotors,  but  I  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  facilities  for  oaring  for  the  students.  I  found 
ererrtbing  relating  to  their  home  life,  rooms,  food,  ete.,  of  the  most 
admirable  character  and  quality.  I  beliere  that  the  ideals  of  the 
school  are  high,  the  scholarly  training  exoellent,  and  the  surroand* 
lag  Influence  reOned  and  wholesome. 

DAVID  P.  HOT,  Registrar  of  Cornell  UnlTerslty,  savs:— I  am 
pleased  to  glre  my  ftill  and  earnest  endorsement  to  the  Unlrersity 
Preparatory  School.  I  shall  talte  pleasure  at  any  and  all  times  in 
recommending  it  to  those  who  desire  a  safe  and  efflcicnt  plaoo  for 
preparation  for  college. 

ïii;!:î!?î-'»~*^'»*«"******^    8«4farlUaslwtHCWala|H»ta 
CHARLES  A.  STILES,     110  Aveaae  D.,  Itkm^n^^Y, 


Conservatory. 

OF  MUSIC 


To  be  a  student  here  is  to  enjoy  privilèges  in  a  musical 
education  that  are  within  the  reach  of  no  other  institu- 
tion in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

The  scope  of  its  courses  is  such  that  no  limitations 
jare  set  upon  the  student's  ambition. 

Every  department  under  a  master,  Clasn  or  private 
instruction. 

Pianoforte,  Organ,  Orchestral  Instruments  and  Vooal 
Muste  Courses  are  supplemented  by  such  other  branches 
as  Compouitiou,  History  of  Music,  Theory,  Literature, 
Expression,  Interpretation,  Diction,  Piano  and  Organ 
Tuning,  Choir  Training  and  Musical  Journalism.  The  Normal  Department  trains  for  intelligent  and  prac- 
Ueal  teaching  In  conformity  with  Conservatory  Methods. 

An  affiliation  with  the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory  gives  unsurpassed  opportunities  to  pursue  courses 
In  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

The  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and  appearing 
before  audiences  and  the  daily  associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music  student  and  are  such 
that  are  enjoyed  only  in  an  institution  of  the  scope  of  the  New  England  Conservatory— In  the  recognized 
mnaio  center  of  the  country.  Diplomas  are  granted  to  those  satisfactorily  flnlsbtng  their  courses,  and 
gradoatea  are  eagerly  sought  as  teachers  and  musicians.  All  particulan  and  year  book  will  be  sent  on 
applieatUm,  OBORQB  W.  CHADWICK,  Director,  Huntin^ton  Are.,  Boaton,  Mass. 
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DO  YOU    SELL 


MEN 


IP  SO,  THEN 


ADVERTISE 

THE    MAN'S   PAPER 
TNE  JOURNIL  OF  COMMERCE  ft  CCMMERCIâL  RULLETIN 


OF-    ISIK>A^    VORK 
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SYLVIA'S   HUSBAND 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 


THROUGH  a  green  wood  near  a 
castle  not  far  from  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  nins  a  salmon 
river,  foaming  here,  tranquil  there; 
everywhere  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
and  coveted  exceedingly  by  would-be 
tenants,  whenever  the  owner's  agents  in 
London  give  sign  to  the  public  that  the 
place  and  its  fishing-privileges  are  to  be 
let  for  the  season. 

Following  up  yonder  leafy  tunnel  be- 
side the  stream  to  its  finish,  one  comes 
to  a  halt  beneath  a  steep  flight  of  stone 
steps,  affixed  to  a  wall  matted  with 
roses  and  jasmine,  on  the  summit  of 
which,  lost  from  below  in  a  mist  of 
tree-tops,  is  the  terrace  of  Ballyrig  Cas- 
tle, upon  which  open  the  chief  living- 
rooms. 

There  is  nothing  dark  or  frowning, 
or  romantic  or  feudal,  about  Bally- 
rig. It  is  simply  a  big,  pleasant  old  Irish 
country-house,  standing  amid  park 
and  gardens  and  fields  of  grain,  in  a 
country  of  purple  hills  and  boggy 
moors  and  innumerable  little  lakes. 
But  a  few  miles  away  the  Atlantic 
booms  upon  the  shore,  and  Ballyrig 
River  runs  through  many  a  mile  of  the 
estate. 

Indoors,  the  rooms  are  as  cheerful 
and  up-to-date  as  electricity,  a  London 
upholsterer  and  a  house-party  of  gay, 
rollicking  people  can  make  them. 

This  was,  at  least,  the  case  during 
the  Summer  when  the  castle  was  let 
to  the  William  Hiliyards,  he  a  rich  city 
man  who  two  or  three  years  before  had 
committed  the  indiscretion  of  marry- 
ing a  beautiful  yoimg  wife  who  might 
have  been  his  daughter — and  he  was 
still  her  infatuated  slave,  in  spite  of 
many  disillusions! 

Aug.  1903—1 


It  had  been  said  that  it  was  Hugh 
Sargent  whom  Natalie  would  have 
married  had  there  been  money  enough 
between  them  to  keep  this  extravagant 
pair  from  the  poorhouse.  And,  by  the 
usual  irony  of  Fate,  directly  after 
she  became  possessed  of  an  elderly, 
jealous  spouse,  Hugh  Sargent  had 
fallen  heir  to  an  uncle's  title  and  es- 
tates, and  was  now  a  baronet,  owner  of 
a  stately  old  show-house  and  gardens 
not  far  from  London. 

Upon  this  bachelor  establishment, 
Natalie  would  descend  now  and  again, 
with  parties  of  her  friends,  and  please 
herself  with  ordering  things  as  if  it  had 
been  indeed  her  own. 

Hugh  submitted  to  these  and  other 
impositions  of  hers  in  a  lazy  way;  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  could  see  that 
he  was  beginning  to  chafe  under  her 
asstmiption  of  a  continued  proprietor- 
ship in  him  and  his.  Her  quite  extraor- 
dinary beauty  might  still  paUiate  her 
exactions,  and  cast  a  glamour  over  her 
pose  as  the  victim  of  a  matrimonial 
faux-pas;  but  Hugh  was  a  man  of 
healthy  mind,  of  daily  renewing  inter- 
ests in  life,  and  void  of  ambition  to 
play  the  eternal  game  of  three,  es- 
pecially when  the  husband  had  re- 
cently given  symptoms  of  vulgar  and 
elemental  jealousy  in  his  direction. 
Why  he  had  consented  to  come  to 
Ballyrig,  at  all,  perhaps  only  Kit  Vail 
suspected. 

Vail,  also  a  member  of  the  present 
house-party,  a  friend  of  Sargent's  of 
years'  standing,  and  a  thoroughly  lik- 
able and  trustworthy  fellow,  had  a 
reason  of  his  own  for  accepting  the  Hill- 
yards'  bid  to  Ireland.  He  could  see, 
very  plainly,  that  his  hostess  wished  to 
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help  matters  along  in  his  suit  with 
her  husband's  ward,  Sylvia  Ridgeway, 
and  for  once — although  differently  in- 
spired— agreeing  with  the  fitful  Nata- 
lie, Vail  could  not  resist  taking  his  holi- 
day as  her  guest. 

And  what  had  been  the  result  of  this 
nicely  adjusted  scheme?  Every  day, 
since  the  arrival  of  Sargent  and  Vail, 
they  had  gone  out  with  their  rods, 
Sylvia  accompanying  them,  by  par- 
ticular dispensation  of  Natalie,  who 
loved  to  persuade  herself  that  Sir 
Hugh's  apparent  zeal  for  sport  was  a 
blind  to  divert  attention  from  his 
secret  hopeless  passion  for  herself. 
And,  every  day,  Sargent  and  Sylvia 
would  drift  together,  leaving  Vail  to  the 
gillies,  or  any  other  companionship  he 
could  find. 

Sylvia!  Young,  tall,  slim,  pretty, 
truth-telling,  and  admirably  bred  by 
the  good  ladies  of  the  convent-school 
in  France,  where  she  had  Uved  since 
her  father's  death  when  she  was  but 
fifteen!  No  wonder  that  she  and 
Natalie  would  no  more  mix  than  oil 
and  water!  The  transfer,  without  dis- 
cussion, of  this  yotmg  woman  to  live 
in  their  own  house,  some  ten  months 
earUer,  was  the  one  of  her  husband's 
actions  that  Natalie  considered  most 
indefensible.  Mr.  Hillyard's  plea  that 
Sylvia  was  the  child  of  his  dearest 
friend  of  youth,  as  well  as  ill-provided 
with  the  means  of  livelihood,  had  been 
met  successively  by  remonstrance, 
rebuke,  pathos  and  tears,  and,  ulti- 
mately, sulks.  Sylvia,  in  spite  of  all, 
had  come,  had  stayed,  had  won  every 
heart  but  Natalie's,  and  now  Natalie, 
falling  back  upon  piety,  had  decided 
Vail  to  be  heaven's  direct  answer  to  her 
prayers  for  deliverance  from  her  cross. 

She  did  not  Hke  Kit  Vail.  He  had 
always  had  a  provoking  way  of  look- 
ing through,  not  at,  her.  He,  also, 
was  a  sort  of  cousin  of  Sylvia's.  And 
she  strongly  suspected  him  of  putting 
the  brake  on  Hugh  Sargent,  whenever 
Hugh  yielded  to  her  whims,  or  gave 
color  to  the  gossip  that  did  not  fail  to 
dog  their  footsteps. 

The  other  people  in  the  Bally  rig 
house-party  included  the  Fortescues, 


mother  and  daughter — ^rather  a  dread- 
ful couple — but,  then,  Natalie  dis- 
tinctly did  not  like  women  to  be  too 
nice.  Mrs.  Fortescue,  known  as  **  Fair- 
and-Forty  "  to  her  friends,  was  a 
showy  divorcée,  who  eked  out  her 
share  of  the  wreck  of  matrimony  by 
writing  personals  to  newspapers  from 
houses  where  she  was  invited  as  a 
guest,  by  playing  suspicious  rubbers 
of  bridge,  and  by  judicious  borrowing 
from  men. 

Her  too-mature  daughter,  Maud,  re- 
sembling a  gone-off  Botticelli  nymph, 
long,  lank,  with  high  cheek-bones, 
and  unsatisfied  corners  to  her  mouth, 
dressed  showily,  said  little,  wore  white 
veils  with  large,  black  dots,  and  evinced 
a  marked  preference  for  the  society  of 
undefended  youths  of  a  tender  age  and 
little  knowledge  of  society. 

During  the  last  day  or  two,  symp- 
toms had  appeared  of  Maudie's  hav- 
ing attached  herself  seriously  to  the 
pursuit  of  Bobby  Hillyard,  a  delight- 
ful boy  of  twenty,  son  and  heir  of  the 
absent  host,  and  far  and  away  too 
good,  thought  Vail,  Sargent  and  Syl- 
via, for  the  fate  that  threatened  him. 

Captain  O'Rourke,  a  nice-looking 
soldier  at  large,  with  a  happy  faculty 
for  making  people  friendly  with  him 
whether  or  not  they  quite  approved  of 
him;  Baron  de  Lorme,  a  cotifrère  at 
bridge  with  Mrs.  Fortescue;  Mr.  God- 
frey, who  yearned  to  be  thought  an 
advanced  decadent  and  had  come  to 
Ireland  to  write  poetry  which  only  he, 
the  publisher,  printers  and  proofreader 
could  reasonably  be  coimted  upon  to 
read,  were  the  last  ones  left  of  the 
much  larger  party  which  Mr.  Hillyard 
was  supposed  to  have  been  called  to 
London  to  avoid. 

Luncheon  time  of  a  perfect  day  of 
July  found  young  Bobby  Hillyard 
coming  up  a  path  from  the  river  into 
a  wooded  glen — a  pretty,  shady  place, 
where  several  paths  converged,  and  on 
one  side  of  which  arose  a  rocky  cliff, 
giving  to  view  a  most  lovely  reach  of 
distant  landscape.  Upon  a  carpet  of 
moss  and  flowers  were  strewn  moss- 
covered  boulders  surrounding  a  level 
spot,  at  the  foot  of  which  three  slender, 
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white-stemmed  birches  leaned  to- 
gether over  a  little  spring. 

Bobby  was  attended  by  Terence,  his 
own  gillie,  a  cock-eyed  Irishman  of 
infinite  good-fellowship,  who  carried 
his  salmon  tackle.  The  boy*s  ingenu- 
ous and  merry  young  face  was  clouded 
by  the  bitterness  of  ill-luck. 

"Hang  it  all,  Terence!"  he  said,  for 
perhaps  the  twentieth  time  during 
their  walk,  "I  can't  think  how  I  let 
that  big  fellow  get  away." 

"Sure,  if  he'd  known  you  as  well  as 
I  do,  Masther  Bobby,"  said  the  gillie, 
with  prompt  flattery,  "he'd  have 
sthayed  along  with  ye." 

"Shut  up  with  your  blarney!" 
Bobby  answered,  half -smiling.  "In 
my  opinion,  the  Bally  rig  fishery's  not 
half  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be,  and  I 
wish  my  governor  had  taken  another 
river.  The  hanged  part  of  it  is  hav- 
ing to  leave  Sargent  down  there  hard  at 
it.  'Twould  be  just  like  him  to  land  a 
forty-pounder  before  he  strikes  work. 
Of  course,  Sylvia  wotdd  be  pleased. 
Girls  always  aide  with  the  lucky  one. 
But  Sargent  ^on't  have  long,  for  it's 
nearly  grub  tiitie,  and  this  must  be  the 
place  where  we're  to  meet." 

"'Deed,  an'  it  is,  Masther  Bobby. 
Many's  the  time  I've  seen  the  quality 
sit  here,  atin'  and  drinkin'  their  fills, 
after  a  hard  day's  fish.  Faith,  'tis  a 
lovely  spot  for  a  picnic,  an'  I'm  wishin* 
your  honor  good  appetite,  an'  a  taste 
of  somethin*  consolin',  to  make  ye  for- 
get the  foolishness  o*  thim  salmon." 

"You  can  go  now,  Terence.  Take 
my  traps  back  to  the  house;  and,  mind, 
when  you  get  to  the  servants'  hall,  no 
blabbing  about  my  poor  sport  to-day." 

"'Deed,  thin,  I  won't,  sir,"  pro- 
tested Terence.  "  I'd  no  more  be  tellin ' 
it  on  ye  than  the  fishes  thimselves 
would." 

"I  don't  trust  you,"  answered  the 
lad,  smiling,  and  taking  a  piece  of  silver 
from  his  pocket.  "D'ye  think  this 
would  make  it  worth  yoiu:  while  to  hold 
your  tongue?" 

"  For  the  matther  o'  that,  aday,  sir," 
exclaimed  Terence,  with  a  cordial  grin, 
"  I'd  go  into  risidence  in  an  asyltmi  for 
the  dumb." 


Bobby  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a 
cigarette. 

"Hullo!  Wait  a  minute.  What's 
that  coming  down  the  path  from  the 
castle,  Terence?"  he  said,  curiously. 

"Sure,  sir,"  the  gillie  answered,  gaz- 
ing up  a  tunnel  of  green  boughs,  "  there 
do  be  somethin'  comin'.  Whether  'tis 
a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  I  can't  rightly 
say;  but  'twill  be  one  or  the  other,  I'll 
go  bail." 

"Aimty,  by  Jove!"  cried  Bobby, 
slapping  his  leg,  ecstatically.  "Aunty 
Loo,  just  from  America.  It's  a  lady, 
Terence,  my  governor's  maiden  sister, 
who  quarreled  with  him  at  my  christen- 
ing, and  flew  away  on  a  broomstick  to 
the  States.  She's  strong-minded,  is 
Aunt  Lucretia,  and  never  yet  was  there 
a  fad  that  passed  her  by.  Wonder  if  I 
might  cotmt  on  her  for  a  fiver,  in  the 
joy  of  reunion  with  her  only  nephew?" 

"  Sure,  an'  it's  a  butheful  foine  figgur 
of  a  man  her  ladyship  is,  entoirely," 
said  Terence,  straining  his  neck  for- 
ward, lost  in  admiration  and  wonder. 

A  stout  lady,  dressed  in  mannish 
tweeds,  wearing  an  alpine  hat  and  spec- 
tacles, bore  down  upon  him  with  such 
a  rapid  stride,  that  a  collision  ensued 
between  the  two.  She  fixed  her  gaze 
upon  the  offending  gillie,  making  him 
shrivel  visibly,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thim- 
der,  cried  out: 

"Man!" 

"Confound  you,  Terence,  get  out 
with  you!"  said  Bobby.  And  Terence 
flew. 

"I  hope  my  gillie  hasn't  hurt  you, 
ma'am — bumping  into  you  like  that," 
he  added. 

"Only  trampled  my  feet  outrage- 
ously," was  the  indignant  answer. 

"  Oh,  but  you  know  it  wouldn't  have 
happened  if  they'd  been  large  enough 
to  see." 

Miss  Lucretia  fixed  on  him  a  pene- 
trating gaze,  but  his  sweet  expression 
remained  unwavering. 

"Humph!"  said  she,  finally,  a  com- 
ment into  which  the  good  lady  was  wont 
to  put  a  startling  variety  of  emphasis. 

"Come  to  the  picnic?  Nice  morn- 
ing, isn't  it?"  Bobby  hurried  on,  rather 
nervously. 
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"And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you?'*  asked 
she,  cutting  him  short,  without  com- 
punction. 

**I  don't  know  for  certain,  but  I 
rather  think  I'm  your  nephew,  Aunty 
Loo;  incidentally,  your  brother  Wil- 
liam's only  child;  in  brief,  Robert 
Charles  Ernest  Alured  Hillyard,  com- 
monly known  as  Bobby." 

**You,  Bobby?"  she  said,  severely. 
"Why,  it's  impossible!  When  I  last 
saw  you,  they  were  quieting  you  with  a 
bottle." 

"They  can  do  so  still,  aunty,  every 
time." 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  I've  brought 
you  a  little  horse,"  said  aimty,  with 
the  ghost  of  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"Make  it  a  pony,  Aunty  Loo,  and 
you'll  put  an  indigent  relative  under 
a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  boy?  It  can't 
be  that  William,  rich  as  he  is,  refuses 
to  provide  for  his  only  son!  No,  sir, 
I've  heard  of  you — throw  away  that 
filthy  cigarette!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Bobby  said, 
obeying  meekly. 

"A  good  cigar,  now,  I  can  stand. 
But  a  nasty  cigarette — I'll  lend  you 
my  monograph  on  that  subject — pah! 
Now,  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Ernest 
Altired  Hillyard,  commonly  known  as 
Bobby,  if  you  can  look  me  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  tell  me  you're  not  an  idle, 
extravagant  fellow,  who  richly  deserves 
being  kept  on  a  small  allowance — as  to 
whom  there  are  grave  doubts  whether 
he'll  manage  to  pull  through  the  uni- 
versity— why,  hold  out  your  hand,  and 
I'll  give  you  that  fiver — yes,  and  five 
times  that  fiver,  on  the  spot." 

Bobby  looked  the  old  lady  full  in  the 
eyes.  Hers  had  in  them  a  combination 
of  expressions  of  which  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  distinguish  the  one  predomi- 
nant. 

"I  wish  I  could,  Aunty  Loo,"  he 
said,  simply,  putting  his  hands  behind 
him. 

"Bobby  Hillyard,  I'll  not  tip  you, 
but  I'll— I'll  shake  hands  with  you!" 
exclaimed  the  Amazon. 

"All  right,  aunty,"  said  he,  sub- 
mitting to  a  mighty  shake;  " I  thought 


you  ought  to  know.  I've  spent  a  pot 
of  money  at  college,  and  my  governor 
is  no  end  riled  about  my  prospects  of, 
as  you  say,  skinning  through " 

"*  Riled*!— as  I  say.  'Skinning 
through'  !  Robert,  where  did  you 
get  such  common  expressions?" 

"Americanisms,  aunty.  Thought 
they'd  make  you  feel  at  home. 
Learned  'em  from  Capper,  a  boss  Yan- 
kee in  college  with  me.  I  was  half- 
back on  his  team." 

"Half-back!  Poor  fellow!  I 
thought  you  seemed  anatomically  cor- 
rect," said  the  lady,  proceeding  to  walk 
around  him,  in  critical  survey. 
"Nonsense,  child!  you're  as  straight 
as  straight  can  be.  Come,  now,  I'll 
take  you  in  hand!  I'll  begin  by  giv- 
ing you  my  leaflet  on  the  adaptation 
to  modem  life  of  the  Pythagorean 
creed." 

"Pytho — anything  to  do  with 
snakes?"  asked  he,  politely. 

"Is  it  possible,  young  man,  you 
have  never  read  my  monograph  on 
'The  Perfectly  Rotmded   Life'?" 

"Where  you  said  every  one  should 
wear  Jaeger  from  top  to  toe?"  he  an- 
swered, brightening. 

"  Nonsense!  That  was  ages  ago.  I 
now  go  in  for  aerated  linen  mesh," 
said  Aunt  Loo,  with  perfect  gravity. 
"No,  my  dear  lad;  my  work  aims  for 
the  reform  through  simplification,  as 
Tolstoy  calls  it,  of  the  customs,  the 
clothes,  the  belongings,  of  the  so-called 
upper  classes  of  society." 

"  I  say,  what  a  jolly  field  you'll  find 
us  at  Ballyrig!" 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  supposed," 
she  answered,  drily;  "and,  as  you  seem 
to  possess  some  lucid  intervals  of  intel- 
ligence, I'll  thank  you  to  explain  to 
me,  to  begin  with,  the  way  things 
stand  in  my  brother  William's  estab- 
lishment. Ever  since  he  married, 
three  years  ago,  I  have  been  making 
up  my  mind  to  run  over,  and  have  a 
look  into  William's  affairs.  Crossed  at 
a  day's  notice,  found  him  absent  from 
London;  followed  him  to  Ireland;  no- 
body here  knows  where  he  is  ;  his  serv- 
ants treat  me  like  an  escaped  luna- 
tic; his  wife  lies  abed  at  midday,  and 
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sends  me  a  message  by  a  flyaway,  pert 
maid,  to  meet  her  for  luncheon  in  the 
glen  at  two.** 

"Awfiilly  sorry,  Aunt  Loo,"  said 
Robert,  penitentially,  *'but,  you  know, 
my  governor's  most  always  doing 
somethin*  mysterious  at  the  bank. 
And,  as  to  Natalie *' 

'*  Natalie!  The  vain,  extravagant 
girl,  yoimg  enough  to  be  his  daughter! 
The  flyaway,  fine  lady,  from  what  I 
gather  the  worst  example  of  her  de- 
generate class!  Does  she  never  get 
up  to  breakfast?" 

"Well,  aunty,  if  that's  all,  you 
know  when  you've  been  playing 
bridge  all  night " 

"I  playing  bridge  all  night?"  inter- 
rupted she,  irately.  * '  Bobby  Hillyard, 
you  curdle  my  blood  with  the  sugges- 
tion!" 

"That's  your  loss.  Aunty  Loo.  Come, 
now,  if  you  want  missionary  work  at 
Ballyrig,  take  my  advice,  and  don't 
bother  about  Natalie.  Go  in  for  Syl- 
via." 

"Sylvia— who's  Sylvia?" 

"Sylvia!  Why,  aunty,  where  have 
you  been  that  you  haven't  heard  of 
my  governor's  ward,  Sylvia  Ridgeway  ? 
— bar  one,  the  loveliest,  sweetest  girl 
alive!" 

"Not  Clive  Ridge  way 's  daughter?" 

"Yes.  He  was  an  artist  chap,  an 
old  friend  of  my  father's.  Died 
abroad,  leaving  Sylvia  to  be  brought 
up  in  a  French  convent  till  she  was 
nineteen.  Then,  my  governor  was  to 
say  what  she  should  do,  and  so  he 
went  over  there,  last  year,  saw  Sylvia, 
knocked  imder  to  her,  like  everybody 
else,  except  Natalie  and  her  pals,  and, 
by  Jove!  ended  by  bringing  the  poor 
dear  over  to  live  with  us." 

"Clive  Ridgeway,"  repeated  Miss 
Hillyard,  softly,  as  if  she  hardly  heard 
him  speaking. 

"Ever  know  the  gentleman?"  in- 
quired Bobby,  politely. 

To  his  surprise,  the  old  lady's  face 
was  puckered  with  an  expression  as  if 
combining  an  inclination  to  sneeze 
with  the  pathos  of  a  tender  memory. 
She  made  two  strides  over  to  a  fern- 
fringed  botdder,  and  sat  down  upon  it 


— solidly,  it  must  be  owned — then 
wiped  her  spectacles. 

"Yes,  Robert,  I  knew  him,"  she 
said,  in  a  voide  of  surprising  gentle- 
ness, "long,  long  ago,  before  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  penniless  girl  who  had  no 
theories.  CUve  Ridgeway  was,  take 
him  by  and  large,  the  best  expression 
I  ever  saw  Natiu-e  make  of  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He  married.  His  wife 
was  always  ill.  They  wandered  about 
Europe,  he  painting  pictures  nobody 
ever  bought.  I  heard  there  was  a 
child  who  survived  her  parents,  but 
I  did  not  know  its  name.  Sylvia! — 
after  his  mother.  Robert  Hillyard, 
don't  tell  me  that  girl's  like  the  rest 
of  the  people  here?" 

"You'll  see!  If  you  do  get  any  in- 
fluence over  her,  aunty,  tell  her  not  to 
fish  any  more  with  Sargent." 

"Sargent?"  queried  Miss  Loo, 
gruffly. 

''The  Sir  Hugh  Sargent,  Natalie's 
own  particular;  and  Natalie  thinks 
all  the  time  Sylvia's  with  Kit  Vail." 

"Natalie's  own  partictdar  what?" 
asked  Miss  Loo,  in  simply  awful 
tones. 

"All  Natalie's  set  have  them,"  said 
Bobby,  struggling,  "the  kind  she'd 
tear  another  girl's  eyes  out  if  she  tried 
to  get  him  away.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is,  Sylvia's  too  green  to  see 
through  this  business  of  Natalie's,  and 
now  Sargent's  taken  a  regtdar  shine 
to  Sylvia,  and  they  fish  together  every 
day,  and  Natalie  doesn't  fish,  and,  if 
Natalie  finds  out  what's  going  on, 
Sylvia  will  go  higher  than  a  kite. 
Understand?" 

"I  imderstand,"  said  Miss  Loo. 

"If  Sylvia  wotdd  only  fancy  Kit 
Vail,  who's  dead  stuck  on  her — but 
she  won't,  and,  oh — Lord!  there's  noth- 
ing so  obstinate  as  a  woman.  Aunty 
Loo." 

"Christopher  Vail!  He  would  be 
Anthony  Vail's  son — a  cousin  of  Clive 
Ridgeway's,  and  so  of  Sylvia's." 

"Yes;  near  enough  to  bully,  but 
not  near  enough  to  kiss,"  smiled 
Bobby.  "He's  a  good  fellow  and  a 
safe  fellow.  Vail  is,  and  Natalie  keeps 
on  letting  Sylvia  fish  with  us,  because 
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she  hopes  Vail  wîU  take  Sylvia  off  her 
hands.  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  am  I 
making  myself  clear?" 

*'Too  clear,"  answered  Atinty  Loo, 
groaning. 

*'  Then  you  will  take  Sylvia  up?" 

"How,  •  take  her  up*?" 

"  Be  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  mother  to 
her,  won't  you,  aunty?" 

Again  Aunty  Loo  wiped  her  spec- 
tacles. "  You're  not  half  a  bad  fellow, 
Robert.  You  spoke  just  now  of  your 
need  of  a  small  stun."  She  took  out  a 
pocket-book,  and  produced  two  agree- 
ably crackling  snowy  notes,  which  she 
placed  in  his  hand.  "  Oblige  me  by 
accepting  twenty  pounds." 

"I  say,  aunty,  you  are  a  brick,  you 
know,"  exclaimed  the  beneficiary, 
gratefully;  **and  I  can't  rest  till  you 
see  Sylvia.  She's  the  only  person  in 
our  house  that's  really  your  size." 

''Really  my  size?" 

*'I  don't  mean  in — in  circumfer- 
ence," he  said,  abashed. 

**Why  don't  you  say  what  you  do 
mean  ?"  she  snapped.  **  Robert,  is  Syl- 
via the  only  other  lady  in  your  house- 
party?" 

**  Bless  you,  no!"  he  exclaimed, 
growing  radiant.  "If  I  didn't  men- 
tion Maudie  Fortescue,  it's  because  you 
have  to  see  her  to  realize  her.  If  the 
governor  would  ever  give  me  a  chance 
at  independence,  she  wouldn't  be 
Maudie  Fortescue  much  longer,  I  tell 
you!  And,  of  course,  there's  Maudie's 
mother — Natalie's  great  pal — a  very 
distinguished  lady." 

"What's  she  distinguished  for?" 
asked  Miss  Lucretia,  drily. 

"Writing!  Why,  Aimty  Loo,  she's 
*  Dot  '  in  the  Weekly  Free  Lance ^  *  Por- 
tia' in  Trilby's  colimm  of  Legal  Ad- 
vice to  Women,  the  *Fair  Financier' 
in  the  money  article  of  Fashion's  Guide, 
assistant  editress  of  Pussy's  Magazine, 
and  'Madge'  in  The  Haberdasher's 
Monthly  y 

"Goodness  gracious  me!"  exclaimed 
his  hearer,  helplessly.  "And  where's 
Mr.  Fortescue?" 

"Divorced,"  said  Bobby.  "Aunty 
Loo.  here  comes  Sylvia.  You'll  see 
Sylvia.     Why,  by  Jove,  she's  all  alone  1 


Vail  and  Sargent  must  be  having  luck, 
confoxmd  'em!" 

With  more  emotion  than  she  cared 
to  show,  old  Miss  Hillyard  looked  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  her  nephew. 
She  saw  coming  up  the  steep  rise  of  the 
path,  with  a  swift,  firm  tread,  a  tall 
young  creature  with  something  of  the 
Springtime  freshness,  of  the  wood's  ver- 
nal beauty,  in  her  face  and  form.  Sylvia 
wore  a  short  skirt  of  tan  frieze,  with 
russet  leggings,  and  a  hat  garlanded 
with  salmon  flies,  and  in  her  belt  was  a 
bimch  of  purple  heather.  At  sight  of 
the  grotesque  old  figure  keeping  Bobby 
company,  a  flash  of  divination  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  quickened  her 
pace  toward  them. 

"You — you  are  Aunty  Loo!"  she 
cried.     "  Please,  may  I  kiss  you?" 

It  was  as  if  a  rose-leaf  had  fallen 
upon  a  wall. 

Aunty  Loo  received  the  caress  with 
a  gasp. 

"Why,  such  a  thing  hasn't  hap- 
pened to  me  in  forty  years,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  but  I've  heard  ever  so  much 
of  you!"  cried  Sylvia,  joyously,  "and 
you'd  never  guess  from  whom — from 
my  dear,  dear  father,  who  always  said 
you  were  the  truest  woman  with  the 
biggest  heart  he  knew." 

"  Good  Lord!"  exclaimed  Aunty  Loo, 
rising. 

"I  haven't  offended  you?"  asked 
Sylvia. 

"No." 

"Aren't  you  feeling  well?" 

"I'm  always  well.  I'll  just  go  take 
a  little  turn." 

"  Let  us  go  with  you,  aunty,"  said 
Bobby. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  boy.  I  prefer — I'm 
used  to  being  alone." 

"At  least,  you'll  come  back  for 
luncheon?" 

"  I  take  mine  in  my  bedroom,  in  tab- 
loid form,"  said  Miss  Hillyard. 

"But  just  for  to-day,  you'll  stop 
with  us?"  coaxed  Sylvia. 

"  Of  course  she  will,"  affirmed  Bobby. 

"Well,  then,  just  for  to-day,"  an- 
swered the  subdued  Amazon,  looking 
from  one  bright  young  face  to  the 
other.     "But  let  me  alone  for  a  bit. 
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will  you,  and  I'll  find  my  way  back  all 
right.— Sylvia!" 

••Yes,  Aunty  Loo." 

"They  say  you  are  like  your  father, 
don't  they,  child?  There,  now,  don't 
answer  me.  I  can't  abide  being  an- 
swered back  by  yoimg  people.  Take 
care  of  her,  Bobby,  till  I  come  again. 
Do  what  Bobby  tells  you,  Sylvia!" 

The  large  lady  vanished  in  the  green 
wood,  and  Bobby  whistled. 

"I  say,  Sylvia,  that's  a  gay  old  mas- 
todon. But  see  here,  dear,  I've  a 
word  to  say  to  you,  alone." 

Sylvia  seated  herself  upon  a  stone, 
and  took  off  her  hat. 

"Then  speak  up,  Bobby,  like  the 
pretty  boy  you  are.  *  And  I'll  do  what 
Bobby  tells  me,'  I  suppose." 

Bobby  hemmed  and  hawed,  blush- 
ing the  while. 

"You  know  I'm  something  like  a 
brother  to  you,  dear.  Please  don't 
mind  if  I  ask  you  whether  you're  go- 
ing to  take  Kit  Vail." 

"Take  Kit  Vail!  Not  on  your  life, 
I'm  not,  Bobby.  You  taught  me  that, 
and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you." 

"But  why,  Sylvia?" 

"Oh,  because." 

"Because  what?" 

"  Bobby,  you're  a  nuisance.  Dear  old 
Kit!  He's  real,  he's  loyal,  there's  no- 
body in  all  the  world  I'd  sooner  go  to 
with  my  troubles,  but " 

Her  silence  was  eloquent. 

"  That's  the  end  of  Vail,  then.  Now, 
Sylvia,  don't  be  vexed  with  me " 

"I  shall  be,  Bobby,  furiously,  if  you 
say  the  silly  things  you  began  to  hint 
at  yesterday.  In  the  first  place,  there's 
not  the  slightest  risk  of  such  a  thing!" 

"Sylvia!" 

"He  hasn't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  of 
wanting  me." 

"Who's  been  with  you  this  livelong 
day?  Who  gave  you  the  best  pools 
to  cast  in?  Think  of  that,  will  you? 
The  best  pool  to  a  girl!     Oh,  Lord!" 

"Bobby,  you're  rude;  and,  besides, 
you  shouldn't  spy." 

Bobby  shared  her  stone,  and  put  on 
his  most  persuasive  air. 

"Sylvia,  dear,"  he  said,  leaning  to- 
ward  her,  "I'm   a  man,  you   Imow, 


and  fellows  know  better  than  girls 
about  some  kinds  o'  things.  Take  my 
advice — don't  go  in  for  Sargent.  It 
isn't  safe." 

"Bobby,"  answered  Sylvia,  delib- 
erately, "I'm  a  girl,  you  know,  and 
girls  know  better  than  fellows  about 
some  kinds  o'  things.  Take  my  ad- 
vice— don't  go  in  for  Maud  Fortescue. 
It  isn't  safe." 

"Who  said—?"  began  Bobby, 
guiltily.  "And,  anyhow,  I'd  like  to 
know  what  fault  you  can  find  with 
Maudie." 

"For  one  thing,  she's  years  and 
years  older  than  you  are,"  said  Sylvia, 
smoothly. 

"That  statement  is  beneath  my  dig- 
nity," said  Robert,  rising  and  walking 
off  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
Norfolk  jacket. 

"They  call  her  'The  Baby  Snatch- 
er',"  went  on  Sylvia,  provokingly. 

Bobby  started,  fiercely.  *  *  Whoever, 
in  my  presence,  applies  such  an 
epithet  to  that  noble  woman,  does 
so  at  his  peril!" 

The  crisis  was  interrupted  by  Ter- 
ence, running  up  the  river  path,  waving 
his  torn  hat  with  rapture. 

"Masther  Bobby,  dear!  such  news! 
an'  you,  miss,  that  lift  him  a  bit  too 
soon,  I'm  thinkin'!  It's  Sir  Hugh 
that's  just  afther  landin'  the  big,  big 
salmon  that  ran  Masther  Bobby  down 
the  river.  A  forty-pounder,  I'll  go 
bail.  Wirra,  ma  sthrue,  but  it's  the 
beautiful  play  he  gave  the  divil  before 
he  landed  him!  Sir  Hugh  bid  me  say 
he'd  join  you  directly,  miss.  Listen  to 
that,  now,  an*  ye'U  hear  the  b'ys 
cheerin*  him  below!" 

Sylvia  started  joyfully  to  her  feet, 
her  cheeks  glowing,  and  listened  to  the 
sweet  music  of  distant  cheering  for  the 
victor. 

Bobby,  on  the  contrary,  was  divided 
between  excitement  over  the  news,  and 
a  burst  of  native  dignity.  "  Now,  why 
in  the  world  should  anybody  suppose 
I'm  interested  in  Sargent's  luck?" 

"  Because  you  honestly  are,  Bobby," 
the  girl  answered,  patting  him  on  the 
back.  "  Put  pride  in  your  pocket,  go 
with  Terence  to  see  the  monster,  that 
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should  have  been  your  prey — ^then, 
bring  Vail  and  Sir  Hugh  to  luncheon 
here,  and,  by  the  time  you  get  back, 
you  and  I  will  have  forgotten  that  we 
ever  disagreed." 

*'  But,  all  the  same,  you'll  remember 
what  1  told  you  about  Sargent?'* 

**  Exactlv,  as  long  as  you  remember 
what  I  told  you  about  Maudie,"  she 
cried,  archly,  pushing  him  oflE  after 
Terence. 

Then,  the  smile  became  overclouded 
on  her  April  face,  and  her  step  lagged, 
as  she  turned  back  into  the  solitude  of 
the  little  glen. 

"Safe.?  Why  isn't  it  safe?"  she 
thought,  sighing.  "How  horrid  of 
Bobby,  just  when  I  was  thinking  the 
world  had  never  looked  so  beautiful!" 

"  Ah!  there  you  are,  Miss  Ridgeway," 
said  a  voice  behind  her.  Turning, 
with  a  face  again  radiant,  she  saw  Sar- 
gent revealing  himself  in  active  strides 
over  the  steep  side  of  the  cliff. 

He  was  covered  with  twigs  and 
moss,  and  had  evidently  pushed  his 
way  through  tough  undergrowth  to 
reach  her. 

"What  possessed  you  to  come  up 
there?"  she  cried. 

"The  shortest  way  to  reach  you, 
wasn't  it?  Most  unfair  of  you,  I  call 
it,  to  run  away  from  a  comrade,  just  at 
the  critical  moment  when  he  cotddn't 
look  around." 

"  It  seems  my  departure  brought  you 
luck,"  she  said,  shyly,  as  he  came  to- 
ward her  with  decidedly  a  possessive 
air. 

"Luck!  What  was  luck  if  my 
wood-nymph  did  not  share  it?" 

"Accept  my  congratulations,  never- 
theless," she  said,  drawing  back  a  little 
from  the  fervor  of  his  tones. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Ridgeway. 
I  forget  that  the  idyll's  over.  Jove! 
'twas  worth  living  while  it  lasted, 
though." 

"  Presently,  when  they  all  come  out 
to  luncheon,  you'll  forget  the  idyll. 
And  that  reminds  me,  the  man  ought 
to  be  here  with  the  hampers.  I  prom- 
ised the  housekeeper  to  see  that  they  lay 
the  cloth  properly.  Don't  you  think 
this  would  be  the  best  place  for  it?" 


She  left  him,  going  over  to  clear  the 
fallen  leaves  away  from  a  wide,  mossy 
level  upon  the  knoll. 

"What's  come  to  you  in  this  little 
time  since  you  left  me?"  he  said, 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  beside 
the  spring,  and  watching  her,  discon- 
tentedly. "I'll  swear,  I  don't  under- 
stand it.  All  this  morning,  you've 
been  a  genius  of  the  woods;  now,  you 
look  like  a  pretty  Puritan.  Come, 
out  with  it.  Miss  Ridgeway!  Some- 
body's been  poisoning  your  mind 
against  me.  As  a  general  thing,  I 
don't  care  a — well,  a  fish-hook — what 
any  one  says  of  me.  But,  to-day,  I'm 
anxious  as  a  schoolboy  working  for  a 
prize.  Come,  whom  have  you  met? 
What  have  they  told  you?  If  there 
are  any  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  you're  to  chill  on  me,  for  heaven's 
sake  let's  hear  them,  and  be  done 
with  it." 

"How  strange  you  are!"  she  said, 
looking  at  him.  guilelessly.  "I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  you  quite  like  this, 
before." 

He  had  pulled  himself  up  on  one 
elbow,  and  was  flushing  darkly.  While 
her  gaze  rested  upon  him,  he  seemed  to 
pass  under  a  spell  of  self-control.  She 
said  no  more,  and  presently  he  turned, 
with  a  laugh,  toward  the  little  spring. 

"What  a  savage  I  am!  And  what 
a  jolly  little  spring!  Please,  lady, 
won't  you  give  a  cup  of  water  to  a 
tired  fisherman?" 

"Certainly;  only,  there's  no  cup. 
Will  this  do?"  And  she  hastily 
pinned  together  two  large  -  sized 
leaves,  fiUed  them,  and  offered  them, 
dripping,  to  his  lips. 

"  Nearer,  please.  Don't  be  so  stin- 
gy," he  said,  seizing  her  wrist  to  bring 
the  sylvan  goblet  within  reach.  Alas! 
the  cup  parted,  the  water  glided  earth- 
ward, and  he  was  left  kissing  her  hand 
with  fervor. 

"Don't,  don't!  Sir  Hugh!"  cried  the 
girl,  breaking  away  from  him,  and 
going  over  to  entrench  herself  against 
a  tree  bole  opposite. 

"I  never  intended  anything  less  in 
all  my  life,"  he  said,  rising  to  follow  her. 
"Sylvia,  you  believe  me,  don't  you?" 
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**Yes;  if  you  say  so.  But  promise 
you'll  never  do  so  any  more." 

•*Why?  that's  the  question.  Why 
mayn't  I?     Who  is  to  say  us  nay?  " 

Then,  a  sudden  frost  came  over  him. 
He  checked  himself  abruptly,  and,  with 
a  short,  brusque  laugh,  retreated  well 
within  the  safety  line  of  distance. 

"Sylvia — Miss  Ridgeway,"  he  said, 
presently,  "  do  you  chance  to  remember 
how  we  first  met?" 

"I?  Oh,  how  could  I  forget  it?" 
she  answered,  innocently.  **I  have 
too  little  in  my  life." 

"  It  was  a  foggy  afternoon  of  belated 
Spring  in  town.  You  had  not  long 
come  to  live  in  Pont  street.  I  knew 
only  vaguely  of  your  existence.  I  had 
dropped  in  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hillyard — 
she  had  not  returned  from  her  drive. 
You  gave  me  tea." 

**Very  bad  tea — French  tea,  con- 
vent tea.     But  I  know  better  now." 

**The  room  was  filled  with  violets 
and  narcissuses " 

**Yes;  you  sent  them  to  Natalie; 
don't    you   remember  ?  '  ' 

"  Did  I?  I  had  forgotten.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  ever  since  suggested 
you  to  me.  At  first,  you  were  badly 
bored  by  my  visit,  and  wanted  to  go 
on  with  your  book." 

"Because  I  saw — any  girl  could 
have  seen — ^you  were  only  condescend- 
ing— ^making  talk  tmtil  Natalie  should 
come  in." 

**  I  was  properly  punished,  when  you 
began  by  amusing,  then  piqued,  then 
interested,  me  thoroughly.  And  the 
interest  has  never  failed  or  palled." 

"Then  Natalie  came  in!"  she  cried, 
gaily,  "  and,  m  two  minutes,  put  me  in 
my  proper  place.  She  made  me  feel 
the  presumption  of  a  callow  school- 
girl trying  to  entertain  a  man  of  your 
place  in  the  world.  I  went  out,  feel- 
ing absolutely  squashed — like  a  house- 
maid who's  been  had  up  for  a  lecture. 
After  that,  there  was  an  awful  gap, 
when  I  never  laid  eyes  on  you  till  the 
day  in  the  Park.  You  rode  up  to  the 
rail,  and  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  out 
walking  with  Natalie's  maid  and  the 
two  dogs." 

"Next,  came  our  daringly  surrepti- 


tious visit  to  the  Wallace  collection, 
where  you  forgot  all  about  me  in  your 
zeal  for  pots  and  pans  and  other  an- 
tiquities." 

"  I  did  think  you  rather  old,  at  first. 
But  I've  long  since  got  over  that.  How 
frightened  1  was  lest  Natalie  should 
find  out  we'd  been  to  that  gallery,  and 
scold  me  for  letting  you  take  such  trou- 
ble to  entertain  a  mere  nobody  in  her 
husband's  hotise." 

"Then,  Ranelagh,"  said  Sargent. 

"When  you  hardly  spoke  to  me," 
said  Sylvia. 

"I  couldn't,"  Sargent  said. 

"The  next  great  occasion  was  the 
dinner  at  the  Hillyards' — a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  chance." 

"When  somebody  failed,  and  Nata- 
lie sent  up-stairs  for  me  in  a  hurry,  and 
brought  me  down  in  that  shabby  old 
muslin.  Her  maid  had  just  time  to  pin 
some  roses  in.  I  was  paired  off  with  a 
grim  old  professor  who  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  his  food — and  you — you " 

"I,  by  an  accident  of  my  own  con- 
triving, sat  on  your  other  side,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause.  "Jove!  that 
dinner  in  that  house  was  like  coming 
from  a  hot  walk  to  sit  by  this  little 
spring." 

They  had  unconsciously  drawn  near- 
er together. 

*  *  Then,  '  '  Sylvia  said,  heaving  a  heart- 
felt sigh,  "I  acttially  never  laid  eyes 
on  you  again  till  we  came  here." 

Sargent  smiled  at  her  naïveté. 

"What  Ireland  has  been  to  both  of 
us!  These  long,  delicious  days  on  the 
river  and  the  moors!  Sylvia,  before 
I  met  you,  I  hardly  knew  what  a  real 
girl  is  like." 

"We  are  out  now,  I  believe,"  she 
said,  archly.  "But,  maybe,  we'll  be 
coming  in  again." 

"  The  contrast  between  your  sort  and 
these  maidens  who  know  all  things — 
the  faded,  bridge-mad  matrons,  the 
daring  divorcées,  the  wives  who  excel 
in  the  fine  art  of  skating  over  the  thin 
ice  of  propriety  and  just  not  breaking 
through — is  simply  incredible.  Ah, 
little  Sylvia,  why  didn't  I  meet  you 
before  I'd  been  a  spendthrift  of  my 
better  self?     You  say  you  see  a  differ- 
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ence  in  me.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it 
is?  The  difference  between  a  man 
with  closed  eyes  letting  himself  be 
borne  along  by  a  treacherous  current, 
and  the  same  man  wide-awake,  clear- 
brained,  strong  of  will  and  of  purpose, 
steering  himself  through  an  open,  toss- 
ing sea." 

"As  you  are  now,  as  you  must  al- 
ways be!"  she  said,  exultingly, 

"As  you  have  made  me,"  he  added. 

"Oh,  Tm  so  glad,  so  proud!"  she 
exclaimed,  with  engaging  fervor. 

"Then,  you  won't  mistrust  me — 
ever?" 

"Why  should  I?"  she  asked;  "es- 
pecially when  believing  in  you  means 
so  much  to  me." 

"Ah,  Sylvia,  you  do  care,  then?"  he 
began,  and  then  stopped,  as  if  a  door 
had  closed  between  them. 

He  walked  away  and  returned  to 
where  she  sat,  motionless,  wondering, 
thrilling. 

"There!  Tm  myself  again.  The 
Midsummer  madness  has  passed  out  of 
my  veins.  TU  stroll  away  a  bit  and 
come  back  to  you  when  the  others  are 
around  you.  But  to  show  me  I've 
not  offended  you,  would  you  mind 
shaking  hands  with  me?" 

Sylvia  placed  her  hand  in  his  so 
frankly,  yet  with  such  a  great  lady's 
grace,  that  he  took  her  finger-tips, 
feeling  as  if  some  passing  royalty  had 
bent  his  way  in  favor. 

And,  while  they  were  so  engaged, 
neither  observed  the  approach  of  a 
looker-on,  who  stood  for  a  moment, 
glowering,  rather  than  gazing,  through 
a  thicket  of  young  leaves. 

"And  now  I  really  must  keep  my 
promise  to  Natalie,  and  pick  out  a 
good  place  to  spread  our  feast,"  said 
Sylvia. 

"Shall  I  help  you?  If  not,  I've  a 
fancy  to  go  down  yonder  to  the  water- 
side, and  see  if  the  gillies  and  Bobby 
have  done  the  proper  thing  by  my  big 
fish." 

He  spoke  lightly,  conventionally, 
and,  moving  off,  lifted  his  cap  as  to  an 
acquaintance  of  every  day.  But  Syl- 
via stood  thrilling,  a  breathing  statue 
of  happiness.     One  moment  she  would 


give 

then- 


to    this    delicious    dream,    and 


A  voice,  a  crash  of  some  one  coming 
through  the  boughs!  To  her  surprise 
and  alarm,  she  saw  that  it  was  her 
guardian,  Mr.  Hillyard,  whom  nobody- 
supposed  to  be  within  gunshot  of  the 
gay  household  at  Ballyrig. 

"Why,  Uncle  Will,  how  good  that 
you've  come  back!"  she  cried,  running 
to  meet  him,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  impulsively.  "But 
you're  ill,  dear.  You've — bad  news?" 
she  added,  seeing  the  worn  look  of  his 
face,  the  haggard  gleam  in  his  habitu- 
ally somber  eyes. 

"  It's  nothing,  child.  You  are  really 
glad  to  see  me,  Sylvia — or  is  this  put 
on,  the  way  you  women  do  so  easily? 
I'd  like  to  believe  you." 

"Whom  should  I  be  glad  to  see,  if 
not  you,  who  have  given  me  every- 
thing?" she  said,  tenderly. 

"  Sylvia,  I  do  believe  you.  See  here, 
my  dear,  you  wouldn't  tell  me  a  lie, 
would  you,  even  if  you  thought  it 
would  save  me  a  great  sorrow?"  he 
said,  looking  her  in  the  eyes. 

"  I  hope  not,  dear.  But  you  frighten 
me.     Tell  me  about  yourself." 

"  No  matter  about  me.  I've  a  ques- 
tion to  put  to  you — a  plain,  rough 
question,  from  a  plain,  rough  man. 
It's  about  the  fellow  whom  I  saw 
standing  here  holding  your  hand  a  mo- 
ment since." 

"Sir  Hugh  Sargent?"  said  Sylvia, 
facing  him,  fearlessly. 

"I'm  not  one  to  beat  about  the 
bush.  I've  reasons,  and  good  ones, 
for  going  straight  to  my  point.  Is  it 
as  your  lover  he  has  come  under  my 
roof,  or  as  my  wife's?" 

Sylvia  felt  that  somewhere  the  Sum- 
mer sky  had  parted  as  with  a  lightning 
flash. 

"Your  wife's?"  she  repeated,  me- 
chanically. 

"Answer!"  he  said,  imperiously. 

"  How  can  I,  when  the  idea  comes  to 
me  for  the  first  time  now?"  she  stam- 
mered. 

Hillyard  drew  a  freer  breath. 

"Perhaps  I'm  hasty.  God  knows 
I'm  a  brute  in  manners.     I  ought  to 
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have  prepared  you  better.  But  I 
couldn't  suppose  you  could  live  in  the 
house  so  long  with  Natalie,  and  not 
know  her  Uttle  ways." 

Sylvia  held  her  head  up.  *'  At  least, 
her  husband  should  not  be  the  one  to 
teach  them  to  me." 

"Oh,  I  know,  I  know!  The  hus- 
band, in  these  cases,  should  do  nothing 
but  eat  his  heart  out  while  trying  to  be 
a  gentleman  according  to  their  code. 
I'm  not  a  gentleman,  perhaps.  Sylvia, 
don't  look  so!  If  Sargent  is  not  here 
for  Natalie,  it  must  be  you.  A  man 
doesn't  look  at  a  girl  like  he  did  at  you, 
just  now,  without  some  reason  for  it. 
Tell  me  he  loves  you,  Sylvia.  Tell  me, 
and  you  may  save " 

"Not  even  you.  Uncle  Will,  shall 
drive  me  to  the  wall  like  this,"  she 
cried.     "  It  is  cruel,  cruel " 

"  Oh,  these  women — as  obstinate  as 
they  are  treacherous!"  the  man  said, 
with  growing  wrath.  "Curse  him!  I 
believe  the  cad's  been  playing  a  double 
game,  and  is  even  a  lower  blackguard 
than  I  thought." 

The  blood  ran  up  into  Sylvia's 
cheeks;  fire  flashed  from  her  eyes. 

"Don't  dare!  don't  dater'  she  ex- 
claimed. "  If  you  were  ten  times  what 
you  are  to  me,  I'd  throw  those  base 
words  back  into  your  face!" 

"Clive  Ridgeway  over  again,"  said 
he,  in  a  bewildered  tone.  "  Sylvia,  he 
fought  me  once,  and  justly.  I  haven't 
forgotten  that  licking.  I>ear  old  Clive  ! 
Child,  you're  a  perfect  spitfire,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  told  the  truth." 

"I  mean  to  be  a  spitfire  whenever 
you're  so  wickedly  imjust." 

"Maybe  I  am — maybe  I  am,"  Hill- 
yard  went  on,  sinking  upon  a  stone, 
and  passing  his  hand  over  his  brow. 
"But  wait  till  you  know  the  provo- 
cation. Sylvia,  you  haven't  lived  with 
us  six  months,  not  to  see  that  my 
home's  a  wreck  from  the  woman  I've 
put  into  it." 

"Please,  please.  Uncle  Will " 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to  be  brief.  In  this 
age,  nobody  listens  to  explanations. 
I'll  get  it  all  into  as  few  words  as  need 
be.  I've  borne  what  she's  put  upon 
me.     I  see  myself  as  she  thinks  me." 


"Uncle  Will '* 

"There,  I'm  coming  to  the  point. 
Over  a  week  ago,  I  told  her  that  I  would 
be  detained  in  town  a  fortnight.  But  I 
came  back  at  once,  and  have  been 
stopping  in  the  neighborhood.  Sylvia, 
don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I  tell  you, 
I/jodtoknowl" 

"Oh,  uncle,  must  I  hear?"  she  cried, 
shrinking  and  growing  pale. 

"I'm  afraid  you  must,"  Hilly ard  an- 
swered, with,  however,  a  visible  effort 
at  self-control.  "And  I  should  also 
tell  you  that  I  have  given  her  every 
chance — ^that  I  warned  her  to  take  care 
how  she  dragjg;ed  my  honor  in  the  mire." 

"Uncle  Will,"  the  girl  said,  shaking, 
for  a  look  had  come  into  his  eyes  that 
frightened  her,  "won't  you  do  me  a 
little  favor?  Come  with  me  to  look  up 
your  sister,  who  has  come  to  visit  you. 
Aunt  Loo  will  be  so  glad!  She  loves 
you;  she  will  know  what  to  do." 

"  All  in  good  time,  my  dear.  I'll  see 
Lucretia  later.  Just  now,  I've  got  to 
get  you  to  read  this."  And,  taking  a 
crumpled  paper  from  his  pocket,  he 
placedit  in  her  trembling  hand.  "  Read, 
will  you  ?     Let  me  hear  how  it  sounds.  '  ' 

"  It  is  Natalie's  handwriting,"  whis- 
pered Sylvia. 

"  Of  course  it  is.  And,  what  is  more, 
it  was  taken  from  Sargent's  coat- 
pocket,"  he  said,  smiling  in  ghastly 
fashion. 

Sylvia  started,  electrically.  "And 
you  ask  me  to  read  it?"  she  cried, 
scornfully.  "Oh,  never,  uncle,  in  the 
world!" 

She  thrust  the  paper  into  his  hand, 
and  started  to  leave  him. 

"Not  so  fast,  young  lady!"  cried 
Hillyard,  grasping  her  arm.  "What! 
not  even  curious,  when  it's  addressed 
to  the  fellow  who,  a  moment  since, 
played  the  gallant  to  you?  As  you 
like  !  A  husband,  in  my  circumstances, 
can't  afford  to  be  so  choice.  I'll  read 
it  to  you." 

Sylvia  struggled. 

"No,  no!  I  refuse  to  hear!  It  is 
probably  just  some  trifle  about  otir 
picnic." 

Hillyard  snarled,  savagely. 

*  *  You  think  so  ?     Listen  ! 
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"  •  Be  in  the  Hunter's  Glen  after  the 
others  have  scattered  for  the  afternoon.  I 
must  see  yoti.  You  cannot  refuse  me.  In 
memoriam.     Always, 

"  •  Natalie.' 

*'  Call  that^  picnic,  eh?" 

While  he  was  gloating  over  the  paper 
from  which  he  read  aloud,  he  did  not 
observe  that  Sylvia  had  turned  her 
back  to  him,  and  was  stopping  her  ears 
with  two  determined  hands. 

**No  use,  uncle,"  she  called  out,  de- 
fiantly; *'I  haven't  heard  a  single,  soli- 
tary word." 

Hilly ard  seized  her  arms  roughly, 
and  pulled  them  down,  whirling  her 
about,  as  if  to  strike  her.  Sylvia  did 
not  flinch  as  she  faced  him;  but,  when 
his  hand  dropped  without  touching 
her,  she  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

"There — there,  child!  Don't  mind 
me,"  said  he,  returning  to  his  senses, 
and  trying  to  make  amends.  **rm 
not  patient,  at  any  time,  and  Tve  had 
a  lot  of  things  to  make  me  distrustful 
of  even  my  best  friend.  I — I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  about.  Don't  you 
fear  me!  It  wasn't  you  who  put  me 
beyond  myself!  If  I  came  here  to 
harm  any  one,  it  was  certainly  not  you 
— Sylvia — poor  little  Sylvia!" 

"Uncle,  if  you  love  me,  come  away; 
not  back  to  the  house,  though,  for  we 
shall  certainly  meet  the  rest  of  them 
coming  out." 

"Asses  and  fools,  all  of  'em!  my 
wife's  friends!"  he  grumbled. 

"Come,  please,  before  they  get  here. 
Think  of  the  scandal  of  an  outburst 
before  those  gossiping  people,  who, 
whatever  your  grievance,  will  spread  it 
far  and  wide." 

" Let  them!  The  world  is  boimd  to 
know." 

"Before  your  own  son! — your  serv- 
ants! No,  no,  uncle;  you're  not  your- 
self, or  you'd  not  dream  of  doing  it!" 

Her  tender  fervor  overcame  him. 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  the 
path  ;  then  he  suddenly  stood  still,  and 
handled  a  blackthorn  stick  with  omi- 
nous zeal  and  relish. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  cun- 
ning look.  "Sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
but  you're  a  woman.  You  fancy  Sar- 
gent, and  I'm  afraid  it's  a  put-up  job. 


Sargent's  been  playing  a  dangerous 
game,  and  I'm  going  to  stop  it.  I'll 
settle  with  Natalie,  afterward.  Take 
my  advice,  run  back  to  the  house,  play 
the  piano,  dress  your  dolls — do  any- 
thing; only — damn  it,  don't  you  inter- 
fere with  me!" 

Sylvia  clasped  her  hands,  desper- 
ately. A  moment,  and  it  might  be  too 
late  to  ward  off  the  catastrophe.  Then, 
luck  came  to  her  aid,  in  the  merry, 
boyish  voice  of  Bobby,  hailing  her 
from  beneath  the  cliff. 

"Hullo,  Syl-v-i-a-a!" 

Sylvia  ran  joyfully  to  the  ledge,  and 
looked  over. 

"  Hullo,  Bobby  I    What's  up?" 

"Biggest  sort  of  business!  I've 
killed  a  beauty!  Tips  the  scale  at 
thirty-one.  We're  bringing  mine  and 
Sargent's  up  to  show  you!" 

"That's  right!     Hurry!" 

With  his  boy's  voice  sounding  in  his 
ear,  Hillyard  pulled  himself  together 
to  face  the  consequences  to  Bobby  of 
his  proposed  assertion  of  his  rights  as  a 
husband.  There  was  no  need  to  make 
a  by-word  and  a  laughing-stock  of  his 
only  son. 

Hillyard  stood,  for  a  moment,  uncer- 
tain; then,  before  Sylvia  could  rejoin 
him,  he  hastened  away  in  the  direction 
taken  by  Miss  Lucretia. 

"Victory! — but  at  what  a  cost!" 
said  poor  Sylvia,  for  the  first  time  al- 
lowing her  personal  interest  in  the  af- 
fair to  come  uppermost. 

A  triumphant  procession  now  wound 
up  the  hill-path.  It  consisted  of  the 
gillies,  bearing  two  monster  salmon; 
was  headed  by  Bobby  and  Sargent, 
wearing  wreaths  of  heather  around 
their  caps,  and  brought  up  by  Vail, 
undecorated,  but  philosophically  se- 
rene. Simultaneously,  from  the  castle 
side  arrived  two  smug  footmen,  in  liv- 
ery, carrying  between  them  a  hamper, 
and  likewise  two  large  and  well-filled 
baskets.  In  a  short  time,  the  glen 
echoed  with  the  sound  of  cheery  voices, 
Bobby's  taking  the  lead  in  his  joy  of 
rehabilitation  as  a  fisherman.  When 
Sylvia  had  admired  and  praised  his 
prize  to  his  heart's  content,  and  Bobby 
had  fallen  back  upon  Sargent  as   an 
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auditor.  Vail  took  the  opportunity  to 
free  himself  to  Sylvia  of  certain  things 
evidently  weighing  on  his  mind. 

He  was  a  frank-faced  man  of  two- 
and-thirty,  steadfast  of  gaze,  and  in- 
spiring confidence  at  sight,  his  manner 
quaintly  suggestive  of  conviction  that 
the  world  sought  him  for  what  he  did 
for  it,  rather  than  for  what  he  was. 

**  Sylvia,  somethingis  troubling  you/' 
he  said,  in  the  girl's  ear;  "something 
serious!" 

"Nothing  you  can  help,  Kit,"  she 
answered,  trying  to  smile,  as  usual. 

"Sure?" 

"Quite  sure." 

"Hullo,  Vail!"  interrupted  Bobby, 
who  had  got  hold  of  a  footman,  and 
was  directing  the  opening  of  a  long- 
necked  bottle.  "Come,  join  us  in  a 
hock-and-soda.  " 

"And  while  you  do.  111  pick  a  few 
flowers  for  the  table,"  said  Sylvia, 
going  away  into  the  wood,  relieved  to 
be  alone. 

Vail  drew  a  long  breath.  Then, 
affecting  to  be  absorbed  in  matters 
in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  he  sang 
out  to  Bobby,  mischievously: 

"Hullo,  boy!  Better  get  under 
shelter.  She's  coming,  with  her 
mama!" 

Bobby,  having  drained  a  tall  glass 
of  mild,  amber  liquid,  felt  emboldened 
to  turn  on  his  tormentor  with  hauteur. 

"  Kindly  remember,  Vail,  that  those 
ladies  are  my  guests!"  Then,  with  a 
sudden  crash  of  dignity,  he  took  to 
his  heels  to  meet  the  new  arrivals, 
still  at  some  distance  from  the  scene. 

"The  Baby  Snatcher?"  queried  Sar- 
gent, lazily. 

"At  her  same  old  gamel"  answered 
Vail,  groaning.  "But  hang  me  if  I 
thought  she'd  succeed  with  our  level- 
headed boy!" 

"He'll  survive  her.     Many  have." 

"I  don't  know.  The  situation  has 
its  terrors,  now  that  Mrs.  Fortescue 
has  joined  in  hot  pursuit.  'Member 
the  newspaper  head-line,  *How  Shall 
We  Capture  De  Wet?'  and  the  an- 
swer in  our  club,  *  Send  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue'?" 

" InstiflEerable   woman!     But,    Vail, 


I'm  not  in  the  humor  to  talk  of  the 
Fortescues.  I'm  more  than  bothered 
about  my  own  affairs." 

"  I  told  you,  when  you  came  here — " 
began  Vail,  but  was  cut  short  by  the 
other,  promptly. 

"Bah!     That's  not  what  I  mean." 

"Indeed?     I  thought " 

"You  thought  wrong.  You  al- 
ways made  more  of  it  than  it  deserved. 
I  swear  to  you,  Vail,  it  was  only  a 
silly,  sham  affair;  a  sickly,  senti- 
mental alliance  of  affinities,  she  calls 
it — some  stuff  she's  learned  from  that 
creature,  Godfrey.  Gad!  what  fools 
we  mortals  be  when  we're  too  lazy  to 
remonstrate  against  woman's  whims! 
Certainly,  since  I  have  been  in  Ire- 
land  " 

Vail  interrupted  him  in  a  con- 
strained tone. 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  But  the 
point  is,  Mrs.  Hillyard  doesn't." 

"She  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Kit,  I  want  you  to  believe  that  I 
haven't  forgotten  what  you  told  me 
in  the  smoking-room  at  Chelford,  two 
months  ago." 

"That  I  meant  to  try  to  win 
Sylvia." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  I  can't." 

"Are  you  certain?" 

"My  dear  chap,  you,  of  all  men, 
who  have  known  me  all  my  life, 
don't  need  to  be  informed  that 
Nature  has  handicapped  me  with  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  the  other  sex. 
Women  respect  me — deadly  word! — 
borrow  money  from  me,  allow  me  to 
slave  for  them,  but  love  me — never! 
Better  far  were  I  one  of  those  reckless 
daredevils  who  rack  the  feminine  soul 
with  dear  uncertainties.  As  a  friend, 
a  legal  adviser,  a  best  man,  a  partner 
at  cards,  and  an  adjuster,  I  have  had 
my  innings.  Recently,  I  was  even 
asked  to  stand  godfather  to  a  little, 
wailing  unregenerate  in  lace.  But, 
there  my  successes  end.  Needless  to 
say,  my  charming  young  cousin  is  no 
exception  to  her  sisterhood." 

"Then  you  vacate  the  field?"  said 
Sargent,  trying  to  chime  in  with  his 
humor. 
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"Naturally.  But  I  may  as  well 
tell  you,  Hugh,  that  as  long  as  you 
stay  in  this  house,  I  don't  give  it  up 
to  you." 

**  Hang  your  insinuations!" 

"  Besides,  to  speak  frankly,  the 
difference  in  position  between  Sylvia 
Ridgeway,  fortuneless  spinster,  and 
Christopher  Vail,  working  barrister, 
is  not  nearly  so  conspicuous  as  it 
would  be  between  her  and  a  run-after 
man  like  you.  I  can't  seem  to  see 
the  possibility  of  your  being  in 
earnest  in  wanting  her;  and,  let  me 
say  here,  that  anything  short  of  dead 
earnest— -ii^orf  earnest^  mind  you — 
won't  do  from  you  to  Sylvia,  while  I 
am  above  ground." 

*'  Do  you  mean  that  for  a  threat?" 
Sargent  said,  hotly. 

*'  No,'*  answered  Vail,  in  the  same 
cool,  half-whimsical  manner.  "But  I 
think  I  see  you  tottering  over  an 
abyss  you  are  not  prepared  to  fall 
into." 

"I  declare  again  that  you  are 
wrong.  Of  the  feeble  flame  that 
once  burnt  between  me  and  a  name- 
less lady,  nothing  is  left  but  ashes." 

"On  your  side — but  on  hers?" 

"Oh,  confound  you.  Kit!" 

"It's  the  forgotten  spark  in  the 
forsaken  bonfire  that  generally  does 
all  the  mischief." 

Sargent  felt  that  he  could  no 
longer  bear  that  quiet,  insistent  voice. 

"Don't  be  Delphic,"  he  said,  rising. 
"  If  it's  any  good  to  you  to  know  it,  I 
have  already  informed  our  hostess 
that  I  am  leaving  her  hospitable  roof 
to-night." 

Vail,  too,  arose.  "That  is  the  best 
news  I  have  had.  Hullo,  here  they 
all  come.  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee.  Samson!" 


II 


Thereupon,  the  sweet  seclusion  of 
this  pet  nook  of  the  sylvan  deities 
was  profaned  by  the  invasion  of 
a  rustling,  chattering,  brilliant  little 
band  of  worldlings,  constitutionally 
intent  upon  getting  amusement  from 
the  passing  hour. 


Of  these,  Natalie  Hillyard  was 
easily  the  high  priestess.  Her  type 
was  distinguished,  her  beauty  and: 
good  form  were  indisputable.  Her 
presence  exhaled  captivation.  Wher- 
ever she  moved,  the  gaze  of  the  looker- 
on  must  follow.  Beside  her,  the  high- 
colored  and  modish  Mrs.  Fortescue 
appeared  coarse  in  the  execution. 
But  her  eye  was  restless,  her  mouth 
unsatisfied,  and  the  trained  sweetness 
of  her  voice  could  too  readily  lapse 
into  fretful  chiding. 

The  three  men  in  attendance  upon 
the  two  ladies — O'Rourke,  de  Lorme 
and  Godfrey — seemed  content  to  act 
as  foils  to  their  elaborated  art. 

Natalie,  little  accustomed  to  con- 
trol her  impulses,  went  at  once  to  Sar- 
gent, pointedly  ignoring  Vail. 

"We  are  late,  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
letting  her  eyes  sweep  over  him,  and 
softening  her  tones. 

"Are  you?  I  don't  know,"  an- 
swered Sargent,  in  an  even  voice, 
audible  to  the  others. 

"  How  could  Sir  Hugh  be  expected 
to  take  account  of  mere  time,  when 
he's  the  hero  of  the  day?"  said  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  suavely.  "That  was  what 
kept  us — meeting  your  salmon  on  the 
way,  and  stopping  to  pay  it  homage!" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Hugh, 
"I  have  taken  very  close  account  of 
the  time  since  breakfast.  I  am  rav- 
enous for  my  luncheon." 

"Let  us  sit  down  at  once,  then," 
said  Mrs.  Hillyard,  sharply.  "Where 
is  Sylvia?  Mr.  Vail,  I  trusted  her  to 
you." 

"I  will  answer  for  her  prompt  re- 
turn with  some  wild  flowers  to  deck 
your  feast." 

"  Maudie,  too,  is  missing.  So  tire- 
some of  people — dropping  out .  Captain 
O'Rourke,  what  became  of  Robert?" 

"Godfrey,  where 's  Robert?"  asked 
O'Rourke.  slyly,  of  the  poet,  who  was 
making  eyes  at  the  dainties  awaiting 
them. 

"  What  ?  I  know  not,"  answered  the 
gifted  one,  dreamily.  "  I  see  only  the 
witcheries  of  this  wondrotis  forest,  in 
which  I  wander  like  a  new-bom 
child." 
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"Let  him  alone,"  remarked  Vail; 
"he'll  have  cut  his  teeth  by  the  time 
we  come  to  eating." 

"  Robert  should  be  here,"  said  Nata- 
lie, complainingly. 

*'Ma  foi,  madame  y  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,"  said  de  Lorme,  upon  whom 
her  generally  rebuking  eye  rested,  "I 
would  not  wait  on  the  missing  ones. 
From  what  I  observed,  Mr.  Bobbee  and 
Mademoiselle  Maudie  will  be  for  some 
httle  time  engaged  in  the  agreeable 
business  of  losing  themselves  like — 
what  you  call  it? — *Ze  Babies  in  ze 
Woods.'" 

"  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  Robert's 
father,"  observed  Mrs.  Hilly ard,  whose 
frowns  did  not  lessen  as  Sargent  kept 
away  from  her. 

"And  I  shall  scold  my  little  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Fortescue,  smoothly.  "Please, 
Captain  O'Rourke,  oblige  me  by  going 
to  look  for  those  heedless  children, 
and  say  we  expect  them  here  imme- 
diately. That  way,  wasn't  it,  where 
we  left  them,  baron?"  And  she 
pointed,  airily,  in  a  totally  opposite 
direction. 

'* Parfaitement,  madame,**  de  Lorme 
said,  acquiescing;  then  added,  in  her 
ear,  "but  you  are  a  genius " 

"I'll  go,  ma'am!"  exclaimed  the 
courteous  captain,  "and,  bedad,  if 
it's  humanly  possible,  I'll  fetch  the 
dear  wanderers  home." 

Natalie  again  approached  Sargent. 

"Sir  Hugh,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you." 

Sargent  passed  her,  and  went  a  few 
steps  after  O'Rourke. 

"  Hurry,  captain,  or  the  robins  may 
have  covered  'em  from  sight." 

"Are  you  determined  to  evade 
me?"  asked  Natalie,  when  Hugh's 
laughing  face  turned  back  upon  their 
group. 

"Won't  there  be  time  enough  for 
that  sort  of  thing  by-and-bye?"  an- 
swered Sargent,  wearily. 

"Hugh,  have  you  told  Mrs.  Hill- 
yard  about  your  exciting  struggle  with 
Leviathan?"  said  Vail,  deftly  inter- 
posing for  Hugh's  reUef. 

"Nothing  bores  me  like  big  fish — 
excepting  oflftcious  people,"  said  Nata- 


lie, turning  upon  her  heel,  and  joining 
Mrs.  Fortescue. 

"Such  a  charming  idea  this  of 
yours,  Natalie,  bringing  us  out  to  meet 
the  fishermen,"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue. 
"I  do  so  love  nature,  once  in  a  good 
while.  There  should  be  a  perfect 
view  from  the  top  of  that  highest  rock 
yonder,  if  one  could  only  get  up  there. 
Nothing  like  rocks  and  views  for 
sharpening  one's  appetite.  Come, 
baron,  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Godfrey  ;  you  shall 
all  three  escort  me  to  that  rock!" 

"It  is  so  beautiful  here,  I  am  loath 
to  leave  it,"  said  Godfrey,  starting 
from  a  reverie. 

"Especially  the  food,"  said  Vail. 

"A  little  wind  is  blowing,"  went  on 
the  poet,  now  fully  wound  up  to  sus- 
tain his  reputation.  "  Do  you  feel  the 
little  wind  ?  The  flower-bells  are  trem- 
bling on  their  stems.  I  do  not  know 
whether — I  do  not  know  whether — to 
laugh  or  to  cry  for  joy!" 

"Well,  I  can't  wait  till  you  make 
your  mind  up,"  observed  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue, cruelly.  "Come,  baron;  come, 
Mr.  Vail!" 

To  her  surprise,  it  was  Sargent  who 
was  offering  her  his  hand. 

"Allow  me  to  pilot  you,  Mrs.  For- 
tescue." 

She  looked  at  him,  blankly,  then  at 
Vail  and  the  baron  preceding  them, 
and  gave  a  half-glance  back  at  Natalie 
and  the  beatific  Godfrey. 

"You  really  mean  it?  you,  who 
are  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  play 
squire  of  dames?" 

"Let  me  reform,  now,"  said  Sar- 
gent. 

"Bless  me,  how  civility  becomes 
you!"  answered  Fair-and-Forty,  with 
a  laugh.     "Very  well,  then;  come  on." 

They  had  made  but  a  few  steps, 
leaving  Natalie  looking  unutterable 
things  at  Godfrey — whom  she  alter- 
nately exalted  as  an  apostle  of  cer- 
tain creeds  that  she  professed,  and 
snubbed  for  an  egregious  bore — when 
Mrs.  Fortescue  discovered  a  sad  loss. 

"My  pet  handkerchief!"  she  ex- 
claimed, feeling  in  her  waist-band. 
"I  remember  having  it  a  moment 
before  we  entered  the  glen." 
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"Shall  I  go  back?"  asked  Sargent, 
conventionally. 

**If  it  isn't  too  much  trouble." 

*'Oh,  no  trouble,"  he  said,  depart- 
ing down  the  castle  path. 

"Mr.  Godfrey!"  called  Mrs.  For- 
tescue,  emphatically. 

**Did  you  speak,  Mrs.  Portescue?" 
said  the  apostle,  arousing.  **I  heard 
nothing;  I  saw  nothing,  but  this 
little,  precious  flower." 

"Put  the  little,  precious  flower  in 
your  button-hole,  and  give  me  a 
hand  up  this  rock." 

Godfrey,  obeying  supinely,  they 
joined  Vail  and  de  Lorme  on  the 
ascent  of  the  rocks. 

"Admirable!  A  tour  de  force!**  said 
de  Lorme,  in  Fair-and-Forty's  ear. 

"One  must  sacrifice  one's  self  for 
one's  friends,"  she  murmured,  aware, 
also,  that  she  was  sacrificing  a  brand- 
new  pair  of  patent-leather  shoes  with 
wonderful  high  heels  and  "  Old  Strasse  " 
buckles. 

"Mrs.  Hilly ard  will  thus  the  longer 
forget  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bobbee?" 
suggested  the  baron. 

"Precisely,"  answered  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue. 

Natalie  smiled  subtly  on  Sargent, 
returning  without  the  handkerchief. 

"Well  played,  Hugh,  well  played!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"Did  you  really  suppose — ?"  he 
began. 

"Oh,  let  me  suppose  an3rthing  that 
comforts  me,"  she  interrupted.  "It 
wouldn't  be  the  first  time  you've 
thrown  people  off  our  tracks.  You're 
not  the  only  one  who  has  to  act  a  part." 

"I  am  acting  no  part.  I  fully  in- 
tended not  to  remain  here  alone  with 
you,  and  I  regret  that  I  have  to  do  so." 

"There  is  no  risk,  as  long  as  that 
impossible  husband  of  mine  is  con- 
siderate enough  to  keep  himself  in 
town — but  there's  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Hugh,  why  had  I  no  answer  to  my 
note?" 

"Your  note?  Oh,  yes,  certainly, 
your  note!"  said  Sargent,  in  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  lame  manner. 

"Surely  you  read  it?" 


"Of  course  I  did,  but " 

"Perhaps  you  will  give  it  back  to 
me?" 

"With  pleasure,"  he  answered,  feel- 
ing in  his  breast-pocket.  "I'm  sorry; 
I  must  have  left  it  in  my  evening 
coat." 

"No  matter,"  she  said,  angelically 
reproachful.  "I  fancy  you  did  not 
notice  the  words,  *In  ntetnoriamT' 

"Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Hillyard,  need 
we  do  this  sort  of  thing  in  cold  blood 
here?" 

"  Hugh!  Your  words  pierce  me  like 
a  knife!  But  I  can  and  will  bear 
all.  It  is  my  lot  to  suffer!"  she  ex- 
claimed, tragically.  "  But,  before  you 
go  from  me  to-night,  I  must  have  a 
final  talk — I  demand  it — I  entreat!" 

"Please,"  said  Sargent,  looking 
around  him,  nervously,  ''please  stand 
a  little  farther  off." 

"Yes?  is  it  yes?"  she  persisted. 

"If  you  must  have  it  so,"  he  an- 
swered, driven  to  bay. 

"Very  impassioned,  really!"  Nata- 
lie said,  with  a  nervous  laugh.  "  But 
I  submit.  Directly  we  separate  after 
luncheon,  do  you  go  to  the  Round 
Tower  on  the  hill,  and  I  will  follow. 
Then,  as  that  is  rather  a  damp  and 
batty  place,  we  can  casually  saunter 
back  here  where  we  are  almost  sure 
to  be  tmdisturbed." 

"Upon  one  condition." 

"And  that?"  she  asked,  shrugging. 

"Is  that  until  we  return  here,  you 
will  treat  me  in  all  respects  like  an 
ordinary  acquaintance." 

"Oh,  certainly.  Sir  Hugh!"  she 
said,  the  color  coming  into  her  face, 
and  her  eye  flashing.  "  I  shall  begin 
by  apologizing  for  having  inflicted 
upon  you,  for  so  many  days  in  suc- 
cession, the  bore  of  Sylvia  Ridgeway's 
company.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  I  am  most  anxious  to  have 
this  affair  between  Vail  and  herself 
brought  to  a  finish." 

"Is  there  an  affair?"  he  asked,  in- 
differently. 

"I  wish  Vail  would  once  and  for 
all  drop  the  handkerchief,  and  let  us 
have  the  fim  of  seeing  her  run  as  my 
caniche  does,  to  pick  it  up." 
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Sargent  restrained  himself  with 
difficulty.  **  Isn't  that  an  unusually 
amiable  wish  for  a  guardian's  wife?" 

"Don't  call  me  such  horrid  names! 
It's  enough  that  I  should  have  had 
this  awkward  creature  thrust  on  my 
hands,  and  kept  there — a  spoil-sport, 
no  doubt  a  spy,  who  reports  me  to 
*  Uncle  Will.'  Admit,  Hugh,  that  the 
situation  is  one  that  calls  for  all  my 
patience.  Concede  that  I  am  quite 
justified  in  welcoming  any  circtim- 
stances  that  will  rid  me  of  her  pres- 
ence in  my  house." 

"Any  circumstances?"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her,  closely. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  she 
asked,  and  again  the  angry  flush 
burnt  her  deUcate  face. 

Sargent  was  saved  the  trouble  of 
answering,  by  the  return  of  the  ex- 
ploring party;  Mrs.  Fortescue,  as- 
sisted by  Vail,  limping  in,  followed 
by  the  other  two  men,  all  looking 
mildly  bored,  as  people  do  who  are 
called  on  to  survey  the  works  of  nature 
when  disabled  by  lack  of  sustenance. 

"Only  think!"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue; 
"one  of  my  Louis-XV.  heels  got 
wrenched  oflE  on  those  horrid  rocks, 
and  the  bill  just  came  in,  in  this  morn- 
ing's post." 

"But  the  view  was  magnificent!" 
smd  Vail. 

"Was  it?  I  never  looked,"  an- 
swered Fair-and- Forty ,  with  sang-froid. 

"Sorry  I  failed  to  find  your  hand- 
kerchief, Mrs.  Fortescue,"  said  Sargent. 

"Strangely  enough,  I  had  it  in  my 
blouse,"  she  replied,  giving  him  the 
faintest  glance  of  meaning  as  she  passed 
over  to  Natahe,  and,  sHpping  her  arm 
in  hers,  said,  in  a  loud  whisper:  "My 
dear,  I  hope  you're  grateful.  The  least 
you  can  do  is  to  pay  that  shoemaker." 

"Come,  every  one,"  said  Natalie, 
crossly.  "Sir  Hugh  says  he  is  dying 
for  his  limcheon." 

"  So  say  we  all  of  us,"  observed  Vail, 
joining  in  a  rapidly  formed  procession 
to  the  plateau  that  served  as  table, 
"excepting  Godfrey,  who  never  eats." 

"Then  it  must  be  said,  he  acts  very 
strangely  with  his  knife  and  fork,"  said 
Sargent. 
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"The  body — ^the  earth-fed  body — 
must  submit  to  nutriment,"  remarked 
Godfrey,  nearly  f alUng  over  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue in  his  zeal  to  be  seated;  "  while  the 
soul — the  spuming  sotd — takes  wings 
to  the  empyrean." 

"Beautiful!  almost  pure  Maeter- 
linck," said  Vail,  applauding  with  two 
fingers. 

"Baron,  we'll  take  this  end,"  said 
NataUe,  placing  herself  where  her  flow- 
erlike head  leaned  against  the  bole  of 
a  great  tree,  and  trying  to  sign  to  Sar- 
gent to  sit  on  the  other  side  of  her. 
But  he  lingered  afar  from  the  banquet, 
looking  back  into  the  wood. 

"Who  is  it  coming?"  asked  Natalie, 
impatiently. 

A  look  of  contempt  came  upon  her 
face  as  Sylvia,  again  serene  of  coimte- 
nance,  bearing  a  great  sheaf  of  wild 
flowers,  was  joined  by  Sargent  and  wel- 
comed by  Vail,  who  arose  to  meet  and 
place  her. 

"Ridiculous!  All  this  fuss  about  a 
mere  Sylvia  Ridgeway!"  said  Mrs. 
Fortescue.  "But,  my  dear,  I've  news 
for  you.  It  seems  that  this  week, 
when  you  thought  she  was  off  with 
Vail,  it's  Sir  Hugh  with  whom  she  has 
been  thick  as  thieves — wading,  fishing, 
talking,  in  the  boat,  on  the  shore — while 
poor  Vail  had  to  take  up  with  Bobby. 
Clever  girl,  that!     Deep,  very  deep!" 

"Absurd!"  said  Natalie,  curUng  her 
Cupid's  bow  of  an  upper  lip. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue. 
"  I  always  mistrust  a  girl  who  parts  her 
hair  in  the  middle." 

Sylvia,  leaving  her  two  knights, 
came  toward  NataUe,  offering  her  flow- 
ers. 

"Have  these?  I'm  sorry  I'm  late, 
but  this  is  my  excuse." 

"Sit  down,  please,"  said  Natalie, 
cuttingly,  "and  try  not  to  make  your- 
self any  more  conspicuous  than  you 
can  help." 

Sylvia's  head  becamfe  a  little  more 
erect;  her  eyes  surveyed  Natalie  in  full, 
but  she  did  not  speak  in  return.  She 
walked  deliberately  over  to  the  place 
Sargent  and  Vail  were  keeping  for  her 
between  them,  and,  seating  herself, 
talked  to  both  men  with  animation. 
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*'My  word!  but  the  young  person  is 
getting  on,"  whispered  Mrs.  Fortescue 
to  Natalie.  **One  must  own  she's  im- 
proved by  color." 

"We  are  just  remarking,  Sylvia,  how 
wretchedly  you  are  sxmbumed,"  said 
Mrs.  Hillyard. 

*  '  A  slander  !  '  *  exclaimed  Sargent .  *  *  I 
put  it  to  the  men.  Has  Miss  Ridge- 
way's  complexion  ever  looked  finer, 
more  brilliant?  All  who  agree  with 
me  will  please  say  *  aye.'  " 

Vail,  the  baron  and  Godfrey  all 
waved  their  napkins  gallantly,  crying, 
**Aye!  aye!  aye!" 

"Please  spare  my  blushes,"  said 
Sylvia,  nodding  her  thanks  very  pret- 
tily. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  said  Fair- 
and- Forty,  to  Mrs.  Hillyard.  "  If  my 
Maudie  had  such  forward  ways,  I'd  put 
her  back  in  the  nursery." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Godfrey!"  Sylvia  hurried 
on  to  say,  to  cover  her  embarrassment 
at  the  women's  spiteful  whispering;  "I 
owe  you  an  apology  for  breaking  my 
engagement  to  take  you  to  see  the  gilli- 
flowers  in  the  keeper's  garden." 

"I  thought  Godfrey  made  it  a  point 
never  to  do  anything  between  meals," 
said  Vail,  innocently.  "Don't  mind 
those  gossips,"  he  added,  in  Sylvia's 
ear.  "  We're  here  to  see  that  you  have 
fair  play." 

"Another  time  it  might  be  easier, 
but  to-day — "  said  Sylvia,  showing  the 
strain  she  was  under. 

"You  aren't  a  bit  yourself.  What 
has  happened?     Surely  I  can  help." 

"Presently — when  we  are  alone.  If 
this  luncheon  were  only  over!" 

"When  is  your  new  volume  to  be 
published,  Mr.  Godfrey?"  asked  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  of  the  poet. 

"  Madame,  I  do  not  publish,"  said 
Godfrey,  between  two  mouthfuls  of 
galantine.  **My  words — my  printed 
words — go  forth  like  seedlings  from  the 
bosom  of  the*  flower  to  those  who 
will  comprehend  me."  And  he  helped 
himself  largely  to  aspic. 

"Editions  strictly  limited,"  com- 
mented Vail. 

"Yotir  things  are  rather  exasperat- 
ing, Mr.  Godfrey,"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue. 


"Just  as  one  thinks  one  is  coming  to 
something  improper,  one  can't  under- 
stand a  word.  Here's  the  captain,  but 
where  are  our  naughty  children?" 

O'Rourke,  breathless  and  heated, 
came  into  the  glen  in  quite  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  he 
had  set  forth  upon  his  quest. 

"  Faith,  I've  rescued  the  innocents!" 
he  said,  reporting  to  Mrs.  Fortescue. 
"Foxmd  'em  safe  and  sound,  ma'am, 
but  not  where  ye  sent  me  lookin'." 

"How  kind  you  are,  you  dear  man! 
Do  sit  down  and  eat  a  tremendous 
luncheon,"  said  the  lady,  whose  pur- 
pose had  been  secured. 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  quarter  in 
which  now  slowly  appeared  the  fig- 
ure of  Bobby,  escorting  a  damsel  too 
visibly  his  senior,  and  pathetically  anx- 
ious to  let  herself  down  to  his  youthful 
level. 

"Robert,"  said  Mrs.  Hillyard,  with 
distinct  displeasure  in  her  tones, 
"what  have  you  been  about?  You 
might  have  remembered  that  in  your 
father's  absence  you  are  host." 

Bobby,  looking  cheerful  always, 
seized  a  large  dish,  and  carried  it 
around  the  circle,  requesting  every- 
body to  partake  of  his  own  prime 
favorite,  a  pigeon  pasty.  To  the 
other  delinquent,  Mrs.  Fortescue  ad- 
dressed herself,  coldly: 

"Maudie!" 

"Yes,  mama,"  said  the  excellent 
Maudie. 

"  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to 
you  when  we  get  back." 

Maudie,  who  well  knew  that  this 
"  something  "  would  prove  a  rigorous 
inquiry  into  just  how  far  she  had  been 
able  to  entice  her  victim  along  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  leading  to  a 
proposal,  contented  herself  with  meek- 
ly repeating,  "Yes,  mama."  Then, 
seating  herself  beside  Godfrey,  who 
had  just  begun  upon  a  portion  of 
Bobby's  pie,  she  remained  in  a  pensive 
and  appealing  attitude,  gazing  at  a 
sandwich  on  her  plate. 

"Faith,  I  hope  you  bear  me  no  mal- 
ice. Miss  Fortescue,"  said  the  good- 
natured  O'Rourke,  searching  among 
the  bottles  laid  in  the  moss  beside  her. 
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"Oh,  no!"  she  answered,  loftily. 
**  How  could  mere  vulgar  curiosity 
expect  to  fathom  the  commimion  of 
kindred  spirits?" 

"Bedad,  it*s  not  kindred  spirits  I'm 
after,  now!"  he  said,  beamingly,  pro- 
ceeding to  mix  himself  a  drink.  **A 
wee  drop  with  some  apollinaris,  Miss 
Maudie,  to  prove  there's  no  bad  blood 
betwixt  us?  No?  Then,  I'll  go  bail 
your  mother'll  not  be  so  cruel." 

Mrs.  Fortescue,  proving  less  than 
remonstrant  to  his  proposition,  they 
were  soon  tippling  together  in  amity. 

"Here's  to  the  hair  off  your  head, 
ma'am!"  said  the  captain,  glass  in 
hand. 

"Eh?  what?"  exclaimed  Maudie's 
mama,  clapping  both  hands  to  her 
elaborate  coiffure;  "why,  you  horrid 
man  !"  she  ended,  suddenly.  "Maudie, 
love!" 

"Yes,  mama." 

"Cover  your  foot,  dear  child." 

Maudie  obediently  drew  in  the  foot 
which  Vail  called  her  best  feature — 
but  not  tmtil  every  one  present  had 
had  a  good  chance  to  look  at  it,  and 
Bobby  returned  to  renew  his  devotion 
at  her  side. 

Sylvia,  meanwhile,  had  tried  to  elude 
Vail's  questionings,  but  ended  by  telling 
him  enough  of  the  cause  of  her  alarm 
to  make  him,  too,  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable as  to  the  possible  outcome  of 
Mr.  Hillyard's  return.  They  agreed 
to  take  counsel  upon  the  subject  so 
soon  as  luncheon  shotild  be  at  an  end, 
and  Sylvia,  in  spite  of  herself,  breathed 
free. 

"  Dear  me,  I'm  forgetting  my  sister- 
in-law!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hillyard. 
"  She  shotdd  be  somewhere.  Has  any 
one  chanced  to  see  a  quite  too  terrible 
old  person  from  the  States,  straying 
about  the  woods — a  reformer  who 
writes  pamphlets,  and  lives  on  little 
pills?" 

Bobby  turned  upon  his  stepmother 
with   surprising  dignity. 

"It's  all  right  about  my  aunt,  Nat- 
alie," said  he.  "Sylvia  and  I  have 
looked  out  for  her." 

"Sylvia — always  Sylvia!"  muttered 
NataUe,  sttmg  by  the  boy's  rebiike. 


'  "  Oh,  Bobby,  there  she  comes,  now!" 
cried  Sylvia,  springing  to  the  rencoun- 
ter of  Miss  Lucretia,  who,  wearing  her 
most  uncompromising  aspect,  now 
came  swinging  through  the  wood. 

Bobby  ran  after  Sylvia,  Maudie  tit- 
tered, the  men  looked  on  in  discreet 
silence,  while  Mrs.  Fortescue  breathed 
her  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Natalie. 

"  Is  that  she?     Oh,  you  poor  dear!" 

"Nobody  shall  say  I  have  failed  in 
my  duty  to  my  husband's  nearest  rela- 
tives," said  Mrs.  Hillyard,  quaiUng  in- 
wardly. "Besides,  she's  richer  than 
William,  and  hasn't  made  a  will." 

"Oh,  you  do  have  the  luck!"  Mrs. 
Fortescue  rejoined,  plaintively,  and, 
to  be  frank,  begrudgingly. 

Natalie,  without  moving  from  her 
place,  stretched  out  her  pink-tipped 
hand  to  the  large  lady,  who  had,  by 
now,  come  up  to  them. 

"How  d'ye  do!  Hot,  isn't  it?"  she 
drawled. 

"  Htmiph!"  said  Miss  Lucretia,  turn- 
ing upon  her  the  awful  glare  of  her 
glasses;  "so  you're  William's  wife? 
Humph!" 

"  William  will  be  so  awfully  sorry  he 
wasn't  here  to  meet  you.  When  did 
you  come  over?  Hope  they've  made 
you  comfortable.  If  they  haven't, 
pray  mention  it  to  my  maid." 

And  thus  exhausting  her  resources 
of  hospitality,  Mrs.  Hillyard  opened 
a  large,  white-frilled  parasol,  and,  put- 
ting it  between  her  cheek  and  an  aggres- 
sive sunbeam,  fell  back  into  conversa- 
tion with  de  Lorme. 

"Now,  atmty,  what'U  you  take?" 
said  Bobby,  seating  the  speechless 
spinster  on  a  log,  and  providing  her 
with  a  napkin.  As  each  gentleman  in 
turn  proffered  a  dish  of  some  kind. 
Miss  Lucretia  surveyed  him  narrowly; 
but  her  astonishment  at  the  apparition 
of  the  languorous  Godfrey  was  ex- 
pressed by  an  emphatic  exclamation, 
decidedly  to  the  embarrassment  of 
lookers-on.  With  more  than  her  for- 
mer brusquerie,  she  declined  all  re- 
freshment save  the  solace  of  a  tabloid 
taken  from  a  bag  hanging  at  her 
waist. 

Mrs.  Fortescue,  availing  herself  of 
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the  first  opportunity,  went  over  to  the 
old  lady,  and  observed,  pumngly: 

**  I  see  you  are  surprised  at  Natalie's 
poor  manners.  Don't  mind  her.  If 
you  want  anjrthing  always  come  to 
me. 

** Humph!"  said  Miss  Lucretia. 

**You  can't  think  how  interested  I 
am  in  your  work — your  writings.  We 
must  be  sister  spirits,"  pursued  Fair- 
and-Forty. 

"God  forbid!"  answered  Miss  Lu- 
cretia, heartily. 

*'Herel  I  notice  you  looking  at 
Bobby  and  my  giri.  Poor  children! 
theirs  is  the  most  romantic  of  attach- 
ments. His  father  refuses  him  all  but 
the  bare  necessities  of  his  station. 
Dear  boy  !  So  sad  to  see  him  wasting 
his  young  life  in  a  hopeless  passion, 
when  even  a  modest  income,  assured 
to  them,  and  the  prospect  of  more, 
hereafter,  might  enable  them  to 
marry." 

*' Humph!"  said  Miss  Lucretia. 

**0f  course,  you  won't  say  I  men- 
tioned it  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue, 
discomfited. 

"No,"  answered  Aunty  Loo,  em- 
phatically. "But  I  will  send  you  my 
leaflet  upon  the  growing  prevalence  of 
child-stealing  in  high  society." 

With  a  grunt,  she  arose  and  went 
over  to  the  spring,  whither  Sylvia  had 
gone  to  fetch  her  a  glass  of  water,  and 
where  Sargent  had  followed  Sylvia. 

"Who's  that  one,  child?"  asked  Miss 
Hillyard,  as  Sargent  lifted  his  cap  and 
left  them  together.  "I  like  him,  and 
yet  I  don't  like  to  see  him  with  you." 

"It's  Sir  Hugh  Sargent,  aunty. 
Why  don't  you  like  to  see  him  with 
me?"  asked  Sylvia,  blushing,  despite 
herself. 

"Because  of  the  cat's  eyes  watching 
you!  Sylvia,  this  is  no  place  for 
either  you  or  me.  By  the  way,  I  met 
William  in  the  woods." 

"Did  you?  Oh,  how  glad  I  am! 
You  must  have  cheered  him,  dear 
aunty." 

"I  don't  know.  Of  course,  being 
aware  of  his  peculiarities,  I  treated 
him  with  tact.  In  the  first  place,  I 
told  him  he  had  nobody  but  himself 


to  thank  for  the  mess  he  has  made  of 
his  ridiculous  second  marriage." 

"That  wasn't  all  you  said?" 

"H'm — no.  I  told  him  it  was  no- 
torious the  girl  had  married  him  for 
his  money.  Then  I  added,  inciden- 
tally, that  he  is  as  gray  as  a  badger, 
and  as  yellow  as  a  pumpkin.  When  I 
saw  he  wasn't  taking  my  sisterly  ad- 
monitions in  good  part,  I  reminded 
him  that  he  could  never  keep  his 
temper.  What  should  he  do,  but  bolt 
off  in  the  rudest  way,  and  leave  me 
talking!" 

"Oh,  aunty!"  said  Sylvia,  despair- 
ingly; then,  she  tried  to  check  herself. 
"Poor  Uncle  Will  is  greatly  tried  to- 
day. To-morrow,  things  will  go  bet- 
ter between  you." 

"To-morrow  I'll  be  on  my  way  to 
London,"  said  Miss  Hillyard,  with  a 
snort.     "Saturday,  I  sail." 

"Not  so  soon,  aunty?  Think  of 
Bobby." 

"Don't  speak  of  him.  I've  done 
with  the  boy!  Look  at  him,  gone 
over  body  and  boots  to  that  detest- 
able, old,  painted  sham!  No,  my 
dear,  I'm  rubbed  the  wrong  way;  the 
whole  thing  is  a  disappointment. 
Come  away  with  me  to  America!" 

"Aunty  Loo!"  exclaimed  Sylvia, 
startled  exceedingly. 

"Don't  answer  me  back!  I  can't 
abide  being  answered  back.  Will  you 
come  with  me  or  not?" 

"Dear  atmty,  you  are  so  good,  but 
I  really  can't  say  anything  so  sud- 
denly," answered  the  bewildered  girl. 

"Very  well,  then,  you  know  what 
my  asking  you  means.  You'd  be  my 
child,  and  get  all  I  have  to  leave. 
But  there,  you  won't,  and  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you." 

"No — no,  aunty!  Only  give  me 
time!"  gasped  Sylvia. 

"Till  nine  a.m.  to-morrow,  then," 
said  Miss  Loo,  as  if  ordering  home  a 
parcel. 

"  How  good  you  are  to  want  me!" 

"Rubbish!  Till  nine  a.m.  to-mor- 
row. Now,  child,  I'm  going  in,  and 
try  to  forget  this  menagerie  kept  by 
William's  wife.  Don't  follow  !  I  can't 
abide  being  followed." 
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She  made  a  stride  forward,  then 
turned  back,  with  a  pleading  gaze. 

** Sylvia,  don't  disappoint  me!" 

Directly  afterward,  she  was  march- 
ing away,  ignoring  Bobby,  who  ran 
after  her,  and  refusing  to  notice  Nat- 
alie, now  a  little  scared  at  the  result 
of  her  own  behavior. 

"  I  say,  Sylvia,  this  is  too  bad,  you 
know!"  remarked  Bobby.  *'I  was 
doing  all  I  could." 

**  Don't  mind  her,  dear,"  answered 
Sylvia,  gently. 

**ReaUy,  Miss  Ridgeway,"  observed 
Natalie,  who  had  arisen,  her  example 
followed  by  everybody  but  Gk)dfrey, 
whom  they  left  eating,  **I  owe  you 
thanks  for  your  kind  assistance  in  as- 
suming the  hostess  in  my  place.  An- 
other time,  however,  please  remember 
that  when  I  require  you  to  play  so 
prominent  a  rôle  in  my  household,  I 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  demand- 
ing it.  Until  then,  wouldn't  it 
be  more  becoming  for  you  to  keep 
a  little — a  very  little — in  the  back- 
ground?" 

Sargent,  who  heard  the  beginning  of 
this  amiable  harangue,  had  taken  him- 
self out  of  hearing;  but  Vail  stood  by 
Sylvia,  with  indignant  eyes. 

**I  shall  not  forget,"  said  Sylvia, 
haughtily. 

**See  that  you  do  not!"  answered 
Natalie.  **Now,  as  every  one  has 
finished,  I  think  we  may  leave  this 
place  to  the  servants,  and  scatter, 
each  one  where  he  likes  to  go.  Mr. 
Godfrey,  will  you  come?" 

Godfrey,  rising  reluctantly,  was  car- 
ried off  by  her.  Mrs.  Fortescue,  with 
de  Lorme  and  O'Rourke,  lingered  a 
moment  by  the  spring,  while  the  play- 
ful Maudie,  having  discovered  a  pen- 
dent grape-vine,  insisted  that  Bobby 
should  swing  her;  Vail  kept  by  Sylvia, 
who  was  giving  a  few  directions  to 
the  footman  about  packing  up  the 
remnants  of  the  feast. 

"Brave  Sylvia!"  Vail  said,  in  an  im- 
dertone. 

"You  see,  I'm  without  defense,"  she 
answered,  smiling  rather  forlornly. 

**Not  if  you'll  give  me  the  right  to 
meet  insult  for  you." 


**  No,  Kit,  dear  Kit  !  "  she  said,  grate- 
fully. 

**  Never?" 

**  Never.     You're  not  angry?  " 

**No — only  sorry.  Sylvia,  if  I 
mayn't  make  your  happiness,  it  is 
borne  in  on  me  that  some  day  I  may 
have  a  chance  to  preserve  it.  Count 
on  me  when  that  day  comes." 

"Thank  you.  Kit,"  she  said,  and 
smiled  brightly  in  his  face. 

"Now,  what  can  I  do  to  calm  this 
alarm  you've  worked  up  about  your 
guardian?"  said  Vail,  again  his  cheer- 
ful self. 

"Follow  Sir  Hugh.  Keep  him  in 
sight,  as  I  shall  Natalie." 

"To  please  you — ^but  I  can't  be- 
Ueve " 

"  Do  believe  me!  Follow  Sir  Hugh! 
He  and  my  uncle  must  not  meet  to- 
day!" 

"All  right,"  said  Vail,  looking  with 
concern  at  her  perturbed  face.  "Hugh's 
not  had  time  to  get  far  away.  I  never 
saw  you  so  broken  up." 

"  So  long  as  I  know  my  poor  imcle  is 
not  himself — that  he's  wandering,  per- 
haps lurking,  near  us,  how  can  I 
breathe  free?     Hurry,  Kit!" 

"Here  goes,  then — to  please  you," 
said  Vail,  inclined  to  smile  at  what  he 
believed  superfluous  intensity. 

He  hastened  off,  and  Sylvia,  with  a 
sense  of  relief,  went  her  own  way  in 
pursuit  of  Natalie  and  Godfrey.  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  who  had  been  watching  her 
interview  with  Vail,  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  smiled,  knowingly. 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me 
there's  moral  thunder  in  the  air." 

''Mon  Dieu,  madame,*'  observed  de 
Lorme,  ''what  could  be  more  natural? 
Have  we  not  all  the  elements  of  the 
usual  tragedy  at  hand?" 

"  Who'll  give  me  a  cigarette?  "  asked 
the  lady,  selecting  one  to  her  taste  from 
the  baron's  case,  immediately  proffered 
to  her. 

"  'Tis  puzzlin'  me  mightily,  I'll 
swear,"  said  O'Rourke,  puffing  at  his 
cigar,  "to  know  just  how  the  land 
lies  between  our  fair  hostess  and  Sir 
Hugh." 

Mrs.    Fortescue     glanced    over    at 
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Bobby,  who  was  swinging  Maud,  within 
earshot. 

"Maudie,  love!" 

**Yes,  mama." 

**  Didn't  you  ask  me  if  Mr.  Robert 
mightn't  punt  you  across  the  lake  to 
the  island.?" 

**That  was  yesterday,  mama,"  said 
Maudie,  modestly. 

*'  So  it  was.     How  stupid  of  me!" 

**0h,  please,  Mrs.  Fortescue,  mightn't 
she  come  again?"  asked  Bobby,  with 
a  delighted  face. 

''Teasing  children!"  said  the  lady, 
in  fond  rebuke;  "only  this  once,  then. 
Take  good  care  of  my  girl,  Mr.  Hill- 
yard!" 

"Trust  me,  Mrs.  Fortescue!"  was 
the  proud  answer.  And,  in  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  the  shy  Maudie  allowed 
herself  to  be  assisted  from  the  swing, 
and  conveyed  away  from  maternal 
supervision. 

"It  is  so  good  to  have  a  daughter 
one  can  trust,"  remarked  Mrs.  For- 
tescue, with  matchless  readiness. 

"With  an  heir  presumptive!"  said 
O'Rourke,  aside,  to  the  baron,  who, 
in  return,  lifted  his  right  eyebrow  tm- 
derstandingly. 

While  this  by-play  was  in  progress, 
none  of  its  participants  was  in  the 
least  aware  that  they  had  been  seen 
and  heard  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
who,  upon  intercepting  the  servants 
on  their  way  back  to  the  castle 
with  the  hampers,  had  informed 
himself  of  the  movements  of  the 
party. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  face  to  look 
upon  that  now  and  again  peered  un- 
certainly from  the  deep  covert  of  the 
woods,  then  withdrew  from  observa- 
tion of  his  wife's  guests  in  discussion  of 
her  affairs. 

"Now  that  we  can  talk  undis- 
turbed," said  Mrs.  Fortescue,  in  a  com- 
fortable tone,  "did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  Natalie's  face,  while  Sar- 
gent kept  sitting  in  Sylvia's  pocket, 
during  luncheon? " 

''Pauvre  belle  dame!  May  she  be 
soon  consoled!  "  said  the  baron,  lightly. 

"I  declare,  I've  no  patience  with 
her,"     went     on     the     lady.     "Why 


doesn't  a  woman  know  when  she's  well 
off?" 

"You  would  say,  when  she  is  blest 
with  the  love  and  confidence  of  so 
excellent  a  husband,"  observed  the 
baron. 

Mrs.  Fortescue  laughed.  "Hardly! 
Just  think  of  it — to  be  young,  pretty, 
with  all  the  clothes  one  wants,  and  all 
the  cash;  to  have  a  town-house,  a 
country-house,  a  perfect  digestion, 
and  a  husband  who  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  the  city — now,  what  in  the 
world  has  she  got  to  do  bothering  with 
love?" 

"It's  not  love  I'd  be  callin'  it,  Mrs. 
Forty,"  said  O'Rourke.  "'Tis  the 
twentieth-century  substitute  !  Be- 
dad,  if  'twas  meself  choosin',  I'd  ask 
for  the  old-fashioned,  common  or 
Gardcn-of-Eden  article." 

"Of  course,  there's  the  drawback 
that  her  wooden  image  of  a  hus- 
band's still  madly  in  love  with  her," 
added  Mrs.  Fortescue,  with  unaffected 
commiseration  in  her  tones. 

"At  Hillyard's  age,  more  dangerous 
than  your  English  gout!  What  do 
you  say  to  going  back  to  the  castle 
for  another  Uttle  game  of  bridge?" 

"Capital!"  she  answered,  with  ani- 
mation; "but,  whatever  comes  of  this 
mixed-up  business  of  Natalie's,  it  will 
always  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that 
I've  done  my  best  for  her.  I've  said 
everything  I  know  to  dissuade  her 
from  throwing  away  substantial  assets 
like  hers,  in  the  very  worst  speculation 
known  to  woman.  But  she  is  nothing 
if  not  self-willed.  She  thinks  Sar- 
gent belongs  to  her.  She  has  no 
marriage-settlement,  and  /  know 
what  a  wretched  allowance  the  di- 
vorce courts  give  the  wife." 

Laughing  together,  the  three  saun- 
tered off  toward  the  castle,  leaving 
Hillyard  to  his  pleasant  reflections  in 
leafy  solitude.  Coming  out  from  be- 
hind his  screen  of  low-hanging  boughs, 
the  poor  man  stood  at  first  uncertain, 
his  face  dark  with  wrath  and  desire 
for  vengeance. 

Thus,  Sylvia,  returning  from  her 
vain  search  after  Natalie,  found 
her  tmcle,  and,  to  her  dismay,  was 
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detained  by  him  forcibly  upon  the 
spot.  Possessed  by  the  one  idea  of 
satisfying  himself  definitely  as  to  the 
purpose  of  his  wife's  meeting  with 
Sargent,  Hillyard  was  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  resolve  to  watch 
them  from  his  hiding-place  already 
tested.  All  in  vain  were  Sylvia's 
pleadings.  His  hand,  closing  upon 
her  wrist,  she  was  forced  into  retreat 
behind  the  trees,  and  there  held,  as  a 
witness  in  case  of  need. 

That  things  had  progressed  so  far 
toward  an  inevitable  crash,  filled 
Sylvia  with  grief  and  astonishment. 
But,  through  all,  her  faith  in  Sargent 
did  not  waver.  She  knew  he  would 
come  out  of  it  unscathed.  But  that 
did  not  prevent  her  realizing  that  the 
events  of  the  day  were  somehow 
hurrying  her  to  a  crisis,  and  the  out- 
come seemed  inevitable,  so  far  as 
departure  from  her  guardian's  home 
was  in  question.  She  must  go,  and 
in  all  the  mists  of  her  distress  Miss 
Hillyard's  offer  arose  as  a  light  leading 
her  to  deliverance.  These  thoughts 
chased  one  another  through  her  mind 
rapidly  in  the  brief  time  while  she 
stood  with  a  beating  heart,  her 
guardian's  grasp  of  iron  upon  her 
wrist,  not  venturing  to  look  into  his 
darkling,  distorted  face. 

The  ordeal  was  fortxmately  short. 
The  two  people  they  awaited  came 
strolling  together  along  the  path  from 
the  Round  Tower.  A  glance  showed 
that  Natalie  was  vexed,  disappointed, 
trying  to  carry  matters  off  with  a  high 
hand,  while  Sargent  looked  as  Sylvia 
had  never  seen  ham,  hard  and  cynical. 
To  Sylvia's  immediate  relief,  they 
placed  themselves  where  their  voices 
came  but  imperfectly  to  listening  ears. 

Natalie,  on  her  side,  had  just  cause 
for  perturbation.  Never  had  she  so 
poignantly  realized  that  her  power — 
or  what  passed  for  it — over  Sargent, 
had  become  a  thing  of  naught.  In 
comparison  with  his  present  manner 
toward  her,  even  the  high-flown  hom- 
age of  Godfrey,  who,  in  secret,  made 
her  the  heroine  of  his  writings-  was 
acceptable.  But  she  was  stiU  suffi- 
ciently   mistress    of    herself    to    put 


spirit  into  her  voice  when  she  led  her 
unwilling  captive  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous. 

"Rather  clever,  this  flank  move- 
ment of  ours  from  the  Round  Tower. 
And  how  shockingly  I  treated  poor 
Godfrey  in  order  to  join  you  there  !"  she 
said. 

"Would  you  mind  speaking  lower?" 
he  answered,  uneasily. 

"This  whole  day — ^your  last  day 
with  me,  Hugh — ^has  been  such  a 
wretched  disappointment,  one  long 
ordeal,"  she  said,  dropping  her  voice. 

"After  to-day,  you  will  not  have 
that  to  complain  of,"  he  said,  in  a 
listless  tone. 

"This  friendship  with  you,"  ex- 
claimed Natalie,  with  intensity,  "so 
high,  so  sublimated,  so  much  better 
than  other  people's  loves — which,  no 
matter  how  it  has  been  misjudged, 
has  been  for  us  so  long  the  high, 
guiding  star  of  our  two  lives — ^how 
miserably,  and,  I  must  say,  flatly,  it 
seems  to  be  ending!" 

"Everjrthing  in  this  world  has  to 
end,"  he  said.  "Things  haven't  gone 
so  smoothly  between  us,  of  late,  that 
we  sha'n't  be  better  for  any  change." 

"Oh,  Hugh!" 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  cry!"  he 
exclaimed,  in  new  alarm. 

"  What  is  left  me,  if  you  are  brutal?" 
she  answered,  tragically. 

"I'll  swear,  Mrs.  Hillyard,  I  did  not 
come  here  for  this.  And,  unless  you 
stop  it,  I'll  leave  you  without  the 
smallest  compunction,"  he  said,  his 
anger  roused,  and  he  started  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution. 

Natalie  followed  him  out  into  the 
open  glade,  near  where  her  husband 
stood  with  his  hot  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
face.  She  stood  with  her  back  to 
Hillyard,  and  spoke  where  he  could 
now  hear  her  every  word. 

"Oh,  very  well,  then!"  she  said, 
curtly.  "Not  to  delay  you,  I'll  con- 
dense what  I  had  to  say.  It  chiefly 
concerns  your  behavior  with  Sylvia 
Ridgeway.  You  men  of  the  world 
think  you've  a  right  to  amuse  your- 
selves plucking  flowers  of  sentiment  all 
along  your  way  in  life — even  when  you 
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find  them  in  an  Irish  bog.  But  you 
cannot  suppose  I  shaU  permit  this  to 
go  on  in  my  house." 

Sargent's  miserably  roving  eye 
caught  sight,  at  this  moment,  of  Hill- 
yard  behind  the  thicket.  To  warn 
Natalie  of  her  husband's  presence,  he 
drew  near  her,  quickly,  and  spoke  in  a 
strained  whisper. 

**Take  care!  Don't  turn!  Your 
husband's  behind  you,  listening!" 

Natalie,  at  last  in  receipt  of  the 
great  emotion  she  had  always  craved 
in  life,  was  for  a  moment  completely 
unnerved  and  terrified.  Gasping,  she 
stood  with  white  cheeks  and  lips  that 
could  not  frame  a  syllable.  Then,  by 
an  immense  effort  at  self-control,  she 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  went  on, 
speaking  louder  and  with  distincter 
utterance. 

"  You  cannot,  I  say,  suppose  that  I 
will  allow  this  to  continue  in  my 
house;  that,  in  my  dear  husband's  ab- 
sence, I  could  let  you  go  on  trifling 
with  the  child  he  has  taken  under  his 
charge,  whom  he  loves  like  his  very 
own?" 

'*0h,  this  is  horrible!"  muttered 
Sargent,  but  he  could  not  silence  her. 

**I  see  you  resent  my  interference," 
Natalie  went  on.  "Perhaps  you  are 
right;  perhaps  I  am  wrong.  But  I 
acted  upon  the  impulse  that  has  al- 
ways governed  me.  Go  away,  if  you 
must,  to-night,  Sir  Hugh  Sargent,  but 
before  you  go,  in  honor  let  that  poor 

girl  understand  that  her  silly  hopes  are 

*    If 
vam. 

Sylvia,  wrenching  herself  from  her 
guardian's  relaxing  grasp,  fled  silently 
into  the  forest.  Hillyard,  his  face 
parting  with  its  somber  fixity,  held 
back,  yet  a  moment,  before  revealing 
himself. 

**It  is  not  one,  but  two  people 
whom  you  are  insulting,  Mrs.  Hill- 
yard,"  Sargent  began,  indignantly; 
but  she  held  up  her  hand  to  check 
him. 

**01d  friends  though  we  are.  Sir 
Hugh,  and  you  in  my  husband's  con- 
fidence, I  call  it  a  cruel  act  on  your 
part  to  have  done  this  wrong  to  a  girl 
who  may  be  awkward  and  ignorant, 


but,  while  I  am  here,  shaU  never  be 
defenseless." 

"Well  said,  Natalie!  well  spoken, 
little  wife!"  cried  Hillyard,  in  a  voice 
of  triumph. 

As  he  came  out  toward  them,  Nat- 
alie, with  a  cry  of  astonishment,  flew 
into  his  arms. 

'*  Will,  dearest  !"  she  cried.  "  Now  I 
can  be  at  rest!" 

"And  has  Sir  Hugh  Sargent,  the 
polished  courtier,  the  invader  of  weak 
women's  hearts,  no  answer  ready  for 
my  wife?"  said  Hillyard,  as  he  stood 
with  one  arm  encircling  Natalie,  she 
nestling  to  his  side. 

"For  Mrs.  Hillyard,  absolutely 
none,"  answered  Sargent,  with  knit 
brows.  "  Of  you,  Mr.  Hillyard,  I  have 
the  honor  to  ask  the  hand  of  your 
ward  in  marriage." 

Natalie  uttered  a  faint  cry. 

"You  seem  overcome,"  said  Hill- 
yard, quickly  turning  upon  her. 

"Who  wouldn't  be,"  said  Natalie, 
with  another  strong  effort,  "after  such 
a  scene  with  an  old  friend,  and  with  the 
climax  of  such  a  surprise  as  you  have 
given  me,  dear?" 

"Mr.  Hillyard,"  said  Sargent,  with 
dignity,  "nothing  I  can  say  now  can 
remove  from  any  one  of  us  the  pain  of 
what  has  gone  before.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  distinctly  sure — that,  with 
all  my  heart,  I  ask  Sylvia  to  be  my 
wife." 

"  Do  you  advise  me  to  give  him  an 
answer  now?"  said  Hillyard,  with  a 
half-chuckle,  turning  to  his  wife. 

Natalie's  voice  could  not,  in  spite 
of  her,  ring  true  as  she  answered  this. 

"I?  Why,  of  course.  What  have 
I  to  say  to  it,  now  you  are  here?" 

Again,  suspicion,  never  far  absent, 
settled  upon  Hillyard's  soul. 

"Only  that,  before  giving  my  sanc- 
tion to  the  match,  I  exact  yours,"  he 
said,  harshly,  his  gaze  searching  her 
face. 

'  "I — I  consent,  certainly.  Why 
shouldn't  I?"  she  answered,  and  Hugh 
saw  that  she  was  trembling  with  fear. 
"Sir  Hugh,  I  can  only  hope  that  your 
married  experience  may  be — as  happy 
and  congenial  as — our  own." 
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**  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hilly ard,"  he  said, 
loathing  the  scene,  and  eager  to  cut  it 
short.  The  last  taunt  had  destroyed 
in  him  any  pity  he  might  have  had  for 
the  beautiful,  small  creature's  humilia- 
tion. It  seemed  to  him  that  a  woman 
like  that  must  always  be  sufficient  imto 
herself. 

"Dearest,  I've  a  splitting  headache 
— take  me  home,"  said  Natalie,  laying 
one  hand  on  her  husband's  shoulder. 

•*A11  right,  dear  little  woman,"  the 
man  answered,  beaming  with  new  pride. 
"  We'll  leave  you,  Sir  Hugh,  regretting 
any  annoyance  you  may  have  had  from 
a  misapprehension  of  your  courtship. 
I've  no  doubt  you'll  find  Sylvia  hiding 
somewhere  near.  She's  a  great  deal 
to  forgive  me,  but  she'll  do  it,  Sargent. 
She  has  a  big  sotd,  that  girl — like  that 
dear  chap ,  her  father.  Our  room  will  be 
better  than  our  company,  eh,  Natalie? 
We've  been  through  this  ourselves, 
haven't  we,  pretty  one?  Good-bye 
for  the  present,  then.  Sir  Hugh.  See 
you  at  dinner,  if  not  before.  I  hope 
Sylvia  will  persuade  you  to  stay  on. 
Come,  Natalie.     Off  we  go!" 

He  put  his  heavy  hand  upon  her 
arm,  and  Natalie  moved  away  in  silent 
misery  and  shame.  When  about  to 
pass  out  of  his  sight,  she  looked  back 
at  Hugh,  beseechingly,  but  he  re- 
mained motionless  where  she  had  left 
him,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

One  moment  he  stood  alone;  then, 
Sylvia,  pale  and  unhappy,  her  cheeks 
marked  with  tears,  returned  to  his  side 
with  an  impetuous  rush. 

"Good-bye,  Sir  Hugh,"  she  said. 
"Because  you've  been  what  you  have 
to  me,  because  I  promised  to  trust  you 
utterly,  I've  come  back.  When  I 
heard  what  Natalie  said,  I  was  so 
ashamed,  I  wanted  to  run  and  run, 
and  never  stop — ^never  see  you  again, 
or  any  one  here.  As  it  is,  I  am  going 
soon — to-morrow.  I  'm  going  to  Amer- 
ica with  Miss  Hillyard.  After  to-day, 
you  won't  see  or  hear  of  me,  but  even 
the  htimiliation  of  this  moment  can't 
undo  the  past.  And  so,  at  least,  I  hope 
we  may  part  friends?" 

To  this  point,  she  had  kept  up 
bravely,  her  broken  words  stabbing  his 


heart  with  sorrow  for  what  he  had 
brought  upon  her.  But,  when  sobs — 
great,  honest  sobs — of  a  loving  creature 
in  distress — overpowered  all  further  at- 
tempts at  speech,  he  felt  that  he  had 
kept  silent  long  enough. 

*'  Sylvia,"  he  said,  with  grave  tender- 
ness, "there  are  lots  of  things  I  might 
say  to  you  just  now,  but  there's  only 
one  I  want  to  say.  Remember,  it's  the 
man  with  a  clear  brain  and  wide-open 
eyes,  steering  his  own  way  through  a 
tossing  sea,  who  says  it — I  love  you, 
Sylvia,  love  you,  love  you!  For 
months,  you  have  filled  my  thoughts 
and  swayed  my  fancy.  Cpme  to  me, 
Sylvia.     Be  my  wife!" 

To  Sylvia,  life  seemed  suddenly 
flooded  with  refulgent  light.  She 
trembled,  could  not  believe  her  ears, 
looked  up  at  him,  bewildered. 

"I  ?  Oh,  how  can  I  ?"  she  asked,  art- 
lessly. 

**  Nothing  easier,"  said  Sargent,  put- 
ting his  arm  about  her,  with  a  smile. 
"Begin  this  way." 

He  kissed  her,  and  in  that  moment 
all  the  dark  things  of  life  seemed  to 
take  flight  from  both  of  them  out  of 
the  wood. 

Ill 

The  nine  days'  wonder  of  Sir  Hugh 
Sargent's  marriage  with  an  obscure 
Miss  Ridgeway,  whose  guardian  had 
given  her  a  quiet  wedding-breakfast 
at  his  house  in  town,  after  which  the 
couple  had  left  immediately  for  the 
Continent  to  spend  the  Winter,  was  re- 
vived by  the  Sargents'  return  to  Chel- 
wood  in  the  Spring. 

Some  curiosity  had  been  engendered 
among  Sir  Hugh's  friends  by  a  story 
that  the  bride,  in  accepting  him,  had 
forfeited  an  offer  of  adoption  and  a 
large  inheritance  from  a  queer  old 
spinster.  But  this  was  balanced  by 
the  suggestion  that,  had  she  remained 
single,  she  must  have  gone  to  live  in 
America  as  manager  of  a  health  cure. 
There  was  some  desire  among  a  few 
people  to  see  the  new  Lady  Sargent, 
but  more  to  know  how  Natalie  Hill- 
yard  and  Sir  Hugh  would  behave  to- 
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ward  each  other  under  the  new  condi- 
tions. For,  recently,  there  had  been 
floating  around  the  society  of  idlers 
who  feed  their  minds  upon  petty  per- 
sonalities a  new  version  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  Sir  Hugh's  rather  sudden 
marriage.  Where  it  came  from,  who 
was  responsible  for  its  details,  nobody 
was  prepared  to  say. 

Mrs.  Fortescue,  whom,  naturally, 
everybody  felt  could  tell  everything, 
was  virtuously  indignant  when  called 
upon  to  discuss  her  dearest  friend's  in- 
timate affairs.  She  also  pooh-poohed 
the  rumor  that  Natalie,  in  temporary 
need  of  a. new  interest,  had,  during 
some  months,  accepted  the  attenuated 
devotion  of  Godfrey,  of  which  she  was 
by  this  time  heartily  tired. 

Now  that  Sir  Hugh  was  back  again, 
that  he  was  probably  in  need  of  con- 
genial companionship,  and  that,  coin- 
cidentally,  William  Hillyard  had  de- 
parted for  a  three  months'  absence  on 
business  in  the  land  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  there  seemed  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  things  curious  people 
wanted  to  know  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  divulge  themselves. 

The  Sargents,  meantime,  who  had 
settled  down  at  Chelwood  Park,  in 
glorious  indifference  to  the  chatter  of 
their  acquaintances,  believed  them- 
selves immune  from  any  necessity  of 
stirring  up  society  by  giving  or  receiv- 
ing invitations. 

Sylvia  and  Hugh  had  decided  this 
point  between  them,  in  the  first  days 
after  their  joyous  establishment  at 
home.  Three  people  only  did  they 
elect  to  receive  as  visitors — Kit  Vail, 
who  came  to  them  promptly,  always 
his  kind  and  cheery  self;  Bobby,  whom 
they  desired  to  watch  over  during  this 
interim  when  it  was  believed  that  Miss 
Fortescue  had  relaxed  her  pursuit  of 
him,  owing  to  his  father's  flat  refusal 
of  consent  to  their  marriage;  and  last, 
but  in  no  way  least,  Aunty  Loo,  who 
had  voyaged  over  sea  to  spend  a  week 
under  their  roof. 

Chelwood  Park  and  its  wondrous  gar- 
dens were  radiant  in  bloom,  and  a  full 
moon  was  impending  in  the  heavens, 
when  the  change  in  the  situation  came. 


In  her  usual  meteoric  fashion,  Natalie 
Hillyard,  accompanied  by  O'Rourke 
and  de  Lorme,  appeared  one  morning 
in  time  for  luncheon,  announcing,  with 
perfect  ease,  that  she  had  determined 
to  give  dear  Hugh  and  Sylvia  a  charm- 
ing surprise  that  evening,  in  order  to 
extract  them  from  the  lover's  solitude, 
too  long  maintained.  The  idea  had 
occurred  to  her  to  ask  a  lot  of  people 
down  to  a  dance  by  moonlight  in  the 
grounds,  with  electricity,  of  course, 
to  help  out  the  moon's  deficiencies, 
and  costumes,  or  dominoes,  de  rigueur. 

Before  Sylvia,  who  had  cordially 
hoped  to  be  left  out  of  Mrs.  Hillyard's 
consideration  in  her  married  life,  as  in 
the  past,  could  recover  from  the  stupor 
of  this  invasion  and  announcement,  she 
saw,  to  her  chagrin,  that  her  husband, 
however  much  it  displeased  him,  had 
no  intention  of  shirking  the  duties  of 
hospitality  thus  thrust  upon  him.  It 
was  the  first  cloud  on  the  laeaven  of  her 
married  life;  but  it  was  a  considerable 
one,  and,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  spread 
from  pole  to  pole. 

Natalie,  exquisitely  pretty,  no  trace 
upon  her  sea-shell  cheek  or  brow  of 
care  or  penitence,  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  excitement  she  had  produced.  She 
made  a  feint  of  assuring  Sylvia  that  she 
need  feel  no  anxiety,  as  even  the  small- 
est arrangements  for  the  evening  had 
been  made  by  her.  As  they  spoke,  an 
army  of  workmen  and  caterers  de- 
scended upon  the  place. 

With  her  old,  superb  insolence,  Nat- 
alie assumed  supreme  charge  of  the 
affair.  Sylvia  felt  herself  routed, 
pushed  to  the  wall.  Too  proud  to  ap- 
peal to  Hugh  for  sympathy,  or  to  let 
any  one  else  know  that  she  needed  it,  she 
submitted  with  what  grace  she  cotdd. 
And  so,  the  day  dragged  on,  until  an 
afternoon  train  to  their  nearest  station 
brought  the  next  relay  of  unbidden 
guests,  in  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Fortescue 
and  Maudie,  to  whom  the  butler, 
while  introducing  them  into  the  haU 
in  the  absence  of  the  family,  gave  such 
information  as  was  deemed  desirable 
by  the  invader  in  making  her  usual 
reconnaissance  du  pays. 

•*ril  wait  here  a  bit,  Hallett/'  said 
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Mrs.  Fortescue,  in  whose  employ  the 
new  Chelwood  butler  had  been,  some 
years  before.  **  Quite  as  it  all  looked 
in  Sir  Hugh's  unmarried  days  I  Hard 
to  realize  there's  a  Lady  Sargent  now." 

"Yes,  madam.  Her  ladyship  in- 
sisted there  should  be  no  change  for 
her." 

"  Very  proper,  considering  what  she 
was,"  said  the  lady,  her  roving  gaze 
resting,  for  a  moment,  upon  her  daugh- 
ter, whom  their  maid  and  bags  were 
preceding  up  the  stairs.  "No,  don't 
go  up  yet,  Maudie.  Mr.  Robert  Hill- 
yard  is  staying  here,  I  believe,  Hal- 
lett?" 

**Yes,  madam,  Mr.  Robert  and  his 
atmt,  Miss  HiUyard — a  very  deter- 
mined lady.  She  took  to  her  motor- 
car and  left  us  for  town,  directly  Mrs. 
Hillyard  and  her  friends  arrived  this 
morning.  Mr.  Vail's  also  stopping 
with  us,  madam." 

"I  suppose  you  don't  know  where 
Mr.  Robert  might  chance  to  be,  Hal- 
lett?"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue,  a  genial 
sparkle  in  her  maternal  eye. 

Hallett  looked  discreet. 

"Mr.  Robert  was  in  the  billiard- 
room,  a  moment  since,  madam, 
knocking  the  balls  about,  by  himself." 

"Maudie,  love,"  went  on  the  lady, 
in  a  dreamy  way,  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  his  answer,  "you  have  never 
seen  this  beautiful  old  house  of  Sir 
Hugh's.  There'll  be  time  before  tea 
for  you  to  take  a  look  about.  The — 
er — billiard-room,  down  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  has  a  particularly  fine 
ceiling." 

"  Oh,  I  should  love  to  see  that  ceiling, 
dear  mama!"  exclaimed  Maudie,  hasti- 
ly tripping  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  faintest  adumbration  of  a  smile 
came  upon  Hallett 's  shorn  counte- 
nance. Mrs.  Fortescue,  espying  it, 
tamed  on  him  a  hard,  cold,  unrelenting 
face,  and  spoke  with  a  voice  to  match. 

"I  presume  you  have  hardly  for- 
gotten the  circumstances  of  yoiu"  leav- 
ing my  service,  Hallett.?  How  I — ^let 
you  off — from  a  term  of  years  in  jail." 

"Hardly,  Mrs.  Fortescue,"  the  man 
said,  with  smooth  humility.  "But  I 
had  hoped  my  humble  offices  as   a 


witness  in  your  divorce  suit  would 
even  matters  between  us." 

"Whatever  you've  done  for  me, 
man,  has  been  well  paid  for.  And  be 
sure,  my  keeping  your  secrets  will  con- 
tinue only  just  so  long  as  you  continue 
useful — and  endurable  to  me." 

"I  understand,  madam,"  he  said, 
cringing.  "I  hope  the  last  batch  of 
Mayfair  personals  I  collected  at  the 
Butlers'  Club  was  satisfactory?  Be- 
lieve me,  Mrs.  Fortescue,  our  literary 
partnership  is  to  me  a  source  of  honest 
pride." 

"Hallett,  you  are  impertinent. 
Wait!  I've  a  question  or  two  to  ask. 
First,  where  is  Sir  Hugh?" 

"  Sir  Hugh  and  Mrs.  Hillyard  are  in 
the  rose-garden,  ma'am,  arranging  for 
to-night,"  he  said,  with  a  meaning 
smirk. 

"  And  Miss  Ridgeway  ?  I  should  say 
Lady  Sargent,  only  it  seems  so  per- 
fectly  absurd." 

"In  her  own  rooms,  ma'am." 

"Sulking?" 

"Oh,  madam!"  exclaimed  the  but- 
ler, sentimentally.  "  Pictture  a  young 
couple  but  recently  settled  down  in 
their  ancestral  halls,  after  months 
spent  in  roving  beneath  the  cloudless 
skies  of  Italy  and  France  and 
Egypt !" 

"Hallett,  don't  be  poetical!" 

"Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  since  I 
became  a  Hterary  man — "  ventured 
Hallett. 

"A  literary  idiot!"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Fortescue.  "The  point  is  that  since 
Mrs.  Hillyard  arrived  this  mom- 
ing 

"  With  her  gentlemen  friends,  mad- 
am  " 

"Don't  say,  'gentlemen  friends,' 
Hallett.  It  is  simply  impossible. 
Lady  Sargent  has  not  had  sense 
enough  to  hide  her  foolish  jealousy. 
A  nice  beginning,  upon  my  word!" 

"  But  consider,  Mrs.  Fortescue.  My 
lady's  but  a  young  bride,  and  this  en- 
tertainment has  dropped  upon  her  like 
a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Wot  more 
natural?" 

"Spare  me  reflections,  Hallett.  I 
always  skip  them  in  a  book,"  said  his 
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late  employer,  abstractedly.  She  was 
thinking  whether  it  was  worth  her 
while  to  meet  Sylvia  as  a  sympathizer. 

"Sir  Hugh  has  acted  in  all  respects 
like  a  man  of  the  world,"  went  on  the 
critic  of  high  society  from  within. 
*'  He  give  in  to  Mrs.  Hillyard's  plans 
at  once.  Our  whole  house  and  grounds 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  Sprightly  *s 
men — ^the  incomparable  Sprightly,  who 
turns  you  off  a  wedding  or  a  ftmeral 
with  equal  alacrity.  The  affair,  par- 
ticularly the  Dresden-china  minuet,  to 
be  danced  tmder  different  colored  lights 
on  the  old  bowling-green,  will  be  a 
scene  from  fairy-land." 

"Sir  Hugh,  naturally,  has  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  Mrs.  Hillyard's 
company?"  asked  Mrs.  Fortescue. 

**Yes,  madam,"  smirked  Hallett. 
"You  know  her  imperious  ways — but 
queenly,  I  call  her,  decidedly  queenly. 
She  ordering  Sir  Hugh  here,  there, 
everywhere,  an'  he  follerin'!" 

"And  Lady  Sargent  went  tmder  at 
the  first  shot?  Incredible!"  mused 
Mrs.  Fortescue. 

"A  headache,  her  la*ship*s  maid 
calls  it.  One  of  the  privileges  of  aris- 
tocracy, a  headache  is,  Mrs.  Fortescue. 
My  own  impression  is  that  her  la'ship 
has  probably  been  ha  vin*  a  good  cry!" 

"Man,  your  impressions  and  reflec- 
tions will  put  me  in  my  grave!" 

"Comes  so  natural  to  me,  since  I 
went  into  literature,"  answered  Hallett, 
simpering.  **  But  one  word  more  for  my 
lady,  I'd  like  to  say.  She  appeals  to 
me,  that  yoimg  woman  does.  Consider 
her  youth  and  inexperience  !  Till  now, 
the  couple  has  been  like  love  birds  on 
their  perch — Sir  Hugh,  apparently, 
givin'  no  thoughts  to  his  former  life, 
an'  she — blissful!  But  such  is  life! 
It  is  the  common  saying  below-stairs, 
to-day,  that  this  is  the  little  rift  within 
the  lute!" 

"Hallett,  you  are  a  donkey!" 

"Certainly,  ma'am.  Only,  I 
thought  as,  us  both  bein'  authors,  you 
might  appreciate  an  apt  quotation." 

Christopher  Vail,  at  this  moment 
issuing  from  his  stronghold  in  the 
library,  an  ancient  tome  in  hand,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  pair,  the  deep  dis- 


taste in  his  honest  face  leaving  Mrs. 
Fortescue  no  doubt  as  to  the  welcome 
she  had  from  him. 

"How  d'ye  do,  dear  Mr.  Vail!"  she 
said,  offering  her  hand. 

"How  d'ye  do!"  he  answered,  with- 
out taking  it.  "Tea'U  be  served  here, 
Hallett?" 

"Yes,  sir;  almost  immediately,  sir," 
answered  Hallett,  resuming  his  manner 
of  every-day  office,  and  going  over  to 
the  fireplace  to  unfold  a  tea-table. 

"So  nice  to  see  you  here,"  went  on 
Mrs.  Fortescue.  "You,  it  appears, 
were  the  first  outsider  in  the  bridal 
paradise.  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to 
play  the  serpent,  Mr.  Vail?" 

"  Not  when  the  rôle  can  be  so  much 
better  filled  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  Fortescue," 
he  responded,  brusquely. 

Mrs.  Fortescue's  chagrin  was 
masked  by  the  entrance,  from  without, 
of  Natalie  with  three  supporters, 
namely.  Sir  Hugh,  O'Rourke  and  de 
Lorme.  The  beauty  was  in  high 
feather,  and  Forty's  intelligent  eye 
at  once  perceived  that  success  had 
perched  upon  her  banners.  She 
greeted  her  friend  with  her  customary 
nonchalant  good-fellowship,  casually 
observed  to  Sir  Hugh  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  speak  to  him  of  Mrs. 
Fortescue's  coming,  but  had  given 
instructions  to  the  housekeeper;  and 
ended  by  going  over  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  tea-table  which  Hallett 
and  a  footman  had,  by  now,  spread 
with  a  variety  of  tempting,  small 
dainties,  as  well  as  the  silver  tea- 
kettle and  its  equipments. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Hill- 
yard,"  Sir  Hugh  said,  somewhat  form- 
ally, approaching  her,  "but  my  wife 
should  be  coming  down." 

"Don't  bother  about  Sylvia,"  said 
Natalie,  indifferently.  "Her  maid 
tells  me  she's  a  rippin'  headache,  and 
mayn't  come  down-stairs  to-day." 

"Then  I'll  go  to  her,"  he  said, 
looking  anxious. 

"Oh,  but  her  maid  told  mine  she 
had  locked  her  door,  and  given  orders 
she  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
one — any  one,  Sir  Hugh.  Under  those 
circumstances,    don't   you   think   you 
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had  better  bide  your  time?  Please 
hand  this  cup  to  Forty,  and  come 
back  for  your  own." 

Sir  Hugh,  suppressing  his  impa- 
tience as  best  he  could,  complied  with 
her  request,  and  Natalie  turned  to 
Hallett,  who,  having  dismissed  his 
mjmnidon,  was  himself  about  to  with- 
draw. 

**By  the  way,  Hallett,  we  sha'n't 
want  a  regular  dinner,  you  know. 
Give  us  a  scratch  affair  in  the  ver- 
anda— hot  soup,  cold  things  in  aspic, 
and  plenty  of  fizz,  at  eight-thirty, 
sharp.  Really,  it*s.as  if  the  weather 
had  been  made  to  my  order — warm 
and  bright  as  Midsummer.  No  sugar 
in  yours,  Hugh,  and  a  slice  of  lemon? 
Forty,  our  frocks  for  the  minuet  have 
come.  Dreams,  perfect  dreams!  As 
soon  as  I  decided  to  have  this  thing, 
I  invited  Lady  Clanberry  to  be  one 
of  my  dancers,  and  then  went  to  give 
her  shop  the  order.  Not  only  is  she 
coming,  but  she  made  her  girls  rush 
the  order,  and  you  know  how  she 
disappoints.** 

Hallett  lingered  at  Sir  Hugh's  el- 
bow. 

"It's  all  right,  Sir  Hugh,  about  the 
dinner?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  'about  the 
dinner'?"  said  his  master,  shortly. 

"The  order  give'  me  by  Mrs.  Hill- 
yard,  Sir  Hugh.  Wouldn't  you  wish 
me  to  speak  first  to  her  ladyship?" 

"No;  do  not  disturb  her  ladyship." 

Hallett  vanished,  and  Vail,  who  had 
reluctantly  taken  his  tea  from  Nata- 
lie's hand,  and  was  drinking  it  stand- 
ing, went  up  to  Sargent,  anxiously. 

"Is  Sylvia  really  not  well?"  he 
asked. 

"Quite  well,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  in  an 
annoyed  tone;  and,  rising,  he  went 
into  the  library. 

"  It's  too  bad  we're  deprived  of 
her  charming  ladyship,"  observed  the 
gallant  O'Rourke. 

"It's  my  belief,"  said  Natalie,  "the 
girl's  so  rattled  by  the  idea  of  having 
to  play  hostess,  she'll  never  summon 
courage  to  come  down-stairs." 

"Fancy  a  Lady  Sargent  afraid  to 
come  down-stairs!"  commented  Fair- 


and-Forty,  hilariously,  attacking  an- 
other cucumber  sandwich. 

"Naturally,  any  function  of  good 
society  would  intimidate  a  raw,  half- 
bred  girl  like  that,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Hilly ard,  amiably  conscious  of  an- 
noying Vail. 

"Faith,  raw  she  may  be,"  ex- 
claimed O'Rourke,  "but  wherever 
the  fair  Sylvia  stands,  she's  a  thor- 
oughbred, every  inch  of  her!" 

"In  my  opinion,"  Vail  added,  with 
deliberation,  "after  meeting  the  test 
put  to  her  tact  and  good  breeding 
to-day.  Lady  Sargent  will,  in  future, 
be  proof  against  any  further  ordeal — 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  society!" 
And,  setting  down  his  tea-cup,  he 
took  his  hat  from  a  rack  by  the  door, 
and  went  out  into  the  grounds. 

"Boorish  fellow!"  said  Natalie,  with 
a  little  hunch  of  her  pretty  shoulders. 
"  Rather  soon  for  the  lover  to  come  on 
the  scene,  even  in  France,  eh,  baron?" 

'*Ma  foi  y  madame,  in  England  he  is 
always  on  the  scene;  in  France,  he  has 
the  grace  to  remain  sometimes  be- 
hind the  door." 

"I  wonder  where  Sir  Hugh  went?" 
exclaimed  Natalie,  always  as  restless 
as  a  bird  upon  a  bough.  "I  quite 
forgot  something  important  about  the 
electric  lights." 

She  ran  across  the  hall,  and  went 
into  the  library,  her  departure  being 
the  sequel  for  an  exchange  of  sig- 
nificant glances  between  Mrs.  For- 
tescue  and  de  Lorme. 

"What  are  you  two  up  to?"  asked 
O'Rourke. 

"I  am  only  admiring  the  way 
Natalie  casts  off  her  own  share  in 
bringing  about  this  marriage  of  Sir 
Hugh's — the  *  Secret  de  Polichinelle* 
of  the  Sargent  family,"  Mrs.  For- 
tescue  observed. 

"Mrs.  Hillyard*s  an  old  hand  at 
playing  with  fire,**  said  the  captain. 
"Strange,  isn*t  it,  how  that  story's 
just  got  around?" 

"I  can't  think  who  started  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Fortescue. 

"  Somebody  who  hasn't  much  regard 
for  the  consequences,  when  Sargent 
finds  'em  out.     By  me  soul,  I'd  Uke 
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to  do  a  little  fightin*  for  Lady  Sargent 
on  my  own  account,"  said  O'Rourke. 

"Make  yourself  easy;  she'll  never 
hear  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Fortescue,  with 
rather  a  strained  laugh. 

"Oh,  my  dear  madame,  she  has 
friends!"  And,  with  a  little  more 
than  his  customary  elasticity  of  gait, 
the  Irishman  qiiitted  the  hall  by  the 
front  door. 

"  How  much  does  he  knowV  asked 
Forty,  blankly. 

"I  cannot  say,"  answered  the 
Frenchman.  "But  this  I  do  know, 
that  since  our  game  of  bridge  at  yotu- 
lodgings  last  week,  when  the  captain 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  so  heavily, 
he  has  become  an  unpleasant  ac- 
quaintance for  us  both.  I  think  I 
shall  rid  myself  of  him,  and  advise 
you,  ma  chère,  to  do  the  same." 

Their  conference  for  defense  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  return  of  Natalie 
from  the  library  with  Sir  Hugh,  and 
by  the  entrance  of  Hallett,  carrying 
letters  by  the  evening  post,  which  he 
spread  in  neat  piles  upon  a  side- 
table. 

"  So  cruel  of  me  to  rout  poor  Sir  Hugh 
out  of  that  comfortable  chair  in  the 
library  with  his  book  and  cigar,"  said 
Natalie,  "but  IVe  a  conviction  my 
electrician  will  make  a  mess  of  some- 
thing, if  he  is  not  overlooked." 

"I  can  spare  you  a  few  moments 
only,  Mrs.  Hillyard,"  said  Sir  Hugh, 
stiffly.  As  they  were  going  together 
to  the  door,  he  confronted  a  side 
glance  from  Mrs.  Fortescue,  which 
made  him  pause. 

She  was  standing  by  the  table, 
looking  over  the  letters,  and  could 
not  resist  the  mocking,  malicious 
spirit  that  bade  her  taunt  him  as  easy 
game.  Hugh  turned  abruptly  back 
into  the  hall. 

"  On  second  thought,  Mrs.  Hillyard, 
I  will  ask  Baron  de  Lorme  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  well-known  taste," 
he  said,  distantly. 

"Then,  Forty,  you  and  the  baron 
come,"  exclaimed  Natalie,  angrily. 
"What  are  you  stopping  for?" 

"Ready!  ready!"  cried  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue.    With    nimble    fingers,  she    had 


taken  out  of  her  embroidered  reticule 
a  folded  paper,  and  sUpped  it  among 
the  others  on  the  table,  which  task 
safely  accomplished,  she  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  herself  for  the  evening. 

A  few  moments  later.  Vail  found 
Sargent  standing  irresolute  at  the 
foot  of  the  wide  stairs. 

It  was  a  delightful  living-room, 
that  hall  at  Chelwood,  with  its  great 
bow-window  letting  in  the  beauties  of 
outside,  its  mellow  hues  of  oak  and 
tapestry,  its  massive,  old-time  furni- 
ture. To  Sylvia,  upon  her  arrival  in 
her  husband's  home,  it  had  appeared 
the  very  core  of  comfort  in  the  large, 
stately  house  ftdl  of  bygones;  and 
here,  oftenest  upon  the  arm  of  Hugh's 
chair,  she  liked  to  sit  whenever  they 
were  indoors. 

These  people  who  had  overflowed  it, 
unasked,  seemed  to  Sylvia's  husband 
an  insult  to  her,  and  a  profanation  of 
their  home.  He  had  endured  the 
long,  tiresome  day  away  from  her, 
but  now,  at  the  end  of  it,  every  beat 
of  his  heart  cried  out  for  Sylvia. 
Some  hours  earlier,  she  had  remon- 
strated against  his  submission  to 
Natalie's  caprice.  He  had  answered 
her  roughly;  she  had  run  away  and 
shut  herself  in  her  bedroom.  More 
than  once,  he  had  gone  to  her  door, 
and  turned  away  without  asking  for 
admission.  Why  could  she  not  see  he 
was  sufficiently  punished  by  the  poor 
part  he  had  to  play.? 

In  this  mood.  Vail,  coming  in  from 
his  walk  with  equaninûty  renewed, 
found  his  friend. 

"Ha,  Sargent,  alone?  That's  good. 
I  want  to  consult  you.  Do  you 
know,  in  this  upheaval  of  to-day, 
we've  all  been  losing  sight  of  Bobby? 
Just  now,  while  crossing  the  lawn,  I 
happened  to  look  up  at  the  billiard- 
room  window,  and  there,  by  Jove,  was 
our  Infant,  with  Maudie  standing  by 
his  side." 

"Hang  that  girl!  She  here?  Vail, 
that  won't  do!" 

"You'll  say  so,  when  you  hear  all. 
If  I'm  not  mistaken.  The  Baby 
Snatcher's  venerable  head  was  repos- 
ing on  Bobby's  shoulder!" 
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"I  say,"  exclaimed  Hugh,  in  blank 
dismay,  *' where 's  Atmty  Loo?" 

"Gone  to  town  to  avoid  her  sister- 
in-law!" 

"  She  must  be  brought  back!" 

"  She  is  our  only  hope!" 

*'What  in  the  devil  does  Maudie 
mean  by  it?"  said  Sir  Hugh.  "I 
thought  old  Hillyard  had  settled  her, 
long  ago." 

"Do  you  suppose  Forty  hasn't 
nosed  out  the  fact  that  Miss  Hillyard 
has  made  a  will,  dividing  her  fortune 
between  Bobby  and  Sylvia?" 

*'In  that  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
Atmty  Loo " 

"Exactly;  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  shall  now  send  a  wire  to  those 
gentlemanly  chambers  she  has  set  up 
for  herself  in  town,  to  ask  her  to  re- 
ttim  to-night  to  Chelwood." 

"Do  so,"  said  Hugh,  with  a  look  of 
relief;  "but,  on  no  account,  worry 
Sylvia." 

"Don't  fear  for  that,"  Vail  said,  as 
he  went  off;  then,  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  by  an  afterthought,  "by 
the  way,  Hugh,  old  chap,  if  I  were  in 
your  place  now,  do  you  know  what  Td 
do,  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me?" 

"What?" 

"Go  up-stairs!"  said  Vail,  smiling. 

"Bachelor's  wives!"  Hugh  said  to 
himself,  rather  grimly.  "I  wonder  if 
Kit  has  the  least  idea —  By  Jove,  I 
believe  that's  Sylvia  coming  down!" 

It  was,  indeed,  Sylvia,  in  a  trailing 
robe  of  white,  girdled  with  gold  and 
amethysts,  at  her  breast  a  knot  of 
violets,  her  splendid  locks  twisted  low 
in  her  neck  behind.  She  was  leaning 
over  the  baluster,  her  face  in  shadow, 
and  Sargent  felt,  rather  than  heard, 
her  speak  his  name. 

"Well?"  he  anâwered,  not  too  cheer- 
fully. 

'* Couldn't  you  come  up?"  the  voice 
a  little  stronger,  and  full  of  longing. 

"I  think  not,  thank  you." 

"Then,  I'll  come  down." 

There  was  a  swift  rush  downward,  a 
billowing  behind  her  of  masses  of  gauze 
and  lace,  and  a  happy  call  from  Hugh. 

"  Stop  !     Let  us  meet  half-way  !  " 

In  a  moment  he  had  her  in  his  arms, 


and  they  came  down,  lovingly  en- 
twined. 

"Want  your  tea?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  Had  it  long  ago! 
What  a  horrid  tea-table — all  higglede- 
piggledy  !  You  have  been  a  bachelor 
again  all  the  afternoon,  haven't  you? 
Did  you  like  it,  Hugh?" 

"I  hated  and  loathed  it,  and  you 
know  I  did,  you  witch!" 

"  I  was  horrid,  wasn't  I  ?  " 

"Rather.  For  you,  that  is,  not  for 
anybody  else." 

"Sit  down,  you  darling,  in  our  own 
big  chair,  and  let  me  get  on  the  arm  of 
it.  There,  that's  more  comfy  for  a 
talk.  Oh,  Hugh,  darling,  darling, 
what  a  wretch  I  was,  to  stay  locked  in, 
and  hear  you  tiptoeing  off  from  my 
door!  How  could  I  ever  give  up  to 
such  mean,  jealous  feelings  as  I 
had?" 

"  No  matter.  You  won't  have  them 
any  more?" 

"Never.  Every  minute  of  the 
time,  I  was  just  dying  to  open  that  door 
and  throw  myself  into  yoiu-  arms!" 

"Why  didn't  you?" 

"  Because,  when  I  got  over  the  wick- 
ed temper  Natalie  had  put  me  in — oh, 
it  wasn't  all  your  being  cross  to  me — 
you  can't  imagine  how  she  tortured  me, 
after  luncheon,  when  we  were  alone  a 
little  while —  I  wanted  to  put  myself 
under  discipline." 

"Rather  hard  on  me,"  said  Hugh, 
ruefully. 

"We  can  laugh,  now  that  we're  hap- 
py and  together,  but,  while  it  lasted, 
it  was  awful." 

"I  feel  like  a  rag  after  it!" 

' *  Now  comes  my  penance.  Not  only 
is  Lady  Sargent  going  to  behave  beauti- 
fully to  her  guests,  all  of  them,  all  the 
evening,  but  she's  going  to  own  to  her 
husband  that  he  was  right  from  the 
beginning,  and  she  was  wrong." 

"  Let's  talk  of  it  no  more,"  Hugh  ex- 
claimed. 

"But  I  must!"  protested  she.  "I 
owe  it  to  you  to  tell  you  that,  now,  I 
perfectly  understand  your  relation  to 
Natalie." 

"Sylvia!"  he  began,  frowning,  and 
rising  to  leave  her  in  possession  of  the 
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Jacobean  chair  that  had  held  them 
both. 

"Please  hear  me,  Hugh.  Til  never 
rest  till  I  tell  you.  The  reason  you 
bear  with  her  so  angelically  is  because 
she's  my  guardian's  wife,  and  he  was 
so  good  to  me  when  we  were  married!  " 

*' Sylvia!"  he  exclaimed,  taking  her 
two  hands  to  bury  his  face  in  them,  in 
relief  that  it  was  no  worse. 

*'*0h,'  I  said,  *I  shall  put  myself  in 
his  place,  and  say,  "I,  Hugh  Sar- 
gent, can't  stoop  to  be  petty  Uke  that 
foolish  wife  of  mine.  Tm  under  end- 
less obligations  to  the  HiUyards.  I've 
stopped  in  their  house  for  weeks,  dined 
with  them  a  himdred  times.  I  must 
meet  this  imposition  like  a  gentleman.  '  '  ' 
Oh,  Hugh,  dear,  don't  tell  me  a  man 
isn't  bigger  and  truer  to  high  instincts 
than  a  woman.  We  are  little,  and 
catty,  and  resentftd.  But  you'll  see, 
I'll  be  worthy  of  you!     You'll  see!" 

**  Sylvia,  my  own  wife  !"  he  answered, 
deeply  moved  by  her  innocent  homage. 
**Run  up-stairs,  now,  and  get  dressed 
for  the  evening.  Tell  Marie  to  do  her 
very  best." 

**  Yes;  and  I've  decided  to  wear  that 
Cleopatra  gown  we  got  in  Paris,  and 
your  mother's  jewels.  NataUe  wiU  be 
surprised  at  my  grandeur!" 

*'And  then  come  down  and  take 
your  place  at  your  husband's  side,  as 
mistress  of  his  house,  during  these 
revels  thrust  upon  us.  By  to-morrow, 
Chelwood  will  be  itself  again,  and  all 
your  troubles  will  have  vanished,  along 
with  the  caterer's  folks  and  the  Chinese 
lanterns." 

"That  they  will,"  she  said,  radiant- 

ly- 

"Oh,  we're  dining,  I  forgot  to  say, 
at  eight-thirty,  in  the  veranda,  where 
it's  cool,  in  order  to  leave  the  dining- 
room  for  the  men  to  prepare  the  sup- 
per. 

"Clever  idea,  that,  of  yours!" 

"It  wasn't  my  idea,"  said  he,  hesitat- 
ing a  Uttle. 

"Oh  —  NataUe's  ?  "  she  answered, 
with  a  drop  in  her  voice. 

"  It  seemed  a  good  one,"  he  went  on, 
timorously. 

"Certainly,   a  good  one,"   she  an- 


swered; "only,  I  think  I  might  have 
been  consulted.  There  I  go  ofiE  again, 
Hugh.  Never  mind!  I'm  sorry,  al- 
ready!" 

Sir  Hugh  gathered  her  in  a  strong 
embrace. 

"Sweetheart,  you  are  still  a  child! 
Now,  I  actually  must  go  outside,  and 
have  an  eye  on  the  final  preparations." 

"Come  to  my  room  when  Marie's 
done  with  me,"  she  said.  "I  am  a 
little  anxious  about  Cleopatra's 
sleeve." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  "  asked 
her  husband,  smiling. 

"There  isn't  any.  Just  a  row  of 
spangles.  We  must  do  something  re- 
spectable with  tulle.  Oh,  I  do  want 
to  look  my  best!" 

"In  any  case,  you'll  be  the  sweetest 
and  prettiest  Lady  Sargent  that  ever 
stood  here!  "  he  said,  in  departing. 

"If  you  think  so — that's  all  I  ask," 
she  called  after  him. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  her  husband, 
leaving  the  girl  alone  amid  the  creep- 
ing shadows  of  the  beautiful  old  hall, 
she  uttered  a  little  cry,  bom  of  her 
overwhelming  feeling. 

"Oh,  my  God,  how  I  love  him!  So 
much,  that  I'm  afraid!" 

Singing  in  her  happiness.  Lady  Sar- 
gent fluttered  for  a  moment  about  the 
hall,  tidying  chairs,  cushions  and 
books,  as  a  nice  house-mistress  will, 
and  in  her  heart  rejoicing  that  her  un- 
congenial visitors  still  kept  themselves 
out  of  her  reach.  While  so  engaged, 
her  eye  fell  upon  the  letters,  and,  with 
a  sigh,  she  took  up  the  small  heap  of 
them  intended  for  herself.  The 
thought  flashed  to  her  how  little  one 
cares  for  letters  when  one  has  all  the 
world  at  home! 

Then,  the  journal  deposited  by  Mrs. 
Fortescue  was  picked  up  mechanically, 
with  indiflferent  fingers.  The  blue 
lines  around  a  certain  paragraph 
failed  to  attract  her  curiosity.  She 
thought  it  was  the  usual  mention  of 
the  return  of  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Sar- 
gent to  Chelwood  Park.  "Happy 
Lady  Sargent,"  she  said,  within  her- 
self, "to  have  Chelwood  Park  to  re- 
turn to!     Is  it  I,  really  I,  lonely,  un- 
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friended  Sylvia  Ridgeway,  who  has 
come  into  this  proud  estate?" 

Another  moment,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  marked  paragraph  was  blazed 
into  her  brain.  Vail  found  her  clutch- 
ing the  paper,  and  staring  at  him  with 
wild  eyes. 

"Read,  Kit,  read!"  she  gasped, 
thrusting  it  into  his  grasp. 

He  did  not  need  to  obey  her.  Too 
often  had  the  unhappy  story  been 
whispered  to  him,  of  late,  by  casual, 
curious  people.  He  knew  it  had  got 
abroad  and  was  beyond  recall.  But 
if  it  had  only  been  spared  Sylvia! 

"Kit,  you  don't  answer.  Is  it 
true?"  she  asked,  shuddering. 

"True!  Oh,  Sylvia,  where's  your 
faith,  your  high  spirit,  your  superi- 
ority to  petty  gossip?" 

"You  don't  answer  me.  Then,  tell 
me  only  this.  Do  they  say  my  hus- 
band was  there,  engaged  in  a  low, 
vulgar  intrigue  with  her  when  he  mar- 
ried me?  Why  should  he  have  mar- 
ried me?  Wasn't  the  world  all  be- 
fore him  where  to  choose?  Wasn't  I 
happy  in  believing  in  him?  happier 
than  in  marrying  him  to  fall  to  this?'' 

"Sylvia,"  Vail  answered,  carried 
away  by  her  fiery  challenge.  "  I  posi- 
tively won't  talk  to  you  while  you  are 
in  this  excited  state.  You  wrong 
Hugh,  but,  above  all,  you  wrong  your- 
self. You  couldn't  be  more  overcome 
if  it  were  true." 

"  If  it  were  true!  Then  it  isn't  true? 
Ah,  Kit,  dear  Kit,  tell  me  it  isn't  true? 
He  never  loved  Natalie — that  way! 
Tell  me  only  that,  and  I'll  be  grateful 
aU  my  life!" 

"Sylvia,"  Vail  said,  after  a  pause, 
while  he  chose  his  words,  "Hugh  is 
my  best  friend,  and  your  husband,  the 
man  you  have  sworn  to  keep  to  for 
worse  or  better.  Is  it  fair  to  either  of 
us  to  ask  me  that  question?" 

"  Oh,  no,  it's  base!"  cried  she,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  "It's  Hugh,  Hugh,  I 
ought  to  ask!" 

Greatly  troubled.  Vail  answered  her 
as  if  she  had  been  an  ailing  child. 

"  Don't  you  believe  that  Hugh  loves 
you?" 

"Of  course  he  does!"  cried  Sylvia. 
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"Why,  not  ten  minutes  since — "  She 
dropped  her  head  in  fond  remem- 
brance. 

"I  know  he  does,  with  his  whole, 
honest  heart." 

"What  must  I  do?"  she  said,  cheer- 
ing in  spite  of  herself. 

"Dry  your  eyes,  little  girl,  and  I'll 
tell  you.  Your  house,  worse  luck,  is 
full,  and  will  be  fuller,  of  people,  some 
of  whom  would  enjoy  no  spectacle  so 
much  as  that  of  the  new  Lady  Sargent 
suffering  from  a  fit  of  jealousy  of  a 
suspected  rival.  For  Hugh's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  happy  life  I  believe 
you  will  lead  together,  I  implore  you 
to  give  no  sign  that  the  story  has 
reached  your  ears." 

"You  are  right.  Kit,"  she  said, 
holding  up  her  head. 

"  Trust  Hugh.  Stand  by  Hugh,  and 
that  will  be  the  best  answer  to  suspi- 
cion." 

"  I  will!     I  will!"  cried  Sylvia. 

"That's  better!"  said  Vail,  taking 
the  paper  from  her  hand  and  putting 
it  in  his  pocket.  "Now  the  red  has 
come  back  to  your  cheeks.  Your  eyes 
shine  as  I  like  to  see  them.  Bear  your- 
self like  a  soldier,  Lady  Sargent,  and, 
believe  me,  you'll  conquer  yet!" 

"Oh,  you'll  see!"  she  cried,  break- 
ing away  from  him,  and  running  im- 
petuously up  the  stairs.  "Good-bye, 
Kit!  I  must  run  on,  now,  and  get 
ready.  You've  put  new  life  in  me. 
I'm  not  sad  any  more — I'm  happy. 
Why,  I  could  fight  a  duel,  lead  a  for- 
lorn hope,  trample  my  enemies  under 
foot,  defy  the  universe — anything — 
only  to  show  the  world  that  my  hus- 
band is  mine,  mine,  mine!" 

Vail  looked  up  at  her,  smiling. 
When  she  had  disappeared,  he  sighed. 


IV 

Evening  in  the  gardens  of  Chel- 
wood  Park!  Certainly,  whatever 
might  be  said  of  Mrs.  Hillyard's 
methods  of  accomplishment,  her  taste 
was  indisputable,  and  the  result  as  sat- 
isfactory as  if  she  had  been  an  excel- 
lent  and   scrupulous   person,    of   the 
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highest  moral  standards.  Even  Vail, 
wandering  about  from  scene  to  scene 
of  her  festivity,  in  his  most  cynical 
mood,  had  to  admit  the  success  of  the 
fête  as  a  brilliant  spectacle,  moving 
like  clock-work  in  every  detail. 

The  dazzling  beauty  of  the  dances 
on  the  old  bowling-green,  with  its 
clipped  hedges  and  box  peacocks  and 
vases,  illuminated  with  subtle  skill, 
had  culminated  in  Natalie's  **  Dresden- 
china  minuet/*  In  this,  Mrs.  Hill- 
yard,  Mrs.  Fortescue,  Maudie  and  the 
compliant  Lady  Clanberry  took  part, 
with  O'Rourke,  de  Lorme,  Godfrey  and 
Bobby  as  their  cavaliers,  all  attired  in 
costumes  of  white  satin,  sprigged  with 
flowers  of  gold  and  rose,  looking  as  if 
they  had  stepped  out  of  Marcolini's 
*' Carnival  of  Venice.** 

Now,  the  dancers  trod  their  stately 
measures  in  a  flood  of  rosy  radiance; 
again,  they  assumed  the  uniform  tint 
of  palest  violet,  and  so  on,  through  the 
gamut  of  colors,  until,  at  the  very  end, 
in  a  blaze  of  amber  light,  they  took  and 
held  the  attitudes  of  a  shelf  full  of 
Dresden  figurines,  as  if  stricken  to 
porcelain  by  a  wizard  unseen  in  the 
boskage. 

Applause  fell  like  hail  from  the 
guests  looking  on.  Then,  as  another 
band  struck  up  a  waltz,  the  bowling- 
green  became  invaded  by  people  in 
dominoes  and  masks.  Five  Pierrots, 
with  linked  hands,  ran  about  laughing, 
capering  and  playing  pranks.  Sud- 
denly, seized  by  a  spirit  of  daring,  these 
youngsters  undertook  to  bar  the  way 
before  an  arch  of  evergreen  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  long  alley  leading  to  the 
house,  demanding  that  every  one  who 
came  through  it  should  pay  toll  by  a 
dance  with  them. 

The  first  victim,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  a  foeman  worthy  of  the  steel  of 
even  the  "Invincible  Pierrots.**  Bob- 
by Hillyard,  after  being  told  off  by 
Natalie  to  fill  the  place  and  wear  the 
costume  of  Maudie' s  intended  partner 
in  the  minuet — unfortunately  detained 
in  town  by  the  cutting  of  a  wisdom 
tooth — felt  that,  for  once,  Fortune 
had  played  into  his  hands.  Certain 
conclusions  reached  by  Miss  Fortescue 


and  himself  during  their  prolonged  in- 
terview in  the  billiard-room  before 
dinner,  had  fired  his  blood,  and  inspired 
his  heart  to  any  deed  demanding 
action. 

As  Maudie  and  he  strolled  down  the 
cedar  walk,  and  through  the  arch, 
unconscious  of  lurking  forms  on  the 
other  side,  Bobby  was  overheard  to 
say: 

"This  way,  dearest.  I  know  where 
you  can  rest.'* 

"'Dearest*!  oh,  my  heart!**  whis- 
pered one  of  the  listening  Pierrots. 

"Anywhere  with  you,  Robert!*' 
Maudie's  voice  made  answer. 

There  was  a  stifled  burst  of  laughter. 
The  Pierrots  bounded  out  to  surround 
the  incoming  couple,  and  clamorously 
demanded  their  toll.  Bobby,  on  hear- 
ing the  extent  of  the  penalty,  threw 
off  his  domino,  and  allowed  them  to 
ring  him  in,  all  dancing  together  in 
mad  merriment.  Soon,  it  became 
evident  to  the  Invincible  Pierrots  that 
they  had  been  out-generaled,  Bobby 
continuing  to  perform  surprising  feats 
of  agility  after  each  of  them  in  turn 
had  fallen  out  of  the  fray,  panting  and 
forceless.  While  the  shy  Maudie  sat 
masked  on  a  bench,  looking  on,  the 
Pierrots  fell  upon  a  servant  passing 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  glasses, 
and  drank  unanimously  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  their  gallant  captive, 
who  was  then  allowed  to  pass  on  with  his 
fair  one  to  another  part  of  the  garden. 

The  next  footstep  to  fall  upon  the 
ear  of  the  Pierrots  was  a  ponderous 
one.  It  heralded  the  appearance, 
beneath  the  arch,  of  what  they  took  to 
be  the  most  remarkable  travesty  of 
the  evening — a  personage  of  ample 
dimensions  and  great  height,  equipped 
in  an  automobilist*s  outfit,  including 
eye-goggles,  who,  on  arrival  among 
them,  spoke  with  authority  to  a  foot- 
man following. 

"There,  get  along  with  you,  young 
man,**  said  a  strident  voice.  "No 
need  to  pilot  me  around  this  lunatic 
asylum.  Just  see  that  my  chauffeur 
gets  a  bite  to  eat,  will  you,  and  tell 
them  to  keep  my  machine  waiting  first 
in  the  line  at  the  lodge-gate!** 
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"Capital!**  cried  a  Pierrot. 

"Immense,  simply  immense!**  cried 
another. 

"Sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  torn 
from  us  by  Madame  Tussaud,**  ex- 
claimed a  third. 

"Fair  being,  receive  our  homage!'* 
cried  out  a  young  fellow,  kneeling 
fantastically  at  the  apparition's  feet. 

"Receive  all  otir  homages!'* 

They  knelt  in  a  circle,  then  arose, 
prancing  and  uttering  their  war-cry: 

"We  are  the  Invincible  Pierrots. 
Dance!  dance!  dance!'* 

Miss  Lucretia  Hillyard,  at  first  in- 
dignant, was  forced  into  taking  a  few 
steps;  then,  breaking  through  their 
line,  she  faced  them,  panting. 

"You're  a  pretty  set  of  madcaps, 
aren't  you?"  she  asked.  "You're  far 
too  idiotic  to  get  angry  with,  but,  I'd 
have  you  to  know,  I'm  not  mas- 
querading; I'm  simply  in  the  every- 
day costume  of  a  lady  out  for  a  moon- 
light spin,  who  came  down  to  Chel- 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
a  young  relative  believed  to  be  making 
even  more  of  a  fool  of  himself  than 
nature  intended.  I  am  told  he  was 
seen  going  in  this  direction.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  trust  the  In- 
vincible Pierrots  will  see  the  propriety 
of  not  interrupting  me  further." 

There  was  something  in  her  tone 
that  commanded  ♦respect,  and  the 
Pierrots,  one  and  all,  lined  up  like 
gentlemen. 

"Whom  have  we  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing?** asked  their  leader. 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  I'm  Lady 
Sargent*s  aunt,*'  observed  Miss  Hill- 
yard,  blandly. 

The  Pierrots,  muttering  apologies, 
fled  incontinently.  Aunty  ^oo,  look- 
ing after  them  with  twinkling  eyes, 
decided  to  rest  upon  a  tempting  seat 
within  a  rose-arbor  at  hand,  before 
resuming  her  quest  of  Robert. 

"Bless  me!  I  haven't  cut  the 
pigeon  wing  in  a  hundred  years!" 
she  said.  "I  must  get  my  wind 
again,  for  the  charge  on  Bobby." 

As  she  ensconced  herself  in  a  nook 
created  for  youth  and  tender  senti- 
ment, the  old  lady's  face  grew  grim. 


She  heard  the  approaching  Bobby's 
voice,  in  earnest  conversation,  and 
what  he  said  was  plainly  audible. 

"  Hang  these  people  for  taking  that 
place  I  wanted!  No,  Maudie,  don't 
try  to  change  now.  My  mind's  made 
up.  Nobody  shall  say  I've  ridden  at 
a  fence  I'm  afraid  to  take!  I  may 
break  my  neck  going  over  it,  but  at 
least  I  won't  have  shirked!*' 

"  Right  stuff!  "  muttered  Aunty  Loo, 
hesitating  greatly  whether  or  not  to 
declare  her  presence  as  the  couple 
strayed  into  the  moonlit  bit  of  path, 
full  in  her  line  of  vision.  But 
Maudie's  answer  decided  her  to  keep 
silence. 

"Dearest,  have  you  considered  all 
the  consequences  of  our  rash  action?" 

"What  are  consequences,  beside 
you  and  happiness?"  answered  the 
lad. 

"  Yotu- — your  father?"  ventiu-ed  the 
lady. 

"He's  sworn  hell  disinherit  me  if  I 
marry  you,  but  what's  that,  provided 
I  have  you,  and  you  have  me?  " 

"Nothing;  of  course  not,"  said  she, 
faintly,  "since  there's  your  aunt " 

"Aunty  Loo?"  repeated  Bobby. 

"Yes,  hasn't  she  said — doesn't  she 
mean  to  leave  you  half  her  fortune?" 

"Haven't  heard  of  it!"  responded 
he,  cheerfully.  "She  might  be  good 
for  a  wedding-present,  the  dear  old 
lady  might,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
begin  married  life  by  sponging  on  her 
for  a  living." 

"Oh!"  answered  Maudie,  in  a 
deeply  disappointed  tone.  "Perhaps, 
Robert,  we  are  too  rash — too  daring. 
Let  us  wait " 

"Wait!  What  for?  You  wrote  me 
you'd  join  me  here  to-night,  and  told 
me  to  get  everything  ready.  I*ve  the 
special  license  in  my  pocket.  We'll 
slip  into  the  house  now,  and  change 
our  clothes.  These  dominoes,  the 
crowd,  are  in  our  favor.  The  motor- 
car I  ordered  from  town  is  waiting 
at  the  lodge-gate.  We  can  get  off 
like  a  streak  of  lightning.  I'll  take 
you  straight  to  your  friend  in  Mount 
street,  then  go  to  my  hotel,  and  to- 
morrow we'll    be    married  hard    and 
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fast!  Come,  Maudie,  cheer  up!  If 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  won't 
be  the  first  fellow  that's  had  to  work 
for  the  girl  he  loves." 

"Families  rarely  hold  out,"  said 
Maudie;  "but— but " 

"No  'buts  M  "  cried  the  gallant 
Bobby.  "It's  all  settled,  I  tell  you. 
Take  me  now  or  never!     Come!" 

"  Oh,  Robert  !"  began  the  still  doubt- 
ful bride-elect;  but  her  remonstrance 
was  lost  to  Miss  Lucretia's  ear,  by 
Bobby's  hurrying  her  away.  As  the 
two  dominoes  disappeared  up  the 
cedar  walk.  Aunty  Loo  emerged  from 
her  retirement,  with  a  queer  look  on 
her  face. 

"Nice  boy,  that!  Worth  saving!" 
She  paused,  for  a  moment,  thinking. 
"  '  Now  or  never.'  Poor,  fleeced  lamb! 
H  'm  !  '  Motor-car  waiting  at  the  gate  !* 
So's  mine  waiting  at  the  gate.  Well, 
as  we  say  in  America,  though  I 
wouldn't  let  Bobby  hear  me  speak  it, 
'What's  the  matter  with  my  driving 
that  party  up  to  town?'  " 

With  a  brisk  step,  the  grotesque 
figure  marched  away  into  the  shadows, 
turning  up  a  side-path  just  in  time  to 
avoid  meeting  Sylvia,  gorgeous  in  her 
Cleopatra  gown,  who  had  begged  Vail 
to  take  her  for  a  few  moments  out  of 
the  crowd  to  where  it  was  cool  and 
restful. 

"  How  delicious!"  the  girl  exclaimed, 
when  they  reached  the  rose-arbor. 
"Kit,  I  think  I  could  never  weary  of 
the  nooks  in  this  dear  old  garden.  .  .  . 
But  you  have  not  once  told  me  how 
you  like  my  dress!" 

"It  may  be  the  costumer *s  idea  of 
Cleopatra,  right  enough,"  said  the 
truthful  Vail,  "but  it's  all  out  as  to 
facts.     And,  besides,  it  isn't  Sylvia." 

"Crusty  fellow!  I  knew  you'd  say 
so.  I  felt  that  when  I  first  took  it 
from  the  box.  We  had  ordered  it 
from  Paris  for  a  fancy  ball  at  Cannes, 
where  I  ended  by  going  as  a  fisher-girl 
in  a  stuff  petticoat — price,  fifteen 
francs — a  bodice  compounded  by  my 
maid,  a  peasant's  neck-handkerchief, 
and  any  quantity  of  coral  beads 
bought  on  the  quay!" 

"You    are    over- tired,"    Vail    said. 


looking  at  the  charming  vision — how 
charming  to  him  he  dared  not  let  her 
know! — with  solicitude. 

She  was  apparently  keyed  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  The 
evening  had  proved  to  her  more  than 
a  success.  She  had  been  like  a  boat 
tossed  from  wave  to  wave  of  flattery 
and  adulation.  The  mistress  of  Chel- 
wood  had,  indeed,  taken  her  new 
place  dashingly. 

"Don't  say  anything  to  make  me 
drop!"  cried  she,  "or  I'll  go  down  like 
an  omelette  soufflée." 

"You've  been  splendid,"  Vail  went 
on.  "Again  and  again,  I've  seen 
Hugh's  eyes  turn  to  you  with  pride." 

"To  the  costumer 's  idea  of  Cleo- 
patra, you  mean?"  she  said,  with  a 
happy  smile. 

"Your  jewels,  too,  are  the  best  in 
sight!" 

"Now,  that  is  something  like  a 
Kit  !"  she  exclaimed,  joyously.  "  They 
are  Hugh's  family-jewels,  of  course. 
I  knew  they'd  be  a  surprise,  even  to 
him.  I  had  told  him  I  could  never 
fancy  myself  daring  to  put  them  all 
on!" 

"Ah,  well,  my  Sylvia  will  always 
wear  a  hat  trimmed  with  salmon- 
flies." 

"And  a  very  muddy  skirt  and 
squashing  boots,"  she  added.  "Kit, 
in  those  days  at*Ballyrig,  I  didn't 
have  to  dress  up  and  make  a  show  of 
myself  to  prove  that  I'd  a  right  to  my 
place  in  life." 

"No,  dear,  but,  after  to-night,  you 
may  defy  the  gossips,  frustrate  their 
knavish  tricks,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
In  this  world  we  live  in,  if  you  want  to 
avoid  slander,  better  disport  yourself 
in  the  broad  light  of  public  notice. 
Dance,  sing,  laugh,  where  all  may 
look  on.  No  one  ever  sympathizes 
with  the  ones  who  sigh  alone  in  the 
shadows." 

"Kit,  that  sounded  almost  bitter." 

"Nonsense,  I'm  not  bitter.  I'm 
only  wondering  when  supper's  to  be." 

"As  soon  as  they've  had  thebam- 
dance,  and  that's  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme. I'm  engaged  for  it  to  dear 
old  Sir  Claud  Doncaster." 
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"Your  heart  is  lighter,  Sylvia?" 

"Yes,  thanks  to  you.  If  you're 
bitter  sometimes,  you're  always  a 
tonic,  Kit.  Then,  those  subtle  flat- 
teries about  my  looks,  my  jewels — I 
saw  through  them,  but  I  rose  to  the 
bait,  and  it  agreed  with  me." 

"I'm  glad  I've  put  you  in  my 
debt." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  want  a  promise  from 
you  in  return." 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  you'll  forget  Mrs.  Fortescue's 
treachery,  and  Natalie's  insolence,  and 
not  speak  to  Hugh  of  either." 

"  I  won't  speak  to  Hugh,  if  you  like, 
Kit,  though  the  trouble  is,  he  sees  into 
my  heart!  But  don't  ask  me  not  to 
treat  myself  to  putting  those  two  wo- 
men back  into  their  proper  places,  for 
I  musC 

"Don't,  Sylvia!  Let  sleeping  dogs 
lie." 

"I  must,  I  tell  you,  Kit.  I'm  only 
human,  and  very  feminine.  Besides, 
how  can  I  fear  them,  or  any  one,  so 
long  as  I've  got  Hugh?" 

"How  my  lady  feels  her  power!" 

"Of  course  she  does.  I'm  proud  as 
a  peacock,  and  strong  as  a  giant — so 
long  as  Fve  got  Hugh!  Now,  Kit,  I've 
had  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  take  me  back 
to  the  barn-dance,  or  my  dear  old  part- 
ner will  never  approve  of  me  again!" 

In  another  part  of  the  garden,  Nat- 
alie had  bid  the  participants  in  her 
Dresden-china  minuet  await  her  for  a 
grand  entry  to  supper  in  procession, 
and  here  Mrs.  Fortescue,  de  Lorme  and 
O'Rourke  were  first  at  the  tryst. 

"  How  is  it  with  yourself,  de  Lorme? 
For  me,  I'm  deuced  tired  o'  bein'  a 
Chaney  image!"  said  the  Irishman, 
laughing  as  he  mopped  his  brow,  after 
dancing.  "I  wish  they'd  put  me  on 
the  shelf." 

"Has  any  one  seen  Natalie?"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Fortescue,  in  a  vexed  tone. 
"Surely,  she  should  be  here  by  this." 

"I  had  a  glimpse  of  her  a  few  mo- 
ments since,"  said  de  Lorme,  with  em- 
phasis, "going  into  the  long  walk  to- 
ward the  fish-pond." 


"  The  only  dark  walk — aloneV  asked 
Fair-and-Forty,  eagerly. 

"  Not  alone,"  said  the  baron.  "  She 
was  with  our  host." 

"How  provoking  of  her  !  But  every- 
thing has  gone  wrong  with  me  this 
evening.  Just  now,  I  was  called  into 
the  house  by  a  telegram  about  my  hus- 
band." 

"Your  late  husband?"  asked 
O'Rourke,  with  studied  simplicity. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Ex — not  late.  This 
time,  it  seems,  he  is  dangerously  ill. 
If  anything  happens  to  him,  my  ali- 
mony stops." 

"Let  us  pray  for  the  preservation 
of  his  valuable  life,"  said  the  captain, 
piously. 

"Oh,  but  he  always  does  everything 
he  can  to  spite  me,"  pursued  Mrs.  For- 
tescue, in  a  melancholy  tone.  "It 
would  be  just  like  him  to  go  and  die!" 

"Take  it  aisy,  ma'am.  It's  al- 
ways darkest  just  before  the  dawn," 
said  O'Rourke,  consolingly.  "Grand 
success,  this  ball!  Did  you  see  how 
my  Lady  Sargent  swept  all  before  her? 
She  that  expected  to  be  queen  of  the 
evenin'  was  outshone  entoirely." 

"But  she  has  taken  an  early  re- 
venge," answered  Mrs.  Fortescue,  ma- 
liciously. "  Don't  speak  to  me  of  that 
under-bred  Sylvia  Ridgeway!  Why, 
the  way  she's  given  some  of  her  guests 
the  cold  shoulder  to-night,  is  simply 
scandalous." 

"Fortune  of  war,  Mrs.  Fortescue. 
You  and  I  are  old  soldiers.  Isn't  re- 
pulse what  we  expect,  when  we  go 
raidin'  in  the  enemy's  country?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean?  When  she  was  nobody,  I 
was  always  Sylvia's  friend." 

"O  Friendship,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!"  went  on 
O'Rourke,  meaningly. 

"Really,  Captain  O'Rourke,"  said 
the  lady,  with  an  assumption  of  inno- 
cence attacked,  "  I  am  just  a  little  tired 
of  your  insinuations.  The  baron,  here, 
agrees  with  me." 

"But  certainly,  madame,"  said  de 
Lorme,  ranging  himself  beside  her,  and 
casting  a  vengeful  look  at  the  captain, 
"I,  too,  am  very  tired  of  them." 
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'*When  we  get  back  to  town,**  went 
on  Mrs.  Fortescue,  **  Pm  afraid  I  sha'n't 
see  as  much  of  you  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past." 

"As  you  like,  ma'am,*'  answered 
O'Rourke,  imperturbably.  **  Certain- 
ly, I  should  not  think  Baron  de  Lorme 
would  ask  to  see  too  much  of  me.  If 
he  did,  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to 
exchange  any  compliments  he  can  sug- 
gest. But,  if  the  two  of  ye'd  take  my 
advice,  ye'd  not  be  tarrying  overlong 
at  Chelwood.  It's  my  candid  opinion, 
this  air's  not  the  wholesomest  for  ye." 

*' Nonsense!  You're  impertinent. 
What  have  I  to  fear — ?"  began  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  visibly  nervous. 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Hallett,  pausing  at  her  elbow,  his  usual 
smug  serenity  completely  ruffled. 

"If  you  please,  madam,"  said  the 
butler,  "it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that  Miss  Fortescue  has  eloped  with 
Master  Robert!" 

Mrs.  Fortescue  tried  to  turn  pale,  but 
her  rouge  would  not  admit  of  it.  She 
also  tried  to  look  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  only  succeeded  in  keeping 
her  satisfaction  within  decent  bounds. 

"Eloped!  Impossible!"  she  ex- 
claimed, then  added,  unconsciously, 
"Maudie  would  never  have  had  the 
pluck.  Go  on,  Hallett.  Tell  me  what 
you  know?" 

"I  had  just  stepped  down  to  the 
lodge- gate,  madam,  to  serve  a  little 
refreshment  to  a  pal  of  mine  who 
couldn't  leave  his  'orses,  when  I  see 
two  dominoes — one  of  'em  carryin*  a 
lady's  dressing-bag  and  a  gentleman's 
kit  as  looked  familiar.  They  came 
stealing  down  under  the  laurels  and  out 
by  the  side-gate  into  the  driveway.  A 
motor-car  was  blocking  the  way  first 
in  the  line  of  carriages,  but  the  chauf- 
feur was  nowhere  in  sight.  Quick  as  a 
flash,  the  domino  tossed  the  two  bags 
into  it,  assisted  the  other  to  get  into 
the  car,  and  then  called  out  for  the 
chauffeur — most  impatiently,  and  with 
an  expression  I'd  scorn  to  use  myself." 

"Go  on,  Hallett.  Tell  us  exactly 
what  occurred!" 

"He  called  out  to  know  where  his 
damned,  loafing  motorman  was  hidin'. 


I  knew  Master  Robert's  voice  in  an  in- 
stant, ma'am.  Then,  running  out  of 
the  bushes,  came  the  chauffeur.  I'm 
blest  if  ever  I  see  such  a  queer  figure 
of  a  man!  He  popped  into  his  seat — 
there  was  a  moment  of  delay " 

"But  they  got  off— -they  got  off?" 
queried  Maudie's  mama,  anxiously. 

"  Lord  love  you,  ma'am,  they  did — 
in  a  whiff,"  answered  her  minion,  drop- 
ping into  homely  vernacular;  then,  re- 
covering himself,  "while  I  was  stand- 
ing, open-mouthed,  as  one  might  say. 
At  the  very  moment  of  leaving,  I  heard 
Miss  Fortescue  exclaim,  'Oh,  Robert!' 
and  then  I  knew  my  suspicions  was 
correct." 

"Don't  faint,  Mrs.  Fortescue!"  said 
O'Rourke,  smiling.  De  Lorme,  read- 
justing his  eye-glasses,  offered  his  aid  in 
recovering  her  lost  treasure,  and  Hal- 
lett stood  statuesquely  by. 

"Any  orders,  ma'am?"  he  said,  pro- 
fessionally. 

"  I  must  think,"  answered  she,  feign- 
ing emotion.  "My  naughty,  impul- 
sive child — only  a  dressing-bag!  Of 
course,  she  will  send  home  for  her 
things.  Go  away,  Hallett,  and  don't 
open  your  lips  about  this  affair  till  I 
give  you  leave." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Fortescue,"  the  man  an- 
swered. 

"I  said,  don't  open  your  lips.  You 
understand?" 

"I  understand,"  he  repeated,  back- 
ing out,  nervously,  as  she  took  two 
steps  toward  him. 

"  Now,  I  can't  tell  her  that  I  consid- 
ered it  my  duty  to  inform  my  lady, 
first''  passed  through  his  perturbed 
mind.  "  Neither  is  this  the  time  to 
obey  orders,  and  put  into  her  hands  the 
note  Sir  Hugh  give  me  to  give  my  lady, 
before  he  left  the  rooms  with  Mis.  Hill- 
yard  kinder  sudden  like,  a  while  ago." 
And  Hallett  fairly  ran  away. 

"  Heavens!  what  an  evening  of  emo- 
tions!" exclaimed  Mrs.  Fortescue,  tri- 
umph rising  in  her  voice.  "  I'd  like  to 
see  Sylvia  Ridgeway's  face,  when  she 
hears  Maudie  has  married  Bobby!" 

At  that  moment,  Sylvia,  erect,  fear- 
less, trailing  her  splendid  draperies  be- 
hind her,  swept  down  upon  them.    The 
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two  men  instinctively  fell  back,  leaving 
her  face  to  face  with  her  enemy. 

"You  wish  to  see  me,  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue?'*  asked  Lady  Sargent,  in  a  cold, 
contemptuous  tone. 

"It  is  evident  you  know  what  has 
occurred,**  answered  Mrs.  Fortescue, 
disagreeably  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  success  of 
your  plot  to  entrap  my  cousin,**  said 
Sylvia,  indignantly. 

"  Don*t  you  think,  since  our  families 
are  now  to  be  allied,  it  would  be  more 
graceftd  for  us  to  accept  the  situation 
like  women  of  the  world?**  asked  Forty, 
in  an  insinuating,  but  patronizing,  tone. 

"I  do  not  call  myself  a  woman  of 
yotu-  world.  That  you  have  strayed 
from  its  limits  into  mine  is  my  misfor- 
tune. Mrs.  Fortescue,  you  have  taxed 
my  hospitality  and  not  fotmd  it  want- 
ing. But  the  experiment  ends  here, 
and  forever.'* 

"  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  get  up  and 
ramp  like  that,*'  said  Mrs.  Fortescue, 
with  an  unpleasant  laugh,  "Tve  no 
further  use  for  you.  So,  ta- ta,  Sylvia; 
we'll  try  to  take  care  of  Bobby!** 

Beckoning  de  Lorme  to  follow  her, 
she  had  started  to  leave  the  place,  when 
intercepted  by  Hallett,  who  ap- 
proached his  mistress  with  a  note  upon 
a  salver. 

"For  Mrs.  Fortescue,  m*lady,'*  he 
said,  with  an  unmoved  face.  **  Just  ar- 
rived by  special  messenger  from  Fox- 
bury.*' 

"Give  it  to  me!'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Fortescue,  returning  hurriedly,  and 
snatching  up  the  envelope.  "Fox- 
bury  !  Where*s  that  ?  The  stuffy  Uttle 
village  two  miles  from  here?  .  .  . 
Who  can — ?*'  Tearing  open  the  note, 
she  uttered  a  faint  scream. 

"Oh,  this  is  beyond  beUef!  Listen, 
everybody,  to  the  way  these  people  are 
insulting  me: 

*'*The  Heart  op  Oak, 

"'FOXBURY. 

"  *  Madame  :  It  was  my  privilege  to  accom- 
pany your  daughter  and  my  nephew  in 
their  attempted  elopement  as  far  as  this 

Êlace,  where,  an  unaccountable  accident 
appening  to  my  machine,  we  have  put  up  for 
the  night.  Your  daughter,  after  some  con- 
versation with  me  as  to  my  nephew's  finan- 


cial status,  has  concluded  to  try  matrimony 
in  some  other  quarter  than  our  family.  My 
nephew  has  already  gone  on  to  town.  Miss 
Fortescue  thinks  that  perhaps  you  will  wish 
to  join  her  here,  which  I  hope  will  be  very 
soon,  as  I  am  sleeping  on  a  sofa  a  foot  too 
short  for  me,  and  the  landlady  is  not  what  I 
call  respectful. 

"  '  Yours  obediently, 

***LUCRETIA    HiLLYARD.'" 

Sylvia's  eyes  brightened  with  sup- 
pressed laughter.  Mrs.  Fortescue 
looked  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

*'So  much  for  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Lady  Sargent's  world!  *'  she  ex- 
claimed, furiously.  "  But  I  do  not  stop 
to  discuss  with  you  the  doings  of  this 
mad-woman.  I  dare  say,  I  can  have 
a  trap  to  take  me  to  Foxbury " 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Fortescue." 

Hallett,  who  had  wisely  retired 
behind  the  shrubbery,  now  came 
forward  again. 

"I  beg  pardon,  m'lady.  There  is 
also  a  telegram  for  Mrs.  Fortescue." 

He  took  a  telegram  from  his  pocket, 
and,  laying  it  upon  a  salver,  presented 
it  ceremoniously. 

**  Why  was  I  not  given  this  at  once?  " 
cried  the  ireful  Forty. 

"I  was  afraid,  ma'am,  you  would 
not  feel  able  to  stand  so  much." 

''You  afraid!  Off  with  you!"  she 
cried,  scornfully,  opening  the  second 
envelope  with  feverish  fingers,  and 
uttering  a  heartfelt  cry. 

**I  Imew  it!  Any  other  man  would 
have  had  the  decency  to  die  at  a  better 
time!" 

She  rushed  away,  Hallett  in  her 
wake,  Sylvia  looking  after  them  in  as- 
tonishment. 

**  What  is  it?  "  she  asked  O'Rourke. 

**  Her  husband,  poor  soul,  is  after 
goin'  to  his  rest!"  said  the  captain. 

**  Permit  me,  miladi,"  now  observed 
de  Lorme,  who  thought  he  saw  his  op- 
portunity to  cover,  successfully,  his 
own  retreat,  "to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions upon  your  skill  in  ridding  your- 
self of  a  very  dangerous  woman." 

**  Pardon  me,  Baron  de  Lorme,  if  I 
decline  to  accept  them  from  one  whom 
I  choose  to  include  no  longer  among 
my  acquaintances,"  said  Sylvia,  look- 
ing him  straight  in  the  eyes. 
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"Miladi!"  he  said,  reddening  darkly. 

*'I  thought,  at  least,"  she  went  on, 
"that  people  of  your  stripe  and  hers, 
stood  together.  I  understand,  upon 
good  authority,  that  yours  and  Mrs. 
Fortescue*s  is  a  partnership,  not  in  cards 
only,  but  in  the  promulgation  of  slan- 
derous assertions  about  people  whose 
bread  and  salt  you  eat.  Perhaps  you 
will  feel  like  joining  her,  also,  in  the 
trap  that  will  take  her  from  my 
house!" 

"  Is  it  the  custom  of  English  gentle- 
women to  insult  their  guests?"  he 
cried.  But,  seeing  her  back  turned 
on  him,  he  prudently  contented  him- 
self with  a  quick  departure  from  the 
scene. 

"My  turn  next.  Lady  Sargent?" 
asked  O'Rourke.  "  If  I*m  routed,  I'll 
try  to  meet  it  like  a  soldier,  and  re- 
treat with  my  colors  flying." 

"No,  captain,"  she  answered,  smil- 
ing. **  I  think  yours  is  simply  a  case  of 
abnormal  infatuation  for  bridge,  and 
poor  judgment  in  associates.  Please 
try  to  forget  how  rude  IVe  had  to  be 
in  your  hearing,  and  do  me  a  little 
service." 

"Bedad,  I'd  go  barefoot  to  Land's 
End  to  please  your  ladyship!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

*'  Not  so  far  as  that.  Look  for  my 
husband,  who's  probably  showing  or- 
chids to  fat  old  Lady  Stratharden,  and 
tell  him  I " 

Sylvia,  flushed  with  her  triumphs, 
beamingly  confident,  had,  involuntari- 
ly, turned  her  head  at  the  sound  of  a 
rustle  in  the  shrubbery  beside  her.  A 
couple  of  dark  forms  were  coming  out 
of  darker  shadows  into  the  brilliancy 
of  the  illuminations  around  a  fountain 
close  at  hand.  They  were  talking 
earnestly  together,  and  did  not  see  her, 
so  that  she  had  full  time  to  note  them 
carefully  before  they  parted,  the  man  to 
go  on  toward  the  house,  the  woman — 
whither,  Sylvia  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

In  one  moment,  the  mad,  unreason- 
ing jealousy  of  the  day  arose  up  within 
her,  throbbing  with  renewed  life.  To 
conquer  it,  to  cast  it  back  into  bondage 
was  her  first  wish. 

**  No,  you  needn't  look  for  my  hus- 


band," she  said  to  O'Rourke,  in  a 
totally  changed  voice.  **  I  forgot  that 
he  is  otherwise  engaged.  But — I'm 
very  tired,  if  you  wouldn't  mind  leav- 
ing me  here  for  a  little  while  alone " 

"Faith,  that's  harder  than  fightin' 
your  battles,  my  lady!"  exclaimed  the 
enthusiastic  captain. 

He  left  her,  nevertheless,  and  Sylvia 
stood  holding  her  rebellious  heart,  in 
shame  at  her  speedy  fall  from  grace. 

Now  were  all  the  glories  of  her  even- 
ing become  like  Dead  Sea  apples  upon 
her  palate  !  But  amid  these  tumultuous 
thoughts  arose  the  remembrance  of  her 
pledges  to  Vail  and  Hugh.  She  would 
be  brave;  she  would  trust,  trust,  for- 
ever trust,  until  from  Hugh's  own  lips 
should  come  confirmation  of  her 
fears. 

Thus  Natalie,  hastening  in  search  of 
her  scattered  party  for  supper,  found 
her  rival,  and  in  Sylvia's  ingenuous 
face  read  what  filled  her  with  satis- 
faction. 

"Sylvia,  child!"  she  exclaimed,  let- 
ting slip  her  domino  from  the  glisten- 
ing beauties  of  her  costume,  "why 
aren't  you  doing  the  honors  to  Lord 
Stratharden?  Didn't  I  meet  O'Rourke 
hurrying  away  from  you?  My  dear, 
you  are  advanced!  However,  in  your 
case  every  one  makes  allowances, 
don't  you  see?" 

"I  have  seen  more  than  that,"  said 
Sylvia,  firmly. 

'  *  What  !  You  were  peeping  at  Hugh 
and  me?  Oh,  that's  too  dreadfully 
bourgeoise.  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you 
that  it  may  be  something  of  a  relief  for 
Hugh  to  get  back  among  his  own  set 
again?  What!  still  hufiy?  My  dear 
child,  your  temper  is  execrable.  You 
certainly  need  training  in  the  outward 
seeming  of  good  society." 

"  Perhaps  so,  for  consider  my  models 
when  in  your  house,"  said  Sylvia, 
quietly. 

"If  you  go  on  in  this  way,  you  will 
soon  make  yourself  ridiculous.  Just 
now,  no  doubt,  Hugh,  flattered  by 
your  heroics,  laughs  at  you,  and  rallies 
you.  By-and-bye,  you  will  weary 
him,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months, 
he'll  be  glad  enough  to  get  back  to 
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reasonable  beings.  Perhaps,  that 
time  has  already  come." 

"I  think  not,'*  said  Sylvia,  calmly. 
•*  Hugh  and  I  know  each  other  per- 
fectly." 

**  He  knows  you,  perfectly,  no  doubt 
— ^but,  do  you  know  him  ?  *' 

The  insulting  meaning  she  put  into 
her  query  stung  Sylvia  to  the  quick. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  girl  said, 
haughtily. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Natalie,  in 
the  same  tone. 

*'A  nothing  Uke  that  must  mean 
everything  to  a  wife." 

**  Let  us  talk  about  yotir  costume!" 
exclaimed  NataUe,  airily.  "Whoever 
made  it  for  you,  don't  go  to  him  again. 
And  all  those  jewels,  child!  You  might 
lead  the  procession  in  a  Christmas  pan- 
tomime!" 

"They  are  the  Sargent  jewels.  I 
am  proud  to  wear  them.  Wouldn't 
you  be  if  they  were  yotirs?"  said 
Sylvia,  innocently  assuming  the  great 
lady. 

"  You  know  very  well  William  is  only 
a  parvenu,  and  has  no  ancestral  jewels 
to  bestow,"  snapped  Natalie. 

"Hugh  says  the  rubies  are  yet  to 
come — a  complete  parure — ^necklace, 
tiara  and  all.     Think  of  it  !" 

Natalie,  who  had  a  passion  for  jew- 
els, could  not  endure  this  final 
touch. 

"All  this  to  bedeck  the  child  of  a 
pauper  artist!"  she  said,  sneeringly. 

"All  this  to  bedeck  Lady  Sargent,  of 
Chelwood  Park!"  returned  Sylvia, 
who,  Natalie  felt  with  rage,  was  cer- 
tainly getting  the  better  of  their  war  of 
words. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Hillyard  re- 
sumed, with  mild  contempt,  "there's 
no  dealing  with  one  so  absurdly  puffed 
up  as  you  are.  Every  one's  laughing 
at  it  behind  yotir  back,  to-night.  For 
Hugh's  sake,  try  to  keep  it  in.  He 
shouldn't  be  made  a  laughing-stock, 
should  he,  just  because  he  did  rather 
the  most  heroic  thing  a  man  can  do — 
sacrifice  himself,  to  pull  a  woman  out 
of  the  hole  he'd  got  her  into." 

Sylvia  looked  her  opponent  full  in 
the  face.     She  had  realized  her  danger 


in  their  unequal  conflict,  had  known 
that  the  poisoned  dart  would  fall  some- 
where.    Now,  it  had  fallen. 

"What  you  are  hinting  at,  I  do  not 
ask  to  know — "  she  began;  but  Natalie 
cut  her  short. 

"That's  right.  Be  trustful.  It's 
beautiful,  and,  under  your  circum- 
stances, comforting.  Now,  I  think  I 
shall  leave  you  to  your  reflections.  I 
am  sure  those  minuet  people  mistook 
my  directions,  and  are  waiting  for  me, 
indoors.  You  know  our  party  at  supper 
is  to  be  quite  unique — the  table  set 
with  all-gold  plate,  pink  roses,  and  the 
pink  Dresden  candelabra  from  Hugh's 
mother's  cabinet.  Hugh  is  the  only 
outsider  we  shall  allow  to  sit  with  us  at 
table." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Sylvia,  contain- 
ing herself  with  an  effort,  "but  you 
must  give  up  your  n:iinuet  supper- 
table." 

"Why,  pray?"  asked  Natalie,  su- 
perbly. 

"For  one  thing,  because  your  party 
is  broken  up.  Miss  Fortescue  and 
Bobby  are  absent,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  ask  Mrs.  Fortescue  and  Baron  de 
Lorme  also  to  leave  Chelwood." 

"You — you  presumed  to  insult  my 
friends?" 

"I  requested  those  low  and  scur- 
rilous persons  to  leave  my  house,"  Syl- 
via answered,  steadily. 

"Your  house!  your  house!"  cried 
Natalie,  with  blazing  eyes.  "Who 
put  you  here,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Who,  but  my  husband?"  said  Sylvia, 
simply. 

" If  you  prefer  to  think  so!  Really, 
this  pretense  at  ignorance  is  the  merest 
affectation." 

"  I  believe  my  husband.  No  slander 
of  vile  tongues  shall  come  between  us. 
Take  care!  For  my  guardian's  sake, 
I'm  doing  my  best  to  bear  with  you; 
but,  after  this,  there  can  be  no  pretense 
of  intercourse  between  us.  When  you 
leave  Chelwood  to-morrow,  understand 
that  I  will  never  know  you  again — still 
less,  under  any  circumstances,  receive 
you  here." 

Natalie  could  not  believe  her  ears. 
The  girl  she  had  snubbed  and  patro^ 
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ized,  rising  upon  her  in  such  fearless 
contempt,  and  dismissing  her  the  house 
like  an  offending  lady's  maid!  She 
would  dispense  with  hints,  and  give  her 
her  punishment  in  plain  words,  and 
speedily,  at  no  matter  what  cost! 

"You!''  she  said,  *'you!  The  beg- 
gar I  set  on  horseback,  the  nobody 
Hugh  took  up  and  married,  to  save  me 
from  my  husband's  fearful  jealousy! 
Surely,  you  remember  the  day  at  Bal- 
lyrig!" 

'*  Have  you  no  shame?"  cried  Sylvia. 

Natalie  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
**  Since  you  force  me  to  dot  my  i's  !" 

**It's  not  true,  not  true!" 

**  Think  anything  you  choose,  but, 
for  heaven's  sake,  cultivate  common- 
sense,  and  treat  me,  before  others,  with 
a  show  of  civility.  In  this  way,  we 
may  still  manage  to  run  along  to- 
gether, fairly  well — really,  the  only 
way  to  manage  these  affairs." 

**It's  not  true,  not  true!"  repeated 
Sylvia,  shuddering  away  from  her. 

"Still  incredulous?"  said  Natalie, 
with  a  triumphant  laugh.  **  Well,  my 
dear,  in  that  case,  all  you've  got  to  do 
is  to  ask  Hugh." 

**I  will  ask  him!"  exclaimed  Sylvia, 
stoutly. 

"  Sylvia,  sweetheart  !     Sylvia  !" 

It  was  her  husband  calling.  He 
had  been  seeking  her  everywhere,  and 
by  O'Rourke's  direction  now  came 
hurrying  toward  the  fountain.  Never 
had  the  sound  of  her  own  name  been 
so  dear  to  her.  Hugh  was  coming. 
He  would  defy  Natalie,  and  put  her 
wicked  words  to  confusion. 

**Hugh!"  she  cried  out.  He  recog- 
nized in  her  voice  a  poignant  appeal, 
and  ran  to  her  protection. 

Full  in  his  path  stood  Natalie,  her 
dainty  beauty  unchanged  by  the  evil 
thoughts  and  inspirations  of  her 
scheme  to  punish  Sylvia.  One 
glance  at  her,  and  one  at  Sylvia,  was 
enough  to  reveal  to  him  what  had 
been  passing  between  the  two.  Know- 
ing Natalie  as  he  did,  he  had  always 
dreaded  it. 

"Hugh,  tell  her  that  she  lies!"  cried 
Sylvia,  clinging  to  him,  her  whole 
anguished  heart  in  her  appeal. 


"What  has  she  said?"  he  answered, 
hoarsely. 

"Ask  Sir  Hugh  Sargent  to  deny,'* 
interposed  Natalie,  distinctly,  "that 
when  that  jealous,  furious  old  bore  of 
mine  surprised  us  in  conversation 
about  our  own  affairs  in  the  woods  at 
Ballyrig,  to  save  myself  I  deliberately 
threw  you  upon  his  hands,  forcing  you 
to  propose  tor  her  in  marriage  when 
you  had  not  intended  to,  and  thereby 
substantially  composing  my  husband's 
mind,  since  he,  like  you,  fell  into  the 
net  at  once!" 

"Mrs.  Hillyard — "  began  Sargent, 
desperately. 

"Deny  the  facts  as  I  have  stated 
them,"  she  said.  "Ah!  you  can't.  I 
thought  so.     Sylvia,  won't  that  do?" 

"Hugh,  Hugh!  "  cried  his  wife,  pas- 
sionately. **What  she's  making  you 
suffer  is  nothing  to  what  I'm  feeling. 
Only  two  words — a  movement — and 
I'll  believe  you  utterly.  Never  again 
shall  she  come  between  us,  my 
husband!     Never,  I  swear  it,  Hugh!" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
They  could  hear  the  band  in  the  dis- 
tance change  to  "  La  Donna  e  Mobile." 
The  five  Pierrots,  scenting  supper 
from  afar,  dashed  up  an  alley,  calling 
out:  "Dance!  dance!  dance!"  The 
three  persons  who  stood  near  the 
illuminated  fountain  did  not  stir. 

Then,  despair  gripped  Sylvia's 
heart.  She  cared  nothing  for  Natalie 
standing  there  with  her  mocking  smile, 
and  listening  to  her  cry  of  the  heart, 

"Hugh!"  she  implored  again,  "I 
can't  bear  this  awful  silence!  I 
haven't  deserved  it!  It  kills  me! 
Speak!  Think  that  my  whole  life's 
happiness  hangs  on  your  answer.  It's 
false,  isn't  it?  False!  false,!  Answer 
me  that,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  married 
life  shall  be  like  one  long,  bright  Sum- 
mer's day,  Hugh.  I've  had  you  such 
a  little  while,  I  can't  lose  you  so  soon. 
Don't  let  her.  take  you  from  me.  If 
she  does,  I  shall  want  to  die.  Answer 
me!     Say  it's  false!" 

Hugh  Sargent  bowed  his  head. 

"I  cannot." 

Both  women  heard  him,  though  he 
spoke  under  his  breath. 
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**I  thought  not!"  said  Natalie,  in  a 
pleasant  and  equable  tone.  "Good- 
bye, for  the  present,  Hugh,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times,  bear  me  no 
malice.*' 

She  did  not  notice  Sylvia,  but  flut- 
tered off,  airy  and  exquisite,  taking 
the  arm  of  a  man  she  met  going  in  to 
supper,  and  laughing  with  him,  un- 
concernedly. 

Sylvia,  following  her  with  bewildered 
eyes,  dropped  upon  a  bench,  burying 
her  hot  face  in  her  hands.  Her  hus- 
band, the  first  miserable  moment  at 
an  end,  went  to  her  impulsively,  and 
tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms;  but  she 
drew  away  from  him  with  an  unmis- 
takable shudder;  then,  arising  sud- 
denly, she  fled  into  the  fragrant  dark- 
ness of  the  night. 

Kit  Vail  hastened  to  Hugh  pres- 
ently, asking,  in  cheery  tones,  what 
had  become  of  their  host,  who  was 
wanted  to  take  Lady  Stratharden 
down  to  supper. 

"And  Sylvia — where  is  she?"  he 
added,  a  great  change  manifest  in  his 
voice  when  he  caught  sight  of  his 
friend's  woe-stricken  face. 

"A  moment  ago,  I  lost  her.  Kit,*' 
said  Hugh,  "and  it  is  just  as  if  she 
had  died." 


Almost  a  year  after  the  disastrous 
events  of  the  fête  at  Chelwood — 
which,  happily,  did  not  become  public 
gossip — a  little  group  of  three  were 
variously  engaged  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  manor-house,  which  frequently 
served  the  purposes  of  a  family  sit- 
ting-room. 

Sylvia,  who  had  lain  low  under 
suffering,  and  had  forced  herself  to 
arise  and  come  out  again  into  every- 
day life,  looked  handsomer  than  of 
old,  in  her  simple  house-gown.  She 
was  engaged  in  making  the  toilette  of 
her  Chow  puppy  that  whimpered  a 
little  under  her  vigorous  brushing,  but 
resigned  himself  to  stand  still  in  the 
grasp  of  Bobby  Hillyard,  who,  in 
riding  clothes,  was  at  Sylvia's  elbow. 
Away    over   by    the   window,    where 


from  time  to  time  she  could  look  at 
the  ever-deepening  verdure  of  the 
Park,  sat  Aunty  Loo,  knitting  a  golf 
stocking. 

Upon  none  of  the  three  was  change 
so  manifest  as  in  the  truculent  old 
lady,  whose  countenance  wore  a  peace- 
fulness  of  expression  in  harmony  with 
her  tranquil  attitude  and  feminine  oc- 
cupation. Her  very  dress  had  lost  its 
uncompromising  masculinity  of  cut 
and  texture.  She  looked  years  younger, 
and  happy  in  spite  of  an  anxious  care 
that  ever  haunted  the  recesses  of  her 
sunny  heart  to  see  certain  things 
righted  in  the  lives  of  those  now  ab- 
sorbing her  daily  thoughts. 

"There,  he's  finished,  the  beautiful 
angel  !"  said  Sylvia.  "  Thanks,  Bobby, 
you  may  let  him  go.  Now  you  shall 
be  rewarded  by  getting  a  scamper 
down  to  the  fish-pond,  and  a  good 
bark  at  the  swans." 

"Who?     I?"  asked  Bobby. 

"Nonsense!"  Sylvia  answered,  tap- 
ping him  on  the  cheek  with  the  handle 
of  the  Chow's  hair-brush.  Then  she 
released  the  joyous  and  most  human 
little  beast,  who  fled  in  front  of  her  to 
the  door  that  Bobby  opened  for  the 
pair. 

"You'll  tell  her  now?"  asked  Sylvia, 
in  an  undertone,  as  she  was  going  out. 

"Must  I?"  Bobby  said,  reluctant. 

"You  promised,"  said  Sylvia,  van- 
ishing with  a  sigh  which  would  not  be 
smiled  away. 

Bobby  came  back  with  slow  steps  to 
where  Miss  Hillyard  sat. 

"And  to  think  of  me  sitting  with- 
out a  creep  in  the  room  with  a  pet 
dog!"  remarked  aunty. 

"Oh,  you're  a  good  sort,  aunty. 
That  isn't  the  only  young  animal 
you've  allowed  to  imposé  on  you!" 
said  her  nephew. 

Aunty  Loo  answered  him  with  be- 
grudging gentleness.  "Mustn't  let 
you  bore  yourself  to  death,  boy, 
down  here  in  the  country,  seeing  no 
one,  going  nowhere,  leading  this  quiet 
life  with  two  humdrum  women." 

"Nobody'd  think  of  calling  you 
humdrum.  Aunty  Loo.  And  as  for 
Sylvia,  she's  the  best,  the  pluckiest, 
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the  most  charming  creature  that  ever 
drew  breath!" 

Miss  Hillyard  dropped  her  knitting, 
and  looked  at  him. 

"Robert,  perhaps  you'd  better  go 
back  to  town." 

**  Don't  fear  that  for  me,  aunty,"  he 
said,  laughing.  **ï'm  safe — bomb- 
proof. But  you  can't  think  what 
Sylvia's  been  to  me  since  my  father's 
been  so  hard  on  me,  keeping  me  back 
from  where  I  long  to  be." 

•*  Where  poor  Sir  Hugh  is,"  sup- 
plemented Miss  Lucretia,  sighing. 

**  Where  all  the  best  fellows  I  know 
are — down  yonder,  in  South  Africa." 

**  Ah,  well!  you're  your  father's  only 
son,  Bobby,  and  since  that  wretched 
woman  ran  away  from  him  with  a 
miserable,  limp,  little,  weak-kneed 
object  of  a  poet,  who  can't  buy  her  a 
mutton-chop *  * 

*'Yet,  I'm  told  the  Godfreys  have 
got  quite  a  decent  little  fiat.  Who 
supports  'em.  Aunty  Loo?" 

**  Don't  know.  Ravens,  I  suppose," 
said  Miss  Lucretia,  gruffly. 

**  Don't  call  yourself  names,  old 
lady.  I  know  your  little  tricks — 
trouble  hasn't  softened  my  governor. 
He's  harder  than  ever  to  me.  If  it 
wasn't  for  you  and  Sylvia,  and  the 
hope  that  some  day  my  father  will  re- 
member an  only  son  isn't  an  unusual 
apparition"  when  the  British  army  is  at 
the  front " 

**  There,  boy,  don't  talk  of  it.  Maybe 
things  will  come  around  your  way.  If 
you've  got  bothers,  look  at  Sylvia's. 
See  how  she  bears  'em — how  she's 
borne  *em  all  these  months." 

Bobby  had  picked  up  her  knitting, 
and  now  made  havoc  of  it  in  his  nerv- 
ousness. 

**  Aunty  Loo,"  he  said,  clearing  his 
throat,  **rve  got  something  to  tell 
you.  Sylvia's  meditating  what  you 
and  my  friend  Capper  would  call  *a 
bad  break.'" 

Miss  Hillyard  snatched  at  her  knit- 
ting. 

"Robert,  don't  be  saucy.  What  do 
you  mean?" 

"Ever  since  she  heard  Sir  Hugh -has 
got   safely   over   his   illness,    and   has 


been  ordered  home,  she  has  been  mak- 
ing up  her  mind  to  leave  Chelwood." 

"Leave  Chelwood! — when  I  con- 
sented to  give  up  my  home  and  come 
here  that  she  might  continue  to  live 
under  her  own  husband's  roof?" 

"But  you  don't  know.  She  wants 
me  to  tell  you.  Some  time  ago,  she 
engaged  Vail  to  get  her  a  divorce." 

Miss  Hillyard  lost  all  her  acquired 
suavity,  and  became  the  only  original 
Aunty  Loo. 

*  *  Divorce  ?  Fiddlesticks  !  Vail  ? 
Ridiculous!  Sylvia  drag  her  affairs 
into  cotirt  after  all  these  months  of 
behaving  like  a  quiet  Christian  wo- 
man? I  don't  believe  you,  Bobby 
Hillyard.  Divorce?  Poppycock!  And 
on  what  grounds,  pray?" 

"  Between  you  and  me  and  the  lord 
chancellor,"  said  Bobby,  bowing  be- 
fore the  blast,  "Sylvia's  greener  than 
grass  about  the  law.  She  wants  to  be 
free  from  Hugh,  but  knows  no  more 
than  a  babe  unborn  how  to  set  about 
it.  She  trusts  the  whole  blessed  busi- 
ness to  Vail,  whom  she's  expecting  any 
day  to  tell  her  how  far  it's  got 
along." 

"Did  you  say  it's  Sir  Hugh's  ap- 
proaching return  that's  driving  her 
to  this  foolery?"  asked  Miss  Hillyard, 
fiercely. 

"  So  it  appears.  I'll  swear,  the  way 
Sargent's  been  raking  in  glory,  I'd 
have  thought  Sylvia  would  be  worship- 
ing him  in  secret  instead  of  planning 
to  cut  loose;  but,  with  women,  you 
can't  tell!" 

"And  Kit  Vail  lends  himself  to  this 
egregious,  unspeakable  folly?" 

"I've  told  you  all  I  know,  aunty," 
Bobby  replied,  in  a  tone  the  more  sub- 
dued because  he  fully  agreed  with  her. 
"I  told  Sylvia  I  would,  and  I  have. 
She  said  she  didn't  like  to." 

"Humph!"  snorted  the  spinster, 
"no  wonder  she's  ashamed.  Prepos- 
terous! Why  can't  she  wait  till  Sir 
Hugh  comes  home,  and  at  least  give 
him  a  chance  to  patch  things  up  be- 
tween *em?     Outrageous!" 

"Thought  you  didn't  approve  of 
marriage,  Aunty  Loo?"  venttired  he, 
slyly. 
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"  Don't  answer  back!  I  never  could 
abide  being  answered  back." 

"I've  my  suspicions  she  thinks  Sar- 
gent wants  to  be  free  as  much  as  she 
does." 

"Has  he  ever  said  so?  Robert, 
this  is  a  lesson  to  you.  If  ever  a 
couple  began  by  adoring  each  other, 
that  one  did.  A  little  trust,  a  little 
patience — but  no!  Seems  to  me  peo- 
ple nowadays  rush  into  matrimony 
by  one  door,  and  out  of  it  by  another." 

"The  moral  for  the  likes  of  us  is  to 
keep  single,  aunty." 

"But  Vail,  Vail — the  one  sensible 
man  of  her  acquaintance " 

"Thanks,"  said  Bobby,  smiling. 

"You  abet  her,  boy.  That  Kit 
Vail  should  deUberately  lend  himself 
to  the  monstrosity  of  getting  her  a  di- 
vorce! He's  disappointed  me!  And 
as  to  Sylvia —  Robert,"  she  added,, 
rising  with  all  her  old  abruptness,  "I'm 
going  to  my  room.  If  anybody  asks 
for  me,  say  I've  taken  a  hot  foot-bath, 
and  am  reading  Jeremiah!"  And, 
knitting  in  hand,  Miss  Hillyard  ma- 
jestically mounted  the  stairs,  and  went 
into  afflicted  seclusion. 

"Good  old  Aunty  Loo!"  murmured 
Robert,  with  something  like  a  cloud 
over  his  wide-awake,  blue  eyes. 

Truly,  the  world  seemed  out  of 
joint  for  him  and  everybody.  As  he 
crossed  the  hall  to  pick  up  his  hat  and 
crop,  and  go  out  for  his  ride,  a  servant 
passed  him,  hastening  discreetly  to 
open  the  front  door.  It  was  a  new 
butler,  vice  the  late  Hallett,  dismissed 
for  sundry  offenses,  directly  after  the 
night  of  the  fancy  ball. 

"Mr.  Vail  is  just  arriving,  sir,"  ex- 
plained the  man,  "and,  as  my  lady  is 
still  out,  perhaps  you'll  receive  him." 

The  door  swung  open  to  admit  Kit 
Vail,  whose  bags  and  impedimenta  the 
butler  proceeded  to  gather  in  after 
him,  disappearing  with  them  up  the 
stairs. 

"  Ha,  Bobby!  Glad  you're  stopping 
on,"  said  Vail,  in  his  customary  friendly 
way. 

Bobby,  who  secretly  resented  his 
coming  on  the  proposed  mission,  tried 
to  be  dignified;  but  a  few  words  passing 


between  them  banished  the  effort. 
It  was  difficult  to  mistrust  Kit  Vail, 
no  matter  how  appearances  went 
against    him. 

"You've  been  a  blessing  to  Sylvia, 
poor  girl,"  said  Kit. 

"You  see,  I'm  rather  out  of  a  job, 
just  now,"  answered  Bobby,  who  did 
not  choose  to  touch  on  a  sore  subject. 
"  It  isn't  money,  as  it  used  to  be.  My 
aunt,  good  soul,  has  set  me  up  with 
more  of  an  allowance  than  I  deserve. 
But  my  governor's  dead  set  on  putting 
me  in  the  bank,  and  I'm  dead  set  on 
the  army  and  active  service." 

"You  don't  want  to  eat  fatted  calf 
at  home,  when  there  are  soldiers'  ra- 
tions and  fighting  at  the  front?  I 
see.  I  was  that  way  myself,  before  I 
settled  down  to  consume  veal,  or  bacon, 
or  whatever  I  could  get  my  clients  to 
pay  for.  Cheer  up,  old  man;  it'll 
straighten  out,  I  hope.     Sylvia  well?" 

"Bloomin',"  said  Bobby,  reacting 
under  the  other's  genial  influence. 
"But,  I  say,  Vail,  this  is  a  devilish 
poor  business  she's  brought  you  here 
about!" 

"You  are  in  her  confidence?"  asked 
Vail,  with  a  non-committal  smile. 

"I'm  next  to  her  brother,  don't  you 
see?  I  wish  I  were  her  brother,  and 
had  some  real  authority." 

"Authority  doesn't  count  for  much, 
when  a  woman  is  set  on  a  step  like  this." 

"I'll  swear,  what  I've  seen  of  mar- 
riage doesn't  make  me  sicken  for  it. 
Sargent's  a  fellow  any  girl  should  be 
proud  of.  That  wretched  Natalie  busi- 
ness— whatever  it  amounted  to — was 
knocked  out  long  ago.  Now,  why  in 
the  world ?" 

"Ask  Sylvia.  Here  she  comes," 
said  Vail. 

Sylvia  entered,  running  Uke  a  school- 
girl, and  greeted  Vail  eagerly. 

"  How  good  of  you,  Kit!  You  knew 
how  I  hate  being  kept  in  suspense.  I 
saw  your  fly  turn  in  at  the  lodge-gate, 
and  I  called  and  whistled,  but  you 
wouldn't  hear  me.  Had  luncheon? 
Have  tea,  B-and-S,  or  anything?  No? 
Then,  shall  we  go  into  the  library, 
or  stay  here?" 

"Here,  if  you  like  Bobby." 
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"Oh,  Bobby  knows!*'  said  she, 
naïvely.  "He  was  the  first  whose  ad- 
vice I  asked." 

"Then,  I  am  surprised  you  found  it 
necessary  to  consult  counsel,"  said 
Vail,  mildly. 

"Bobby  doesn't  exactly  approve," 
she  went  on,  nodding  her  head;  "but 
he  thinks  I  ought  to  do  exactly  what  I 
think  best." 

"  Bobby  has  in  him  the  makings  of  a 
diplomat,"  observed  Vail,  drily. 

"Oh,  but  Sylvia,  I  say!"  interposed 
Bobby,  growing  red  with  suppressed 
emotion.  "  You  know  perfectly  well  I 
think  you'll  be  sorry  for  this  all  your 
life.  If  I  were  a  girl  and  had  a  man 
like  Sargent  coming  back  to  me  all  used 
up  by  the  war,  and  such  a  splendid 
name  as  he's  won  in  service,  do  you 
think  I'd  turn  my  back  on  him?  By 
Jingo,  I  wouldn't,  then  I  That's  all  I've 
got  to  say  about  it,  and  I'm  going  for 
my  ride." 

"Even  Bobby  forsakes  me,"  said 
Sylvia,  dropping  into  melancholy  as  the 
front  door  closed  on  Hugh's  advocate. 

"Now,  Sylvia,"  said  Vail,  in  a  brisk 
and  businesslike  tone,  "  let  us  lose  no 
time  in  preamble.  You  are  still  re- 
solved?" 

"  I  am  still  resolved,"  she  answered, 
dropping  her  eyes  before  him. 

"Think  again.  You  have  borne 
yotir  trial  for  a  year — ^nobly  and  becom- 
ingly. You  have  lived  here  with  Miss 
Hillyard,  giving  no  one  a  chance  to 
breathe  a  word  to  your  discredit.  In 
all  these  months,  has  the  thought  of 
Hugh  had  no  softening  influence? 
Hasn't  his  gallant  and  brilliant  career 
inthearmy  kindled  your  pride?  Didn't 
the  tears  come  unbidden  to  your  eyes 
when  you  heard  of  his  illness,  and  your 
heart  bound  with  joy  at  his  recovery? 
Above  all,  haven't  you  felt,  convinc- 
ingly, that  not  one  man  in  fifty  would 
have  shown  you  such  manly  forbear- 
ance and  generosity  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  your  residence  at  Chel- 
wood?" 

"You  know,  Aunty  Loo  has  just 
given  me  money  enough  to  be  inde- 
pendent. The  first  use  I  make  of  it  is 
to  spend  no  more  of  Sir  Hugh's." 


"  Then,  I  wish  the  old  lady  had  held 
on  to  her  purse-strings." 

"I  shall  probably  return  with  her  to 
America,  where  the  dear  old  sotd  is 
longing  to  be." 

"And  pass  the  rest  of  your  life  in 
solitude?" 

"I  shall  find  some  object,"  Sylvia 
answered,  compressing  her  lips.  "In 
forgetting  self,  I  shall  win  happiness." 

In  her  heart,  she  was  thinking  how 
dreadfully  dreary  this  life  she 
planned  for  herself  would  be.  Her 
heart  was  echoing  still  to  the  appeal 
Vail  had  made  to  it. 

"  You  are  very  young,  Sylvia,"  Vail 
said,  looking  at  her  with  something  of 
wistfulness;  "  and  your  life,  please  God, 
may  be  a  long  one." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  said,  with  her  vivid 
smile.     "  I  love  living.  Kit." 

"  You  will  be  lonely  after  such  inti- 
mate companionship  as  you  have 
had " 

"Don't  I  know  it?  Haven't  I 
felt — ?  There,  Kit,  let  me  only  say 
that  I  can't  and  won't  stay  here.  It 
was  possible,  so  long  as  Hugh  kept 
away.  Now  that  he's  coming  home, 
how  could  we  live  under  the  same  roof, 
and  be  merely  speaking  acquaintances? 
It  would  be  too  hard  for  both  of  us. 
Therefore,  I  have  decided  that  the  only 
remedy  for  this  embarrassment  is  to 
be  legally  separated,  to  give  him  a  new 
chance,  and,  once  and  forever,  set  my 
own  mind  at  rest." 

"You  are  obstinate,  Sylvia,  under 
that  mask  of  soft  femininity.  I  have 
seen  it  in  you  before.  Very  well,  then; 
this  much  is  decided.  Would  you 
mind  repeating  to  me  the  reasons  for 
your  rupture  with  your  husband?" 

"You  can't  have  forgotten  them?" 
she  cried. 

"In  my  legal  capacity,"  Vail  said, 
taking  out  a  note-book  and  pencil,  and 
looking  at  her  in  an  inscrutable  sort  of 
fashion.  "By  the  way,  I  believe  you 
told  me  you  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  laws  of  divorce  in  Eng- 
land?" 

"  Of  course  not.  How  could  I?"  she 
said,  girlishly. 

"And  you  have  placed  your  suit  in 
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my  hands,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  my  best  judgment  and  conscience?'* 

"Certainly." 

"Please  recapitulate  your  ideas  of 
the  causes  why  you  and  Hugh  should 
be  no  longer  man  and  wife." 

"I  told  you,"  she  said,  with  a  deep, 
deep  sigh,  "about  that  dreadful  scene 
with  Natalie,  and  afterward  with  him, 
the  night  before  he  went  away.  Oh, 
Kit!" 

"  Courage,  Sylvia.     Go  on  !" 

"No;  I  can't.  You  know  it  all — 
every  bit.  And  you  know  he  left 
Chelwood  without  seeing  me  after  I  left 
him  in  the  garden,  and  that  I  have 
never  seen  him  since." 

"  I  believe  that,  if  you  had  both  had 
patience — particularly  you — ^the  af- 
fair would  have  blown  over  long  ere 
this." 

"Patience — when  he  did  not  deny, 
when  he  has  never  since  denied?  Oh, 
Kit,  let  us  have  no  more  of  it!  I  can- 
not live  over  again  the  suffering  of  this 
year.  I  have  myself  in  check  now, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  so.  Set  me  free 
from  Hugh — the  sooner  the  better,  for 
both  of  us." 

Vail  pondered  for  a  moment  before 
he  spoke. 

"Sylvia,  if  there  were  a  child  you 
loved  lying  ill,  and  she  would  not  take 
any  remedies  proposed,  and  you  felt 
sure,  entirely  stire  you  could  cure  her 
by  a  method — extreme,  perhaps — 
wouldn't  you ?" 

There  was  an  interruption  in  the  per- 
son of  Gibson,  the  butler,  who  came 
into  the  hall  with  a  genteel  expression 
of  cotmtenance. 

"Beg  pardon,  m'lady;  there's  a  per- 
son outside  who  says  he  has  a  piece  of 
property  of  your  ladyship's  which  he 
desires  to  put  into  your  ladyship's  own 
hands." 

"What  sort  of  a  person,  Gibson?" 
asked  my  lady,  annoyed. 

"Beg,  pardon,  m'lady,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  other  servants  that  he 
was  my  predecessor  in  office — Hallett, 
by  name.  But  I  must  ask  you  to  ex- 
cuse his  dilapidated  appearance." 

*■  Hallett!  the  tool  of  those  women!  " 
said  Sylvia,  apart  to  Vail,  a  flood  of  red 


streaming  into  her  cheeks.  *  '  I  thought 
we  were  done  with  him,  and  the  like 
of  him.  What  can  he  presume  to 
want  of  me?" 

"While  I  am  here,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  see." 

"  You  may  show  Hallett  in,  Gibson," 
said  Lady  Sargent;  and,  when  the  man 
had  gone,  she  resumed  her  specula- 
tions. A  piece  of  property,  some  or- 
nament lost  and  forgotten?  Strange 
he  should  wish  to  return  it. 

"Very  strange,  if  it's  of  any  value," 
said  Vail. 

Gibson  came  back  at  once,  followed 
by  Hallett  in  shabby  clothes,  wearing 
a  depressed  expression,  and  keeping 
his  eyes  cast  down. 

"Hallett,  m'lady,"  said  Gibson,  re- 
tiring with  the  expression  of  one  who 
has  known  no  sin. 

"Good  morning,  m'lady.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Vail,  sir,"  said  a  feeble 
echo  of  Hallett's  once  pompous  voice. 
"I  have  took  this  liberty,  impelled 
by  the  voice  of  conscience." 

"A  voice  to  which  you  had  better 
have  Ustened,"  said  Vail,  Lady  Sar- 
gent giving  no  recognition  of  the  man's 
presence,  "before  you  were  arrested 
for  blackmail  against  your  most  recent 
employer,  and  sentenced  to  six  months 
at  hard  labor." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Vail,  you  are  aware  of  the 
circumstances?  Then,  I  need  not  en- 
large on  them,  further  than  to  say  that 
I  am  but  just  emerged  from  my — er — 
enforced  retirement." 

"So  I  should  have  supposed.  And 
you  have  stopped  somewhere,  by  the 
way,  to  console  yourself  for  long  ab- 
stention from  the  bottle.  Come,  man, 
be  quick.  What  have  you  to  say  to 
her  ladyship?" 

"Her  ladyship  will,  perhaps,  re- 
member the  evening  of  the  fête  nearly 
a  year  ago — beautiful  scene,  sir,  a 
dream  of  fairy-land;  often  has  it  arisen 
to  cheer  me  in  my  hours  of  gloom." 

"  Never  mind  your  hours  of  gloom," 
said  Vail,  sharply. 

"Ah,  sir,  I  have  been  an  author, 
and  my  imagination  naturally  soars! 
That  evening,  Mr.  Vail,  just  before  it 
was  time    for   me   to   announce   the 
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supper,  Sir  Hugh  came  to  me,  looking 
vexed  like,  and  asked  me  to  hunt  up 
m'lady,  and  give  her  a  note  he  had 
scribbled  on  one  of  his  cards." 

Sylvia,  interposing,  spoke  imperi- 
ously. 

"Why  did  you  not  obey  him?" 

**My  lady,  with  shame,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  was — to  use  a  legal 
phrase,  Mr.  Vail — ^retained — by  a — er 
— fellow-contributor  whom  I  will  not 
name,  to  give  her  every  scrap  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  private  af- 
fairs of  Sir  Hugh  and  her  ladyship." 

"And  you  dare — !"  cried  Sylvia. 
"Go  !     Don't  darken  my  doors  again  1  " 

"One  moment,  Lady  Sargent,"  said 
Vail.  "What  became  of  that  card, 
Hallett?" 

Hallett  took  out,  with  deliberation, 
a  greasy  pocket-book. 

"I  'ave  it  here,  sir.  The  oppor- 
tunity never  arising  to  deUver  it,  I 
kept  it  as  a  memento  of  happier  days." 

"You  mean  you  kept  it,  hoping 
somehow  or  other  to  see  your  way  to 
selling  it.?  That's  what  youVe  come 
here  now  for,  isn't  it?  " 

Hallett  coughed,  deprecatingly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Vail!" 

Vail  took  out  his  own  pocket-book. 

"Very  well.  To  start  you  on  your 
way  in  the  new  Ufe  which  I  trust  is 
awaiting  you,  we'll  give  you  five 
pounds — not  a  penny  more — ^when  I 
am  assured  the  note  is  genuine." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  said  Sylvia;  and 
the  card  was  passed  into  her  hand. 
With  a  glance,  she  satisfied  herself  of 
its  contents. 

"Well?"  said  Vail. 

"  It  is  genuine,"  she  answered,  walk- 
ing away  to  look  out  of  the  window. 

"There,  my  man,  a  larger  sum  than 
you  deserve,"  said  Vail,  bestowing  the 
money  on  Hallett.  "And  now,  be  off 
with  you,  and  let  us  never  hear  of  you 
again." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Vail,"  responded  Hallett, 
sweetly.  "Oh,  when  I  look  around 
these  halls  that  I  nevermore  may 
tread,  how  forcibly  am  I  reminded 
of  the  poet's  words: 

"  *  A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remember- 
ing happier  tlûngs.'  " 


"  Get  out!  "  said  Vail,  impatiently. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Vail.  Good  day,  sir. 
Good  day,  m'lady." 

On  the  threshold  of  the  door  by 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  come  and 
go  in  his  pride  of  power,  the  man 
stopped,  and  delivered  a  parting  senti- 
ment: 

"  I  should  like  to  say,  in  my  own  de- 
fense, that  my  downfall  dates  from  my 
début  as  a  society  author!" 

"  Get  out! "  reiterated  Vail. 

"Well,  Sylvia?"  Kit  said,  joining 
her  at  the  window-seat,  and  trying 
not  to  notice  the  tears  that  dimmed 
her  eyes. 

"  Kit,  if  I  h?.d  had  this,  it  would  have 
explained  what  just  set  me  on  fire  with 
jealousy  that  fatal  night.  Hugh  tells 
me  there  is  a  row  on  between  Natalie's 
electricians,  and  he  has  to  go  with  her 
to  settle  it.  They  had  begun  by  cut- 
ting off  the  lights  in  the  cedar  walk, 
and  were  threatening  to  do  so  with  the 
rest." 

"Nothing  more?" 

"  Only  to  ask  me  to  keep  back  sup- 
per, till  he  could  get  there  to  take  in 
Lady  Stratharden." 

She  stood  mournfully  looking  at  the 
card. 

"  Doesn't  that  show  you  how  easily 
things  may  be  explained?  Isn't  there 
a  chance  that  the  other — ^the  supreme 
cause  of  offense — might  be  also ?  " 

"  Kit,  why  in  God's  name,  didn't  he 
say  so?  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  as 
my  friend,  first,  and  afterward  as  my 
lawyer.  In  my  first  hot  burst  of  in- 
dignation at  finding  that  I  had  been 
tricked  into  marriage  by  Hugh  and 
NataUe,  I  shut  myself  in  my  room 
alone.  The  great  blow  was  that  Hugh 
didn't  even  try  to  come  there.  He 
just  went  away  from  me — almost  a 
year  ago!  If  he  loved  me,  why  didn't 
he  come  to  me?  Why  didn't  he  come 
to  me?" 

"What  use  would  his 
been  ?     Sylvia,     surely 
Hugh  loved    you    when   he   married 
you?" 

"  I     thought    so — ^before 
fell." 

"If  he  has  suffered  as  you 
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shouldn't  that  bring  you  together 
now?" 

"Could  he  have  felt  as  I  did?" 

"I  beUeve  he  went  out  to  South 
Africa  a  broken-hearted,  hopeless  man, 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  now, 
on  the  whole,  rather  disappointed 
than  otherwise  that  he  hasn't  suc- 
ceeded in  parting  with  it/* 

"While  I,  to  keep  up  appearances," 
cried  she,  passionately,  "have  stayed 
on  here,  hiding  my  misery  and  being 
forgotten  by  the  world!  I've  let 
everybody  but  you  and  Aunt  Loo 
and  Bobby  think  I'm  duly  and  prop- 
erly waiting  for  my  husband  to  re- 
turn and  take  up  his  old  place  in  the 
county  and  in  affairs.  I've  gone  and 
come  with  a  hard  little  lump  here 
where  a  heart  should  be.  Now,  don't 
try  to  soften  me.  Let  me  keep  my 
hard  little  lump — ^it's  better  than  a 
heart  alive  and  quivering,  longing 
and  yearning.  It'll  help  me  to  leave 
Chelwood  that  I've  grown  to  love  so 
dearly." 

"I  have  done  with  remonstrance," 
said  Vail,  after  a  pause.  "I  mean  to 
act  according  to  my  discretion." 

"According  to  your  discretion!" 
she  repeated. 

"And  now,  to  business!  Be  so 
kind  as  to  convey  to  me,  in  brief,  your 
conception  of  the  methods  you  ex- 
pect to  pursue  in  prosecuting  your 
suit  for  divorce  against  Sargent." 

Sylvia  answered  with  animation. 

**I  have  thought  it  all  over,  again 
and  again.  Of  course,  I  don't  know 
exactly  Aom;,  Kit!" 

"I  am  aware  of  that,"  Vail  an- 
swered, drily. 

"My  idea  was  that,  as  you  mightn't 
like  to  do  it — plead  it,  argue  it,  what- 
ever you  call  the  thing — ^being  my 
cousin  and  Hugh's  friend,  you  might 
engage  for  me  some  nice,  refined,  con- 
siderate lawyer  and  a  fatherly  sort  of 
judge." 

"And  after  that?"  said  Vail,  with 
difficulty  suppressing  his  smile. 

"Then,  I  supposed  that  you — " 
began  Sylvia. 

" — or  the  nice,  refined,  consid- 
erate lawyer — "  interrupted  Vail. 
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" — ^would  draw  up  the  papers  in 
the  case,"  went  on  Sylvia,  gUbly. 

"Next?" 

"Of  course,  as  I  said,"  resumed  she, 
"I  don't  know  the  exact  prelimin- 
aries. I  only  know  that  I  want  the 
thing  managed  so  that  nobody  out- 
side can  have  the  smallest  idea  of 
what  is  going  on." 

"But  your  allegations  against 
Hugh?" 

"My  what?"  she  asked,  puzzled. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  understand.  Certainly,  I 
want  that  to  be  stated,  but  with  re- 
straint. I  don't  want  to  make  it  too 
strong,  you  know.  No  need  of  telling 
all — ^just  enough  to  show  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  Hugh  and  me  ever  to  live  to- 
gether again." 

"The  law,  unfortunately,  makes  no 
bones  of  people's  feelings.  It  must 
know  all — the  whole,  absolute  truth 
of  what  led  to  your  rupttire  with  your 
husband,  and  what  will  keep  you 
apart  from  him  in  future." 

Sylvia  hung  her  lovely  head,  and 
blushed. 

"Then,  if  you  must.  Kit,  tell  it — 
but  only  to  the  judge." 

"Had  you  expected  to  appear  in 
court,  to  give  your  own  testimony 
against  Hugh?"  asked  Vail,  after 
withdrawing  to  gaze  at  one  of  Hugh's 
ancestors  upon  the  wall. 

"Oh,  dear,  noV  exclaimed  she, 
much  frightened.  "Wouldn't  go  there 
for  the  world!" 

"Suppose  this,  too,  becomes  nec- 
essary?" 

"Oh,  but  I  couldn't.  Kit.  Really, 
I  couldn't.  I'd  be  limp  with  fear. 
You'd  have  to  explain  it  to  the  judge. 
I'm  sure  he  would  let  me  off." 

"Some  women  have  no  such  reti- 
cence." 

"Oh,  I  know.  I  used  to  hear  Nat- 
alie's friends  talk  of  going  to  a 
divorce  trial  as  if  it  were  a  matinée  at 
the  opera." 

"Have  you  ever  thought  what  it 
would  be  to  hear  your  letters  and 
Hugh's  read  aloud  before  a  callous, 
curious  audience;  to  have  every  inci- 
dent of  your  intimate  life  together 
dragged   out   by  the   roots,  and   dis- 
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played  for  the  amusement  of  the  pub- 
lic; to  have  these  details  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  hawked  next  day  over 
all  the  land  by  the  newsboys;  to  know 
that  wherever  you  go,  henceforth,  you 
will  be  blazoned  as  the  heroine  of  a 
scandal?  For  that's  what  a  young 
woman  gets,  when  she  goes  into 
seeking  a  divorce!" 

"Horrible,  Kit!"  she  said,  shiver- 
ing. *'It  makes  me  ill.  But,  of 
course,  in  my  case,  there'll  be  nothing 
of  that  kind!  Not  when  you  have 
the  management  of  it — oh,  no!" 

Vail  walked  to  and  fro  for  a  few 
moments,  while  she  stood  ruefully 
contemplating  the  picture  he  had 
drawn. 

Finally,  he  came  back  to  her. 
"Sylvia,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you. 
Hugh  is  in  England!" 

He  never  forgot  the  illumination  of 
her  face  at  that  instant. 

"Hugh!  Hugh!"  she  cried,  her 
voice  thrilling.  *  *  Where  is  he  ?  When 
will  he—?     Oh,  I  forgot!" 

The  illumination  was  extingvdshed 
as  if  a  shade  had  been  suddenly  drawn 
down. 

"He  landed  last  night  at  South- 
ampton. I  had  a  letter  there  wait- 
ing for  him,  and  received  in  return 
for  it  a  wire,  stating  that  he  will  reach 
Chelwood  this  afternoon." 

"Is  he  well,  quite  well — not  over- 
tired by  his  voyage — the  old  wound 
quite  healed?" 

She  could  not  keep  that  tell-tale 
thrill  from  her  broken  sentences. 
Vail  did  not  trust  himself  to  look  at 
her. 

"Quite  well,  it  seems,"  he  said, 
without  emotion. 

"  I  must  hurry  and  tell  them  to  have 
Hugh's  rooms  ready!"  cried  she,  plung- 
ing into  a  tremor  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. "I  wonder  if  there's  anything 
he  ought  to  have  to  eat.  Hugh  can't 
endure  beef-tea — says  it  might  as  well 
be  baby  food.  Won't  Bobby  and 
Aunty  Loo  be  astonished!  •  How  the 
servants  and  tenants  will  rejoice!" 

"Don't  trouble  yourself,  Sylvia," 
said  Vail,  arresting  her  flight.  "Hugh 
will  come  here  for  only  a  short  visit, 


without  announcing  himself  before- 
hand, keeping  his  fly  waiting  at  the 
door." 

"His  fly — ^waiting?  at  this  door?" 
gasped  she. 

"  As  soon  as  he  hears  what  you  and 
I  have  decided  about  this  matter  of  the 
divorce,  he  will  go  back  to  town.  A 
gentleman  could  do  no  less." 

"Oh,  of  course!"  said  Sylvia,  deject- 
edly dropping  into  a  chair. 

"  And  now,  Sylvia,  for  the  last  of  my 
surprises,"  said  her  cousin,  watching 
her  narrowly.  "It  was  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  you  thoroughly  under- 
stood your  position  in  the  matter  of 
this  divorce " 

"I  do,  thoroughly.  You  must  see 
that." 

" — that  I  asked  you  to  recapitu- 
late the  instructions  previously  re- 
ceived from  you— under  these  circum- 
stances  " 

"Yes,  tmder  the  circumstances.  Go 
on;  why  do  you  hesitate?" 

"I  have  felt  justified — I  feel  justi- 
fied— in  adopting  a  course  of  procedure 
I  should  not,  perhaps,  employ  with 
another." 

"How  good  of  you.  Kit!"  she  cried, 
fervently.     "Goon!" 

"Anxious  above  all  things  to  meet 
your  wishes  at  the  earliest  moment  and 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  possible, 
I  have  had  this  case  conducted  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  you." 

There  was  a  longish  pause. 

"Do  hurry,  Kitl"  she  said,  rather 
pettishly. 

"Owing  to  peculiar  facilities  pos- 
sessed by  me,"  he  resumed,  rapidly,  *'I 
was  able  to  have  the  case  pushed  up 
the  list  of  causes  with  quite  surprising 
rapidity — er — er — er — it  was  finally  set 
down  to  be  heard  to-day." 

"To-day!'*  cried  Sylvia,  horrified. 

"I  shall  spare  you  the  tedious  and, 
perhaps,  incomprehensible  particu- 
lars—  "  he  went  on,  addressing  himself, 
apparently,  to  an  oak-tree  seen  through 
the  window. 

"But  to-day,  Kit!"  interrupted  she, 
reproachfully;  "wasn't  that  dreadfully 
soon?" 

"The  law,  my  dear  Lady  Sargent," 
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he  answered,  oracularly,  *' moves  when 
and  where  it  wills." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Sylvia,  wiping 
her  eyes. 

Vail  gathered  all  his  courage.  "I 
had  started  for  the  train — had  reached 
Paddington — ^was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  a 
discussion  with  my  cabby  because  I 
had  given  him  the  exact  legal  fare. 
With  sublime  hauteur,  he  drew  himself 
up  upon  his  perch,  money  in  hand,  and 
remarked,  witheringly:  'Might  I  harsk 
*ow  long  you  'ave  bin  a-savin*  up  for 
this  'ere  little  treat?'" 

"Tell  me  the  story  another  time," 
said  she,  without  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 
"  I'm  anxious  to  get  on." 

*'So  was  I,"  said  Elit,  warming  to  his 
task.  **  Looking  around,  I  saw  myself 
pursued  by  a  clerk  from  my  chambers, 
in  a  cab.  He  put  a  note  into  my  hand. 
It  was  from  the  solicitor — ^the  '  nice,  re- 
fined lawyer  '  to  whom  I  had  entrusted 
the  management  of  your  exceedingly 
delicate  afiEatr " 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  his  mixing  up 
in  it,"  said  Sylvia,  her  Hp  curling. 

"  Neither  did  I.  But  the  result  jus- 
tifies my  confidence.  By  one  of  those 
curious  accidents  of  our  profession, 
your  case  had  been  shoved  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  list." 

"Don't  say  shoved!"  interpolated 
Sylvia.  "It  doesn't  sound — respect- 
ful." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Prepare  for 
the  greatest  surprise  of  all.  The  case 
was  heard  to-day,  and  was  decided  in 
your  favor!" 

Sylvia  uttered  a  cry.  "Then — I 
am ?" 

"What  do  you  most  desire  to  be?" 
he  said,  evasively.  "No  longer  Sar- 
gent's wife?" 

"Oh!"  said  Sylvia,  blankly. 

"  You  don^  seem  pleased,"  said  Vail. 

"It  is,  of  course,  a  shock — ^being  di- 
vorced," she  faltered. 

To  Vail's  relief,  a  diversion  here  oc- 
curred— ^no  less  a  one  than  the  frantic 
entrance  of  Bobby  Hillyard  by  the 
front  door,  waving  his  cap,  and  ap- 
parently hoarse  from  much  shouting. 

"  Hurray,  Sylvia  and  Vail!  "  he  cried. 
"Hugh's  comingl     He's  nearly  here! 


I  met  his  fly  at  the  cross-roads,  and  the 
tenants  had  somehow  got  wind  of  his 
return,  and  were  there  to  welcome  him. 
They're  bringing  him  home  in  triumph! 
Jove,  but  it's  rippin'  to  talk  with  a 
man  from  the  front  Î     Hurray  !  hurray  !  *  ' 

In  the  general  excitement  that  en- 
sued, only  Vail  noticed  Sylvia's  face 
growing  more  pale  and  wan.  The 
house  servants  came  into  the  halls,  as 
shouts  were  heard  drawing  nearer  on 
the  outside.  Bobby  danced  a  fan- 
dango of  joy  all  by  himself,  and  Miss 
Lucretia,  in  short  gown  and  petticoat, 
ran  to  look  over  the  banisters,  above. 

"  Whatever 's  the  matter?  Is  the 
house  on  fire?"  called  Aunty  Loo. 

"Hugh's  coming,  aunty  1"  answered 
Bobby.  "Run  down,  and  welcome 
Colonel  Sir  Hugh  Sargent,  of  the 
Second  Blankshire  Volunteers!  Wel- 
come to  the  master  of  Chelwood! 
Hurray!  hurray!"  And,  seizing  a 
flag  from  the  wall,  he  ran  to  wave  it 
from  the  door.  Miss  Lucretia,  scarcely 
less  moved,  ran  out  and  stood  behind 
him.     The  shouting  came  nearer. 

"  Kit,  Kit,  I  can't  meet  him!  Take 
me  away!  "  said  Sylvia,  in  Vail's  ear. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  with  a 
strange  expression  in  his  eyes,  a  blend- 
ing of  pity  and  uncertainty.  Then,  as 
the  two  great  doors  were  thrown  wide 
open  by  his  servants,  and  Sir  Hugh, 
pale  and  feeble,  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
old, followed  by  a  troop  of  his  tenants 
and  beneficiaries,  Sylvia  urged  Vail 
again  to  take  her  from  the  hall. 

Hugh,  looking  at  her  eagerly,  yearn- 
ingly, saw  only  that  she  avoided  him, 
and  clung  to  Vail;  and,  as  the  two  dis- 
appeared within  the  library,  the  mas- 
ter of  Chelwood  felt  black  wrath  enter 
into,  and  possess,  his  soul. 

He  hardly  knew  how  he  endured  the 
greetings  of  the  others,  the  speeches 
and  congratulations  of  the  older  and 
more  dignified  of  his  tenants,  who, 
having  ranged  themselves  in  order,  in 
the  great  hall,  had  each  to  be  listened 
to  with  patience,  and  replied  to  with 
courtesy. 

Miss  Hillyard  and  Bobby,  as  soon  as 
the  place  was  again  clear  of  outsiders, 
felt  that  there  would  be  scant  satis- 
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faction  in  an  interview  with  Hugh,  un- 
til after  he  had  seen  Sylvia. 

The  old  lady,  especially,  who  cher- 
ished a  secret  hope  that  on  Hugh's  re- 
turn things  would  adjust  themselves  be- 
tween himself  and  Sylvia  in  the  natu- 
ral, old-fashioned  way,  was  in  the 
greatest  htury  to  bring  them  together 
speedily.  She  coaxed  Bobby  away 
up-stairs,  and  sincerely  wished  that  she 
could  do  the  same  by  Vail. 

When,  at  last,  he  stood  alone,  Hugh 
cast  one  glance  around  him  at  the  dear, 
familiar  spot,  and  sank,  physically  ex- 
hausted, into  a  chair. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  door  of  the 
library  opened,  and  Vail  hastened  to- 
ward him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"Hugh!  dear  old  boy!  How  Tve 
longed  for  this  I  can't  begin  to  tell 
you!" 

There  was  no  answering  light  in  Sar- 
gent's eye,  and  his  hand  was  not  ex- 
tended in  return. 

"Agreeably  to  your  instructions," 
he  said,  coldly,  "I  come  to  Chelwood 
for  the  interview  with  my  wife,  which 
you  thought  desirable.  Arriving,  un- 
expectedly, I  have  seen  you  in  your 
attitude  of  consoler — ^that  is  enough. 
I  neither  wish  to  see  Sylvia,  nor  to  talk 
to  you." 

"  Give  me  a  hearing,  Hugh,"  pleaded 
Vail,  good-humoredly;  but  he  was 
checked  by  a  burst  of  passion. 

"To  the  devil  with  your  explana- 
tions!" Sargent  cried.  "To  you,  I 
saw  her  look  for  consolation,  in  the 
shock  of  my  unwelcome  return!  You 
are  her  refuge!  She  is  weaned  from 
me.  You  are  her  supporter.  Once,  I 
told  you  to  win  her  if  you  could;  but 
I  did  not  mean  you  to  win  away  from 
me  my  wife,  whom  I'd  trusted  to  you, 
while  I  was  leading  a  dog's  life,  and  you 
had  all  the  chance.  Damn  you.  Kit 
Vail,  I'll  kill  you,  if  you  have!" 

Sylvia  ran  out,  impetuously.  The 
ring  of  her  husband's  voice  had  reached 
her  in  the  library.  Too  well,  she  saw 
that  Vail's  intermediation  had  proved 
a  failure.  But  she  would  not  let  Hugh 
insult  them  both,  like  that. 

"  Hugh,"  she  said,  breathlessly, 
"what  you  are  saying  is  a  shame  to 


yourself  and  me.  Isn't  it  enough  that 
you've  robbed  me  of  happiness,  that 
you  try  to  put  this  foul  blot  on  the  best 
friendship  of  my  life?  Kit,  please 
don't  answer — please.  Just  go  into 
the  library,  till  after  I  have  spoken  with 
Sir  Hugh.  Kit,  I  entreat  you — I  in- 
sist!" 

Sargent,  whom  the  exertion  of  his 
outburst  had  considerably  weakened, 
lay  back  wearily  in  his  chair.  He  felt, 
rather  than  saw.  Vail  withdraw  at 
Sylvia's  bidding,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
broken  sentences: 

"If — I've  wronged  you — or  Vail — 
I  can  only  beg  your  pardon;  but  you 
must  own  it  was  a  cruel  home-coming. 
I'm  a  bit  weak — not  long  off  the  sick- 
list -" 

Sylvia,  who  had  seen  him  only  in 
full  health,  was  inexpressibly  dis- 
tressed when,  at  this  point,  his  head 
fell  back  upon  the  cushions  of  the  chair 
— ^their  chair,  she  had  always  thought 
it — and  his  face  grew  deathly  pale. 

In  an  instant,  she  was  at  his  side, 
clasping  his  dear  head  in  her  arms, 
pleading  to  him  to  speak  to  his  own 
Sylvia,  and  to  forgive  her  what  had 
passed. 

As  Hugh  revived,  he  said,  dreamily  : 

"Sylvia!  This  is  heaven!"  To 
which,  obtaining  no  verbal  answer, 
he  went  on  to  murmur, 

**  * — after  long  grief  and  pain 

To  feel  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Arotmd  me  once  again! 

And  Sylvia,  in  return,  clung  to  him, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  words  of  in- 
finite tenderness.  Poor  Vail  was  for- 
gotten, with  all  the  world  beside, 
while  the  lovers  exchanged  their  joys 
of  reunion. 

Suddenly,  a  lightning-like  thought 
pierced  Sylvia's  consciousness. 

She  drew  away  from  Hugh,  left  a 
kiss  unkissed,  a  fond  word  unspoken. 
Silent  and  wretched,  she  stole  farther 
and  farther  off. 

'  '  Come  back,  darling.  Why  on  earth 
are  you  leaving  me?  I  want  you 
to  sav  again,  'Hugh,  my  own  hus- 
band.'" 

"I  have  no  right!"  she  said,  plain- 
tively. 
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*•  Come  back!*'  he  repeated.  **  Ridic- 
ulous as  it  seems,  Tm  actually  too  shaky 
to  come  to  you.'' 

**  It's  dreadful,  but  I  can't,"  breathed 
Sylvia,  woebegone. 

**What  can  you  mean?" 

*'When  you  are  stronger,  I'll  ex- 
plain." 

**You  find  you  don't  love  me  well 
enough?"  he  cried,  bitterly. 

**You  know  I  have  loved  you, 
with  all  the  power  and  passion  of  my 
youth,  with  the  love  that  comes  but 
once,"  she  answered. 

"And  from  the  moment  the  precious 
boon  came  to  m.e,"  he  answered,  sol- 
emnly, **that  love  was  returned  in 
fullest  measure.  A  terrible  misfor- 
tune came  between  us;  you  misjudged 
me,  and  I  could  not  set  you  right. 
But,  oh,  Sylvia,  wife,  even  if  I  had  been 
what  you  believed  me,  haven't  I  ex- 
piated my  offense?" 

"Don't!  don't!"  she  said,  in  trem- 
bling tones.  "You  make  my  heart 
ache.  All  you  are  saying  of  yourself, 
Kit  has  said  of  you,  over  and  again,  to 
me.  He  is  the  truest,  most  loyal  of 
your  friends.  But,  alas!  I  was  stub- 
born in  my  belief.  Nothing  moved 
me.  I  thought  you  and  I  could  be 
happy  only  apart  from  each  other,  and 
so— oh,  Hugh!  Hugh!" 

She  broke  down  in  a  flood  of  weeping. 

"Sylvia,  finish  what  you  began  to 
say,"  said  her  husband,  sternly. 

"  I  did — something — that  has  parted 
us  forever,"  she  answered,  with  a 
wretched  face. 

''Whatr  shouted  Hugh. 

"I  must  leave  you.  There  is  now 
no  excuse  for  me  to  stay." 

"Excuse?"  he  repeated. 

"It  would  be — ^improper,"  she  said, 
blushing. 

"Improper?"  shouted  Sargent,  louder 
than  before. 

"  I  can't  answer  anything,  Hugh,  if 
you  shoiit  at  me  like  that  !  I  will  leave 
you,  and  go  up  to  my  room.  And, 
oh,  Hugh,  when  I  am  far  away " 

"Where,  may  I  ask,  are  you  going?" 
he  interrupted,  sardonically. 

"Probably  to  America,"  she  said, 
trying  to  wipe  her  eyes. 


"I'll  come,  too,"  he  exclaimed,  his 
face  brightening;  "we'll  shake  Aunty 
Loo,  and  go  on  a  Uttle  bat  all  by  our- 
selves!" 

"Hugh,  don't  jest.  We  caw'^,"  she 
said,  desperately.  "Circumstances,  of 
which  you  evidently  know  nothing, 
have  arisen  like  a  wall  between  us. 
But  I  can't  tell  you,  I  can't  !  Kit  must. 
I'll  fetch  Kit." 

As  she  ran  into  the  library,  return- 
ing with  her  cousin,  Sargent  said,  within 
himself: 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  hear  anything 
from  Kit!" 

Sylvia,  having  arraigned  Kit  before 
their  common  judge,  appealed  to  him. 

"  Kit,  Hugh  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  I  am — that  we  are — no 
longer  married." 

"No  longer  married?  What  rub- 
bish!" said  Sargent. 

"Tell  him— tell  him!"  urged  Sylvia. 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  you,  dear  old  boy," 
began  Vail,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  beaming  eyes,  "that,  see- 
ing your  poor,  self-willed  little  wife 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  her  and 
your  married  happiness — and  in  de- 
spair of  effecting  a  cure  by  any  other 
means — I  have,  in  order  to  bring  Sylvia 
to  her  senses — like  the  *  nice,  refined 
lawyer'  that  I  am,  Sylvia — ^told  her 
an  awful,  absurd,  impossible  whop- 
per 

Sylvia,  starting  joyfully,  cut  him 
short.  *  "Oh,  Kit!  then  I'm  not ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  said,  smiUng. 

Sylvia  drew  closer  to  Sargent.  "  I  'm 
still ?" 

*  *  Just  as  much  as  ever  you  were.  In 
fact,  to  judge  from  appearances,  rather 
more  so — if  you  mean  Hugh's  devoted 
wife!" 

Sylvia's  scream  of  delight  brought 
Aunty  Loo  and  Bobby  back  into  the 
hall,  and  made  Vail's  eyes  fill  with 
some  very  babyish  tears.  Directly, 
her  arms  were  again  around  her  hus- 
band's neck,  and  she  was  crying  out: 

"Oh,  Hugh,  Hugh!  I  thought  I 
was  divorced.  Thank  God,  you're 
mine  still,  and  nothing  on  earth  can 
part  us!" 

"  Don't  cry,  Sylvia;  don't  cry,  dear!" 
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said  Hugh.     '*What  all  this  nonsense  that  warmed  Atinty  Loo's  old  heart 

ot   yours   and   Kit's   means,   I   won't  to  look  upon.     Neither  she  nor  Bobby 

stop  to  ask,  now.     You  are   already  ever  knew  more  than  the  fact  of  the 

too   much    upset.     Please  wipe   your  reconciliation, 
eyes/'  Bobby  was  made  glad  by  Sargent's 

"  I  can't,"  said  Sylvia,  feeling  every-  information  that  he  had  met  his  father 

where  for  her,  as  usual,  absent  hand-  at    a   club  in   town,   and  been    told 

kerchief.     Then,  struck  with  a  happy  that  Bobby  was  soon  to  have  a  com- 

thotight,  she  put  her  hand  into  Hugh's  mission  in  the  Second  Blankshires. 
breast-pocket  and  possessed  herself  of         Kit  Vail,  alone,  gcâng  back  to  town 

his,  using  and  returning  it  with  the  by  an  evening  train,  failed  to  realize 

fervent  comment:  how  he  had  profited  by  the  situation. 

**  You  would  never  believe  how  I've  He  felt  himself  to  have  played  a  most 

missed  that  handkerchief!"  unthankful  part  in  the  affair. 

Tears  of  joy  dry  fast,  and  Sylvia's         "  But,  as  long  as  Sylvia  hasher  hus- 

face  was  presently  again  wreathed  in  band,    what's    the    odds?"    he    con- 

the  smiles  long  absent  from  it — smiles  eluded,  Ughting  a  fresh  cigar. 


irofi 


WHERE    DID    LOVE    GO? 

TXTHERE  did  Love  go?     I  only  know  that  he 
^  •       Unbound  his  wings,  and  boasted  he  was  free, 
And  scorned  my  faith,  and  laughed  to  see  my  tears — 
Though  once  he  swore  to  serve  me  through  the  years. 
And  vowed  he  had  no  thought  apart  from  me. 

Shoidd  he  return,  his  face  I  would  not  see, 
And  neither  ask  nor  take  his  sympathy; 
I  question  night  and  day,  but  no  one  hears. 
Where  did  Love  go? 

Fool  that  I  was,  to  harken  to  his  plea, 
Who  showed  me  joy  to  make  it  mockery! 
Was  it  another  voice  sang  in  his  ears, 
Traitor,  the  while  he  kissed  away  my  fears? 
Ah,  Love,  come  back,  and  bid  me  pardon  thee! 
Where  did  Love  go? 

Charlotte  Beckbr. 


VERY    LIKELY 

^^TDROUDLEY  is  very  haughty  because  of  his  descent." 
-*■       "  Because  it's  such  a  great  one?  " 
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ON    MIDSUMMER   NIGHT 

By  Madison  Cawein 


ALL  the  poppies  in  their  beds, 
Nodding  crumpled  crimson  heads; 
And  the  larkspurs,  in  whose  ears 
Twilight  hangs,  like  twinkling  tears, 
Sleepy  jewels  of  the  rain  ; 
All  the  violets,  that  strain 
Eyes  of  amethystine  gleam; 
And  the  clover-blooms  that  dream 
With  their  baby  fists  closed  tight — 
They  can  hear  upon  this  night. 
Noiseless  as  the  moon's  soft  light, 
Footsteps  and  the  glimmering  flight, 
Shimmering  flight, 
Of  the  Fairies. 


II 


Every  sturdy  four-o'clock, 
In  its  variegated  frock; 
Every  slender  sweet-pea,  too, 
In  its  hood  of  pearly  hue; 
Every  primrose  pale  that  dozes 
By  the  wall,  and  slow  uncloses 
A  sweet  mouth  of  dewy  dawn 
In  a  little  silken  yawn — 
On  this  night  of  silvery  sheen, 
They  can  see  the  Fairy  Queen, 
On  her  palfrey  white,  I  ween. 
Tread  dim  cirques  of  haimted  green, 
Moonlit  green, 
.    With  her  Fairies. 

Ill 

Never  a  foxglove  bell,  you  see, 
That's  a  cradle  for  a  bee; 
Never  a  lily,  that's  a  house 
Where  the  butterfly  may  drowse; 
Never  a  rose-bud  or  a  blossom. 
That  unfolds  its  honeyed  bosom 
To  the  moth,  that  nestles  deep. 
And  there  sucks  itself  to  sleep — 
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But  can  hear  and  also  see, 
On  this  night  of  witchery, 
All  that  world  of  Faerie, 
All  that  worid  where  airily, 
Merrily, 
Dance  the  Fairies. 


IV 

It  was  last  Midstimmer  Night, 
In  the  moon's  uncertain  light. 
That  I  stood  among  the  flowers, 
And,  in  language  unlike  ours, 
Heard  them  speaking  of  the  Pixies, 
Trolls  and  Gnomes  and  Water-Nixies; 
How  in  this  flow'r's  ear  a  Fay 
Hung  a  gem  of  rainy  ray; 
And  round  that  flowV's  throat  had  set. 
Dim,  a  dewdrop  carcanet; 
Then  among  the  mignonette 
Stretched  a  cobweb-hammock  wet. 

Dewy  wet. 

For  the  Fairies. 


Long  I  watched,  but  never  a  one, 
Ariel,  Puck  or  Oberon, 
Mab  or  Queen  Titania — 
Fairest  of  them  all  they  say — 
Clad  in  morning-glory  hues, 
Did  I  gUmpse  among  the  dews. 
Only  once  I  thought  the  torch 
Of  that  elfin-rogue  and  arch, 
Robin  Goodfellow,  afar 
Flashed  along  a  woodland  bar — 
Like  a  jack-o'-lantern  star, 
Or  a  lamp  of  firefly  spar, 

Glow-worm  spar. 

Tossed  by  Fairies. 


^* 


IN    CHICAGO 

\JÏ  ISS  SMYTHE— Oh.  I  had  such  a  lovely  time  yesterday!  I  went  to  Celia's 
^^^      silver  wedding,  and 

Miss  ToMKYNS — Why,  she  hasn't  been  married  anything  like  twenty-five 
years  ! 

Miss  Smythe — No,  dear,  twenty-five  times. 
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By  Gertrude  Atherton 


THE  great  author  had  realized 
one  of  the  dreams  of  his  am- 
bitious youth,  the  possession  of 
an  ancestral  hall  in  England.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  good  American's  rev- 
erence for  ancestors  that  inspired  his 
longing  to  have  his  being  in  stately 
decorum  among  the  ghosts  of  an  an- 
cient line,  as  artistic  appreciation  of 
the  mellowness,  the  dignity,  the  aristo- 
cratic aloofness  of  walls  that  have 
sheltered,  and  furniture  that  has  em- 
braced, generations  and  generations  of 
the  dead.  To  mere  wealth,  only  his 
astute  and  incomparably  modem  brain 
yielded  respect;  his  ego  raised  its  goose- 
flesh  at  the  sight  of  rooms  furnished 
with  a  single  cheque,  exceptional  as  the 
taste  might  be.  The  dumping  of  the 
old  interiors  of  Europe  into  the  glis- 
tening shells  of  the  United  States 
not  only  roused  him  almost  to  passion- 
ate protest,  but  offended  his  patriotism 
— ^which  he  classified  among  his  un- 
worked  ideals.  The  average  American 
was  not  an  artist,  therefore  he  had  no 
excuse  for  even  the  affectation  of  cos- 
mopolitanism. Heaven  knew  he  was 
national  enough  in  everything  else, 
from  his  accent  to  his  lack  of  repose; 
let  his  surroundings  be  in  keeping. 

Orth  had  left  the  United  States 
soon  after  his  first  successes,  and,  his 
art  being  too  great  to  be  confounded 
with  locality,  he  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  spoken  of  as  an  American  author. 
All  civilized  Europe,  indeed,  furnished 
stages  for  his  puppets,  and  if  never 
picturesque  nor  impassioned,  his  origin- 
ality was  as  overwhelming  as  his  style. 
His  subtleties  might  not  always  be  im- 
derstood — ^indeed,  as  a  rule,  they  were 
not — but  the  musical  mystery  of  his 
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language  and  the  penetrating  charm 
of  his  lofty  and  cultivated  mind,  in- 
duced raptures  in  the  initiated,  forever 
denied  to  those  who  failed  to  appre- 
ciate him. 

His  following  was  not  a  large  one, 
but  it  was  very  distinguished.  The 
aristocracies  of  the  earth  gave  to  it  ;  and 
not  to  understand  and  admire  Ralph 
Orth  was  deliberately  to  relegate  one's 
self  to  the  ranks.  But  the  elect  are  few, 
and  they  frequently  subscribe  to  the  cir- 
ctdating  libraries;  on  the  Continent, 
they  buy  the  Tauchnitz  edition;  and 
had  not  Mr.  Orth  inherited  a  sufficiency 
of  ancestral  dollars  to  enable  him  to 
keep  rooms  in  Jermyn  street,  and  the 
wardrobe  of  an  Englishman  of  leisure, 
he  might  have  been  forced  to  consider 
the  tastes  of  the  middle-class  at  a 
desk  in  Hampstead.  But,  as  it  mer- 
cifully was,  the  fashionable  and  exclu- 
sive sets  of  London  knew  and  sought 
him.  He  was  too  wary  to  become  a  fad, 
and  too  sophisticated  to  grate  or  bore; 
consequently,  his  popularity  continued 
evenly  from  year  to  year,  and  long 
since  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  "as 
one  of  them."  He  was  not  keenly  ad- 
dicted to  sport,  but  he  could  handle  a 
gun,  and  all  men  respected  his  dignity 
and  breeding.  They  cared  less  for  his 
books  than  women  did,  perhaps  be- 
cause patience  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  their  sex.  I  am  alluding,  however, 
in  this  instance  to  men-of-the-world. 
A  group  of  young  literary  men — and 
one  or  two  women — put  him  on  a  ped- 
estal and  kissed  the  earth  before  it. 
Naturally,  they  imitated  him,  and  as 
this  flattered  him,  and  he  had  a  kindly 
heart  deep  among  the  cere-cloths  of 
his  formalities,  he  sooner  or  later  wrote 
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*' appreciations*'  of  them  all,  which 
nobody  living  could  understand,  but, 
owing  to  the  sub-title  and  signature, 
they  answered  every  purpose. 

With  all  this,  however,  he  was  not 
utterly  content.  From  the  twelfth  of 
August  until  late  in  the  Winter — when 
he  did  not  go  to  Homburg  and  the  Ri- 
viera— he  visited  the  best  houses  in 
England,  slept  in  state  chambers,  and 
meditated  in  historic  parks;  but  the 
country  was  his  one  passion,  and  he 
longed  for  his  own  acres. 

He  was  turning  fifty  when  his  great- 
aunt  died  and  made  him  her  heir:  *'as 
a  poor  reward  for  his  immortal  serv- 
ices to  literature,*'  read  the  will  of  this 
phenomenally  appreciative  relative. 
The  estate  was  a  large  one.  There  was 
a  rush  for  his  books  which  ran  each 
into  three  new  editions.  He  smiled 
with  cynicism,  not  immixed  with  sad- 
ness; but  he  was  very  grateful  for  the 
money,  and,  as  soon  as  his  fastidious 
taste  would  periiiit,  he  bought  him  a 
country-seat. 

The  place  gratified  all  his  ideals  and 
dreams — for  he  had  romanced  about 
his  sometime  Enghsh  possessions  as  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  woman.  It  had 
once  been  the  property  of  the  chtirch, 
and  the  ruin  of  cloister  and  chapel 
above  the  ancient  wood  was  sharp 
against  the  low  pale  sky.  Even  the 
house  itself  was  Tudor,  but  wealth  from 
generation  to  generation  had  kept  it 
in  repair;  and  the  lawns  were  as  vel- 
vety, the  hedges  as  rigid,  the  trees  as 
aged  as  any  in  his  own  works.  It  was 
not  a  castle  nor  a  great  property,  but 
it  was  quite  perfect;  and  for  a  long 
while  he  felt  like  a  bridegroom  on  a 
succession  of  honeymoons.  He  often 
laid  his  hand  against  the  rough  ivied 
walls  in  a  lingering  caress. 

After  a  time,  he  returned  the  hos- 
pitaUties  of  his  friends,  and  his  invita- 
tions, given  with  the  exclusiveness  of 
his  great  distinction,  were  never  re- 
fused. Americans  visiting  England 
eagerly  sought  for  letters  to  him  ;  and  if 
they  were  sometimes  benumbed  by  that 
cold  and  formal  presence,  and  awed  by 
the  silences  of  Chillingsworth — the  few 
who  entered  there — they    thrilled    at 


the  verbal  prospect  of  the  memory, 
and  forthwith  bought  an  entire  set  of 
his  books.  It  was  characteristic  that 
they  dared  not  ask  him  for  his  auto- 
graph. 

Although  women  invariably  described 
him  as  "brilliant,"  a  few  men  af- 
firmed that  he  was  gentle  and  lovable, 
and  any  one  of  them  was  well  con- 
tent to  spend  weeks  at  Chillingsworth 
with  no  other  companion.  But,  on 
the  whole,  he  was  rather  a  lonely 
man. 

It  occurred  to  him  how  lonely  he 
was,  one  gay  June  morning  when  the 
sunlight  was  streaming  through  his 
narrow  windows,  illtiminating  tapes- 
tries and  armor,  the  family  portraits 
of  the  young  profligate  from  whom  he 
had  made  this  splendid  purchase, 
dusting  its  gold  on  the  black  wood  of 
wainscot  and  floor.  He  was  in  the 
gallery  at  the  moment,  studying  one  of 
his  two  favorite  portraits,  a  gallant  little 
lad  in  the  green  costume  of  Robin 
Hood.  The  boy's  expression  was  im- 
perious and  radiant,  and  he  had  that 
perfect  beauty  which  in  any  disposi- 
tion appealed  so  powerfully  to  the 
author.  But  as  Orth  stared  to-day 
at  the  brilliant  youth,  of  whose  life 
he  knew  nothing,  he  suddenly  became 
aware  of  a  human  stirring  at  the 
foundations  of  his  esthetic  pleasure. 

**I  wish  he  were  alive  and  here,"  he 
thought,  with  a  sigh.  "What  a  jolly 
little  companion  he  would  be  !  And  this 
fine  old  mansion  would  make  a  far 
more  complimentary  setting  for  him 
than  for  me." 

He  turned  away,  abruptly,  only  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  por- 
trait of  a  little  girl  who  was  quite  unlike 
the  boy,  yet  so  perfect  in  her  own  way, 
and  so  unmistakably  painted  by  the 
same  hand,  that  he  had  long  since  con- 
cluded they  had  been  brother  and  sister. 
She  was  angelically  fair,  and,  young  as 
she  was^— she  could  not  have  been 
more  than  six  years  old — her  dark- 
blue  eyes  had  a  beauty  of  mind  which 
must  have  been  remarkable  twenty 
years  later.  Her  pouting  mouth  was 
like  a  Uttle  scarlet  serpent,  her  skin 
almost  transparent,  her  pale  hair  fell 
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waving — ^not  ctirled  with  the  orthodoxy 
of  childhood — about  her  tender  bare 
shotdders.  She  wore  a  long  white 
frock,  and  clasped  tightly  against  her 
breast  a  doll  far  more  gorgeously 
arrayed  than  herself.  Behind  her 
were  the  ruins  and  the  woods  of  ChiU- 
ingsworth. 

Orth  had  studied  this  portrait  many 
times,  for  the  sake  of  an  art  which 
he  understood  almost  as  well  as  his 
own;  but  to-day  he  saw  only  the 
lovely  child.  He  forgot  even  the  boy 
in  the  intensity  of  this  new  and  per- 
sonal absorption. 

**  Did  she  live  to  grow  up,  I  wonder?*' 
he  thought.  '*  She  should  have  made 
a  remarkable,  even  a  famous  woman, 
with  those  eyes  and  that  brow,  but — 
could  the  spirit  within  that  ethereal 
frame  stand  the  enlightenments  of 
maturity?  Would  not  that  mind — 
purged,  perhaps,  in  a  long  probation, 
from  the  dross  of  other  existences — 
flee  in  disgust  from  the  commonplace 
problems  of  woman's  existence?  Such 
perfect  beings  should  die  while  they 
are  still  perfect.  Still,  it  is  possible 
that  this  little  girl,  whoever  she  was, 
was  idealized  by  the  artist,  who  painted 
into  her  his  own  dream  of  exquisite 
childhood." 

Again  he  turned  away  impatiently. 
"I  believe  I  am  rather  fond  of  chil- 
dren," he  admitted.  **I  catch  myself 
watching  them  on  the  street  when  they 
are  pretty  enough.  Well,  who  does 
not  like  them?"  he  added,  with  some 
defiance. 

He  went  back  to  his  work;  he  was 
chiseling  a  story  which  was  to  be  the 
foremost  excuse  of  a  magazine  as  yet 
unborn.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
he  threw  down  his  wondrous  instru- 
ment— ^which  looked  not  unlike  an  ordi- 
nary pen — and  making  no  attempt  to 
disobey  the  desire  that  possessed  him, 
went  back  to  the  gallery.  The  dark 
splendid  boy,  the  angelic  little  girl  were 
all  he  saw — even  of  the  several  chil- 
dren in  the  gallery — and  they  seemed 
to  look  straight  down  his  eyes  into 
depths  where  the  fragmentary  ghosts 
of  unrecorded  ancestors  gave  faint 
musical  response. 


"The  dead's  kindly  recognition  of 
the  dead,"  he  thought.  **But  I  wish 
these  children  were  alive." 

For  a  week  he  haunted  the  gallery, 
and  the  children  haunted  him.  Then 
he  became  impatient  and  angry.  "I 
am  mooning  hke  a  barren  woman,"  he 
exclaimed.  '*  I  must  take  the  briefest 
way  of  getting  those  y otmgsters  o&  my 
mind." 

With  the  help  of  his  secretary,  he 
ransacked  the  library,  and  finally 
brought  to  light  the  gallery  catalogue 
which  had  been  named  in  the  inven- 
tory. He  discovered  that  his  children 
were  the  Viscount  Tancred  and  the 
Lady  Blanche  Mortlake,  son  and 
daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Teign- 
mouth.  Little  wiser  than  before,  he 
sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  the 
present  earl,  asking  for  some  account 
of  the  Hves  of  the  children.  He 
awaited  the  answer  with  more  restless- 
ness than  he  usually  permitted  himself, 
and  took  long  walks,  ostentatiously 
avoiding  the  gallery. 

**  I  believe  those  youngsters  have  ob- 
sessed me,"  he  thought,  more  than 
once.  "They  certainly  are  beautifid 
enough,  and  the  last  time  I  looked  at 
them  in  that  waning  light  they  were 
fairly  alive.  Would  that  they  were, 
and  scampering  about  this  park." 

The  earl,  who  was  intensely  grateftd 
to  him,  answered  promptly. 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  wrote,  "that  I 
don't  know  much  about  my  ancestors 
— ^those  who  didn't  do  something  or 
other;  but  I  have  a  vague  remembrance 
of  having  been  told  by  an  aunt  of  mine, 
who  lives  on  the  family  traditions — 
she  isn't  married — ^that  the  little  chap 
was  drowned  in  the  river,  and  that  the 
little  girl  died,  too — I  mean  when  she 
was  a  little  girl — wasted  away,  or 
something — I'm  such  a  beastly  idiot 
about  expressing  myself,  that  I 
wouldn't  dare  to  write  to  you  at  all  if 
you  weren't  really  great.  That  is 
actually  all  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  painter  was  their  only  biog- 
rapher." 

The  author  was  gratified  that  the 
girl  had  died  young,  but  grieved  for  the 
boy.    Although  he  had  avoided  the 
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gallery  of  late,  his  practised  imagina- 
tion had  evoked  from  the  throngs  of 
history  the  high-handed  and  brilliant, 
surely  adventurous  career  of  the  third 
Eari  of  Teignmouth.  He  had  pon- 
dered upon  the  deep  delights  of  direct- 
ing such  a  mind  and  character,  and  had 
caught  himself  envying  the  dust  that 
was  older  still.  When  he  read  of  the 
lad's  early  death,  in  spite  of  his  regret 
that  such  promise  should  have  come 
to  naught,  he  admitted  to  a  secret  thrill 
of  satisfaction  that  the  boy  had  so  soon 
ceased  to  belong  to  any  one.  Then, 
he  smiled  with  both  sadness  and  hu- 
mor. 

**What  an  old  fool  I  am!''  he  ad- 
mitted. **I  believe  I  not  only  wish 
those  children  were  alive,  but  that 
they  were  my  own." 

The  frank  admission  proved  fatal. 
He  made  straight  for  the  gallery.  The 
boy,  after  the  interval  of  separation, 
seemed  more  spiritedly  alive  than  ever, 
the  little  girl  to  suggest,  with  her  faint 
appealing  smile,  that  she  would  like 
to  be  taken  up  and  cuddled. 

**I  must  try  another  way,"  he 
thought,  desperately,  after  that  long 
communion.  **  I  must  write  them  out 
of  me." 

He  went  back  to  the  library  and 
locked  up  the  tour  de  force  "^hich  had 
ceased  to  command  his  classic  faculty. 
At  once,  he  began  to  write  the  story  of 
the  brief  lives  of  the  children,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  that  faculty,  which 
was  little  accustomed  to  the  simplic- 
ities. Nevertheless,  before  he  had 
written  three  chapters,  he  knew  that 
he  was  at  work  upon  a  masterpiece — 
and  more;  that  he  was  experiencing  a 
pleasure  so  keen  that  once  and  again 
his  hand  trembled,  and  he  Saw  the  page 
through  a  mist.  Although  his  char- 
acters had  always  been,  in  a  measure, 
realized  by  himself  and  his  more  pa- 
tient readers,  none  knew  better  than 
he — a  man  of  no  delusions — that  they 
were  but  mentalities,  not  the  pulsing, 
living  creations  of  the  more  full- 
blooded  genius.  But  he  had  been  con- 
tent to  have  it  so.  His  creations 
might  find  and  leave  him  cold,  but  he 
had  known  his  highest  satisfaction  in 


chiseling  the  statuettes,  extracting 
subtle  and  elevating  harmonies,  while 
combining  words  as  no  man  of  his 
tongue  had  combined  them  before. 

But  the  children  were  not  puppets. 
He  had  loved  and  brooded  over  them 
long  ere  he  had  thought  to  tuck  them 
into  his  pen,  and  on  its  first  stroke  they 
danced  out  alive.  The  old  mansion 
echoed  with  their  laughter,  with  their 
delightful  and  original  pranks;  Mr. 
Orth  knew  nothing  of  children  ;  there- 
fore, all  the  pranks  he  invented 
were  as  original  as  his  faculty. 
The  little  girl  clung  to  his  hand  or  knee 
as  they  both  followed  the  adventur- 
ous course  of  their  common  idol,  the 
boy.  When  he  realized  how  alive 
they  were  he  opened  each  room  of  the 
house  to  them  in  turn,  that  evermore 
he  might  have  sacred  and  poignant 
memories  with  all  parts  of  the  habita- 
tion where  he  must  dwell  alone  to  the 
end.  He  selected  their  bedrooms,  and 
hovered  over  them — not  through  in- 
fantile disorders,  which  were  beyond 
even  his  imagination,  but  through  those 
painful  intervals  incident  upon  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  boy  and  the  de- 
voted obedience  of  the  girl  to  fraternal 
command.  He  ignored  the  second 
Earl  of  Teignmouth;  he  was  himself 
their  father,  and  he  admired  himself 
extravagantly  for  the  first  time  ; 
art  had  chastened  him  long  since. 
Oddly  enough,  the  children  had  no 
mother,  not  even  the  memory  of  one. 

He  wrote  the  book  more  slowly  than 
was  his  wont,  and  spent  delightful 
hours  pondering  upon  the  chapter  of 
the  morrow.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  conclusion  with  a  sort  of  terror,  and 
made  up  his  mind  that  when  the  inevi- 
table last  word  was  written  he  would 
start  at  once  for  Homburg.  Incal- 
culable times  a  day  he  went  to  the 
gallery,  for  he  no  longer  had  any  desire 
to  write  the  children  out  of  his  mind, 
and  his  eyes  hungered  for  them.  They 
were  his  now.  It  was  with  an  effort 
that  he  sometimes  humorously  re- 
minded himself  that  another  man  had 
fathered  them  and  that  their  little 
skeletons  were  under  the  choir  of  the 
chapel.     Not  even  for  peace  of    mind 
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wotild  iie  have  descended  into  the 
vaults  of  the  lords  of  Chillingsworth 
and  looked  upon  the  marble  effigies  of 
his  children.  Nevertheless,  when  in  a 
super-humorous  mood,  he  dwelt  upon 
his  high  satisfaction  in  having  been  en- 
abled by  his  great-aunt  to  purchatse  all 
that  was  left  of  them. 

For  two  months  he  lived  in  his  fool's 
paradise,  and  then  he  knew  that  the 
book  must  end.  He  nerved  himself 
to  nurse  the  little  girl  through  her 
wasting  illness,  and  when  he  clasped 
her  hands,  his  own  shook,  his  knees 
trembled.  Desolation  settled  upon  the 
house,  and  he  wished  he  had  left  one 
comer  of  it  to  which  he  could  retreat 
unhaunted  by  the  child's  presence. 
He  took  long  tramps,  avoiding  the 
river  with  a  sensation  next  to  panic. 
It  was  two  days  before  he  got  back  to 
his  table,  and  then  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  let  the  boy  live.  To  kill  him 
off,  too,  was  more  than  his  augmented 
stock  of  human  nature  cotdd  endure. 
After  all,  the  lad's  death  had  been 
purely  accidental,  wanton.  It  was 
just  that  he  should  live — ^with  one  of 
the  author's  inimitable  suggestions  of 
future  greatness;  but,  at  the  end,  the 
parting  was  almost  as  bitter  as  the 
other.  Orth  knew  then  how  men  feel 
when  their  sons  go  forth  to  encounter 
the  world  and  ask  no  more  of  the  old 
companionship. 

The  author's  boxes  were  packed. 
He  sent  the  manuscript  to  his  pub- 
lisher an  hour  after  it  was  finished — 
he  cotild  not  have  given  it  a  final  read- 
ing to  have  saved  it  from  failure — 
directed  his  secretary  to  examine  the 
proof  under  a  microscope,  and  left  the 
next  morning  for  Homburg.  There, 
in  inmost  circles,  he  forgot  his  children. 
He  visited  in  several  of  the  great  houses 
of  the  Continent  until  November;  then 
returned  to  London  to  find  his  book 
the  literary  topic  of  the  day.  His  sec- 
retary handed  him  the  reviews  ;  and  for 
once  he  read  the  finalities  of  the  name- 
less. He  fotmd  himself  hailed  as  a 
genius,  and  compared  in  astonished 
phrases  to  the  prodigiously  clever 
talent  which  the  world  for  twenty  years 
had  isolated  under  the  name  of  Ralph 


Orth.  This  pleased  him,  for  every 
writer  is  human  enough  to  wish  to  be 
hailed  as  a  genius,  and  immediately. 
Many  are,  and  many  wait;  it  depends 
upon  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  and 
the  needs  and  bias  of  those  who  write 
of  writers.  Orth  had  waited  twenty 
years  ;  but  his  pathway  was  strewn  with 
the  head-stones  of  geniuses  long  since 
forgotten.  He  was  gratified  to  come 
thus  publicly  into  his  estate,  but  soon 
reminded  himself  that  all  the  adula- 
tion of  which  a  belated  world  was  capa- 
ble could  not  give  him  one  thrill  of  the 
pleasure  which  the -companionship  of 
that  book  had  given  him,  while  creat- 
ing. It  was  the  keenest  pleasure  in  his 
memory,  and  when  a  man  is  fifty  and 
has  written  many  books,  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal. 

He  allowed  what  society  was  in  town 
to  lavish  honors  on  him  for  something 
over  a  month,  then,  canceled  all  his 
engagements  and  went  down  to  Chill- 
ingsworth. 

His  estate  was  in  Hertfordshire, 
that  coimty  of  gentle  hills  and  tangled 
lanes,  of  ancient  oaks  and  wide  wild 
heaths,  of  historic  houses,  and  dark 
woods,  and  green  fields  innumerable — 
a  Wordsworthian  shire,  steeped  in  the 
deepest  peace  of  England.  As  Orth 
drove  toward  his  own  gates  he  had  the 
typical  English  sunset  to  gaze  upon,  a 
red  streak  with  a  chiu-ch  spire  against 
it.  His  woods  were  silent.  In  the 
fields,  the  cows  stood  as  if  conscious 
of  their  part.  The  ivy  on  his  old  gray 
towers  had  been  young  with  his  chil- 
dren. 

He  spent  a  haunted  night,  but  the 
next  day  stranger  happenings  began. 


II 


He  rose  early,  and  went  for  one  of 
his  long  walks.  England  seems  to 
cry  out  to  be  walked  upon,  and  Orth, 
like  others  of  the  transplanted,  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  the  coimtry's 
gift  of  foot-restlessness  and  mental 
calm.  Calm  flees,  however,  when  the 
ego  is  rampant,  and  to-day,  as  upon 
others  too  recent,  Orth's  soul  was  as 
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restless  as  his  feet.  He  had  walked 
for  two  hours  when  he  entered  the 
wood  of  his  neighbor's  estate,  a  do- 
main seldom  honored  by  him,  as  it,  too, 
had  been  bought  by  an  American — a 
flighty  hunting  widow,  who  dis- 
pleased the  fastidious  taste  of  the 
author.  He  heard  children's  voices, 
and  turned  with  the  quick  prompting 
of  retreat. 

As  he  did  so,  he  came  face  to  face 
on  the  narrow  path  with  a  little  girl. 
For  the  moment  he  was  possessed  by 
the  most  hideous  sensation  which  can 
visit  a  man's  being — abject  terror.  He 
believed  that  body  and  soul  were  dis- 
integrating. The  child  before  him 
was  his  child,  the  original  of  a  portrait 
in  which  the  artist,  dead  two  centuries 
ago,  had  missed  exact  fidelity,  after  all. 
The  difference,  even  his  rolling  vision 
took  note,  lay  in  the  warm  pure  living 
whiteness  and  the  deeper  spiritual 
suggestion  of  the  child  in  the  path. 
Fortunately  for  his  self-respect,  his 
surrender  lasted  but  a  moment.  The 
little  girl  spoke. 

"You  look  real  sick,"  she  said. 
"  Shall  I  lead  you  home? " 

The  voice  was  soft  and  sweet,  but  the 
intonation,  the  vernacular,  were  Ameri- 
can, and  not  of  the  highest  class.  The 
shock  was,  if  possible,  more  agonizing 
than  the  other,  but  this  time  Orth  rose 
to  the  occasion. 

**  Who  are  you?  "  he  demanded,  with 
asperity.  "What  is  your  name? 
Where  do  you  live?*' 

The  child  smiled,  an  angelic  smile, 
although  she  was  evidently  amused. 
*'  I  never  had  so  many  questions  asked 
me  all  at  once,*'  she  said.  "But  I 
don't  mind,  and  I'm  glad  you're  not 
sick.  I'm  Mrs.  Jennie  Root's  little 
girl — my  father's  dead.  My  name 
is  Blanche — you  are  sick!  No? — and 
I  live  in  Rome,  New  York  state. 
We've  come  over  here  to  visit  pa's 
relations." 

Orth  took  the  child's  hand  in  his.  It 
was  very  warm  and  soft. 

"Take  me  to  your  mother,"  he 
said,  firmly;  "now,  at  once.  You  can 
return  and  play  afterward.  And  as  I 
wouldn't   have  you  disappointed   for 


the  world,  I'll  send  to  town    to-day 
for  a  beautiful  doll." 

The  little  girl,  whose  face  had  fallen, 
flashed  her  delight,  but  walked  with 
great  dignity  beside  him.  He  groaned 
in  his  depths  as  he  saw  that  they  were 
pointing  for  the  widow's  house,  but 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  know 
the  history  of  the  child  and  of  all  her 
ancestors,  if  he  had  to  sit  down  at 
table  with  his  obnoxious  neighbor. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  the  chad  did 
not  lead  him  into  the  park,  but  toward 
one  of  the  old  stone  houses  of  the  ten- 
antry. 

"  Pa's  great-great-great-grandfather 
lived  there,"  she  remarked,  with  all  an 
American's  pride  of  ancestry.  Orth 
did  not  smile,  however.  Only  the 
warm  clasp  of  the  hand  in  his,  the  soft 
thrilHng  voice  of  his  stiU  mysterious 
companion,  prevented  htm  from  feel- 
ing as  if  moving  through  the  mazes  of 
one  of  his  own  famous  ghost  stories. 

The  child  ushered  him  mto  the  din- 
ing-room, where  an  old  man  was  seated 
at  the  table  reading  his  Bible.  The 
room  was  at  least  eight  hundred  years 
old.  The  ceiling  was  supported  by 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  black,  and  prob- 
ably petrified.  The  windows  had  still 
their  diamond  panes,  separated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  original  lead.  Beyond 
was  a  large  kitchen  in  which  were  sev- 
eral women .  The  old  man ,  who  looked 
patriarchal  enough  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  Ins  dwelling,  glanced 
up  and  regarded  the  visitor  without 
hospitality.  His  expression  softened 
as  his  eyes  moved  to  the  child. 
'  "Who  'ave  ye  brought?"  he  asked. 
He  removed  his  spectacles.  "Ah!" 
He  rose,  and  offered  the  author  a  chair. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  women  en- 
tered the  room. 

"Of  course  you've  fallen  in  love 
with  Blanche,  sir,"  said  one  of  them. 
*  *  Everybody  does .  '  ' 

"Yes,  that  iâ  it.  Quite  so."  Con- 
fusion still  prevailing  among  his  facul- 
ties, he  clung  to  the  naked  truth. 
"This  little  girl  has  interested  and 
startled  me  because  she  bears  a  pre- 
cise resemblance  to  one  of  the  por* 
traits  in  Chillingsworth — painted  about 
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two  hundred  years  ago.  Such  extra- 
ordinary likenesses  do  not  occur  with- 
out reason,  as  a  nile,  and,  as  I  admired 
my  portrait  so  deeply  that  I  have 
written  a  story  about  it,  you  will  not 
think  it  unnatural  if  I  am  more  than 
curious  to  discover  the  reason  for  this 
resemblance.  The  little  girl  tells  me 
that  her  ancestors  lived  in  this  very 
house,  and  as  my  little  girl  lived  next 
door,  so  to  speak,  there  undoubtedly 
is  a  natural  reason  for  the  resem- 
blance." 

His  host  closed  the  Bible,  put 
his  spectacles  in  his  pocket,  and  hobbled 
out  of  the  house. 

**  He'll  never  talk  of  family  secrets," 
said  an  elderly  woman,  who  intro- 
duced herself  as  the  old  man's  daughter, 
and  had  placed  bread  and  milk  before 
the  guest.  **  There  are  secrets  in  every 
family,  and  we  have  ours,  but  he'll  never 
tell  those  old  tales.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is  that  an  ancestor  of  little  Blanche 
went  to  wreck  and  ruin  because  of 
some  fine  lady's  doings,  and  killed 
himself.  The  story  is  that  his  boys 
turned  out  bad.  One  of  them  saw  his 
crime,  and  never  got  over  the  shock; 
he  was  foolish  like,  after.  The  mother 
was  a  poor  scared  sort  of  creature,  and 
hadn't  much  influence  over  the  other 
boy.  There  seemed  to  be  a  blight 
on  all  the  man's  descendants,  until  one 
of  them  went  to  America.  Since  then, 
they  haven't  prospered,  exactly,  but 
they've  done  better,  and  they  don't 
drink  so  heavy." 

'*They  haven't  done  so  well,"  re- 
marked a  worn    patient-looking  wo- 
man.    Orth  typed  her  as  belonging  to 
the  small  middle-class  of  an  interior' 
town  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

**  You  are  not  the  child's  mother?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  Everybody  is  surprised; 
you  needn't  apologize.  She  doesn't 
look  like  any  of  us,  although  her 
brothers  and  sisters  are  good  enough 
for  anybody  to  be  proud  of.  But  we 
all  think  she  strayed  in  by  mistake,  for 
she  looks  like  any  lady's  child,  and,  of 
course,  we're  only  middle-class." 

Orth  gasped.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  heard  a  native  American 
use  the  term  middle-class  with  a  per- 


sonal application.  For  the  moment, 
he  forgot  the  child.  His  analytical 
mind  raked  in  the  new  specimen.  He 
questioned,  and  learned  that  the 
woman's  husband  had  kept  a  hat- 
store  in  Rome,  New  York;  that  her 
boys  were  clerks,  her  girls  in  stores,  or 
type- writing.  They  kept  her  and  little 
Blanche — who  had  come  after  her 
other  children  were  well  grown — in 
comfort;  and  they  were  all  very  happy 
together.  The  boys  broke  out,  occa- 
sionally; but,  on  the  whole,  were  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  her  girls  were 
worthy  of  far  better  than  they  had. 
All  were  robust,  except  Blanche. 
'*She  coming  so  late,  when  I  was  no 
longer  young,  makes  her  delicate," 
she  remarked,  with  a  slight  blush,  the 
signal  of  her  chaste  Americanism; 
**but  I  guess  she'll  get  along  all  right. 
She  couldn't  have  better  care  if  she  was 
a  queen's  child." 

Orth,  who  had  gratefully  consumed 
the  bread  and  milk,  rose.  "Is  that 
really  all  you  can  tell  me?"  he  asked. 

"That's  all,"  replied  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  "And  you  couldn't  pry 
open  father's  mouth." 

Orth  shook  hands  cordially  with  all 
of  them,  for  he  could  be  charming 
when  he  chose.  He  offered  to  escort 
the  little  girl  back  to  her  playmates  in 
the  wood,  and  she  took  prompt  pos- 
session of  his  hand.  As  he  was 
leaving,  he  turned  suddenly  to  Mrs. 
Root.  "Why  did  you  call  her 
Blanche?"  he  asked. 

"She  was  so  white  and  dainty,  she 
just  looked  it." 

Orth  took  the  next  train  for  London, 
and  from  the  Earl  of  Teignmouth  ob- 
tained the  address  of  the  aunt  who 
lived  on  the  family  traditions,  and  a 
cordial  note  of  introduction  to  her. 
He  then  spent  an  hour  anticipating,  in 
a  toy-shop,  the  whims  and  pleasiu-es 
of  a  child — an  incident  of  paternity 
which  his  book-children  had  not  in- 
spired. He  bought  the  finest  doll, 
piano,  French  dishes,  cooking  appa- 
ratus, and  playhouse  in  the  shop,  and 
signed  a  cheque  for  thirty  pounds  with 
a  sensation  of  positive  rapttire.  Then 
he    took    the    train    for    Lancashire, 
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where  the  Lady  Mildred  Mortlake  lived 
in  another  ancestral  home. 

Possibly  there  are  few  imaginative 
writers  who  have  not  a  leaning,  secret 
or  avowed,  to  the  occult.  The  creative 
gift  is  in  very  close  relationship  with 
the  Great  Force  behind  the  tmi verse; 
for  aught  we  know,  each  may  be  an 
atom  thereof.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  lesser  and  closer  of  the 
unseen  forces  should  send  their  vibra- 
tions to  it  occasionally;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  the  imagination  should  incline  its 
ear  to  the  most  mysterious  and  pictur- 
esque of  all  beliefs.  Orth  frankly  dal- 
lied with  the  old  dogma.  He  formu- 
lated no  personal  faith  of  any  sort,  but 
his  creative  faculty,  that  ego  within  an 
ego,  had  made  more  than  one  excur- 
sion into  the  invisible  and  brought 
back  literary  treasure. 

The  Lady  Mildred  received  with 
sweetness  and  warmth  the  generous 
contributor  to  the  family  sieve,  and 
listened  with  fluttering  interest  to  all 
he  had  not  told  the  world — ^she  had 
read  the  book — and  to  the  strange, 
Americanized  sequel. 
.  *'I  am  all  at  sea,"  concluded  Orth. 
**What  had  my  little  girl  to  do  with 
the  tragedy  ?  What  relation  was  she  to 
the  lady  who  drove  the  young  man  to 
destruction ?  " 

**The  closest,"  interrupted  Lady 
Mildred.     *  '  She  was  herself  !  '  ' 

Orth  stared  at  her.  Again  he  had 
a  confused  sense  of  disintegration. 
Lady  Mildred,  gratified  by  the  success 
of  her  bolt,  proceeded  less  dramatic- 
ally: 

**Wally  was  up  here  just  after  I 
read  yoiu-  book,  and  I  discovered  he 
had  given  you  the  wrong  history  of  the 
picture.  Not  that  he  knew  it.  It  is 
a  story  we  have  left  untold  as  often  as 
possible,  and  I  tell  it  to  you  only  be- 
cause you  would  probably  become  a 
monomaniac  if  I  didn't.  Blanche 
Mortlake — that  Blanche — there  had 
been  several  of  her  name,  but  there  has 
not  been  one  since — did  not  die  in 
childhood,  but  Uved  to  be  twenty-four. 
She  was  an  angehc  child,  but  little 
angels  sometimes  grow  up  into  very 
naughty  girls.     I  beUeve  she  was  deli- 


cate as  a  child,  which  probably  gave 
her  that  spiritual  look.  Perhaps  she 
was  spoiled  and  flattered,  until  her 
poor  little  soul  was  stifled,  which  is 
likely.  At  all  events,  she  was  the 
coquette  of  her  day — she  seemed  to 
care  for  nothing  but  breaking  hearts  ; 
and  she  did  not  stop  when  she  married, 
either.  She  hated  her  husband,  and 
became  reckless.  She  had  no  chil- 
dren. So  far,  the  tale  is  not  an  \mcom- 
mon  one;  but  the  worst,  and  what 
makes  the  ugliest  stain  in  our  annals, 
is  to  come. 

"She  was  alone  one  Summer  at 
Chillingsworth — where  she  had  taken 
temporary  refuge  from  her  husband — 
and  she  amused  herself — some  say, 
fell  in  love — with  a  young  man  of  the 
yeomanry,  a  tenant  of  the  next  estate. 
His  name  was  Root.  He,  so  it  comes 
down  to  us,  was  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  his  kind,  and  in  those  days  the 
yeomanry  gave  us  our  great  soldiers. 
His  beauty  of  face  was  quite  as  re- 
markable as  his  physique;  he  led  all 
the  rural  youth  in  sport,  and  was  a  bit 
above  his  class  in  every  way.  He  had 
a  wife  in  no  way  remarkable,  and  two 
Httle  boys,  but  was  always  more  with 
his  friends  than  his  family.  Where  he 
and  Blanche  Mortlake  met  I  don't 
know — in  the  woods,  probably,  al- 
though it  has  been  said  that  he  had  the 
run  of  the  house.  But,  at  all  events, 
he  was  wild  about  her,  and  she  pre- 
tended to  be  about  him.  Perhaps 
she  was,  for  women  have  stooped  be- 
fore and  since.  Some  women  can  be 
stormed  by  a  fine  man  in  any  circum- 
stances; but,  although  I  am  a  woman 
of  the  world,  and  not  easy  to  shock, 
there  are  some  things  I  tolerate  so 
hardly  that  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  bring 
myself  to  believe  in  them  ;  and  stooping 
is  one  of  them.  Well,  they  were  the 
scandal  of  the  county  for  months,  and 
then,  either  because  she  had  tired  of 
her  new  toy,  or  his  grammar  grated 
after  the  first  glamour,  or  because  she 
feared  her  husband,  who  was  returning 
from  the  Continent,  she  broke  off  with 
him  and  returned  to  town.  He  fol- 
lowed her,  and  forced  his  way  into  her 
house.     It  is  said  she  melted,  but  made 
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him  swear  never  to  attempt  to  see  her 
again.  He  returned  to  his  home,  and 
killed  himself.  A  few  months  later  she 
took  her  own  life.     That  is  all  I  know." 

"It  is  quite  enough  for  me,'*  said 
Orth. 

The  next  night,  as  his  train  traveled 
over  the  great  wastes  of  Lancashire, 
a  thousand  chimneys  were  spouting 
forth  columns  of  fire.  Where  the  sky- 
was  not  red  it  was  black.  The  place 
looked  Uke  hell.  Another  time  Orth's 
imagination  would  have  gathered  im- 
mediate inspiration  from  this  wildest 
region  of  England.  The  fair  and 
peaceful  cotmties  of  the  south  had 
nothing  to  compare  in  infernal  gran- 
deur with  these  acres  of  flaming  col- 
umns. The  chimneys  were  invisible 
in  the  lower  darkness  of  the  night  ;  the 
fires  might  have  leaped  straight  from 
the  angry  caldron  of  the  earth. 

But  Orth  was  in  a  subjective  world, 
searching  for  all  he  had  ever  heard  of 
occultism.  He  recalled  that  the  sin- 
ful dead  are  doomed,  according  to  this 
belief,  to  linger  for  vast  reaches  of  time 
in  that  borderland  which  is  close  to 
earth,  eventually  sent  back  to  work  out 
their  final  salvation  ;  that  they  work  it 
out  among  the  descendants  of  the  peo- 
ple they  have  wronged;  that  suicide  is 
held  by  the  devotees  of  occultism  to 
be  a  cardinal  sin,  abhorred  and  exe- 
crated. 

Authors  are  far  closer  to  the  truths 
enfolded  in  mystery  than  ordinary  peo- 
ple, because  of  that  very  audacity  of 
imagination  which  irritates  their  plod- 
ding critics.  As  only  those  who  dare 
to  make  mistakes  succeed  greatly,  only 
those  who  shake  free  the  wings  of  their 
imagination  brush,  once  in  a  way,  the 
secrets  of  the  great  pale  world.  If 
such  writers  go  wrong,  it  is  not  for  the 
mere  brains  to  tell  them  so. 

Upon  Orth's  return  to  Chilhngs- 
worth,  he  called  at  once  upon  the  child, 
and  found  her  happy  among  his  gifts. 
She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
covered  his  serene  unlined  face  with 
soft  kisses.  This  completed  the  con- 
quest. Orth  from  that  moment  adored 
her  as  a  child,  irrespective  of  the  psy- 
chological problem. 
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Gradually,  he  managed  to  monopo- 
lize her.  From  long  walks  it  was  but  a 
step  to  take  her  home  for  luncheon. 
The  hoiu-s  of  her  visits  lengthened. 
He  had  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  nursery 
and  filled  with  the  wonders  of  toy- 
land.  He  took  her  to  London  to  see 
the  pantomimes;  two  days  before 
Christmas,  to  buy  presents  for  her 
relatives;  and  together  they  strung 
them  upon  the  most  wonderful  Christ- 
mas tree  that  the  old  hall  of  Chillings- 
worth  had  ever  embraced.  She  had  a 
donkey-cart  and  a  trained  nurse,  dis- 
guised as  a  maid,  to  wait  upon  her. 
Before  a  month  had  passed  she  was 
living  in  state  at  ChilUngs worth  and 
paying  daily  visits  to  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Root  was .  deeply  flattered,  and 
apparently  well  content.  Orth  told 
her  plainly  that  he  should  make  the 
child  independent,  and  educate  her, 
meanwhile.  Mrs.  Root  intended  to 
spend  six  months  in  England,  and 
Orth  was  in  no  hurry  to  alarm  her  by 
broaching  his  ultimate  design. 

He  reformed  Blanche's  accent  and 
vocabulary,  and  read  to  her  out  of 
books  which  would  have  addled  the 
brains  of  most  Httle  maids  of  six,  but 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  them,  although 
she  seldom  made  a  comment.  He 
was  always  ready  to  play  games  with 
her,  but  she  was  a  gentle  little  thing, 
and,  moreover,  tired  easily.  She  pre- 
ferred to  sit  in  the  depths  of  a  big  chair, 
toasting  her  bare  toes  at  the  log-fire  in 
the  hall,  while  her  friend  read  or  talked 
to  her.  Although  she  was  thoughtful, 
and,  when  left  to  herself,  given  to 
dreaming,  his  patient  observation 
could  detect  nothing  uncanny  about 
her.  Moreover,  she  had  a  quick  sense 
of  humor,  she  was  easily  amused,  and 
could  laugh  as  merrily  as  any  child  in 
the  world.  He  was  resigning  all  hope 
of  further  development  on  the  shad- 
owy side  when  one  day  he  took  her  to 
the  picture  gallery. 

It  was  the  first  warm  day  of  Sum- 
mer. The  gallery  was  not  heated, 
and  he  had  not  dared  to  take  his  frail 
visitor  into  its  chilly  spaces  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring.  Although  he 
had  wished  to  see  the  effect  of  the  pic- 
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ture  on  the  child,  he  had  shrunk  from 
the  bare  possibiHty  of  the  very  develop- 
ment the  mental  part  of  him  craved; 
the  other  was  warmed  and  satisfied 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  with- 
held itself  from  disturbance.  But  one 
day  the  sun  streamed  through  the  old 
windows,  and,  obeying  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, he  led  Blanche  to  the  gallery. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  ap- 
proached the  child  of  his  earlier  Iqve. 
Again  he  hesitated.  He  pointed  out 
many  other  fine  pictures,  and  Blanche 
smiled  appreciatively  at  his  remarks, 
that  were  wise  in  criticism  and  inter- 
esting in  matter.  He  never  knew  just 
how  much  she  understood,  but  the 
very  fact  that  there  were  depths  in  the 
child  beyond  his  probing  riveted  his 
chains. 

Suddenly,  he  wheeled  about  and 
waved  his  hand  to  her  prototype. 
"What  do  you  think  of  that?'*  he 
asked.  *'You  remember,  I  told  you 
of  the  likeness  the  day  I  met  you." 

She  looked  indifferently  at  the 
picture,  but  he  noticed  that  her  color 
changed  oddly;  its  pure  white  tone 
gave  place  to  an  equally  delicate 
gray. 

*'I  have  seen  it  before,"  she  said. 
**  I  came  in  here  one  day  to  look  at  it. 
And  I  have  been  quite  often  since. 
You  never  forbade  me,"  she  added, 
looking  at  him  appealingly,  but  drop- 
ping her  eyes  quickly.  *'  And  I  like  the 
little  girl — and  the  boy — very  much." 

"Do  you?     Why?" 

**  I  don't  know  " — a  formula  in  which 
she  had  taken  refuge  before.  Still  her 
candid  eyes  were  lowered  ;  but  she  was 
quite  calm.  Orth,  instead  of  ques- 
tioning, merely  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
her,  and  waited.  In  a  moment  she 
stirred  uneasily,  but  she  did  not  laugh 
nervously,  as  another  child  would  have 
done.  He  had  never  seen  her  self- 
possession  ruffled,  and  he  had  begun 
to  doubt  he  ever  should.  She  was 
full  of  human  warmth  and  affection. 
She  seemed  made  for  love,  and  every 
creature  who  came  within  her  ken 
adored  her,  from  the  author  himself 
down  to  the  litter  of  puppies  presentedt 
to  her  by  the  stable-boy  a  few  weeks 


since  ;  but  her  serenity  would  hardly  be 
enhanced  by  death. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  finally,  but  not 
to  his.     She  looked  at  the  portrait. 

"Did  you  know  that  there  was 
another  picture  behind?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  replied  Orth,  turning  cold. 
" How  did  you  know  it?" 

"  One  day  I  touched  a  spring  in  the 
frame,  and  this  picture  came  forward. 
Shall  I  show  you?" 

"  Yes  !  "  And  crossing  curiosity  and 
the  involuntary  shrinking  from  im- 
pending phenomena  was  a  sensation  of 
esthetic  disgust  that  he  should  be 
treated  to  a  secret  spring. 

The  little  girl  touched  hers,  and  that 
other  Blanche  sprang  aside  so  quickly 
that  she  might  have  been  impelled  by 
a  sharp  blow  from  behind.  Orth  nar- 
rowed his  eyes  and  stared  at  what  she 
revealed.  He  felt  that  his  own 
Blanche  was  watching  him,  and  set  his 
features,  although  his  breath  was  short. 

There  was  the  Lady  Blanche  Mort- 
lake  in  the  splendor  of  her  young 
womanhood,  beyond  a  doubt.  Gone 
were  all  traces  of  her  spiritual  child- 
hood, except,  perhaps,  in  the  shadows 
of  the  mouth;  but  more  than  fulfilled 
were  the  promises  of  her  mind.  As- 
suredly, the  woman  had  been  as  bril- 
liant and  gifted  as  she  had  been  restless 
and  passionate.  She  wore  her  very 
pearls  with  arrogance,  her  very  hands 
were  tense  with  eager  life,  her  whole 
being  breathed  mutiny. 

Orth  turned  abruptly  to  Blanche, 
who  had  transferred  her  attention  to 
the  picture. 

"What  a  tragedy  is  there!"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  fierce  attempt  at  light- 
ness. "Think  of  a  woman  having  all 
that  pent  up  within  her  two  centuries 
ago!  And  at  the  mercy  of  a  stupid 
family,  no  doubt,  and  a  still  stupider 
husband.  No  wonder —  To-day,  a 
woman  like  that  might  not  be  a  model  of 
all  the  virtues,  but  she  certainly  would 
use  her  gifts  and  become  famous,  the 
while  living  her  life  too  fully  to  have  any 
place  in  it  for  yeomen  and  such,  or 
even  for  the  trivial  business  of  break- 
ing hearts."  He  put  his  finger  «under 
Blanche's  chin,   and  raised  her  face, 
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but  he  could  not  compel  her  gaze. 
**  You  are  the  exact  image  of  that  little 
girl,"  he  said,  **  except  that  you  are 
even  purer  and  finer.  She  had  no 
chance,  none  whatever.  You  live  in 
the  woman's  age.  Your  opportunities 
will  be  infinite.  I  shall  see  to  it  that 
they  are.  What  you  wish  to  be  you 
shall  be.  There  will  be  no  pent-up 
energies  here  to  burst  out  into  disaster 
for  yourself  and  others.  You  shall 
be  trained  to  self-control — that  is,  if 
you  ever  develop  self-will,  dear  child — 
every  faculty  shall  be  educated,  every 
school  of  life  you  desire  knowledge 
through  shall  be  opened  to  you.  You 
shall  become  that  finest  flower  of  civil- 
ization, a  woman  who  knows  how  to 
use  her  independence." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  slowly,  and  gave 
him  a  look  which  stirred  the  roots  of 
sensation — a  long  look  of  unspeakable 
melancholy.  Her  chest  rose  once; 
then,  she  set  her  Hps  tightly,  and 
dropped  her  eyes. 

*'What  do  you  mean?"  he  cried, 
roughly,  for  his  soul  was  chattering. 
"Is — it — do  you — ?"  He  dared  not 
go  too  far,  and  concluded  lamely, 
**  You  mean  you  fear  that  your  mother 
will  not  give  you  to  me  when  she 
goes — you  have  divined  that  I  wish 
to  adopt  you?  Aîiswer  me,  will 
you?" 

But  she  only  lowered  her  head  and 
turned  away,  and  he,  fearing  to 
frighten  or  repel  her,  apologized  for 
his  abruptness,  restored  the  outer 
picttire  to  its  place  and  led  her  from 
the  gallery. 

He  sent  her  at  once  to  the  nursery, 
and  when  she  came  down  to  luncheon 
and  took  her  place  at  his  right  hand, 
she  was  as  natural  and  childlike  as 
ever.  For  some  days  he  restrained  his 
curiosity,  but  one  evening,  as  they 
were  sitting  before  the  fire  in  the  hall 
listening  to  the  storm,  and  just  after 
he  had  told  her  the  story  of  the  erl- 
king,  he  took  her  on  his  knee  and  asked 
her  gently  if  she  would  not  tell  him 
what,  had  been  in  her  thoughts  when 
he  had  drawn  her  brilliant  future. 
Again  her  face  turned  gray,  and  she 
dropped  her  eyes. 


"I  cannot,"  she  said.  '*I — per- 
haps— I  don't  know." 

"Was  it  what  I  suggested?" 

She  shook  her  head,  then  looked  at 
him  with  a  shrinking  appeal  which 
forced  him  to  drop  the  subject. 

He  went  the  next  day  alone  to  the 
gallery,  and  looked  long  at  the  por- 
trait of  the  woman.  She  stirred  no  re- 
sponse in  him.  Nor  could  he  feel  that 
the  woman  of  Blanche's  future  would 
stir  the  man  in  him.  The  paternal  was 
all  he  had  to  give,  but  that  was  hers 
for  ever. 

He  went  out  into  the  park  and  found 
Blanche  digging  in  her  garden,  very 
dirty  and  absorbed.  The  next  after- 
noon, however,  entering  the  hall  noise- 
lessly, he  saw  her  sitting  in  her  big 
chair,  gazing  out  into  nothing  visible, 
her  whole  face  settled  in  melancholy. 
He  asked  her  if  she  were  ill,  and  she  re- 
called herself  at  once,  but  confessed  to 
feeling  tired.  Soon  after  this  he  no- 
ticed that  she  lingered  longer  in  the 
comfortable  depths  of  her  chair,  and 
seldom  went  out,  except  with  himself. 
She  insisted  that  she  was  quite  well, 
but  after  he  had  surprised  her  again 
looking  as  sad  as  if  she  had  renounced 
every  joy  of  childhood,  he  invited  from 
London  a  doctor  renowned  for  his  suc- 
cess with  children. 

The  scientist  came  and  questioned 
and  examined  her.  When  she  had 
left  the  room  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**She  might  have  been  born  with 
ten  years  of  life  in  her,  or  she  might 
grow  up  into  a  buxom  woman,"  he 
said.  "I  confess  I  cannot  tell.  She 
appears  to  be  sound  enough,  but  I 
have  no  X-rays  in  my  eyes,  and  for  all 
I  know  she  may  be  on  the  verge  of  de- 
cay. She  certainly  has  the  look  of 
those  who  die  young.  I  have  never  seen 
so  spiritual  a  child.  But  I  can  put  my 
finger  on  nothing.  Keep  her  out  of 
doors,  don't  give  her  sweets,  and  don't 
let  her  catch  anything  if  you  can  help 
it." 

Orth  and  the  child  spent  the  long 
warm  days  of  Summer  under  the  trees 
of  the  park,  or  driving  in  the  quiet 
lanes.     Guests  were  unbidden,  and  his  . 
pen  was  idle.     All  that  was  htmian  in 
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him  had  gone  out  to  Blanche.  Pie 
loved  her,  and  she  was  a  perpetual  de- 
light to  him.  The  rest  of  the  world  re- 
ceived the  large  measure  of  his  indif- 
ference. There  was  no  further  change 
in  her,  and  apprehension  slept  and  let 
him  sleep.  He  had  persuaded  Mrs. 
Root  to  remain  in  England  for  a  year. 
He  sent  her  theatre  tickets  every  week, 
and  placed  a  horse  and  phaeton  at  her 
disposal.  She  was  enjoying  herself 
and  seeing  less  and  less  of  Blanche. 
He  took  the  child  to  Bournemouth  for 
a  fortnight,  and  again  to  Scotland, 
both  of  which  outings  benefited  as 
much  as  they  pleased  her.  She  had 
begun  to  tyrannize  over  him  amiably, 
and  she  carried  herself  quite  royally. 
But  she  was  always  sweet  and  truth- 
ful, and  these  qualities,  combined  with 
that  something  in  the  depths  of  her 
mind  which  defied  his  explorations, 
held  him  captive.  She  was  devoted 
to  him,  and  cared  for  no  other  com- 
panion, although  she  was  demon- 
strative to  her  mother  when  they  met. 

It  was  in  the  tenth  month  of  this 
idyll  of  the  lonely  man  and  the  lonely 
child  that  Mrs.  Root  flurriedly  entered 
the  library  of  Chillings worth,  where 
Orth  happened  to  be  alone. 

**  Oh,  sir,'*  she  exclaimed,  **  I  must  go 
home.  My  daughter  Grace  writes  me 
— she  should  have  done  it  before — ^that 
the  boys  are  not  behaving  as  well  as 
they  should — she  didn't  tell  me,  as  I 
was  having  such  a  good  time  she  just 
hated  to  worry  me — heaven  knows 
I've  had  enough  worry — but  now  I 
must  go — I  just  couldn't  stay — boys 
are  an  awful  responsibility — girls  ain't 
a  circumstance  to  them,  although  mine 
are  a  handful  sometimes." 

Orth  had  written  about  too  many 
women  to  interrupt  the  flow.  He  let 
her  talk  until  she  paused  to  recuperate 
her  forces.     Then,  he  said,  quietly: 

**I  am  sorry  this  has  come  so  sud- 
denly, for  it  forces  me  to  broach  a  sub- 
ject, at  once,  which  I  would  rather  have 
postponed  until  you  could  have  ac- 
customed yourself  to  the  idea  by  de- 
grees  " 

**  I  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  say, 
sir,"  she  broke  in,  **  and  I've  reproached 


myself  that  I  haven't  warned  you  be- 
fore, but  I  didn't  like  to  be  the  one  to 
speak  first.  You  want  Blanche — of 
course,  I  couldn't  help  seeing  that;  but 
I  can't  let  her  go,  sir,  indeed,  I  can't." 

''Yes,"  he  said,  firmly,  "I  want  to 
adopt  Blanche,  and  I  hardly  think  you 
can  refuse,  for  you  must  know  how 
greatly  it  will  be  to  her  advantage. 
She  is  a  wonderful  child;  you  have 
never  been  blind  to  that  ;  she  should 
have  every  opportunity,  not  only  of 
money,  but  of  association.  If  I  adopt 
her  legally,  I  shall,  of  course,  make  her 
my  heir,  and — there  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  grow  up  as  great  a  lady 
as  any  in  England." 

The  poor  woman  turned  white,  and 
burst  into  tears.  ''I've  sat  up  nights 
and  nights,  struggling,"  she  said,  when 
she  could  speak.  **That,  and  missing 
her.  I  couldn't  stand  in  her  light,  and 
I  let  her  stay.  I  know  I  oughtn't  to, 
now — I  mean,  stand  in  her  light — but, 
sir,  she  is  dearer  than  all  the  others  put 
together." 

'*Then,  live  here  in  England — at 
least,  for  some  years  longer.  I  will 
gladly  relieve  your  children  of  your 
support,  and  you  can  see  Blanche  as 
often  as  you  choose." 

*'  I  can't  do  that,  sir.  After  all,  she 
is  only  one,  and  there  are  six  others. 
I  can't  desert  them.  They  all  need 
me,  if  only  to  keep  them  together — 
three  girls  unmarried  and  out  in  the 
world,  and  three  boys  just  a  little 
inclined  to  be  wild.  There  is  another 
point,  sir — I  don't  exactly  know  how 
to  say  it." 

"Well?"  asked  Orth,  kindly.  This 
American  woman  thought  him  the 
ideal  gentleman,  although  the  mistress 
of  the  estate  on  which  she  visited 
called  him  a  boor  and  a  snob. 

**It  is — well — you  must  know — you 
can  imagine — that  her  brothers  and 
sisters  just  worship  Blanche.  They 
save  their  pennies  to  buy  her  every- 
thing she  wants — or  used  to  want. 
Heaven  knows  what  will  satisfy  her 
now,  although  I  can't  see  that  she's 
one  bit  spoiled.  But  she's  just  like 
a  religion  to  them;  they're  not  much 
on  church.     I'll  tell  you,  sir,  what  I 
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couldn't  say  to  any  one  else,  not  even 
to  these  relations  who've  been  so  kind 
to  me — but  there's  wildness,  just  a 
streak,  in  all  my  children,  and  I  be- 
lieve, I  know,  it's  Blatnche  that  keeps 
them  straight.  My  girls  get  bitter, 
sometimes;  work  all  the  week  and  lit- 
tle fun,  not  caring  for  common  men 
and  no  chance  to  marry  gentlemen; 
and  sometimes  they  break  out  and 
talk  dreadful;  then,  when  they're  over 
it,  they  say  they'll  live  for  Blanche — 
they've  said  it  over  and  over,  and  they 
mean  it.  Every  sacrifice  they've  made 
for  her — and  they've  made  many — 
has  done  them  good.  It  isn't  that 
Blanche  ever  says  a  word  of  the 
preachy  sort,  or  has  anything  of  the 
Sunday-school  child  about  her,  or 
even  tries  to  smooth  them  down  when 
they're  excited.  It's  just  herself.  The 
only  thing  she  ever  does  is  sometimes 
to  draw  herself  up  and  look  scornful, 
and  that  nearly  kills  them.  Little  as 
she  is,  they're  crazy  about  having  her 
respect.  I've  grown  superstitious 
about  her.  Until  she  came  I  used  to 
get  frightened,  terribly,  sometimes, 
and  I  believe  she  came  for  that.  So — 
you  see!  I  know  Blanche  is  too  fine  for 
us  and  ought  to  have  the  best;  but, 
then,  they  are  to  be  considered,  too. 
They  have  their  rights,  and  they've 
got  much  more  good  than  bad  in  them. 
I  don't  know!  I  don't  know!  It's 
kept  me  awake  many  nights." 

Orth  rose,  abruptly.  **  Perhaps  you 
will  take  some  further  time  to  think  it 
over,"  he  said.  **You  can  stay  a  few 
weeks  longer — ^the  matter  cannot  be 
so   pressing  as  that." 

The  woman  rose.  "I've  thought 
this,"  she  said;  "let  Blanche  decide. 
I  believe  she  knows  more  than  any  of 
us.  I  beheve  that  whichever  way  she 
decided  would  be  right.  I  won't  say 
anything  to  her,  so  you  won't  think 
I'm  working  on  her  feelings;  and  I  can 
trust  you.     But  she  '11  know.  '  ' 

"Why  do  you  think  that?"  asked 
Orth,  sharply.  "There  is  nothing  un- 
canny about  the  child.  She  is  not 
yet  seven  years  of  age.  Why  should 
you  place  such  a  responsibility  upon 
her?" 


"  Do  you  think  she's  like  other  chil- 
dren?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  other  children." 

"I  do,  sir.  I've  raised  six.  And 
I've  seen  hundreds  of  others.  I  never 
was  one  to  be  a  fool  about  my  own, 
but  Blanche  isn't  like  any  other  child 
living — I'm  certain  of  it." 

"Whatfio  you  think?" 

And  the  woman  answered,  according 
to  her  lights:  "I  think  she's  an  angel, 
and  came  to  us  because  we  needed 
her." 

"And  I  think  she  is  Blanche  Mort- 
lake  working  out  the  last  of  her  sal- 
vation," thought  the  author;  but  he 
made  no  reply,  and  was  alone  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

It  was  several  days  before  he  spoke 
to  Blanche,  and  then,  one  morning, 
when  she  was  sitting  on  her  mat  on  the 
lawn  with  the  light  full  upon  her,  he 
told  her  abruptly  that'  her  mother 
must  return  home. 

To  his  surprise,  but  unutterable  de- 
light, she  burst  into  tears  and  flimg 
herself  into  his  arms. 

"You  need  not  leave  me,"  he  said, 
when  he  could  find  his  own  voice. 
"You  can  stay  here  always  and 
be  my  little  girl.  It  all  rests  with 
you." 

"I  can't  stay!"  she  sobbed.  "I 
can't!" 

"And  that  is  what  made  you  so  sad 
once  or  twice?"  he  asked,  with  a 
double  eagerness. 

She  made  no  reply. 

"Oh!"  he  said,* passionately,  "give 
me  your  confidence,  Blanche.  You 
are  the  only  breathing  thing  that  I 
have  ever  loved." 

"  If  I  could,  I  would,"  she  said.  "  But 
I  don't  know — not  quite." 

"How  much  do  you  know?" 

But  she  sobbed  again,  and  would  not 
answer.  He  dared  not  risk  too  much. 
After  all,  the  physical  barrier  between 
the  past  and  the  present  was  very 
young. 

"Very  well,  then,  we  will  talk  about 
the  other  matter.  I  will  not  pretend 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  your  mother 
is  distressed  at  the  idea  of  parting 
from  you,  and  thinks  it  would  be  as 
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sad  for  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
whom  she  says  you  influence  for  their 
good.     Do  you  think  that  you  do? " 

**Yes." 

" How  do  you  know  this?" 

**  Do  you  know  why  you  know  every- 
thing?" 

*'No,  my  dear,  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  your  instincts.  But  your 
sisters  and  brothers  are  now  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  must  be  of  poor  stuff  if  they  can- 
not live  properly  without  the  aid 
of  a  child.  Moreover,  they  will  be 
marrying  soon.  That  will  also  mean 
that  your  mother  will  have  many  lit- 
tle grandchildren  to  console  her  for 
your  loss.  I  will  be  the  one  bereft,  if 
you  leave  me.  I  am  the  only  one  who 
really  needs  you.  I  don't  say  I  will 
go  to  the  bad,  as  you  may  have  very 
foolishly  persuaded  yourself  yotir  fam- 
ily will  do  without  you,  but  I  trust  to 
your  instincts  to  make  you  realize  how 
unhappy,  how  inconsolable,  I  shall  be. 
I  shall  be  the  loneliest  man  on  earth. 
And  without  hope!" 


She  rubbed  her  face  deeper  into  his 
flannels,  and  tightened  her  embrace. 
"Can't  you  come,  too?"  she  asked. 

**  No;  you  must  live  with  me  wholly, 
or  not  at  all.  Your  people  are  not  my 
people,  their  ways  are  not  my  ways. 
We  should  not  get  along.  And  if  you 
lived  with  me  over  there  you  might  as 
well  stay  here,  for  your  influence  over 
them  would  be  quite  as  removed. 
Moreover,  if  they  are  of  the  right  stuff 
the  memory  of  you  will  be  quite  as 
potent  for  good  as  your  actual  pres- 
ence." 

"Not  unless  I  died." 

Again,  something  within  him  trem- 
bled. "  Do  you  believe  you  are  going 
to  die  young?"  he  blurted  out. 

But  she  would  not  answer. 

He  entered  the  nursery  abruptly 
the  next  day  and  found  her  packing 
her  dolls.  When  she  saw  him,  she  sat 
down  and  began  to  weep  hopelessly. 
He  knew  then  that  his  fate  was  sealed. 
And  when,  a  year  later,  he  received 
her  last  little  scrawl,  he  was  almost 
glad  that  she  went  when  she  did. 
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TRAGEDY 

/^NLY  a  simple  woman  she,  whom  Love, 
^^     In  some  sad,  listless  way,  grew  weary  of. 

So  plain  the  fact,  so  commonplace  the  thing, 
Empty  and  cheap  and  void  of  coloring. 

Yet  all  the  tragedies  of  earth,  I  wis. 

Have  nothing  in  their  wounds  that  hurt  like  this. 

No  grand,  sharp  blow,  sudden  to  ease  the  pain; 
Only  the  ceaseless  ache  of  heart  and  brain. 

The  uselessness  of  toil  and  life  and  soul — 
A  causeless  journey  to  a  dreary  goal. 


Only  a  simple  woman  she,  whom  Love 
Waxed  weary  of. 


McCrea  Pickering. 
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J     A  T  his  own  wedding  a  man  is  never  the  best  man — and  but  rarely  afterward. 
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THE   WIRE-TAPPERS 


By  Arthur  Stringer 


THE  discharged  prisoner  hung 
back,  blinking  out  at  the  strong 
sunlight.  When  the  way  at 
last  seemed  clear,  he  thrust  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets,  and  sauntered 
carelessly  toward  Sixth  avenue.  At 
the  comer,  a  crowd  of  idlers  watched 
two  men  on  a  scaffolding,  cleaning  the 
stone  of  Jefferson  Market  with  a  sand- 
blast. It  was  not  until  he  had  shuffled 
his  way  in  on  one  side  of  this  crowd, 
and  edged  circuitously  out  on  the  other 
that  he  felt  at  ease  with  the  world.  It 
was  like  dipping  into  a  stream;  it 
seemed  to  wash  away  something  scar- 
let and  flaming.  A  touch  of  the  fa- 
miliar bravado  came  back  to  his  boy- 
ish face;  each  insouciant  shoulder  took 
on  its  old  line  of  reckless  amiability. 

He  crossed  Sixth  avenue  with 
quicker  steps,  and  pushed  his  way  into 
a  saloon  on  the  comer  of  Tenth  street, 
vaguely  wondering  what  the  next  turn 
of  life's  wheel  would  bring  to  him.  But, 
at  heart,  he  was  still  sick  and  shaken 
and  weak.  He  called  for  a  beer,  and, 
between  gulps  of  it,  swallowed  down 
slices  of  pickled  beets  and  the  last  of 
the  free-lunch  bread  and  crackers.  See- 
ing the  bartender  eying  him  angrily,  he 
laughed,  conciliatingly,  and  put  down 
his  last  nickel  for  another  beer. 

It  was  not  imtil  then  that  he  noticed 
the  stranger  beside  him,  looking  at  him 
pointedly.  He  was  corpulent,  and 
friendly  enough  of  face,  but  for  the 
blocked  squareness  of  the  flaccid  jaw 
and  the  indefinite  pale-green  glint  to 
the  deep-set,  predatory  eyes.  He  was 
floridly  dressed,  with  a  heavy,  chased- 
gold  band  oh  one  fat  finger,  and  a 
small,  diamond  stud  in  his  shirt-front. 
There  was,  too,  something  beefily  ani- 
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mal-like  in  his  confident,  massive  neck, 
and  the  discharged  prisoner  returned 
his  half-quizzical  gaze  of  inspection 
with  a  glare  unmistakably  belligerent. 
The  stranger  merely  smiled,  and  leaned 
amiably  against  the  bar. 

"What'll  you  have,  Durkin?"  he 
asked,  easily. 

The  other  still  glared  at  him  in  si- 
lence. 

*' Climb  down,  my  boy;  climb  down, 
and  have  something  with  me!" 

**Who're  you,  anjrway?**  demanded 
Durkin,  coldly. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  watchin'  you  over 
yonder!**  The  stout  man  jerked  his 
head  vaguely  toward  Jefferson  Market, 
and  turned  to  the  bartender.  *'Give 
us  some  brandy,  Terry,  and  a  plate  o* 
hot  beans  and  sandwiches.  Yes,  I  was 
kind  o'  lookin*  on  over  there;  you're  up 
against  it,  aren't  you?" 

"How  d'you  mean?"  asked  the 
young  man,  hungrily  eying  the  leg  of 
ham,  from  which  the  bartender  was 
shaving  dolefully  thin  slices. 

**  Here,  brace^up  on  a  swig  of  Terry's 
nose-paint;  then  we  can  talk  easier. 
Hold  on,  though;  let's  get  comfort- 
able!" 

He  ordered  the  lunch  over  to  a  little 
round  table  in  the  comer.  Durkin 
could  already  feel  the  liquor  singing 
through  his  veins;  and  he  decided  to 
get  some  hot  beans  inside  him  before 
trying  to  break  away. 

"Now,  first  thing,  do  you  want  a 
cinch  on  a  good  job?" 

"Maybe,"  said  Durkin,  through  a 
mouthful  of  beans.     *  *  Doing  what  ?  '  ' 

"Same  old  thing — operating,  of 
course." 

Durkin  hated  to  fall  out  with  the 
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stranger  while  that  plate  of  steaming 
beans  stood  still  unconsumed  ;  so,  he 
parried  for  time. 

**rm  kind  o*  sick  of  operating,"  he 
mumbled,  washing  a  mouthful  of  his 
lunch  down  with  a  glass  of  brandy. 
*'  My  arm's  giving  out." 

**  Well,  I  want  a  man,  and  I  want  him 
quick.  You're  not  very  well  fixed, 
maybe?" 

"Oh,  Tm  broke,  all  right!"  laughed 
the  other,  weakly,  surrendering  to  some 
clutching  tide  of  alcoholic  recklessness. 

*'Well,  you're  a  fool  to  go  broke  in 
the  teeth  of  a  cinch  like  this.  But  first 
thing,  how'd  you  ever  get  pinched  by 
Doogan?  Here,  take  a  drink — hot 
stuff,  eh?  Now,  how'd  you  get  pulled 
that  fool  way?" 

**  Oh,  I'd  been  living  like  a  street-cat 
for  a  week,"  said  Durkin,  wiping  his 
mouth,  **and  a  friend  of  mine  showed 
me  a  wire  back  of  his  roof,  and  ad- 
vanced me  five  dollars  to  short-circuit 
it.  Doogan 's  men  caught  me  at  it, 
and  Doogan  tried  to  make  me  out  an 
ord'nary  overhead  guerrilla."  And, 
through  a  mouthful  of  hot  beans,  he 
cursed  his  captor  roundly. 

"But  you  saw  he  didn't  appear 
against  you?" 

"Yes,  and  that's  more'n  I  can  get 
onto,"  he  answered,  puzzled  by  the 
stranger's  quiet  smile. 

"Say,  Durkin,  you  didn't  think  it 
was  your  good  looks  got  you  off,  did 
you  ?  '  '  The  younger  man  looked  at  him 
out  of  half-angry  eyes,  but  the  stranger 
only  continued  to  chuckle  in  his  throat. 

"I  fixed  Doogan  for  you,"  he  went 
on,  easily.  "  You're  the  sort  of  man  I 
wanted — I  saw  that,  first  thing;  and  a 
friend  o'  mine  kind,  o'  dropped  in  and 
saw  Doogan!" 

The  younger  man  gazed  at  him  in 
dreamy  wonder,  trying  to  grope 
through  the  veil  of  unreality  that 
seemed  falling  about  him.  Then,  he 
listened,  with  suddenly  alert  eyes,  as 
the  stranger,  to  make  sure  of  his  man, 
tapped  with  a  knife  on  the  edge  of  his 
plate.  Durkin  read  the  Morse  easily — 
" Don't  talk  so  loud" — and  wagged  his 
head  childishly  over  the  little  message, 
under  the  keen  eyes  of  the  stranger. 


"  Where'd  you  work,  before  you  went 
with  the  Postal  Union?" 

"Up  in  the  woods,"  laughed  the 
other,  as  he  rambled.  "  I  was  a  de- 
spatcher  for  the  Grand  Tnmk  at  Ko- 
moko,  where  the  tunnel  trains  cut  off 
west  for  Chicago;  and  they  work  their 
men  like  dogs.  Some  way  or  other,  I 
sent  an  Oddfellows'  excursion  head  on 
into  a  gravel-train — saw  it  twenty  min- 
utes before  they  touched,  and  wired  in 
my  resign." 

"But  how'd  you  come  to  leave  the 
Postal  Union?" 

A  momentary  slyness  crept  into  his 
eyes,  but  he  laughed  weakly,  and 
reached  out  for  another  drink;  the 
older  man  shook  his  head,  and  held 
back  the  bottle. 

"Oh,  that's  another  dose  of  my 
luck!  They  black-listed  me,  damn 
em! 

The  other  held  up  a  warning  finger. 
"Not  so  loud!     Goon." 

"Of  course,  I  went  into  the  P. 
U.  carrying  a  fly,  so  I  got  along  all 
right.  But  I  kind  o'  wanted  to  see  a 
little  life,  and  had  telegrapher's  paraly- 
sis coming  on,  and  got  sick  of  the  grind. 
So,  when  some  of  the  Aqueduct  races 
were  going  through  on  a  repeater  next 
to  me,  to  Reedy's  pool-rooms,  I  just 
reached  over  and  held  up  one  side  of 
the  repeater.  Then,  say  third  horse 
won,  I  got  over  to  the  window,  and 
took  out  my  handkerchief  three  times. 
Then,  a  friend  of  mine  'phoned  to  our 
man,  and  when  he'd  had  time  to  get 
his  money  up  I  sent  the  result  through. 
But  they  got  onto  the  dodge,  and 
soaked  me!"  Then,  he  added,  regret- 
fully, "I'd  have  made  a  clear  five  hun- 
dred, if  they'd  given  me  another  day's 
chance!" 

"Well,  I  guess  maybe  you  can  even 
up  with  us."  The  younger  man  looked 
at  the  other  narrowly,  unsteady  of  eye, 
but  still  suspicious.  Good  grafts,  he 
knew,  had  to  be  sought  for  long  and 
arduously  on  this  earth.  "I  guess  I'd 
rather  get  something  decent,"  he  grum- 
bled, pushing  away  his  bean-plate,  but 
still  waiting,  with  some  anxiety,  for  the 
other  to  explain. 

"We  all  would,  maybe;  but  a  dead 
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sure  thing's  good  enough,  now  and 
then." 

"  But  Where's  all  the  money,  in  this 
cinch?'*  demanded  Durkin. 

**I  can't  tell  you  that  here,  but  I'm 
no  piker!  Get  in  a  cab  with  me,  and 
then  I'll  lay  everything  out  as  we  drive 
up  to  the  house.  But  here,  have  a 
smoke!"  he  added,  as  he  got  up  and 
hurried  out  to  the  door.  Durkin  had 
never  dreamed  that  tobacco — even 
pure,  Havana  tobacco — could  be  so 
suave  and  mellow  and  fragrant. 

"Now,  you  asked  me  about  the 
money  in  this  deal,"  the  older  man  be- 
gan, when  he  had  slammed  to  the  cab- 
door,  and  they  went  rumbling  toward 
Fifth  avenue.  **Well,  it's  right  here, 
see!"  And,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  a  roll 
of  bills  from  his  pocket.  Durkin  could 
see  that  it  was  made  up  of  many  fifties 
and  one  -  hundreds.  He  wondered, 
dazedly,  how  many  thousands  it 
held;  it  seemed,  of  a  sudden,  to  put 
a  new  and  sobering  complexion  on 
things. 

**  Now,  if  you  want  to  swing  in  with 
us,  here's  what  you  get  a  week."  The 
stranger  pulled  out  four  crisp  fifty-dol- 
lar bills,  and  placed  them  in  the  other's 
bewildered  fingers.  **  And,  if  our  coup 
goes  through,  you  get  yoiu*  ten-per- 
cent, rake  off — and  that  ought  to  nm 
you  up  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
dollars,  easy!" 

Durkin's  fingers  closed  more  tightly 
on  his  bills,  and  he  drew  in  his  breath, 
sharply. 

"Who  are  you,  anyway?"  he  asked, 
slowly. 

**Me?  Oh,  I'm  kind  of  an  outsider 
operator,  same  as  yourself!"  He  looked 
at  Durkin,  steadily,  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  seeming  satisfied,  suddenly 
changed  his  tone.  **  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  Penfield,  the  big  pool-room  man? 
Well,  I've  been  a  plunger  at  Penfield's 
now  for  two  months — long  enough  to 
see  that  he's  as  crooked  as  they  make 
them.  I'm  going  to  give  him  a  dose  of 
his  own  medicine,  and  hit  that  gilt- 
edged  gambler  for  a  slice  of  his  genteel 
bank-roll — and  a  good,  generous  slice, 
too!" 

"But  what's — er — your  special  line 


of  business?  How're  you  going -to  get 
at  Penfield,  I  mean?" 

"Ever  hear  of  the  Miami  outfit?" 
asked  the  other. 

"That  cut  in  and  hit  the  Montreal 
pool-rooms  for  eighty  thousand? — ^well, 
I  guess  I  have — a  little!"  He  looked 
at  the  other  man,  in  wonder.  Then,  it 
all  seemed  to  dawn  on  him,  in  one  illu- 
minating, almost  bewildering  flash. 

"You— you're  not  MacNutt?"  he 
cried,  reading  his  answer  almost  as  he 
spoke.  Half  a  year  before,  the  Postal 
Union  offices  had  been  full  of  talk  of 
the  Miami  Outfit  and  MacNutt,  buzzing 
with  meager  news  of  the  audacity  and 
cool  insolence  of  Miami's  "lightning- 
slingers,"  who,  when  they  saw  they  had 
worked  their  game  to  a  finish,  cut  in 
with  their,  "We've  got  your  dough, 
now  you  can  go  to — "  as  they  made 
for  cover  and  ultimate  liberty  ten  min- 
utes before  their  hillside  cave  was 
raided,  and  nothing  more  than  a  pack- 
ing-case holding  three  dozen  Brumley 
dry  batteries,  a  bunch  of  "KK"  and 
a  couple  of  Crosby  long-distance  tele- 
phones were  found. 

Durkin  looked  at  the  other  man  once 
more,  almost  admiringly,  indetermi- 
nately tempted,  swayed  against  his 
will,  in  some  way,  by  the  splendor  of  a 
vast  and  unknown  hazard. 

"You're  pretty  confidential,"  he 
said,  slowly,  looking  the  other  up  and 
down.  "What's  to  stop  me  squealing 
on  you  and  the  whole  gang?" 

MacNutt  smiled,  gently,  and  stroked 
his  scrawny  beard,  touched  here  and 
there  with  gray.  "What  good  would 
all  that  do  you?"  he  asked. 

"You  are  a  cool  cuss!"  ejaculated 
the  other. 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  know  men;  and  I 
sized  you  up,  first  thing,  in  the  court- 
room. You're  the  make  of  man  I 
want,  and — well,  if  you  don't  come  out 
of  this  quite  a  few  thousand  to  the  good, 
it's  all  your  own  fault!" 

Durkin  whistled  softly,  and  looked 
out  at  the  flashing  carriages  as  they 
threaded  their  way  up  the  crowded 
Avenue.  "Well,  I  guess  I'm  game 
enough!"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  still 
trying  to  sweep  from  his  brain  the 
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teasing  mental  cobweb  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  vivid  nightmare. 
*'I  guess  Fm  your  man,"  he  repeated, 
as  they  turned  off  the  Avenue,  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  a  house  with  a 
brown-stone  front,  much  like  other 
private  houses  in  New  York's  upper 
Thirties.  They  jumped  out,  and  went 
quickly  up  the  broad,  stone  steps. 

**  So  youVe  with  us,  all  right?"  asked 
MacNutt,  as  his  finger  played  oddly 
on  the  electric  button  beside  the 
door. 

*' Yes,  I'm  with  you,"  assented  Dur- 
kin,  stoutly,  **to  the  finish!" 

It  was  a  full  minute  before  the  door 
opened,  and  the  unlooked-for  wait  in 
some  way  keyed  the  younger  man's 
curiosity  up  to  the  snapping  point. 
As  the  door  swung  back,  he  had  the 
startled  vision  of  a  young  woman, 
dressed  in  sober  black,  looking  half- 
timidly  out  at  them  with  her  hand  still 
on  the  knob.  As  he  noticed  the  wealth 
of  her  waving,  chestnut  hair,  and  the 
poise  of  the  head,  and  the  quiet  calm- 
ness of  the  eyes,  that  appeared  almost 
a  violet-blue  in  contrast  to  the  soft 
pallor  of  her  face,  Durkin  felt  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  house  num- 
ber. But,  seeing  MacNutt  step  quick- 
ly inside,  he  himself  awkwardly  took 
off  his  hat,  and,  under  the  spell  of  her 
qiiiet,  ^almost  pensive,  smile,  he  de- 
cided that  she  could  be  little  more  than 
a  mere  girl,  until  he  noticed  the  woman- 
ly fullness  of  her  breast  and  hips  and 
what  seemed  a  languid  weariness  about 
the  eyes  themselves.  He  also  noted  the 
sudden  telepathic  glance  that  passed 
between  MacNutt  and  the  woman,  a 
questioning  flash  on  her  part,  an  an- 
swering flash  on  the  other's.  Then 
she  turned  to  Durkin,  with  her  quiet, 
carelessly  winning  smile,  and  held  out 
her  hand,  and  his  heart  thumped  and 
pounded  more  drunkenly  than  it  had 
with  all  MacNutt's  brandy  and  seltzer. 
Then,  he  heard  MacNutt  speaking, 
quickly  and  evenly. 

"This  is  Mr.  Jim  Durkin;  Durkin, 
this  is  Miss  Mame  Candler.  You 
two're  going  to  have  lots  o'  trouble 
together,  so  I  guess  you'd  better  get 
acquainted  right  here — might  as  well 


make  it  Mame  and  Jim — ^you're  going 
to  see  a  mighty  good  deal  of  each 
other!" 

*'A11  right,  Jim,"  said  the  woman, 
girlishly,  in  a  mellow,  English  con- 
tralto voice;  then,  she  laughed,  and 
Durkin  flushed  hot  and  cold  as  he  felt 
her  shaking  hands  with  him  once  more. 
Strangely  sobered,  he  stumbled  over 
rugs  and  polished  floors  after  them, 
up  two  flights  of  stairs,  listening,  still 
dazed,  to  MacNutt's  hurried  questions 
and  the  woman's  low  answers,  which 
sounded  thin  and  far  away  to  him. 

A  man  named  Mackenzie,  Durkin 
gathered  from  their  talk,  had  been 
probing  about  the  subway  for  half  a 
day,  and  had  just  strung  a  wire  on 
which  much  seemed  to  depend.  They 
stopped  before  a  heavy,  oak-paneled 
door,  on  which  MacNutt  played  a  six- 
stroked  tattoo.  A  key  turned,  and  the 
next  moment  a  middle-aged  man  in 
the  cap  and  blue  suit  of  a  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  inspector,  thrust  his 
head  cautiously  through  the  opening. 
The  sweat  was  running  down  his  oily, 
dirt-smeared  face;  a  look  of  relief 
spread  over  his  features  at  the  sight  of 
the  others. 

The  room  into  which  Durkin  stepped 
had  once  been  a  sewing-room.  In 
one  comer  still  stood  a  sewing-machine, 
in  the  shadow,  incongruously  enough, 
of  a  large  safe  with  combination  lock. 
Next  to  this  stood  a  stout  work-table, 
on  which  was  a  box  relay  and  a  Bunnell 
sounder.  Around  the  latter  were  clus- 
tered a  galvanometer,  a  1-2  duplex 
set,  a  condenser,  and  a  Wheatstone 
bridge  of  the  post-office  pattern,  while 
about  the  floor  lay  coils  of  copper  wire, 
a  pair  of  lineman's  pliers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  tools.  Durkin's  trained 
eye  saw  that  the  condenser  had  been 
in  use,  to  reduce  the  current  from  a 
tapped  electric-light  wire;  while  the 
next  moment,  his  glance  fell  on  a  com- 
plete wire-tapping  outfit,  snugly  pracked 
away  in  an  innocent-enough  looking 
suit-case.  Then,  he  turned  to  the  two 
men  and  the  woman,  as  they  bent 
anxiously  over  the  littered  table,  where 
Mackenzie  was  once  more  struggling 
with  his  instrument,  talking  quickly 
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and  tensely  as  he  tested  and  worked 
and  listened. 

**  Great  Scott,  Mack,  it's  easy  enough 
for  you  to  talk,  but  it  was  fool's  luck, 
pure  fool's  luck,  I  ever  got  this  wire  up! 
First,  I  had  forty  feet  o*  water-pipe, 
then  eighty  feet  o'  brick- wall,  then  over 
fifty  feet  o*  cornice,  and  about  twice  as 
much  eave-trough,  hangin'  on  all  the 
time  by  my  eye-lashes,  and  dog-sick 
waitin*  to  be  pinched  with  the  goods 
on!     Hold  on  there — ^what's  this?" 

The  sounder  had  given  out  a  tremu- 
lous little  quaver;  then  a  feeble  click 
or  two;  then  was  silent  once  more. 
**  Lost  it  again!"  said  Mackenzie,  under 
his  breath. 

**  Let  me  look  over  that  relay  a  min- 
ute!" broke  in  Durkin.  It  was  the 
type  of  box-relay  usually  used  by  line- 
men, with  a  Morse  key  attached  to  the 
base-board,  and  he  ran  his  eye  over  it 
quickly.  Then,  with  a  deft  movement 
or  two  he  released  the  binding  of  the 
armature  lever  screws,  and,  the  next 
moment,  the  instrument  felt  the  pulse 
of  life,  and  spoke  out  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

**  Listen!"  he  cried,  gleefully,  holding 
up  a  finger.  "That's  Corcoran,  the 
old  slob!  He's  sending  through  the 
New  Orleans  returns!"  And  he 
chuckled  as  he  listened  with  inclined 
ear.  "That's  Corcoran — same  old 
slob  as  ever!" 

The  four  silent  figures  leaned  a  little 
closer  over  the  clicking  instrument  of 
insensate  brass — leaned,  intent  and 
motionless,  with  quickened  breathing, 
and  strangely  altering  faces. 

"We've  got  'em  at  last!"  said 
MacNutt,  quietly,  mopping  his  face  and 
pacing  the  little  room  with  feverish 
steps. 

"Yes,  we've  got  'em!"  echoed 
Mackenzie. 

Durkin  cotdd  feel  the  woman's 
breath  playing  on  his  neck,  and  he 
turned  to  her,  and  could  see  by  her 
quick  breath  and  dilated  pupils  that 
she,  too,  had  been  reading  the  wire. 
And  again  he  wondered,  as  he  looked 
at  her,  how  she  ever  came  to  such  a 
place.  To  Durkin — ^who  had  heard  of 
women  bookies  and  touts  in  his  day — 


she  seemed  so  soft,  so  flowerlike,  in  her 
pale  womanhood,  that  she  still  re- 
mained to  him  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  a  mysterious  day. 

The  woman  saw  the  impetuous 
warmth  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  up 
at  her,  and  quickly  looked  away. 
"No  goo-gooing  there,  you  folks!" 
broke  in  MacNutt,  brusquely.  Then, 
he  turned  quickly  to  the  other  man. 
"  Now,  Mack,  we've  got  to  get  a  move 
on!  Get  some  of  that  grime  off,  and 
your  clothes  on — quick!"  He  turned 
back  to  the  other  two  at  the  operating- 
table. 

"  I've  certainly  got  a  couple  o'  good- 
lookers  in  you  two,  all  right,  all  right!" 
he  said,  Durkin  thought,  half-mock- 
ingly.  "But  I  want  you  to  get 
groomed  up,  Durkin — rigged  out  com- 
plete— before  trouble  begins,  for  you're 
going  to  move  among  some  kind  o' 
swell  people.  You  two've  got  to  put 
on  a  lot  of  face,  to  carry  this  thing 
through.  Remember,  I  want  you  to 
do  the  swell  restaurants,  and  drive 
round  a  good  deal,  and  haunt  the  Ave- 
nue a  bit,  and  drop  in  at  Penfield's  lower 
house  whenever  you  get  word  from 
me.  You'd  better  do  the  theatres  now 
and  then,  too — I  want  you  to  be  seen, 
remember — but  always  together!  It 
may  be  kind  o'  hard,  not  bein'  able  to 
pick  your  friend,  Durkin;  but  Mame 
knows  the  ropes,  and  she'll  explain 
things  as  you  go  along." 

He  turned  back,  once  more,  from 
the  doorway. 

"  Now,  remember,  don't  answer  that 
'phone  unless  Mack  or  me  gives  the 
three-four  ring!  If  she  rings  all  night 
don't  answer;  and  *  Battery  Park,' 
mind,  means  trouble.  When  you're 
tipped  off  with  that  get  the  stuff  in  the 
safe,  if  you  can,  before  you  break  away. 
That's  all,  I  guess,  for  now!"  And  he 
joined  the  man  called  Mack  in  the  hall, 
and  together  they  hurried  down-stairs, 
and  let  themselves  out,  leaving  Durkin 
and  his  quiet-eyed  colleague  alone. 

He  sat  and  looked  at  her,  dazed,  be- 
wildered, still  teased  by  the  veil  of  un- 
reality which  seemed  to  sway  between 
him  and  the  world  about  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  were  watch- 
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ing  a  hurrying,  shifting  drama  from  a 
distance — watching  it  as  he  used  to 
watch  the  Broadway  performances 
from  his  cramped  little  gallery  seat. 

"Am  I  awake?"  he  asked,  weakly. 
Then,  he  laughed  recklessly,  and  turned 
to  her  once  more,  abstractedly  rubbing 
his  stubbled  chin,  and  remembering, 
to  his  sudden  shame,  that  he  had  gone 
unshaved  for  half  a  week. 

**  Yes,  it's  all  very  real!''  laughed  the 
woman  herself,  now  unrestrainedly; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  he  noticed  her 
white,  regular  teeth,  as  she  hurried 
about,  straightening  up  the  belittered 
room. 

During  his  narrow  and  busy  life  Dur- 
kin  had  known  few  women  ;  never  before 
had  he  known  a  woman  like  this  one, 
with  whom  destiny  had  so  strangely 
ordained  he  should  talk  and  drive, 
work  and  plot.  He  looked  once  more 
at  her  thick,  tumbled  chestnut  hair,  at 
the  soft  pallor  of  her  oval  cheek,  and 
the  well-gowned  figure,  as  she  stooped 
over  a  condenser — wondering  within 
himself  how  it  would  all  end,  and  what 
was  the  meaning  of  it. 

"Well,  this  certainly  does  beat  me!" 
he  said,  at  last,  slowly,  yet  contentedly 
enough. 

The  young  woman  looked  at  him; 
and  he  caught  a  second  glimpse  of  her 
wistfully  pensive  smile,  while  his  heart 
thumped,  in  spite  of  himself.  He 
reached  out  a  hesitating  hand,  as 
though  to  touch  her. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  in  her  mel- 
low English  contralto. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  answered, 
with  his  hand  before  his  eyes.  "I 
wish  you'd  tell  me!" 

She  came  and  sat  down  in  a  chair 
before  him,  pushing  back  her  tumbled 
hair  with  one  hand,  seeming  to  be 
measuring  him  with  her  intent  gaze. 
She  appeared  in  some  way  satisfied 
with  him;  it  seemed  almost  as  if  she 
had  taken  his  face  between  her  two 
hands,  and  read  it,  feature  by  feature. 

"I  hardly  know  where  to  begin," 
she  hesitated.  "  I  mean,  I  don't  know 
how  much  they've  explained  to  you 
already.  Indeed,  there's  a  great  deal 
I  don't  understand  myself.     But,  of 


course,  you  know  we  have  tapped 
Penfield's  private  wire.  And,  of 
course,  you  know  why.  He  gets  all 
the  race  returns  at  the  club-house, 
and  then  sends  them  on  by  private 
'phone  to  his  other  two  pool-rooms. 
He  has  to  do  it  that  way,  now  that 
New  York  is  not  so  open." 

Durkin  knew  all  this,  but  he  waited, 
for  the  sake  of  hearing  her  voice,  and 
watching  the  play  of  her  features. 

"Every  track  report,  you  know, 
comes  into  New  York  by  way  of  the 
race  departnaent  of  the  Postal  Union, 
on  lower  Broadway.  There,  mes- 
senger-boys hurry  about  with  the 
reports  to  the  different  wire-operators, 
who  wire  the  returns  to  the  company's 
different  subscribers.  Penfield,  of 
course,  is  really  one  of  them,  though 
it's  not  generally  known." 

"But  what  have  you  and  I  to  do 
with  all  this?"  he  broke  in. 

"Quite  enough!  You  see,  there's  a 
delay  of  nearly  fifteen  minutes,  nat- 
urally, in  getting  a  result  to  the  pool- 
rooms. That  gives  us  our  chance; 
so,  we  hold  up  the  message  here, 
'phone  it  at  once  over  to  MacNutt's 
rooms,  three  doors  from  Penfield's, 
and,  when  he  has  had  time  to  drop  in 
and  place  his  money,  we  send  through 
our  intercepted  message." 

"Then  Penfield  has  no  idea  who  or 
what  MacNutt  is?" 

"He  knows  him  only  as  a  real- 
estate  agent  with  a  passion  for  plimg- 
iiig,  3,  great  deal  of  money,  and — 
and — "  The  girl  shrugged  a  rounded 
shoulder,  and  did  not  finish. 

"And  you — ?"  Diu-kin  hesitated, 
in  turn. 

"Both  you  and  I  shall  have  to  drop 
in,  on  certain  days,  and  do  what  we 
can  at  Penfield's  lower  house,  while 
Mackenzie  is  doing  the  Madison-ave- 
nue place.  We've  been  going  there, 
on  and  off,  for  weeks  now,  getting 
ready  for — for  this!" 

"Then  MacNutt's  been  working  on 
this  scheme  for  a  long  time?" 

"Yes;  this  house  has  been  rented 
by  the  month,  furnished,  simply  be- 
cause it  stood  in  about  the  right  place. 
We've  even  dropped  a  few  hundred 
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dollars,  altogether,  in  Penfield's  differ- 
ent places.  But,  in  the  end,  the  three 
of  us  are  to  hit  Penfield  together,  on 
a  ragged  field,  when  there's  a  chance 
for  heavy  odds.  But,  of  course,  we 
can  do  it  only  once!" 

"And  then  what?"  asked  Durkin. 
Again  the  girl  shrugged  a  shoulder. 

''Penfield's  patrons  are  all  wealthy 
men,"  she  went  on.  "A  book  of  a 
hundred  thousand  is  common  enough; 
sometimes  it  goes  up  to  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand.  So,  you  see,  it 
all  depends  on  our  odds.  MacNutt 
himself  hopes  to  make  at  least  a 
himdred  thousand;  but  then  he  has 
worked  and  brooded  over  it  all  so 
long,  I  don't  think  he  sees  things 
clearly,  now!" 

**  He  seems  sharp  enough  to  leave 
you  and  me  here,  though,  to  take  all 
the  risk  in  a  raid,"  protested  Durkin. 

"Yes,"  she  assented,  wearily,  **we 
take  the  risk;  he  supplies  the  money." 

"How  did  you  ever  get  mixed  up 
with — ^with — in  this  sort  of  thing?" 
Durkin  demanded,  turning  to  her, 
suddenly.  The  eyes  of  the  two  met, 
for  a  moment,  and  the  girl  at  last 
looked  away. 

"How  did  you?''  she  asked,  quietly 
enough.  She  was  strangely  unlike 
any  woman  "bookie"  he  had  ever 
before  seen. 

"  Oh,  me  I  I'm  different  !"  he  cried. 
For  some  subtle  reason  she  went  pale, 
and  then  flushed  hot  again. 

"  You're  —  you're  not  MacNutt's 
wife?"  he  asked  her,  almost  hope- 
lessly. 

She  moved  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  slowly,  in  dissent,  and  got  up 
and  went  to  the  window,  where  she 
gazed  out  over  the  house-tops  at  the 
paling  afternoon.  "No,  I'm  not  his 
wife,"  she  said,  in  her  quiet  con- 
tralto. 

"Then  why  won't  you  tell  me  how 
you  got  mixed  up  in  this  sort  of 
thing?" 

"It's  all  so  silly  and  commonplace," 
she  said,  without  turning  to  look  at 
him. 

"Yes?"  he  said,  and  waited. 

"It  began  two  years  ago,  when  I 


answered  an  advertisement  from  Lon- 
don. I  came  to  be  a  governess  in  a 
New  York  family.  At  the  end  of  my 
first  week  here,  my  mistress  suspected 
me  unjustly  of — I  can't  explain  it 
all  to  you  here;  but  she  said  I  was  too 
good-looÊng  to  be  a  governess,  and 
discharged  me  without  even  a  refer- 
ence. I  was  penniless  in  two  weeks, 
and,  when  I  was  almost  starving,  I 
was  glad  enough  to  become  the  sec- 
retary of  an  investment  company, 
with  an  office  in  Wall  street.  The 
police  raided  the  office — it  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  but  a  swindling  scheme; 
and  then — oh,  I  don't  know — I  just 
drifted  from  one  thing  to  another 
until  I  was  the  English  heiress  in  a 
matrimonial  bureau,  and  the  stenog- 
rapher in  a  turf  bureau;  and  then, 
at  last,  I  met  MacNutt!" 

"And  then  what?"  Durkin's  care- 
less shoulders  were  very  upright. 

"Oh,  first  it  was  a  women's  get- 
rich-quick  concern  in  Chicago;  then, 
a  turf -in  vestment  office  in  St.  Louis; 
then,  a  matrimonial  bureau  of  our 
own,  until  the  police  put  a  stop  to  it 
because  of  the  post-office  people; 
then,  it  was  chasing  the  circuit  for  a 
season;  and,  finally,  this  wire-tapping 
plan!"  She  looked  at  him,  weary- 
eyed,  smilingly  hopeless. 

"  I — I  send  home  money,  reg^arly," 
she  went  on,  more  quietly.  "They 
think  I'm  a  governess  here;  and  I 
daren't  let  them  know.  So,  you  see, 
I've  been  nothing  but  cowardly — 
and — and  wicked,  from  the  first!" 

"And  is  that  all?"  demanded  Dur- 
kin. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  wearily,  "I 
think  that's  all." 

"But  you're  too — too  good  for  all 
this!"  he  cried,  impetuously.  "Why 
don't  you  break  away  from  it?" 

"I'm  going  to,  some  day!  I've 
always  waited,  though,  and  every- 
thing has  dragged  on  and  on  and  on, 
and  I've  been  half-afraid  of  MacNutt 
— you  know,  he  never  forgives  a  per- 
son— and  half-afraid  of  nayself.  But 
some  day " 

"I  know  what  it's  like!"  cried 
Durkin,  drawn  toward  her,  strangely 
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nearer  to  her  in  some  intangible  way. 
She  read  the  sudden  look  on  his  face, 
and  blushed  under  it,  almost  girl- 
ishly, once  more. 

*'I  want  to  rest,  and  be  quiet,  and 
live  decently,  away  from  the  world, 
somewhere,"  «she  said,  dreamily,  as 
though  speaking  only  to  herself. 

"  So  do  I  !  "  said  the  man  at  her  side, 
gazing  with  her  out  at  the  gathering 
twilight  of  the  city,  and  lapsing  into 
silence  once  more. 

More  than  once,  during  the  feverish 
kaleidoscopic  days  that  followed,  Dur- 
kin  found  himself  drawing  aside  to  ask 
if,  after  all,  he  were  not  living  some 
restless  dream  in  which  all  things 
hung  tenuous  and  insubstantial.  The 
fine  linen  and  luxury  of  life  were  so 
new  to  him  that  in  itself  it  half- 
intoxicated;  yet,  outside  the  mere 
ventral  pleasures  of  existence,  with 
its  good  dinners  in  quiet  cafés  of  gold 
and  glass  and  muffling  carpets,  its 
visits  to  rustling,  dimly-lighted  the- 
atres, its  drives  about  the  open  city, 
its  ever-mingled  odors  of  Havana  and 
cut-flowers — there  was  the  keener  and 
more  penetrating  happiness  of  listen- 
ing to  the  soft,  English  voice  of  a 
bewilderingly  beautiful  woman.  Dur- 
kin  found  work  to  be  done,  it  is  true 
— rigorous  and  exacting,  work,  when 
the  appointed  days  for  holding  up 
Penfield's  despatches  came  around. 
But  the  danger  of  it  all,  for  some 
reason,  never  entered  his  mind,  as  he 
sat  over  his  instrument,  reading  off 
the  horses  to  the  woman  at  his  side, 
who,  in  turn,  repeated  them  over  the 
'phones,  in  cipher,  to  MacNutt  and 
Mackenzie;  and  then,  when  the  time- 
allowance  had  elapsed,  cutting  in 
once  more  and  sending  on  the  inter- 
cepted despatches,  even  imitating  to 
a  nicety  the  slip-shod,  erratic  volu- 
bility of  Corcoran's  "blind  send.** 

Only  once  did  a  disturbing  inci- 
dent tend  to  ruffle  the  quiet  waters  of 
Durkin*s  strange  contentment.  It 
was  one  afternoon  when  Mackenzie 
had  been  sent  in  to  make  a  report,  and 
had  noticed  certain  things  to  which  he 
did  not  take  kindly,  Durkin  thought. 


"Fm  not  saying  anything,*'  he 
blurted  out,  when  they  were  alone, 
"but  don't  let  that  woman  make  a 
fool  of  you!" 

**You  shut  up  about  that  woman!" 
retorted  Durkin,  hotly. 

"You  damned  lobster,  youl"  the 
other  cried,  with  some  wordless  dis- 
gust on  his  face.  "Don*t  you  know 
that  woman's  been ?" 

But  here  the  entrance  of  the  girl  her- 
self put  a  stop  to  his  speech.  Yet, 
troubled  in  spirit  as  that  currish  in- 
sinuation left  him,  Durkin  breathed  no 
word  to  the  girl  herself  of  what  had 
taken  place,  imperiously  as  she  de- 
manded to  know  what  Mackenzie  had 
been  saying. 

On  the  following  day,  as  MacNutt 
had  arranged,  the  two  paid  their  first 
visit  to  Penfield's  lower  house,  from 
which  Durkin  carried  away  confused 
memories  of  a  square- jawed  door- 
keeper—  who  passed  him,  readily 
enough,  at  a  word  from  the  girl;  of 
well-dressed  men  and  over -dressed 
women  crowded  about  a  smoky,  gas-lit 
room,  one  side  of  which  was  taken  up 
with  a  black-board  on  which  attend- 
ants were  feverishly  chalking  down  en- 
tries, jockeys,  weights  and  odds,  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  opened 
the  receiving-  and  paying-tellers*  little 
windows,  through  which  now  and 
then  he  saw  hurrying  clerks;  of  bet- 
tors excitedly  filling  in  slips  which 
disappeared  with  their  money  through 
the  mysterious  pigeon-hole  in  the  wall; 
of  the  excited  comments  as  the  an- 
nouncer called  the  facts  of  the  races, 
crying  dramatically  when  the  horses 
were  at  the  post,  when  they  were  off, 
when  one  horse  led,  and  when  an- 
other; when  the  winner  passed  under 
the  wire;  of  the  long,  wearing  wait 
while  the  jockeys  were  weighing  in, 
and  of  the  posting  of  the  officii  re- 
turns, while  the  lucky  ones  gathered 
jubilantly  at  the  window  for  their 
money,  and  the  unlucky  dropped  for- 
lornly away,  or  lingered  for  still  an- 
other plimge. 

Durkin  found  it  hard,  during  each 
of  these  brief  visits,  to  get  used  to  the 
new    order    of    things.     Such    light- 
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fingered  handling  of  what,  to  his  eyes, 
seemed  fortunes,  unstrung  and  be- 
wildered him;  the  loss  of  even  a 
hundred  dollars  on  a  horse  in  some 
way  depressed  him  for  the  day. 
Mame  picked  her  winners,  however, 
with  studious  and  deliberate  skill, 
and,  though  they  bet  freely,  it  was 
not  often  that  their  losses,  in  the  end, 
were  heavy. 

It  was  one  night  after  a  lucky 
plunge  on  a  20-to-i  horse  had  brought 
him  in  an  unexpected  fortune  of  eight- 
een hundred  dollars  that  Durkin, 
driving  up  Fifth  avenue  through  the 
waning  afternoon  of  the  early  Winter 
with  Mame  at  his  side,  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  wander  back  to  his  thin 
and  empty  existence  as  a  Postal 
Union  operator.  As  he  gazed  out  on 
the  carriages  and  the  women  and 
the  lights,  and  felt  the  warmth  of  the 
girl  at  his  side,  he  wondered  how  he 
had  ever  endured  that  old,  colorless 
life. 

With  a  sudden,  impetuous  motion  he 
caught  up  her  hand,  where  it  lay  idly 
in  her  lap,  and  held  it  close.  She  tried 
to  draw  it  away,  but  could  not. 

"Everything  seems  so  different, 
Mame,  since  I've  known  you!"  he  said, 
huskily. 

"  It's  different  with  me,  too!"  she  all 
but  whispered,  looking  away.  Her 
face,  in  the  waning  light,  against  the 
gloom  of  the  green-lined  hansom, 
looked  pale,  almost  flowerlike. 

"Mame!"  he  cried,  softly,  in  a  voice 
that  started  her  breathing  quickly, 
"  Mame,  won't  you — won't  you  marry 
me?" 

She  looked  at  him  out  of  what 
seemed  frightened  eyes,  with  a  strange, 
half-startled  light  on  her  pale  face. 

"  I  love  you,  Mame,  more  than  I  can 
tell  !"  he  went  on,  impetuously.  "  You 
could  walk  over  me,  and  I'd  be  happy  I" 

**0h,  you  don't  know  me,  you  don't 
know  me!"  she  cried.  *'You  don't 
know  what  I've  been!"  And  some 
agony  of  mind  seemed  to  wrench  her 
whole  body. 

**I  don't  care  what  you've  been — I 
know  what 'you  are!  You're  the  girl 
I'd  give  my  life  for!     Good  Lord,  look 


at  me;  ain't  I  bad  enough,  myself? 
I  love  you,  Mame;  isn't  that  enough?" 

She  let  him  catch  her  up  to  his  shoul- 
der and  hold  her  there,  with  her  wet 
cheek  against  his;  she  even  said  noth- 
ing when  he  bent  and  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth,  though  her  very  lips  grew  col- 
orless. 

**  I  do  love  you!"  she  sighed,  weakly. 
**I  do  love  you!  I  do!"  and  she  clung 
to  him,  childishly,  shaken  with  a  sob 
or  two,  happy,  yet  vaguely  troubled. 

"Then  why  can't  we  get  away  from 
here,  somewhere,  and  be  happy?" 

"There's  MacNutt!"  she  cried,  re- 
membering, opening  her  drooping  eyes 
to  grim  life  again.  "He'd — he'd — " 
She  did  not  finish. 

"What's  he  to  us?"  Durkin  de- 
manded. "  I  only  wish,  by  heavens,  I 
had  my  hands  on  a  few  of  his  thou- 
sands!" 

The  girl  looked  up,  quickly,  with 
the  flash  of  some  new  thought  shad- 
owed on  her  white  face. 

"Why  shouldn't  we?"  she  cried,  half 
bitterly.  "  We've  gone  through  enough 
for  him!" 

"Yes,"  hesitated  Durkin,  "why 
shouldn't  we?" 

"Then  we  could  go  away,"  she  was 
saying,  dreamily,  "away  to  England, 
even  !  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  Eng- 
land?    I  wonder  if  you  would?" 

"  I'd  like  anyplace,  where  you  were!" 

"He's  always  been  a  welcher  with 
the  people  he  uses.  He'll  be  a  welcher 
with  us!" 

She  turned  to  Durkin  with  a  sudden 
determination.  "Would  you  risk  it, 
with  me?" 

"  I'd  risk  anything  for  you!"  he  said, 
taking  her  hand  once  more. 

"We've  a  right  to  our  happiness," 
she  argued,  passionately.  "We've  our 
life — all  our  life,  almost — before  us! 
And  I've  loved  you,  Jim,"  she  con- 
fessed, toying  with  a  button  on  his 
sleeve,  "from  th&t  first  day  MacNutt 
brought  you  up!" 

For  all  the  calm  precision  with  which 
Mabel  Candler  had  planned  out  a  line 
of  prompt  action  with  Durkin,  she  was 
shaking  and  nervous  and  unstrung  as 
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she  leaned  over  the  sounder,  breath- 
lessly waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  day's 
returns  to  come  through  on  Penfield's 
wire. 

Durkin,  with  two  thousand  dollars  of 
his  own  and  an  additional  eight  hun- 
dred from  her,  had  already  plunged  his 
limit  at  Penfield's  lower  house,  on  the 
strength  of  her  tip  over  the  'phone. 
There  was  still  to  be  one  final  hazard, 
with  all  he  held;  and  at  five  o'clock 
they  were  to  meet  at  Hartley's  restau- 
rant, and  from  there  escape  to  a  new 
world  of  freedom  and  contentment. 
But  the  fear  of  MacNutt  still  hung  over 
her,  as  she  waited — fear  for  certain 
other  things  besides  their  secret  revolt 
on  the  very  eve  of  their  chief's  gigantic 
coup.  For  she  knew  what  MacNutt 
could  be  when  he  was  crossed.  So, 
she  leaned  and  waited  and  listened  with 
parted  lips,  wishing  it  was  all  over  with, 
torn  by  a  thousand  fears. 

Then,  to  her  sudden  terror,  Mac- 
kenzie called  her  up  sharply. 

'*Is  that  you,  Mame.?"  he  cried,  ex- 
citedly. 

*'Yes;  what  is  it.  Mack?"  she  an- 
swered, calmly  enough,  but  with  quak- 
ing knees. 

*'Doogan's  men  are  watching  me 
here — they've  got  onto  something  or 
other.  Cut  this  wire  loose  from  out- 
side, and  get  your  'phone  out  of  sight. 
And,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  cut  in  on 
Penfield's  wire.  I've  just  tipped  off 
MacNutt — he's  off  his  dip,  about  it 
all.  Look  out  for  yourself,  old  girl!" 
he  added,  in  a  different  tone  of  voice. 

She  rang  off,  and  vowed  passion- 
ately within  herself  that  she  would  look 
out  for  herself.  Catching  up  a  pair  of 
pliers,  she  cut  the  telephone  wire  from 
the  open  window,  leaving  two  hundred 
feet  of  it  to  dangle  over  the  little  back 
house-courts.  Then,  she  ran  to  the 
door  and  locked  and  bolted  it,  listen- 
ing all  the  while  for  the  wire  to  speak 
out  to  her. 

A  minute  later,  MacNutt  himself 
rang  up,  and  asked  for  Durkin. 

**  What 're  you  doing  there?"  he  de- 
manded, with  a  startled  oath,  as  he 
heard  her  voice.  She  tried  to  stam- 
mer out  an  excuse.     There  was  a  mo- 


ment's pause;  the  man  all  but  hissed 
one  ugly  word  over  the  wire  to  the 
listening  woman.  Mackenzie  had  been 
hinting  to  him  of  certain  things;  now, 
he  knew. 

He  did  not  wait  even  to  replace  his 
receiver.  While  she  still  stood  there, 
white  and  dazed,  he  was  in  a  hansom, 
rattling  and  swaying  nearer  her,  block 
by  block.  He  let  himself  in  with  his 
own  pass-key,  and  raced  up  the  long 
stair,  his  face  drawn,  and  a  dull,  claret 
tinge.  He  found  the  door  closed  and 
bolted;  he  could  hear  nothing  from 
within  but  the  muffled  clicking  of  the 
sounder  as  it  ticked  out  the  later  New 
Orleans  returns.  No  answer  came  to 
his  knocking.  He  seized  an  old-fash- 
ioned walnut  arm-chair  from  the  next 
room,  and  forced  it  with  all  his  weight 
against  the  oak  panels.  They  splin- 
tered and  broke,  and,  under  the  second 
blow,  fell  in,  leaving  only  the  heavier 
cross-pieces  intact. 

Quite  motionless,  waiting  over  the 
sounder,  bent  the  woman,  as  though 
she  had  neither  seen  nor  heard.  *  *  White 
Legs  —  Yukon  Girl  —  Lord  Selwyn," 
those  alone  were  the  words  which  the 
clicking  brass  seemed  to  brand  on  her 
very  brain.  In  three  seconds,  she  stood 
before  the  telephone,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  she  knew  Durkin  to  be  wait- 
ing. But  she  saw  the  flash  of  some- 
thing in  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
leaned  through  the  broken  panel,  and 
paused,  motionless,  with  a  little,  inar- 
ticulate cry. 

"Touch  that  'phone,  you  welcher, 
and  I'll  plug  you!"  the  man  was 
screaming  at  her.  His  face  was  now 
bluish  ptirple,  and  horrible  to  look  at. 

"I've  got  to  do  it.  Mack!"  she 
pleaded,  raising  one  hand  to  her  face. 

He  called  her  many  foul  names,  and 
deliberately  trained  his  pistol  on  her 
breast. 

*'  Mack,  you  wouldn't  shoot  me,  after 
— after  everything?  Oh,  Mack,  I've 
got  to  send  this  through  !  I  *  ve  got  to  !  " 
she  wailed. 

"Stop!"  he  gasped;  and  she  knew 
there  was  no  hope. 

"You  wouldn't  shoot  me,  Mack?" 
she  whined  again,  with  the  ctmning  of 
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the  cornered  animal;  for,  even  as  she 
spoke,  the  hand  that  hovered  about  her 
face  shot  out  and  caught  up  the  re- 
ceiver. Her  other  hand  flashed  to  the 
bell-lever,  and  the  sharp  tinkle  of  the 
bell  rang  through  the  room.  Her  eyes 
were  on  MacNutt;  she  saw  the  finger 
compress  on  the  trigger,  even  as  her 
hand  first  went  up. 

"Jim!"  she  called,  sharply,  with  an 
agony  of  despair  in  that  one  quick 
word.  She  repeated  the  call,  but  a  re- 
verberation that  shook  shreds  of  plas- 
ter from  the  ceiling  drowned  her 
voice.  The  receiver  fell,  and  swung 
at  full  length.  The  smoke  lifted 
slowly,  curling  softly  toward  the  open 
window. 

MacNutt  gazed,  stupefied,  at  the 
huddled  figure  on  the  floor.  How  long 
he  looked  he  scarcely  knew,  but  he  was 
startled  from  his  stupor  by  the  sound 
of  blows  on  the  street-door.  Flinging 
his  revolver  into  the  room,  he  stumbled 
down  the  heavily  carpeted  stairs,  sltmk 
out  a  back  door,  and,  sprawling  over 
the  court-fence,  fell  into  a  yard  strewn 
with  empty  boxes.  Seeing  a  near-by 
door,  he  opened  it,  and  found  himself 
in  a  noisy  auction -room  filled  with 
bidders.  Pushing  hurriedly  through 
them,  he  stepped  out  into  the  street, 
unnoticed. 

When  the  wounded  woman  had  made 
sure  that  she  was  alone — she  had  been 
afraid  to  move  where  she  lay,  fearing 
a  second  shot — ^with  a  httle  groan  or 
two  she  tried  to  rise  to  her  knees.  But 
this,  she  found,  was  beyond  her 
strength.  The  left  sleeve  of  her  waist, 
she  also  saw,  was  wet  and  sodden  with 
blood.  Already,  she  could  hear  foot- 
steps below,  and  again  and  again  she 
told  herself  that  she  must  be  ready 
when  Durkin  came,  that  he,  at  least, 
must  not  be  trapped.  She,  as  a  mere 
pool-room  stenographer,  had  Uttle  to 
fear  from  the  law.  But  as  she  tried, 
with  her  teeth  and  her  free  arm,  to 
tear  a  strip  from  her  white  underskirt, 
the  movement,  for  all  her  tight-lipped 
determination,  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  had  a  faint  memory  of  hearing 
footsteps  swarming  about  her,  and 
then    of    ebbing    and    pulsing    down 
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through  endless  depths  of  what  seemed 
to  her  eider-downed  emptiness. 

When  she  came  to,  one  of  Doogan's 
men  was  leaning  over  her,  with  a 
pocket-flask  of  brandy  in  his  hand. 
She  looked  at  him,  bewildered,  and 
from  him  to  the  other  four  men  who 
stood  about  her;  and  then  it  all  came 
back  to  her. 

She  closed  her  eyes  again,  vaguely 
wondering  if  some  teasing,  indetermi- 
nate mishap,  which  she  could  not  quite 
remember,  had  yet  come  about.  At 
first,  she  could  not  grasp  it,  as  she  lay 
there  moaning  with  pain;  and  then  it, 
too,  came  to  her,  in  a  flash.  It  was 
Durkin.  He  was  coming  back;  and 
they  were  waiting  there,  waiting  to 
trap  him.  Again,  she  told  herself  that 
she  must  keep  her  head,  and  be  cool. 
She  looked  at  the  five  men  in  the  room  ; 
three  of  them,  she  knew,  were  plain- 
clothes men  from  the  Central  Office,  the 
other  two  were  Doogan's  agents.  If 
Durkin  came  while  they  were  still  there 
— and  now  he  could  not  be  long! — they 
would  let  him  in,  and  say  nothing,  and 
there  they  would  have  him,  like  a  rat 
in  a  trap. 

She  grew  hysterical,  and  cried  out  to 
them  that  she  was  dying,  yet,  waiting 
all  the  time  for  the  sound  of  Durkin 's 
st:p,  trying  to  think  how  she  might 
save  him.  At  last,  to  her  sudden  joy, 
she  remembered  that  he  was  to  bring 
from  her  rooms  with  him  her  own 
hand-bag,  filled  with  a  few  things 
which  she  had  gathered  up  to  take 
away  with  her.  He  would  surely  carry 
that  bag  in  with  him  when  he  came; 
that  was  her  salvation. 

She  fell  to  shrieking  again  that  she 
was  dying,  demanding  shrilly  why  her 
doctor  had  not  come.  Through  her 
cries,  her  alert  ears  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  at  the  street-door.  It  was  Dur- 
kin, at  last;  he  had  spoken  a  word  or 
two  with  the  two  plain-clothes  men, 
who,  she  knew,  would  readily  enough 
let  him  pass. 

"Doctor!"  she  screamed,  as  she 
heard  his  steps  on  the  stair.  "Doc- 
tor! I'm  dying,  doctor!  Are  you 
never  coming?" 

She  wondered,  in  her  agony,  if  he 
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would  be  fool  enough  not  to  under- 
stand.    Would  he  be  fool  enough? 

Doogan*s  agents  and  the  three  plain- 
clothes men  gathered  about  her  si- 
lently, as  they  saw  the  intruder  hurry 
in  and  drop  on  his  knee  beside  the 
woman.  *'Is  it  you,  doctor?"  she 
wailed,  shaking  with  an  on-coming 
chill. 

Durkin,  in  his  dilemma,  did  not  dare 
to  look  away  from  her  face.  He  was 
blindly  trying  to  grope  his  way  toward 
what  it  all  meant.  The  others  stood 
above  him,  listening,  waiting  for  the 
least  word. 

He  bent  lower,  and  tried  to  read  the 
dumb  agony  in  the  woman's  face. 
Then,  out  of  the  chaos  and  the  disor- 
der of  the  chattering  of  her  teeth 
seemed  to  come  a  hint,  a  whisper. 
She  was  sotmding  the  double  **!" 
of  the  operator — she  was  trying  to 
tell  him  something.  He  bent  still 
closer,  and  fimibled  artfully  with  the 
sleeve,  wet  and  sodden  with  her  warm 
blood. 

He  read  her  signal,  as  she  lay  there 
with  chattering  teeth:  "All  up!  Get 
away,  quick!  These  are  police!  Meet 
you  in  London — two  months — Hotel 
Cecil— hurry!" 

He  looked  up  at  the  men  above  him, 
with  a  sudden  towering,  drunken  mad- 


ness of  relief,  a  madness  which  they 
took  for  sudden  rage. 

**  You  fools,  you,"  he  called  at  them, 
**you  fools,  this  woman's  dying!  Here, 
you,  quick — compress  this  artery  with 
your  thumb — hard,  so!  You,  you — 
oh,  I  don't  care  who  you  are — telephone 
for  my  instruments — Dr.  Hodgson,  No. 
29  West  Thirtieth!"— luckily,  he  re- 
membered Mame's  throat  doctor — 
**and  get  me  a  sheet  ofE  one  of  the 
beds,  quick!" 

He  tossed  his  hat  into  the  hall,  and 
jerked  gSL  his  cuffs,  almost  believing  in 
it  himself. 

"Water — ^where'll  I  get  a  water- 
tap?"  he  asked,  feverishly,  running  to 
the  door.  Outside  the  room,  he  sud- 
denly caught  up  his  hat.  Then,  he 
turned  and  bolted  noiselessly  up  a  pair 
of  back  stairs,  and  gained  the  roof. 
There  he  crept,  cat-like,  across  half-a- 
dozen  houses,  slipped  down  a  fire  es- 
cape, and  gave  a  startled  Irish  house- 
maid a  five-dollar  bill  to  let  him  pass 
through  her  mistress's  apartment. 

As  he  turned  hurriedly  into  Madison 
avenue,  toward  the  Grand  Central  sta- 
tion, he  heard  the  clang  of  a  bell,  and 
saw  an  ambtdance  clatter  down  the 
street.  And  then  he  repeated  some- 
thing in  his  mind,  to  make  sure  of  it: 
**  London — ^two  months — Hotel  Cecil." 


A    SOUTHERN    BALCONY 


T  N  the  soft  glow  and  glamour  of  the  night 

•■-     I  heard  the  soimd  of  music  down  the  street — 

A  girl's  voice  singing  some  old  ballad  sweet, 
A  song  of  love  and  all  of  love's  delight. 
Above  me  hung  the  moon's  great  blossom  bright, 

And  swarms  of  stars  like  bees  came  forth  to  greet 

This  bloom  of  wonder  in  its  blue  retreat — 
This  world-flower  with  a  bosom  lily  white. 

Within  the  plaza,  drowsily  the  purl 
Of  foimtains  fell  upon  the  fragrant  air. 
And  I,  aweary  of  the  long,  hot  day. 
Slumbered  and  dreamed;  and  still  that  singing  girl 
Sang  in  her  balcony — and  I  was  there 

With  you,  sweetheart,  a  thousand  miles  away! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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THE   MORAL   BALLAD  OF  GAMALIEL   LADD  AND 

HIS  GIDDY  BRIDE 

By    Guy   Wetmore   Carryl 

GAMALIEL  LADD  might  have  gone  to  the  bad  (as  most  of  his  family  did), 
Except  for  one  bias,  for,  earnestly  try  as  he  would,  he  could  never  get 
rid 
Of  a  perfectly  puerile  affection  for  rural  and  pleasingly  pastoral  life, 
Where  you  go  round  in  braces  to  all  kinds  of  places,  and  eat  lima  beans  with  a 

knife. 
He  really  felt  pity  for  men  in  the  city,  bound  down  unto  rigid  routines, 
And  fated  to  talk  and  to  eat  and  to  walk  as  if  they'd  been  merely  machines; 
Such  life  was  so  stale  to  this  singular  male  that  he  always  was  longing  to  have 

a  new, 
'*  Which  is  not  to  be  found,"  he  asserted,  *' around  that  tiresome  highway,  Fifth 
avenue/* 

When  they  asked  him  to  dine,  when  they  offered  him  wine,  he  said  to  the  men 

at  his  club: 
"  I  wouldn't  touch  sole  with  a  thirty-foot  pole,  and  my  tipple  is  raspberry  shrub. 
For  boys  and  for  bounders  are  Frenchified  flounders,  and  truffles  and  terrapin, 

too — 
Fd  rather  eat  cat-fish  than  second  rate  flat-fish,  and  leather  belongs  in  a  shoe." 
At  each  table  d'hôte  meal  he  pined  for  the  oatmeal,  the  doughnuts  and  blueberry 

tart, 
Which  they  gave  him  to  eat  in  the  rural  retreat  which  was  dear  to  his  innocent 

heart  ; 
Till  he  packed  up  his  grip,  gave  his  comrades  the  slip,  and  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

and  H.  on 
Escaped  to  the  quiet  and  common-sense  diet  of  North  Rusticalbury,  Conn. 

The  more  he  commuted,  the  more  deeply  rooted  his  love  of  the  rural  became; 
He  wore  the  blue  jeans  of  those  pastoral  scenes  with  never  a  symptom  of  shame; 
He  followed  the  plough,  and  went  after  the  cow,  and  learned  to  cut  grass  with 

a  scythe, 
And  his  highly  oracular  country  vernacular  made  his  acquaintances  writhe. 
He  confided  to  some  that  the  moment  had  come  when  romance  had  entered  his 

Hfe, 
That  the  girl  wasn't  swell,  but  meant  awfully  well,  and  would  make  him  an 

excellent  wife. 
He  plucked  up  the  nerve  to  boldly  observe  that  he  liked  the  name,  Emily  Pearl; 
And  he  wed  in  October,  while  helplessly  sober,  a  North  Rusticalbury  girl. 

The  couple  came  down  for  a  fortnight  in  town,  and,  when  with  his  wonted 

placidity 
The  hotels  he  called  off,  she  picked  out  the  Waldorf,  and  that's  what  he  got  for 

stupidity. 
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'*But,  tell  me,  my  love,  when  you've  had  enough  of  metropolitan  gaiety,"  said 

he. 
She  gave  a  bright  smile,  and  she  answered  him:  **ril  be  certain  to  stop  when 

I'm  ready." 
She  determined  each  day,  in  a  casual  way,  to  dally  around  and  to  see  things, 
And,  now  and  again,  to  invite  a  few  men  to  drop  in  and  rattle  the  tea-things. 
It  was  proved  in  a  jiffy  to  hubby  that,  if  he  of  giddy  New  York  wasn't  fond. 
His  beautiful  wife  took  a  shine  to  the  life  like  a  duck  to  a  neighboring  pond! 

Then  the  cronies  of  Ladd  went  totally  mad  over  Emily  Pearl,  and  would  seize 
'Most  any  evasion  which  gave  them  occasion  to  come  to  her  capital  teas. 
They  dropped  in  in  bunches  for  dinners  and  lunches,  they  sat  around  chatting 

for  hours. 
They  told  her  their  woes  and  the  price  of  their  clothes,  and  squandered  their 

money  on  flowers. 
Her  particular  kind  is  quite  easy  to  find  ;  you  will  know  it  at  once,  I  suppose. 
When  I  add  that  her  game  was  a  fellow's  first  name,  and  her  fan  on  the  floor  when 

she  rose. 
She  said  with  a  sigh  that  her  youth  had  gone  by,  she  hinted  at  sorrows  so  sadly 
That  her  swains  in  a  squad  lay  down  on  the  sod,  and  let  her  walk  over  them 

gladly. 

Each  day  a  new  bonnet,  with  humming-birds  on  it,  she  showed  to  the  stupefied 

Ladd; 
She'd  buy  a  fresh  toilette,  and  wear  it,  and  spoil  it,  and  smile  when  she  should 

have  been  sad  ; 
She  rented  a  brougham,  and  a  trim  little  groom,  and  nightly  she  went  to  the 

opera; 
And,  though  a  beginner,  she  loved  to  take  dinner  at  Sherry's  (or  somewhere  im- 

properer!). 
She  was  no  light-weight,  she  had   to    have  whitebait,  and  pâté,  and  chicken 

ragoût  ; 
She  thought,  on  the  whole,  she  rather  liked  sole,  and  truffles  and  terrapin,  too. 
She  was  no  beer-steiner,  she  ordered  Niersteiner,  burgundy,  Pommery  sec. 
And  sipped  Russian  kùmmel,  while  Ladd  murmured  **Himmel!"  when  Anatole 

brought  him  the  check. 

Gamaliel  Ladd  a  sufficiency  had  of  this  while  the  game  was  yet  young; 

He  turned  rather  pale,  and  gnawed  at  his  nail,  and  he  moistened  his  lip  with  his 

tongue  ; 
Then  he  said  to  his  wife,  **  I  must  tell  you,  my  life,  this  conviction  my  cranium 

fills: 
There  are  too  many  Larries,  and  Johnnies,  and  Harries,  and  oh,  there  are  too 

many  Bills! 
It's  time  it  should  cease;  so,  pack  your  valise,  and  our  traveling  togs  we  will  don, 
And  hop  on  a  train,  and  return  once  again  to  North  Rusticalbury,  Conn." 
It  would  fill  me  with  pain  did  I  have  to  explain  what  the  giddy  yoimg  creature 

replied  ; 
'Twas  the  swift  line  of  talk  that  is  heard  in  New  York  when  a  man  tries  to  bully 

his  bride. 

The  Moral  is  somewhat  immoral:  She's  still  giving  capital  teas; 
The  club- world  is  winking  a  cynical  eye  ;  Ladd's  minding  his  q's  and  his  p's. 
Take  the  capital  T,  and  the  cynical  I,  and  the  curious  P  as  well. 
And  you  won't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  if  at  school  you  learned  the  short  word 
that  they  spell! 
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AN   INVITATION   TO   LUNCHEON 


By  Margaret  Johnson 


'  '  A  PERFECT  match,  my  dear 
J-\  — you  couldn't  do  better. 
^  And  you  are  certainly  for- 
tunate to  find  a  blue  that  will  go  with 
that  crêpe  ;  blues  are  so  difficult,  I  think. 
But  Harrison  would  have  it,  if  any  one. 
Lovely  store,  isn't  it?  Why,  do  you 
realize  that  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock? 
Shopping  does  make  the  time  fly  so! 
I  had  no  idea —  Now,  you  must  come 
and  have  some  luncheon  with  me! 
Yes,  positively — don't  say  a  word — it 
will  be  the  greatest  pleastire!  Then, 
we  can  talk.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  say  a  word  in  these  stores;  besides, 
I'm  hungry,  aren't  you?  Yes,  and 
you're  not  in  a  hurry?  That  will  be 
perfectly  lovely!  How  delightful  that 
I  met  you! 

"Where  shall  we  go?  Oh,  any- 
where you  like.  I  would  say  Scarey's 
or  the  Calledoff — ^would  that  suit  you — 
only — one  does  like,  you  know — I 
haven't  got  on —  You  haven't,  either  ? 
Well,  that's  all  right,  then!  And  I 
guess  we  shall  enjoy  it  just  as  much  if 
we  aren't  too  styHsh  !  What  do  you  say 
to  Furswell's  ?  Rather  out  of  our  way, 
isn't  it?  And  then,  I  don't  know  that 
I  care  especially — ^you  do  get  tired  of  a 
place  if  you  go  very  often,  don't  you 
think  ?  There's  Huyllard's — don't  you 
like  Huyllard's?  Oh,  is  it?  How  per- 
fectly lovely  !  If  a  person  has  a  favor- 
ite place,  I  always  think  it's  so  nice; 
and  it  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference 
to  me. 

"Walk,  sha'n't  we?  Yes,  so  would 
I.  Maud — my  cousin,  Maud  Morris, 
you  know — had  the  funniest  experience 
at  Huyllard's  the  other  day.  She  was 
Itmching  there  with  a  friend,  and  they 
had  just  ordered  their  chocolate — odd, 
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isn't  it,  how  you  always  feel  as  if  you 
must  have  chocolate  at  Huyllard's? 
And,  after  all,  I  don't  know  that  I 
think  their  chocolate  is — ^there's  so 
much  in  a  name,  you  know.  It's  quite 
absurd,  sometimes;  but,  after  a  place 
once  gets  a  reputation 

*'Did  you  ever  try  Matson's?  Oh, 
yes,  the  dearest  Uttle  place!  Not  so 
swell,  you  know,  but  real  cozy  and 
pleasant,  and  ridiculously  reasonable! 
And  the  things  are  every  bit  as  good, 
/  think!  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  pay- 
ing fancy  prices  just  for  the  sake  of  it, 
do  you?  Some  people  are  so — well, 
let's,  if  you  say  so.  It  will  be  new  to 
you,  anyway,  and  I  think  a  new  place 
is  always  fun,  don't  you? 

**0h,  no;  not  far — only  two  or  three 
blocks.  Aren't  you  glad  they're  going 
to  wear  so  much  lace  this  season  ?  Ex- 
pensive, of  course,  but  then,  I  always 
did  love  those  soft,  droopy  things. 
Yes,  aren't  they?  I  should  Uke  to  get 
Reggie  a  suit  like  that  one  in  the  win- 
dow; isn't  it  dear!  Oh,  yes,  I  cut  his 
hair  that  way  last  Spring.  It's  a  per- 
fectly sweet  way  for  little  boys,  I 
think.  My  husband  laughs  at  me  be- 
cause I  say  I  don't  see  anything  nice 
about  the  Russians  except  the  way  they 
cut  their  little  boys'  hair.  At  least,  I 
suppose  they  cut  it  so,  don't  you?  or 
else,  why  should  we ? 

**Why,  do  you  know  we've  passed 
Matson's?  We  7nust  have — we  were 
talking  so  fast,  and  I  never  noticed. 
I'm  not  sure — oh,  well,  it's  no  use  going 
back  now.  It's  getting  so  late,  and 
you  might  not  have  Hked  it,  an5rway. 
We  might  run  in  to  the  Sienna  Cakery, 
now  that  we  have  come  down  so  far. 
That's  always  good;  and  their  coffee. 
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you  know!  I  tell  my  husband  that 
really,  after  all,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
roll  is  all  I  want  at  noon,  when  I  am 
out  shopping.  If  you  have  a  late 
breakfast  and  then  a  hearty  meal  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  you  don't  have 
a  chance  to  get  hungry  for  dinner.  I 
often  tell  him  I  don't  see  how  he  can — 
Well,  shall  we?  All  right;  Fd  Uke  it 
just  as  well,  and  it  takes  so  much  less 
time! 

*'0h,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  do  want 
to  run  in  and  ask  about  a  filter  at  John- 
awaker's.  Do  you  use  a  stone  filter? 
Yes,  it  won't  take  a  minute.  Oh, 
have  you  an  errand,  too  ?  How  lovely  ! 
We  might  as  well,  so  long  as  we  are 
right  here — and  then  we  can  come  back 
and  enjoy  our  luncheon  with  a  clear 
conscience.  Yes,  I  know;  some  people 
always  do.  Maud  does — she  won't 
have  a  drop  on  her  table  that  isn't 
boiled.  But  my  husband  says  he 
doesn't  care  about  boiled  germs;  he'd 
rather  take  his  raw,  so  long  as  he's 
got  to  have  them,  anyhow.  Abstird, 
isn't  it?  He  is  so  ridiculous,  some- 
times! 

**  Yes,  they  have  hot  chocolate  at  the 
soda-fountain.     Qtiite    an   idea,    isn't 


it!  And  they  give  you  two  little 
crackers  with  it  in  a  saucer — so  cute! 
Maud  took  some  the  other  day,  and  she 
said  it  was  just  as  good  as  you'd  care 
to  have.  I  laughed  at  her,  but  I 
thought,  after  aU,  perhaps  I'd  try  it 
some  day.  No,  you  don't  mean  it! 
Would  you,  really?  It  seems  so  funny, 
doesn't  it?  But  /  don't  care,  and  it's 
getting  so  late,  too!  I  promised  to  be 
home  early.  Oh,  did  you?  Well,  if 
you  say  so,  perhaps  we  may  as  well. 

**Yes,  you  buy  your  checks  at  the 
desk,  just  like  soda-water.  Oh,  you 
must  let  me!  Seriously,  I  insist! 
Why — ^why,  did  yoti  ever — ^isn't  it  too 
absurd!  I  haven't  anything  but  a 
ten-dollar  bill!  Wait  a  minute.  No, 
I  really  haven't!  How  perfectly  pro- 
voking! What?  Have  you,  truly? 
Well,  if  you  don't  mind — it  does  seem 
too  bad  to  change  a  bill  just  for  that! 
If  you  will — thank  you,  ever  so  much; 
and  don't  forget  to  remind  me  the  very 
first  time  I  see  you  again! 

**  Right  over  there  at  the  counter. 

Yes,  isn't  it?    We  must  lunch  together 

-again  some  day.     Good-bye!     My  love 

to  the  children.     So  glad  I  met  you! 

Good-bye!" 


* 


CHOPIN'S    ANDANTE    IN    F    MINOR 

"D  UT,  if  I  follow  through  a  world  of  snow 
•^     The  trailing  skirts  of  storm  by  land  and  sea. 
All  the  long  path  appointed  me  to  go, 
Shall  I  not  come  to  thee? 

But,  if  I  dare  to  toil  by  night  and  day. 
The  thirst  and  thorns  of  many  a  desert  place, 

The  ambushed  brake  of  foes  beside  my  way. 
Shall  I  not  find  thy  face? 


But,  if  I  break  the  bonds  of  shroud  and  clod. 
When  the  last  trump  shall  wake  the  souls  of  men. 

Claiming  thy  kiss  beyond  the  gates  of  God — 
Wilt  thou  not  love  me,  then? 

Mabel  Earle. 
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By  Theodosia  Garrison 


SHE  wondered  why  the  fact  of 
her  deciding  to  marry  the  man 
had  made  him  so  suddenly  ob- 
noxious. Yesterday,  no  doubt,  his 
figure  had  been  as  rotund,  his  eyes  as 
small  and  deeply  placed,  his  head  as 
bald,  and  his  jewels  as  obtrusive  as 
they  showed  now  when  the  city  lights 
flashed  by  their  hansom. 

There  was  a  jewel  of  his  on  her  own 
finger.  She  pressed  it  rather  sharply 
into  her  flesh  as  she  listened.  It 
helped  her  to  keep  her  mind  on  the 
subject  at  hand — a  subject  which  any 
man  might  reasonably  assume  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  his  fiancée. 
He  was  speaking  of  himself  in  the  com- 
mending tone  with  which  one  patron- 
izes and  approves  a  stranger.  She 
caught,  listlessly,  at  the  end  of  his 
story. 

"And,  when  I  make  up  my  mind  to 
do  a  thing,  I  take  care  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed. I  spent  the  last  penny  I 
had  in  the  world  there,  and  for  a 
mighty  poor  dinner,  too.  You 
wouldn't  think  it  was  a  place  to  be 
fond  of,  under  the  circumstances,  eh? 
Well,  I  ain't,  but  that  night,  when  I 
put  my  last  dime  down  for  the  waiter, 
I  said  to  myself,  *Roden,  you  go  out 
of  this  place  broke,  but  the  next  time 
you  come,  you'll  have  your  pile,  and 
you  can  buy  the  whole  damned  thing, 
from  the  bar  to  the  cook,  if  you  feel 
like  it!'  Well,  it's  a  queer  thing,  per- 
haps, but  I  kept  the  thought  in  the  back 
of  my  head,  and  when  the  shekels  began 
to  roll  in,  I  brought  it  out  again. 
That's  why  we're  going  here  to-night. 
You  mustn't  kick  if  it  isn't  up  to 
Sherry's." 

*'  But  you  might  have  come  before," 
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she  said.  **  Surely,  yoxu* — your  money 
— isn't  a  thing  of  to-day." 

He  laughed,  \mctuously,  laying  his 
heavy  hand  on  her  own. 

**No,  but  you  are.  I  waited  to  go 
the  whole  figure,  and  I  guess  I  have. 
You're  the  top  mark;  you  represent 
what  the  whole  thing  means — I  waited 
for  you." 

"It's  rather  far  down-town,"  she 
said.  The  remark,  she  felt,  was  wholly 
inappropriate,  but  it  was,  at  least, 
speech,  and  it  postponed  the  caress 
which  she  felt  was  imminent. 

"We're  here  now,"  he  said.  "It's 
well  after  eight.  We'll  have  the  place 
to  ourselves,  I  imagine." 

She  waited,  while  he  overpaid  the 
cabby  ostentatiously,  and  they  went 
up  the  long  steps. 

The  restaurant,  like  many  others  in 
the  neighborhood,  had  been  made  by 
converting  a  one-time  private  house  to 
its  needs.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
sight  of  the  stout  and  beaming  cashier 
at  the  high  desk  in  the  narrow  hall 
that  struck  her  as  familiar,  but  at  the 
threshold  of  the  dining-room  she 
stopped,  with  a  sudden,  choked  ex- 
clamation. 

That  wall-paper  with  its  ridiculous 
frieze  of  blue,  and  titanic  roses — the 
stuffed  owl  on  the  mantel — the  gro- 
tesque oil-painting  over  the  very 
table  to  which  the  solitary  waiter  was 
leading  them!  She  recognized  them 
with  a  thoroughness  that  sent  the 
color  from  her  cheeks. 

She  laid  an  impulsive  hand  on  Ro- 
den's  arm.  "Oh,  not  ^is  place, 
surely!"  she  said. 

The  man  laughed.  "Pretty  cheap, 
eh?"  he  said.     "But  you  can  stand  it 
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for  once.  We'll  make  up  for  it  to-mor- 
row night." 

The  waiter  pulled  the  chairs  from 
the  table  beneath  the  absurd  painting, 
and  smiled  at  them,  benevolently. 

The  girl's  fingers  tightened  on  Ro- 
den's  arm.  **  Take  the  next  table,"  she 
insisted. 

She  seated  herself  with  her  back  to 
the  one  the  waiter  had  designated  be- 
fore she  smiled  her  explanation  at 
Roden. 

**That  wall-paper  would  put  my 
eyes  out  if  I  stared  at  it  too  long.  I 
would  rather  face  the  window,  if  you 
don't  mind.  I  don't  want  to  go  about 
with  blue  roses  on  my  nerves  for  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

She  kept  the  smile  on  her  lips  as 
Roden  consulted  the  soiled  menu  and 
impressed  the  waiter  with  the  munifi- 
cence of  his  order.  Roden  answered 
the  smile,  approvingly. 

**  I  guess  the  waiter  had  the  shock  of 
his  life  just  now,"  he  said.  "The  last 
time  I  was  here,  I  had  liver  and  bacon, 
and  washed  it  down  with  water.  Well'  ' 
— he  threw  a  glance  about  at  the  empty 
room — *'it  is  later  than  I  thought. 
We've  got  the  place  to  ourselves,  at  any 
rate.  It's  about  the  first  time  I've 
had  you  alone  since — "  He  nodded 
significantly  at  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

*'Yes,"  she  said,  **we  have  it  quite 
to  ourselves."  But,  as  she  spoke,  the 
consciousness  of  the  two  people  at  the 
table  behind  her  was  so  real  that  she 
almost  wondered  why  Roden,  facing 
them,  seemed  blind  to  their  existence. 

She  had  seen  them  the  moment  she 
hesitated  at  the  threshold.  Had  they 
been  always  sitting  there,  she  thought, 
since  that  May  night  last  year,  always 
looking  at  each  other  with  the  same 
eyes,  with  hands  that  crept  always  a 
little  nearer  to  one  another  across  the 
cloth?  She  could  hear  their  voices 
plainly — the  man's  low  voice,  with  its 
fascinating  Southern  drawl;  the  girl's 
happy,  young  laugh,  with  its  wonder- 
ful note  of  tenderness.  Had  she  really 
laughed  Uke  that  once?  she  wondered. 
It  seemed  strange  now  that  any  wo- 
man could. 

*'No,"  the  man  was  saying,  "I  am 


quite  right  about  your  eyes;  and,  if  I 
have  put  them  in  a  story,  it  is  no  more 
than  you  deserve  for  daring  to  have 
them.  Think  of  all  the  stories  I  am 
going  to  find  there — always!" 

The  waiter  filled  the  glass  at  her 
elbow.  She  realized  that  Roden  was 
addressing  her.  He  lifted  his  glass, 
the  stones  on  his  stout  fingers  re- 
flected in  its  contents. 

"Here's  to  luck,"  he  said;  "some- 
thing we  both  can  appreciate,  eh?  I 
should  say  we  were  both  pretty  suc- 
cessful people.  It  isn't  every  day 
that  a  man  can  make  his  pile,  or  a 
woman  marry  it.  It  isn't  every  wo- 
man I'd  want  to  have  spend  it  for  me, 
either.  The  Lord  knows  it  wouldn  't  be 
hard  to  find  plenty  to  help  me,  but  I'm 
a  bit  particular.  I  wanted  a  thorough- 
bred— one  that  could  act  as  though  she 
was  used  to  it.  Why,  the  first  time  I 
set  eyes  on  you " 

"You'll  be  the  prettiest  pauper  in 
the  world,  and  111  be  the  happiest," 
said  the  low  voice  behind  her,  "and, 
if  you  ever  get  tired  of  going  up  fotir 
flights  of  stairs,  I'll  carry  you.  Oh, 
sweetheart,  to  think  it  will  be  our 
home — ours! — ^waiting  for  us  at  the 
top  of  them;  and,  if  I  ever  have  to 
leave  you  for  an  hour — if  I  have  to — 
think  of  my  coming  back  to  find  you 
there!  Just  you  and  me,  with  the 
doors  closed  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
shut  out." 

"Why,  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on 
you,"  Roden  repeated,  "I  said  to  my- 
self, 'There's  the  one  for  me — there's 
the  sort  of  a  woman  to  do  a  man 
credit,  at  home  or  abroad.'  And, 
speaking  of  that,  I  suppose  you'll  want 
to  travel — all  women  do.  We'll  take 
a  little  run  across  the  pond  this  Sum- 
mer, if  you  like,  after  we  get  our  house 
settled  here.  I  saw  Davidson  about 
the  plans  to-day.  I  guess  bethought 
the  price  would  stagger  me.  *Hang 
the  expense!'  I  said  to  him.  *A  man 
isn't  married  every  day,  and  I  want  to 
put  my  wife  in  a  house  that  will  make 
people  open  their  eyes.'  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  vaguely.  She  was 
listening  to  that  other  voice,  as  the  girl 
behind  her  had  listened  a  year  ago. 
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"And  every  time  a  story  is  sold," 
it  said,  ** we'll  have  a  new  honeymoon 
trip — a  long,  lazy  holiday  with  a  lunch 
in  some  strange,  little  corner  down- 
town that  we  have  discovered  our- 
selves, and  a  browse  in  queer  streets 
and  shops  afterward;  and,  if  anything 
is  left,  which  isn't  likely,  we'll  come 
home  in  a  hansom.  There  never  was 
such  a  jolly  little  comrade  as  you  are; 
but,  when  we  get  home  and  talk  it 
over,  you'll  be  something  even  better 
than  that — just  the  sweetest  woman, 
the " 

''What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
man  opposite.  *' You're  not  eating 
anything.  Here,  try  this.  You 
mustn't  get  thin  and  go  ofî  your  looks 
before  the  great  day.  I  expect  my 
wife  to  do  me  credit." 

She  shrank  a  moment  from  the  look 
in  his  eyes  before  she  recognized  it. 
She  had  seen  it  turned  on  a  great  many 
things  before — on  his  houses,  his 
horses,  his  jewels,  never  fully  on  her- 
self. She  felt  the  humiliation  of  that 
glance  of  possession  tingle  through  her 
nerves,  but  she  answered  lightly. 

The  voice  at  the  table  behind  her 
fell  in  with  her  own. 

"And  to  think  it  will  always  be  like 
this,"  it  said.  **No  matter  how  time 
goes  by,  you  will  always  be  you.  Why, 
any  change  the  years  might  give  you 
would  be  only  as  though  you  had  put 
on  a  new  gown  to  make  me  love  you  a 
little  bit  better.  The  real  you  could 
never  change;  not  from  age,  not  from 
grief,  not  from  anything  in  the  world." 

Their  hands  had  met  across  the 
table  now,  she  knew.  Was  there  ever 
a  hand  in  the  world  that  had  been  so 
strong,  so  infinitely  tender,  as  the  one 
that  touched  that  other  girl's  at  the 
table  there?  She  started  as  Roden's 
hand  fell  a  trifle  heavily  on  her  own. 

**I  shouldn't  call  you  the  best  com- 
pany in  the  world  to-night,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  little  early  in  the  day  for  us  to 
bore  each  other,  I  should  think.  I 
thought  that  most  girls  spent  their 
lives  trying  to  be  entertaining.  I 
never  had  any  of  them  dull  around  me, 
at  any  rate,"  He  laughed  jocosely, 
with   an  attempt  to  veil  his  annoy- 


ance. "Lord,  as  far  as  talk  is  con- 
cerned, I  might  as  well  have  taken  your 
aunt  out.  The  old  lady's  a  corker — 
when  the  conversation  gets  down  to 
dollars  and  cents,  at  any  rate.  Well, 
she's  a  friend  of  mine,  all  right.  Here's 
to  her!" 

He  Hfted  his  wine-glass.  He  had 
taken  too  much  already,  the  girl 
thought.  The  blxir  of  it  was  in  his 
voice.  There  seemed  a  reckless  set 
to  his  coarse  features.  It  seemed  as 
though  her  shame  at  the  situation  had 
gradually  revealed  the  man  as  he  was, 
primeval,  brutal,  an  unclean  braggart, 
a  thing  from  which  gentlemen  would 
guard  one.  Her  sudden  sense  of  help- 
lessness frightened  her. 

"And  to  take  care  of  you  always," 
said  the  voice  behind  her,  "  that  is  the 
most  exquisite  privilege  of  all — to 
have  strength  enough  to  shelter  you 
from  the  big  things  and  little  things. 
It  maddens  me  now,  sometimes,  to 
think  what  you  are  bearing  for  me; 
but,  sweetheart,  I  shall  spend  my 
life  in  making  it  up  to  you.  Don't 
let  them  frighten  you;  and  when  they 
say  'Poverty!'  to  you,  say  *Love!'  to 
yourself.     And  in  a  little  while " 

"You'll  lose  that  ring  if  you  keep 
poking  it  up  and  down  your  finger  like 
that,"  said  Roden.  "And  a  stone  of 
that  sort" — he  pointed  to  it  with  the 
cigar  in  his  thick  fingers — "ain't  to  be 
picked  up  every  day.  I  shouldn't  be 
any  too  well  pleased  if  you  lost  it,  nor 
you,  either,  I  guess.  Lord,  I've  known 
women  to  give  their  souls  for  less  than 
that." 

He  blew  a  ring  of  smoke  in  the  air, 
and  laughed,  coarsely. 

"After  all,  you're  all  alike,  you 
women.  Give  a  woman  trinkets 
enough,  and  she'll  be  true  to  you,  I've 
always  said.  It's  the  only  kind  of  a 
rope  you  can  hold  'em  with.  About 
right,  too.  Why,  I  remember 
now " 

"And  as  for  doubting  you,"  the 
voice  behind  her  said,  "it  would  be  as 
impossible  for  me  to  doubt  my  own  ex- 
istence. No  matter  what  happened, 
if  every  proof  in  the  world  were 
brought  to  me,  I  should  knam  you  were 
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true.  You  couldn't  be  anything  else. 
You  might  be  forced  into  doing  a  thing, 
I  might  hear  that  I  was  never  even  to 
look  at  you  again,  but  I  should  know 
it  was  none  of  yotir  doing.  And  what- 
ever happens,  dearest,  you  must  re- 
member that  I  am  always  thinking 
that — always." 

The  man  opposite  was  scowling  un- 
pleasantly. 

"  Be  a  bit  careful  of  that  ring,  can't 
you?"  he  said.  ** There,  youVe  got  it 
off  altogether,  now!" 

"If  it's  ten  years  or  twenty  years," 
said  the  other  voice,  **no  matter  where 
or  how  far  I  might  be,  a  word  from  you 
would  bring  me.  I  think,  if  you 
needed  me,  I  could  come  back  from 
the  dead.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
always  remember  that.  But,  as  if 
you  needed  to  promise!  And,  besides, 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  else 
now — that  always,  and  always " 

The  girl  brought  her  eyes  back  to 
Roden  with  a  start. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  had  spoken,  "you  were 
saying ?  " 

"I  was  saying  that  it's  about  time 
we  got  out  of  this,"  he  repeated. 
"What's  the  matter  with  you,  any- 
way? I'm  getting  tired  of  saying  a 
thing  three  times  before  you  hear  it. 
Here,  you,"  he  turned  to  the  waiter, 
"get  my  coat.  Put  on  yoixr  ring,  and 
come  on." 

There  was  the  snap  of  authority  in 
his  voice,  the  curl  of  it  on  his  thick  lips. 
The  girl  hesitated  a  moment.  The 
stone  of  the  ring  she  held  in  her  open 
palm  stared  at  her  like  a  red,  unwink- 
ing   eye — hard,    cold,    bloodless — and 


precious.  She  looked  at  it,  linger- 
ingly.  There  was  a  strange  fascina- 
tion in  its  depths. 

"Well,  come  on,"  Roden  snarled, 

"Sweetheart!"  said  the  low  voice 
behind  her;  "sweetheart!" 

The  girl  lifted  her  face,  a  face  illu- 
mined, one  that  the  man  at  her  side 
had  never  before  seen.  She  wore  the 
look  of  one  who,  after  helpless  grasp- 
ing in  the  dark,  had  come  suddenly 
into  the  light,  and  knew  the  open  path 
before  her. 

He  resented,  without  comprehend- 
ing, the  expression  with  which  she  re- 
garded him,  the  look  which  swept  him 
from  head  to  foot,  and  judged  and  con- 
demned and  derided. 

"You  had  better  take  this,"  she 
said,  slowly. 

She  handed  the  ring  to  Roden.  The 
look  of  amazed  consternation  on  his 
face,  as  he  mechanically  closed  his  fin- 
gers about  the  bauble,  deepened  at  her 
smile. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  de- 
manded.    "Eh!" 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  we  go  up-town," 
she  said. 

The  untidy  waiter  held  the  portières 
at  the  narrow  door  obsequiously  aside. 
He  wondered  why  the  pretty  young 
woman,  who  had  apparently  angered 
her  stout  escort  to  the  verge  of  apo- 
plexy, should  stop  at  the  threshold  to 
look  back  at  an  empty  table.  He 
could  not  know,  being  mere  man  and 
unimaginative,  the  wonderful  promise 
of  her  eyes;  still  less  that  the  tawdry 
room  she  left  was  a  holy  spot,  wherein 
Love  had  called  from  hiis  high  places, 
and  heard  the  answer  of  his  faithful. 


THE    GREATER    NEED 

T  NQUISITIVE  INDIVIDUAL— I  understand,  doctor,  that  you  have  discovered 
-*"     a  radical  cure  for  St.  Vitus's  dance? 

Eminent  Esculapian — Yes,  sir!  And,  with  all  modesty,  I  may  say  that  it 
is  the  achievement  of  the  age,  a  long-sought  boon,  which 

Inquisitive  Individual — Er — h'm  !  Just  so  ;  but,  look  here — ^is  it  a  remedy 
for  the  cake-walk,  too? 
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By  Prince  Vladimir  Vaniatsky 


LOUIS,  that  estimable  maître 
d'hôtel,  came  eagerly  forward  as 
I  stepped  into  the  almost  de- 
serted Maison  Dorée.  Louis  took  me 
to  my  usual  table,  straightened  the 
already  scrupulously  straight  cloth, 
and  bent  low  over  me. 

'*  Monsieur  le  comte  has  been  long 
away,'*  he  said,  in  a  tone  in  which  a 
certain  deference  and  a  certain  friendli- 
ness were  mingled. 

**  But  I  always  come  back  to  Paris," 
I  declared,  smiling,  **  and,  once  in  Paris, 
to  the  Maison  Dorée,  and — ^to  Louis.'' 

Louis  smiled,  enigmatically. 

**  Monsieur's  dinner  is  waiting  for 
him,"  he  said. 

•*  How  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"A  gentleman  called  here  this  after- 
noon— a  gentleman  très  distingué,  with 
a  ribbon  of  the  Legion,  monsieur — and 
ordered  a  dinner  for  two.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  dinner.  Then,  he  bade  me 
have  it  ready  at  just  this  hour,  saying 
that  it  would  be  served  for  you,  and 
that  he  would  appear  at  the  precise 
moment  the  consommé  is  served." 

"Quite  interesting,"  I  murmured; 
**but  will  you  tell  me  what  he  has 
ordered  for  dinner?" 

**The  gentleman  did  not  order," 
Lotiis  explained;  *'he  bade  me  prepare 
such  a  dinner  as  would  please  you. 
Therefore,  it  is  made  up  of  your  favorite 
dishes.  There  is  Consommé  Autri- 
chien, Turbot  Casimir " 

"Enough!"  I  cried;  "it  is  quite  the 
dinner  I  would  have  ordered." 

Just  as  the  consommé  was  served, 
a  tall  man,  irreproachably  clad,  came 
down  the  room  under  Louis's  guid- 
ance. 

"  Good  evening,  monsieur  le  comte," 
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the  man  said,  and  seated  himself  oppo- 
site me. 

"Good  evening,  monsieur,"  I  re- 
plied, looking  sharply  at  him.  He 
was  not  a  handsome  man,  this  dinner 
companion  of  mine,  but  he  possessed 
an  interesting  appearance.  He  was 
thoroughly  cosmopohtan.  Not  a  ges- 
ture, not  a  feature,  recalled  any  race  or 
any  cotmtry.  He  was  the  world's 
man. 

When  we  were  quite  deserted,  the 
man  drew  a  card  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  read 
the  name,  a  simple  one,  very  careful- 
ly. Then,  I  noticed  that  it  bore,  in  the 
upper,  left-hand  comer,  a  tiny  fleck  of 
black,  as  though  a  triangular  spot  of 
ink  had  fallen  on  the  card. 

"You  are  very  welcome,  Monsieur 
de  Villemesant,"  I  said.  "You  are 
well  recommended." 

"It  is  so,"  he  returned,  smiling. 
Then,  across  the  dinner-table,  he  ban- 
died a  light  conversation  with  me — 
one  that  showed  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  world,  with  people,  with  my- 
self, even.  He  was  clever,  clever  as 
few  men  are  in  these  days,  and  his 
tongue  seemed  barbed  with  brilliancy. 
A  perfect  dinner;  wines,  such  as  were 
to  be  found  only  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Maison  Dorée,  and  a  good  companion 
— what  more  perfect  evening  could  a 
man  wish  ? 

I  am,  I  may  say,  a  man  of  the  world — 
I  have  encountered  it  in  many  phases 
in  the  fifty  years  which  comprise  my 
existence.  The  name  of  Count  Pierre 
de  Deux  Ponts  is  not  unknown.  In- 
deed, I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  quite  the 
contrary.  Do  I  walk  down  the  boule- 
vards, I  hear  whispers  pass  about  me. 
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If  I  appear  at  the  Opéra,  at  the  Théâtre 
Français,  or  even  at  Antoine's,  I  see 
heads  turned  as  people  point  me  out. 
I  have  been'called  the  last  of  the  boule- 
vardiers.  But  there  is  always  a  **last 
of  the  boule vardiers,"  though  few  have 
been  as  persistently  the  last  as  I. 

We  had  taken  our  coffee  and  li- 
queurs, pausing  to  light  our  Havanas, 
such  only  as  the  blessed  may  smoke. 
Then,  M.  de  Villemesant  and  I  rose  to- 
gether. 

"  If  monsieur  will  honor  me  by  com- 
ing to  my  apartments,"  I  ventured, 
**we  may  talk  in  peace  and  quiet,  con- 
cerning the  errand  on  which  monsieur 
has,  doubtless,  come." 

He  bowed  gravely,  in  confirmation  of 
my  invitation.  Together,  we  passed 
through  the  glass  doors  to  the  rue 
Lafitte,  preferring  that  exit  to  the  more 
prominent  one,  on  the  brilliantly 
lighted  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

We  had  scarcely  paused  a  minute  on 
the  pavement,  when  a  fiacre  drew  up 
to  the  ciu-b.  I  glanced  at  the  man  on 
the  box. 

*'Well  met,  Jean  Cambon,"  I  said, 
and  gave  him  a  pleasant  nod. 

"Ah,  it  is  monsieur  le  comte,  back 
again!"  cried  Jean;  and  he  twirled  his 
whip  through  the  air,  and,  with  a  quick 
twist  of  the  reins,  turned  his  horse  into 
a  piancing  animal. 

"The  rue  de  la  Barouillière,  Jean,"  I 
said,  as  we  stepped  into  the  fiacre. 

"You  are,  indeed,  well  known,"  de- 
clared M.  de  Villemesant,  as  he  drew  a 
fragrant  whiff  of  his  cigar. 

"  I  have  been  absent  from  Paris  four 
years,  monsieur,"  I  said,  simply; 
"yet,  I  find  I  am  not  forgotten.  Good 
Sainte  Geneviève  has  every  Parisian 
under  her  patronage,  you  must  remem- 
ber, monsieur." 

He  laughed,  shortly,  as  though  asking 
why  such  a  notorious  man  as  Pierre  de 
Deux  Ponts  should  believe  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  Sainte  Geneviève. 

"Come,  come,  monsieur,"  I  cried; 
"why  should  I  not  beUeve  in  Sainte 
Geneviève?  You,  doubtless,  believe 
that  it  is  good  luck  to  gamble  with  bor- 
rowed money,  and  have  given  a  louis 
to  a  hunchback,  to  let  you  rub  his 


hunch,  before  you  enter  into  the  salles 
at  Monte  Carlo." 

"Ah,  it  is  so,  monsieur  le  comte,  it  is 
so.     I  was  wrong  to  laugh." 

When  the  good  Jean  brought  us  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  house  on  the  rue 
de  la  Barouillière,  where  I  have  kept  an 
apartment  for  many  years,  I  gave  him 
a  liberal  douceur.  It  is  good  to  feel  in 
one's  absence  that  one  is  not  forgotten. 

When  M.  de  Villemesant  entered  the 
drawing-room  of  my  apartment,  he 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold. 
Then,  I  laughed. 

"Enter,  Count  of  Raday!"  I  cried. 
He  turned,  and  looked  at  me  in  great 
surprise.  But  he  stepped  into  the 
room,  furnished  with  odd  things,  and 
hung  with  paintings  and  tapestries 
which  I  have  picked  up  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  A  great  Japan- 
ese lantern  of  bronze,  which  hung 
from  the  centre  of  the  room,  gave  the 
only  light.  But  I  touched  a  button  at 
the  door,  and  the  silver  sconces  and  the 
big  candelabra  from  Versailles  sprang 
into  a  white  glow. 

Imhof,  my  man,  stepped  into  the 
room,  and  wheeled  two  big  chairs  and 
a  low  table  before  the  fireplace.  He 
bent  over  the  hearth,  and,  in  a  minute, 
a  fire  of  crackling,  resinous  logs  per- 
fumed the  room  with  the  healthy  odor 
of  burning  wood.  Then,  Imhof 
brought  a  cabinet  and  placed  it  on  the 
table,  throwing  back  the  polished  cover 
to  disclose  a  number  of  bottles  and 
tiny  glasses.  Still  another  cabinet 
was  brought,  and  the  lid  disclosed 
long,  moist  cigars,  as  fresh  as  when 
they  left  the  maker's  hands  in  far-off 
Havana. 

"The  Count  of  Raday  will  please 
himself,"  I  said,  as  Imhof  paused. 

"Let  it  be  absinthe,  then,  mon- 
sieur," the  count  replied.  In  a  second, 
Imhof  had  prepared  the  glass,  with  the 
water  dripping  down  into  the  translu- 
cent green  of  the  depths. 

"Monsieur  de  Raday  seemed  sur- 
prised that  I  should  know  his  name," 
I  said,  "but  he  should  not  be.  It  is 
my  business  to  know  every  one.  Mon- 
sieur de  Raday  and  I  have  played, 
side  by  side,  in  the  salles  at  Monte 
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Carlo;  we  have  been  within  a  foot- 
step of  each  other  on  the  Ringstrasse, 
in  Vienna;  we  have  witnessed  the  per- 
formance at  the  Acacias,  within  three 
feet  of  each  other;  we  have  traveled  in 
the  same  compartment  of  the  Rapide 
from  Paris  to  Nice.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion, Monsieur  de  Raday  even  played 
cards  with  me.  Yet,  he  does  not 
think  I  remember  him.** 

"Just  heaven,  monsieur  le  comte,*' 
cried  he,  "you  are  a  most  interesting 
man.'* 

**  No,  monsieur,"  I  replied,  **  I  am  an 
interested  man.  The  two  are  quite 
different." 

Imhof  discreetly  withdrew  from  the 
room,  and  I  was  left  quite  alone  with 
Count  de  Raday,  a  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Household  of  the  Emperor- 
King  of  Austria-Hungary. 

**  Monsieur  de  Raday  may  be  inter- 
ested in  my  collection  of  Bartolozzi 
engravings,"  I  suggested,  "or,  if  his 
taste  nms  that  way,  I  have  a  few  very 
interesting  little  bits  of  work  by  Al- 
brecht  Durer." 

"I  must  confess,  monsieur,"  Cotmt 
Raday  answered,  "that  I  am  not  a 
connoisseur  in  art.** 

"Ah?"  I  responded.  "Then  you 
have  come  to  see  me  on  business,"  I 
intimated,  "or  the  mark  of  Imre  is 
wrong." 

"It  is  so,  sir,"  he  answered. 

"Good!"  I  cried.  "But  I  must 
warn  you  that  the  business  must 
be " 

"Ah,  it  is,  monsiexu"  le  comte,  it  is. 
It  is  a  strange  request  which  I  have  to 
make  of  you.  Yet,  when  I  make  it, 
you  must  remember  that  I  represent, 
not  the  Count  of  Raday,  but  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian-Otto,  and,  through 
him,  his  Majesty,  Franz  Josef."  I 
bowed  at  the  mention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished names.  "Monsieur  le 
comte,"  he  continued,  brushing  a  bit 
of  dust  from  his  coat,  "there  is  a  pack- 
age of  letters  belonging  to  the  arch- 
duke, which  have,  in  some  way,  be- 
come lost  to  view.  It  is  unknown 
whether  they  are  lost  or  not.  Yet, 
those  papers  cannot  be  fotmd.  I  may 
say,    frankly,    monsieur,    that    they 


affect  one  of  the  most  serious  issues  in 
Austria  to-day,  being  connected  with 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne.  Should  those  papers 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  faction, 
they  would  be  held  in  reserve  until  the 
death  of  his  Apostolic  Majesty.  Then, 
if  nothing  occurs  to  prevent,  and  the 
faction,  to  which  I  refer,  could  act  un- 
hampered, the  result  would  be  the 
division  of  the  dual  kingdom,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  as  a  separate  state,  instead 
of  a  coalescent  state  of  Austria.** 

"And,  further,**  I  suggested,  "if 
those  papers  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  faction  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred, they  would  be  used  in  placing 
upon  the  Himgarian  throne  a  youth 
whose  weak  mental  powers  and  whose 
vicious  excesses  would  make  him  the 
tool  of  some  one  powerful  man.** 

"  Monsieur  le  comte  is  then  familiar 
with  Austrian  politics?** 

"In  a  superficial  manner,**  I  made 
answer. 

"Then,  perhaps,  monsieur  le  comte, 
you  will  lend  the  archduke  your  aid 
in  his  efforts  to  regain  these  most 
important  papers?  The  archduke 
throws  himself  completely  upon  your 
mercy.  To  be  perfectly  candid,  mon- 
sieur, the  Emperor-King  is  not  aware 
that  those  papers  are  other  than  in 
their  proper  place.** 

"I  am  imaware,  Count  de  Raday,** 
I  replied,  coldly,  "of  how  I  can  help 
the  archduke.  I  am  not  a  detective; 
nor  do  I  know  in  what  manner  I  might 
be  of  service  to  the  archduke.  If  I 
coidd,  I  would  gladly  help  him.  As  it 
is,  I  am  powerless.** 

Count  Raday  turned  nervously  in 
his  chair,  taking  a  long  drink  of  his 
absinthe. 

"  Monsieur  le  comte,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested^'' he  replied,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  last  word,  "that,  through  your 
widely  varied  career,  you  may  have 
come  in  contact  with  some  men  whom 
we  may  call  *  chevaliers  d'industrie  ' — 
men  who  are  occasionally  entangled  in 
political  affairs,  and  who  are  not  over- 
scrupulous as  to  the  means  they  use 
in  attaining  their  ends." 
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"Pish!"  I  retorted.  "I  do  not 
know  that  any  man  who  dabbles  in 
weltpolitik  is  over-scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  achieving  an  end.  You 
might  be  referring  to  a  prime  minister, 
or  a  vaurien.  They  are  equally  care- 
less of  what  the  world  considers  honor- 
able means." 

The  Coimt  of  Raday  was  silent. 

"Suppose,  monsieur,"  I  suggested, 
"you  tell  me  the  manner  in  which  the 
archduke  is  supposed  to  have  lost  the 
papers." 

"It  is  imknown,"  he  answered. 

"  Have  there  been  no  events  which 
connect  themselves  with  the  papers, 
either  before  or  after  their  disappear- 
ance? Has  the  archduke  shown  them 
to  any  one  outside  the  Hapsburg 
family  and  its  advisers?" 

"I  did  my  best  to  keep  him  from 
it,"  Count  Raday  said,  "but  he  did 
show  them  to  a  friend." 

''Cherchez  la  femfne?** 

"Alas,  yes,  monsietu*.  She  is  a 
beautiful  woman,  young,  married  to 
one  of  our  attachés  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Baroness  Clo- 
thilde Parhazy  is  her  name.  But  she 
has  been  under  the  espionage  of  the 
secret  police,  and  every  place  con- 
nected with  her  has  been  thoroughly 
searched." 

"Your  police  are  quite  careful."  I 
spoke  with  an  inward  smile,  for  I  had 
once  suffered  inspection  at  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian  police.  They  were  not 
successful  in  the  search,  I  may  add. 
The  reason  is  very  simple.  When 
they  were  searching  my  apartments  in 
Vienna,  that  for  which  they  looked 
was  in  Brussels,  carefully  guarded  by 
my  man,  Imhof. 

"Is  there  any  suspicion  attached  to 
the  baroness?"  I  inquired. 

"On  the  archduke's  part,  no;  for 
my  part,  I  suspect  every  woman." 

"That  is  ungallant  and  tmwise, 
monsieur.  I  trust  every  woman.  The 
result  is  better." 

"Ah,  monsieur,  now  that  I  have 
told  you,  let  me  return  to  the  arch- 
duke, and  inform  him  that  you  will 
aid  us  in  this  frightful  trouble.  You 
do    not  realize  what  it  means  to  his 


Imperial  Highness.  Should  the  Em- 
peror discover  the  loss  of  the  papers — 
and  it  may  occur  at  any  time — ^it  may 
mean  that  the  archduke  will  go  into 
exile,  or  that  he  be  deprived  of  his 
rank  and  titles." 

"Come,  monsieur,"  I  answered,  "I 
will  help  the  archduke.  But  he  must 
come  to  Paris.  I  can  help  him  only 
through  himself.  Bid  him  be  here  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Let  him 
go  to  the  Hôtel  Bristol  attended  by  his 
suite.  He  will  be  entertained  and 
feted.  But  this  I  must  demand,  that 
at  every  entertainment  he  gives  an 
invitation  be  sent  to  me.  Then,  when 
my  conclusions  are  completed,  I  will 
see  what  is  to  be  done.  Between 
us,  Count  de  Raday,  my  suspicions  rest 
in  a  quarter  of  which  you  would  not 
dream,  and  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  Baroness  Clothilde."  I 
turned  to  the  count,  as  though  to  in- 
form him  that  our  interview  was  at  an 
end. 

"Thank  you,  monsieur!"  he  cried. 
"Where  the  greatest  detectives  have 
failed,  you  may  succeed.  You  know 
men;  they  know  only  criminals." 

"No  compliments,  I  beg,  mon- 
sieur."    I  extended  my  hand  to  him. 

The  Paris  papers  foimd  much  cause 
for  comment  in  the  presence  of  the 
archduke.  The  fact  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  retinue,  and  traveled 
in  state,  could  mean  but  one  thing. 
His  mission  to  Paris  was  on  matters 
politic.  A  rapprochement  between 
France  and  Austria  was  discussed, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  conjectures 
hazarded.  But  even  the  astute  jour- 
nalists are  sometimes  wrong.  They 
cannot  read  between  lines  when  there 
is  a  secret  meaning  purposely  placed 
therein.  So,  the  world  knew  that 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  -  Otto  was 
in  Paris  on  a  mission  from  the  Em- 
peror. 

The  archduke  and  I  met  frequently, 
and  from  him  I  learned  the  whole 
secret  of  the  papers,  and  the  course 
they  had  pursued  from  the  time  they 
left  the  archives  of  the  imperial  house 
of  Hapsburg,  to  the  day  they  disap- 
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peared  from  the  view  of  Maximilian- 
Otto,  greatly  to  his  distress. 

Twice,  I  dined  with  the  archduke, 
and  I  was  present  at  a  musicale  he 
gave,  when  he  showed  me  much  atten- 
tion. Tout  Paris^  the  shallow,  mock- 
ing world  which  had  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  upon  me  five  years  before, 
again  remembered  my  presence.  Ro- 
mantic stories  were  told  of  my  lengthy 
absence.  I  had  found  a  diamond 
mine.  I  had  been  to  the  Klondike. 
I  had  inherited  a  fortune.  I  had  won 
an  immense  amount  of  money  at 
cards.     All,  all,  equally  foolish. 

The  archduke  had  been  in  Paris  a 
week  when  Count  de  Raday,  as  Master 
of  the  Household  to  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian-Otto, came  to  my  apartment. 

"Have  you  found  no  clue,  as  yet, 
monsieur?"  he  inqtiired. 

"I  am  satisfied,"  I  responded. 

"But  when  can  you  hope  to  let  us 
know  where  the  papers  are?" 

"It  will  all  be  in  good  time,  mon- 
sieur," I  replied;  "all  in  good  time. 
Meanwhile,  may  I  have  the  permission 
of  the  archduke  to  entertain,  at  a 
dinner,  in  his  honor?  Much  depends 
upon  my  ability  to  have  the  right 
people  gathered  around  the  archduke 
at  a  certain  time.  Bring  the  matter 
before  him,  and  let  me  know  upon 
what  day  you  decide." 

"  But  the  guests?  From  what  rank 
of  society?" 

"I  will  submit  my  invitation  list  to 
the  archduke,"  I  answered.  "But  he 
will  not  strike  ofE  one  name,  for  there 
will  be  no  one  to  whom  he  can  take 
exception.  The  guests  will  be,  prin- 
cipally, from  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. The  others  will  all  be  people 
known  to  his  Imperial  Highness." 

"  How  many  are  involved?"  Cotmt  de 
Raday  asked. 

"  Directly,  one;  indirectly,  one  thou- 
sand." 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  that  I  gave 
my  long-to-be-remembered  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian- 
Otto,  of  Austria- Hungary.  It  was  a 
small  dinner  of  forty  covers,  and  was 
laid  in  the  dining-room  of  my  apart- 
ment.    I  do  not  live  in  a  shabby  style, 


though  the  late  count,  my  father,  left 
me  an  inheritance  of  eight  thousand 
francs  and  my  title. 

My  guests  were  from  the  Faubourg, 
from  the  Jockey  Club,  from  the  Cercle 
of  the  rue  Royale,  and  from  the  em- 
bassies. The  Austrian  ambassador 
was  there,  and  the  representatives  of 
other  great  powers. 

When  the  dinner  was  finished,  Im- 
hof  appeared  in  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  followed  by  three  other  serv- 
ants. Each  bore  a  tray  laden  with 
closely  wrapped  packages,  sealed 
tightly  at  the  ends.  Imhof,  alone, 
bore  one  package  on  his  salver,  a 
casket  of  golden  filigree,  in  which  was 
yet  another  casket  of  solid  metal, 
locked  with  a  tiny  padlock. 

Then  I  rose  and,  addressing  my 
guests,  begged  that  the  little  souvenirs 
of  the  dinner  which  I  had  prepared 
would  not  be  opened  until  after  the 
guests  had  reached  their  homes.  It 
was  a  unique  request,  and  a  buzz  of 
conversation  greeted  it. 

As  I  escorted  the  archduke  to  his 
carriage,  I  handed  him  a  key. 

"It  will  unlock  the  inner  casket,"  I 
explained,  "and,  in  future,  your  Im- 
perial Highness  had  better  keep  all 
papers  .  in  the  secret  archives  of  the 
Hapsburgs."  No  one  heard  the  words 
save  Raday,  and,  except  us  three,  no 
one  in  the  world  knows  how  certain 
state  papers  of  Austria  rested  for 
three  months  in  the  safe-deposit  vaults 
of  a  great  Paris  bank,  in  a  box  labeled, 
"Count  Pierre  de  Detix  Ponts." 

You  will  ask  how  I  came  by  the 
papers,  and  why. 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  I  am 
one  of  the  chevaliers  d'industrie  to 
whom  the  Count  de  Raday  referred; 
yet,  I  am,  also,  at  the  head  of  a  noble 
house.  Despite  all  that  I  could  do,  I 
found  my  social  position  slipping  from 
me.  Whispers  began  to  nm  through 
the  ears  of  Paris  that  Pierre  de  Deux 
Ponts  did  not  respect  certain  laws  of 
France,  and  that  he  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  gardiens  de  la  paix. 

It  took  me  almost  two  years  to  ob- 
tain the  papers  for  whose  return  the 
archduke  was  so  anxious.     But,  onc^ 
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in  my  hands,  they  were  safe  from  all  box  at  the  Opéra,  and  comes  for  the 

outside  interference.     I  know  how  to  shooting  at  my  château, 

cover  my  tracks.    That  Count  de  Raday  I  think  the  archduke  suspects;  yet 

should  have  come  to  me  for  help  was  he  sends  me  a  costly  present  every 

not  strange,  for  it  had  been  so  con-  year.     He  is  not  ungrateful,  and,  after 

trived  that  the  suggestion  would  be  all,  it  taught  him  a  lesson  in  prudence, 

made  for  such  a  move.  For  that  alone  he  should  be  thankful. 

But,  to-day,  tout  Paris,  shallow  and  Another  member  of  the  Haute  Pègre 

fickle  as  of  old,  flocks  to  my  apart-  might  have  used  the  papers  in  a  far 

ment  in  the  avenue  Wagram;  is  on  my  different  manner.     Not  so   Pierre  de 

drag  at  Auteuil  and  Longchamps  ;  in  my  Deux  Ponts. 


1r 


THE    PATH    ACROSS    THE    MOOR 

ONE  harvest  evening  as  I  took  the  road  from  Glenties  fair, 
I  o'ertook  a  red-lipped  cailin*  of  modest  mien  and  air; 
So  pleasant  our  discoursing  was,  it  grieved  me,  to  be  sure. 
When  she  said,  at  length,  "Good-bye,  kind  sir,  my  path's  across  the  moor." 

I  looked  upon  her  wistfully — ^her  gaze  fell  on  the  grass. 
"It's  lonesome  walking,  is  the  moor,"  I  said,  *'fno  chaiUn  deas;^ 
The  path  is  not  so  narrow,  but  there's  room  for  two,  I'm  sure; 
If  you  don't  object,  I'll  take  with  you  the  path  across  the  moor." 

"The  moon  is  up,  the  path  is  straight,"  she  answered,  courteously, 

"And  I  never  do  feel  lonesome  when  I'm  crossing  of  Tiree; 

I  thank  you  very  kindly,  sir,  but  to  my  father's  door 

I've  always  took  the  path  alone,"  she  said,  *'  across  the  moor." 

"That  the  path's  both  safe  and  pleasant,  too,  for  one,  I'm  sure  is  true; 
But  you  guess  not  its  delights,"  I  said,  "when  jogged  along  by  two." 
"A  kind  good-bye,  pray,  gentle  sir!     My  father  he  is  poor. 
And  I,  a  humble  maid,  have  never  been  beyont  the  moor." 

"You  do  your  father  wrong,"  I  said,  "for  his  is  wealth  imtold, 
The  King  of  Royal  Spain  is  not  so  rich  for  all  his  gold. 
And  rank  and  worldly  riches,  they  for  me  have  little  lure — 
I'd  barter  both,  with  you  to  walk  henceforth  across  the  moor!" 

I  looked  into  her  tender  eyes  ;  she  blushed  and  cast  them  down. 
I  touched  my  lips  upon  her  hand;  still  Rosie  did  not  frown. 
I  took  her  hands  in  both  of  mine,  and  prisoned  them  secure. 
And  she  murmured,  "You  may  join  me  on  the  path  across  the  moor." 

Seumas  MacManus. 

♦Colleen, little  ffirl. 

t  My  pretty  little  girl  {mo  choUeen  dyass) . 

T  N  civilized  countries,  it  is  illegal  for  a  man  to  marry  until  he  is  old  enough  to 
-^     know  better. 
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By  Anne  O'Hagari 


McCREADY  was  looking  at  Miss 
Crystal  with  the  glazed  eye  of 
disapproval.  One  or  two  of 
the  staflf,  taking  note  of  his  lowering 
brow  and  his  hanging  jaw,  and  follow- 
ing his  gaze,  concluded  that  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  her  work,  and  con- 
fided to  one  another  that  they,  also, 
had  marked  its  lack  of  "go." 

Miss  Crystal  sat  at  her  desk,  obliv- 
ious of  the  brief  attention  she  was  at- 
tracting, her  gray  eyes  heavy,  her  full, 
scarlet  lips  fallen  into  a  curve  of  pur- 
poseless unhappiflfess.  Even  her  red 
hair,  usually  vivid  enough  to  redeem 
her  from  a  look  of  listlessness,  seemed 
unaccountably  lacking  in  brilliancy 
that  day. 

As  a  question  of  fact,  McCready*s 
disapproval  was  personal,  and  not  pro- 
fessional, that  morning.  He  had  never 
objected  to  the  commonplace  level 
of  Miss  Crystal's  ** stories."  He  had 
said,  once  or  twice,  that  there  was 
enough  cheap  flippancy,  enough  mock 
pathos  and  enough  sham  philosophy 
in  the  paper,  and  that  her  clear,  cool 
English  was  a  joy  after  the  perfervid 
rhetoric  of  the  "stars."  Besides  that, 
he  had  intimated  that  it  was  a  priceless 
blessing  to  The  Cry  to  have  in  its  em- 
ploy a  woman  who  bore  herself  Uke  a 
lady,  and  who  could  thus  gain  admis- 
sion to  places  where  "Alice  Ben  Bolt" 
would  be  persona  non  grata. 

To-day,  he  was  scowling  over  the 
possibility  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  Miss  Crystal,  after  all.  He  was  see- 
ing her  as  he  had  seen  her  the  night  be- 
fore, seated  at  a  table  in  Ciu-ate's. 
Curate's  was  the  newest  and  most  or- 
nate of  all  the  after-theatre  resorts. 
Lights  winked  from  a  thousand  yellow- 


brown  eyes  along  the  bronze-leather 
walls,  music  trickled  sentimentally 
from  an  imexpected  gallery  railed  in 
green  and  bronze.  Ladies,  the  con- 
scientious brilliancy  of  whose  complex- 
ions and  jewels  ought  to  have  atoned 
for  the  somewhat  tarnished  luster  of 
their  minds,  ate  and  drank  expensively 
with  escorts  of  callow  ecstasy  or  of 
satiated  self-indulgence,  while  other 
women  studied  them  with  frank  in- 
solence, or  ignored  them  blandly. 

It  was  not  a  social  lapse  to  be  seen 
at  Curate's.  McCready's  own  gray- 
haired  wife  and  his  young  dryad  of  a 
daughter  had  sat  under  his  bristling 
protection,  and  had  recognized  only 
gaiety  and  glitter  in  the  scene.  But 
Miss  Crystal  had  had  no  such  chaper- 
onage.  Mr.  Crawford  Duncan  could 
not  be  esteemed  by  even  the  most  cas- 
ual and  innocent-eyed  of  observers,  a 
well-chosen  companion  for  a  young 
woman.  To  McCready,  who  knew, 
as  all  the  town  did,  his  standing  as  a 
roué  of  parts,  a  libertine  of  attractions 
even  more  potent  than  his  reputation, 
the  sight  had  been  painfid.  The  fact 
that  in  some  indefinable  way  the  girl — 
a  shining  vision  against  the  dull  wall, 
with  her  red  hair,  her  yellow  bodice, 
and  the  glass  of  yellow  wine  with 
which  she  played — had  fitted  into  her 
surroundings,  had  not  lessened  McCrea- 
dy*s  distaste  for  them.  He  had  not 
the  sold  of  an  artist,  McCready,  and 
certain  harmonies  did  not  appeal  to 
him. 

"  Damn  it!"  he  said  to  himself,  "she 
must  know  his  reputation.  She  must 
know  his  wife."  A  vision  of  the  drab 
little  bearer  of  Mr.  Duncan's  naTT"-* 
with  the  thin,  uncertain  smile  that 
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the  restilt — or  the  cause — of  Mr.  Dun- 
can's wanderings,  flashed  before  him. 
He  remembered  her  in  her  box  at  the 
opera,  in  her  victoria  on  the  Avenue, 
always  pitifully  dwarfed  by  the  splen- 
dor of  her  appurtenances.  McCready, 
city  editor  of  The  Cry^  was  not  in  so- 
ciety, and  he  knew  the  httle  woman 
only  in  her  public  and  official  appear- 
ances. But  they  were  enough.  Miss 
Crystal,  newspaper  woman,  no  mere 
child,  must  know  approximately  all 
that  he  knew.  If  she  chose  to  dine 
alone  with  the  man,  it  was  none  of 
McCready's  business.  He  was  no  re- 
former, to  be  looking  out  for  the  morals 
of  his  staff.  But  he  had  not  thought 
her  that  sort,  and — 

He  rang  the  bell  sharply.  "Tell 
Miss  Crystal  to  come  here,"  he  growled, 
sinking  his  chin  in  his  collar,  and  scowl- 
ing prodigiously.  The  boy  obeyed 
with  cheerful  alacrity.  Miss  Crystal 
blushed  a  little  as  she  came  forward. 
She  had  seen  her  grim  chief  the  night 
before,  and  she  was  not  used  to  being 
unconventional. 

*•  Momin*,  "  said  McCready.  '*  Noth- 
ing much  to-day.  Wedding  out  in 
Glen  Ridge.  A  Miss  Greyer — this 
afternoon,  at  four." 

*'  Do  they  want  it  reported?*'  asked 
Miss  Crystal,  a  premonition  of  rebuffs 
chilling  her.  She  hated  to  "do  so- 
ciety" in  any  of  its  guises. 

*'  Sure  to.  They  always  do,  no  mat- 
ter what  they  pretend,"  said  McCready, 
with  the  conviction  of  a  man  who 
does  not  have  to  put  his  faith  to  the 
test.  Miss  Crystal  did  not  attempt  to 
controvert  the  favorite  axiom  of  her 
editor,  imless  her  colorless  smile  could 
be  construed  as  argument. 

"Anjrway,"  pursued  McCready, 
"they  are  friends  of  the  old  man,  and 
you  11  be  all  right.  Dick,  look  up  trains 
to  Glen  Ridge  for  Miss  Crystal." 

When,  finally,  the  door  of  the  city 
room  closed  upon  her  departing  figure, 
McCready  ruminated  :  "  See  how  that'll 
strike  her.  Wedding — 'Voice  that 
breathed' — tum,  ttun,  te-tum! — 'Cher- 
ish so  long  as  ye  both  shall — '  Maybe, 
she'll  come  to  her  senses.  She  can't 
want  to  do  wrong,  and  there's  no  half- 


way with  Duncan — ^not  for  a  woraan  in 
her  position.     With  one  of  his  own  .-  ♦ 
perhaps — ^well,  maybe,  if  she  were  .,- 
heartless  as  he." 

Later,  lunching  with  Williamson,  V,  e 
advertising  man,  he  had  anxiously  in- 
quired— veiUng  both  question  and 
anxiety  under  gruÔ  dcrlaratif»n — if 
women  were  not  always  scmtimentahVt  , 
turned  into  the  paths  of  ])i  a(  e  or  "i* 
disquietude  by  the  mere  infiuMtitr  m" 
the  moment,  played  uj>on  by  i-  -  -  U. 
likely  to  becomeaslittlL'ilîillr»  i.  ii  '■  »  v 
heard  an  old  tune.  Aiil  wlii--  \.  ;1- 
liamson  indifferently  air»»  1  M«  (  •  \.' 
banished  the  furrow  fi  )m  liis  i»:  .  ::  \ 
and  the  fear  from  his  heari ,  lellinc;  Î  •  •- 
self  again  that  "the  wod^iing  sl/^'  v 
wotdd  fetch  her." 

Commonly,  MiSs  Cry^+c!  Irr-'^  1 
herwork.  She  deeplv  .l.-i/k.- !  .-^tr;- 
ing  "parties"  to  wl.i  *  .-!:••  '..  ■  1  -i 
been  invited,  and  putting  questions  to 
persons  who  did  not  wish  to  answer 
them.  She  had  never  outgrown  a  tra- 
dition that  such  things  were  ill-bred, 
and  she  found  it  in  her  heart  to  forgive 
many  counter-examples  of  ill-breeding 
because  of  her  perception  of  their  jus- 
tification. Her  talents,  however,  were 
not  enough  to  advance  her  to  a 
more  dignified  place  in  her  profession, 
and  her  attainments  in  other  direc- 
tions prevented  a  change  of  calling. 

To-day,  she  welcomed  the  quiet  of 
the  brief  journey.  She  would  devote 
it,  not  to  the  planning  of  questions 
in  regard  to  Miss  Greyer's  trousseau 
or  wedding-presents  or  bridesmaids' 
names — not  even  to  reading  the  two- 
line  clipping  which  Mr.  McCready  had 
given  her  as  a  guide,  but  entirely  to 
her  own  situation. 

Should  she,  or  should  she  not?  Life 
was  dull,  work  was  monotonous,  she 
was  tmutterably  lonely  now  that  there 
was  no  longer  a  home,  either  the  home 
of  her  old  affections  or  the  home  of  the 
dreams  she  had  once  dreamed,  to  give 
her  a  sense  of  companionship  and  love. 
Her  eyes  grew  hard  as  she  surveyed  the 
flying  landscape,  and  the  red  line  of 
her  lips  spelt  bitterness. 

It  is  not  good  to  sneer  at  one's  past 
when    one    plans   one's    future.     She 
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sneered  at  the  thought  of  the  home  she 
had  dreamed  of  during  her  engage- 
ment, six  years  before,  to  Owen  Brom- 
ley— a  little  place,  all  climbing  roses 
in  Summer  and  hearth-fires  in  Win- 
ter, and  walks  and  peaceful  twilight 
talks   together — and   love  ! 

Then,  when  her  father  had  died, 
how  tranquilly  Owen  had  yielded  to 
her  suggestion  that  he  should  not  be 
hampered  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career  as  an  engineer  by  an  engagement 
with  a  girl  who  had  a  mother  to  sup- 
port! And  now  she  had  not  heard  of 
him  for  four  years — not  even  when, 
after  three  years,  her  mother  had  died. 
Ah,  well!  perhaps  he  had  not  heard. 
And  even  if  he  had,  and  had  come, 
there  would  have  been  no  glow  in  the 
welcome  to  him.  The  youth  was  gone 
from  her,  then,  she  told  herself,  and 
she  did  not  care. 

She  could  not  tell  when  the  craving 
for  excitement  first  took  hold  of  her — 
some  time,  she  supposed,  when  the 
healthy  pleasures  of  yoimg  woman- 
hood had  been  too  long  withheld, 
when  the  routine  of  her  days  had 
dulled  her  sensitiveness  a  little.  Then 
she  had  obtained  her  stimulant;  a 
flush  crept  over  her  face,  the  counter- 
part of  the  one  McCready  had  seen  the 
night  before.  She  had  met  Crawford 
Duncan;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
silly  women  called  him  fascinating. 
She  had  drifted,  and  now  she  could 
drift  no  more,  she  knew,  clothe  his 
demands  in  what  words  of  friendship 
or  respect  he  would. 

Friendship!  She  laughed.  Was  it 
much  friendship  that  had  cut  lines 
about  his  mouth,  burned  hollows 
about  his  eyes?  All  that  he  asked,  he 
said,  was  some  few  of  the  intimacies  of 
mere  friendship — the  chance  to  see 
her,  occasionally,  alone,  not  in  a  glit- 
tering, noisy  restaurant,  with  a  table 
between  them  and  hunger  dividing 
their  interest  in  each  other;  only  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  her,  sometimes, 
alone,  to  persuade  her  that  he  was  not 
so  black  a  villain  as  he  was  commonly 
painted.  She  was  a  working- woman, 
he  told  her,  therefore  above  the 
stupid,  small  conventionalities.    What 


did  it  matter  that  she  had  no  chaperon, 
or  that  she  did  not  know  his  wife? 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  to  herself, 
**  how  many  women  are  driven  to  folly 
and  to  sin  by  mere  boredom,  by  the 
desire  to  keep  hold  of  the  one  excite- 
ment of  their  lives?  And  I  used  to 
think  that  only  unhappy  love  could 
force  one  out  of  the  way  of  peace  and 
dignity!     Unhappy  love,  indeed!" 

"Glen  Ridge!"  shouted  the  con- 
ductor; and  she  hurried  out  of  the 
train. 

She  walked  toward  the  Greyer 
house.  She  was  blind  for  a  while  to 
the  beauty  of  the  day,  and  her  mind 
kept  repeating  his  words  of  last  night. 
"We  cannot  go  on  like  this  any 
longer.  You  must  give  me  some- 
thing, show  some  trust  in  me,  in 
my  deep  regard  for  you.  To-morrow 
must  end  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Unless  you  will  grant  me  the  little 
that  I  ask — a  little  share  in  your  life — 
that  is  all — then  I  shall  give  you  up 
entirely." 

"It  would  be  very  stupid  if  he 
went  away,  really,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "And,  perhaps,  after  all,  he 
means  what  he  says." 

Then,  her  eyes  caught  sight  of  a 
sloping  lawn  with  cherry-trees  white 
upon  it,  and  her  heart  gave  a  leap. 
How  long  had  it  been  since  she  had 
seen  the  Spring  come  to  the  coimtry- 
side  ! 

She  reached  the  Greyers*  house  with 
her  own  problems  half -forgotten.  The 
delicious  warmth  of  the  air,  the  stir- 
rings in  the  billowy-blossomed  trees, 
the  look  of  the  April  sky — all  these 
were  of  another  world  from  the 
fevered  one  in  which  she  had  been 
dwelling.  The  two  could  not  co-exist. 
She  deferred  her  decisions. 

The  house  was  of  gray  stone,  broad 
and  stately.  Imposing  drives  cut  its 
long  stretch  of  lawn;  pale  wistaria 
clung  to  its  rough  sides;  back  of  it,  an 
orchard  was  beautiful.  It  was  so  fair, 
so  peaceful  a  place  that  Miss  Crystal 
forgot,  in  her  content  with  it,  to  be 
envious  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged. 
A  kindly  glow  pervaded  her  for  the 
bride  who  was  to  go  forth  from   ' 
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shelter  so  perfect  as  this  to  the  dearer 
one  that  love  should  make  for  her. 

"No,  no;  you  can't  find  out  nothin* 
now,"  whispered  the  man  at  the  door, 
who  had  intercepted  her  ring.  "The 
party's  just  comin*  down  to  the 
library,  now,  miss.  The  ceremony  is 
just  goin'  to  begin.  Afterward,  Mr. 
Cartwright — he's  the  best  man,  miss — 
will  see  the  reporters.'* 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  wandering  to 
the  trees  before  the  house. 

"If  you'll  step  inside,  miss,"  went 
on  the  butler,  "I  think  I  could  stand 
you  on  the  stairs,  where  you  could 
have  a  lovely  view  of  the  ceremony." 

Again  Miss  Crystal  smiled  and 
nodded.  A  white  vision  leaning  upon 
an  elderly  arm  was  just  disappearing 
from  the  hall  into  the  embowered 
room  at  its  end,  as  the  butler  mo- 
tioned her  to  a  place  on  the  stairs. 
She  looked  in,  upon  the  great  room, 
the  sombemess  of  its  books  contend- 
ing with  the  glory  of  blossoms,  the 
lights  from  its  high,  colored  windows 
giving  it  a  church-like  air.  She  saw 
the  centre  picture,  the  white  robes  of 
the  clergyman,  the  white  dress  of  the 
bride,  the  half-encircling  wall  of  pink 
and  black  where  the  rose-hued  brides- 
maids and  the  ushers  stood,  behind 
them  the  blurred  gaiety  of  the  wed- 
ding-party. Then,  she  looked  at  the 
figure  beside  the  slender  bride.  The 
vague  smile  died  from  her  Ups,  the 
pleased  light  from  her  eyes.  That 
immaculate  figure,  that  clear-cut  face, 
were  those  of  her  old  lover.  It  was 
Owen  Bromley's  wedding  that  she  had 
blindly  come  out  to  report. 

The  brief  service  seemed  to  her  in- 
terminable. In  its  length,  she  was 
able  to  see  again  all  her  own  early 
hopes  and  wistful  fancies — dead  long 
since,  dead  with  what  she  had  called 
her  love,  but  somehow  alive  enough  to 
be  outraged  now  by  this  scene  with  its 
miserable  contrasts. 

"Let  me  out!"  she  cried,  fiercely,  to 
the  astonished  butler,  as  the  solemn 
words  ceased,  and  a  sudden  flurry  of 
laughter  and  talk  and  crowding  about 
the  bridal  pair  began,  while  from  the 
music-room  across  the  hall  the  organ 


notes  of  the  wedding-march  pealed 
jubilantly. 

"Why,  I  thought—"  he  began. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind  that! 
Let  me  out!"  And  he  opened  the 
door,  and  stared  at  her  in  uncom- 
prehending disapproval  as  she  fled 
down  the  path. 

Once  beyond  the  high  arbor-vitae 
hedge  that  screened  the  Greyer  place 
from  vulgar  observation,  she  hurried 
along,  she  knew  not  in  what  direction. 
It  was  monstrous  that  she,  working 
hard,  working  alone,  so  wretched  and 
companionless  that  she  could  contem- 
plate temptation  without  shrinking — 
it  was  monstrous  that  she  should  be 
sent  to  witness  the  prosperous — oh, 
the  very  highly  prosperous! — wedding 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  once  ex- 
pected to  marry  herself!  That  she 
should  have  to  report  the  wedding  of 
Owen  Bromley!  How  had  it  hap- 
pened? She  tore  at  her  purse,  jerked 
the  clipping  from  it.  Idiot  that  she 
had*  been  not  to  have  looked  before! 
The  statement  was  perfectly  clear: 

On  Tuesday,  April  26,  Miss  Henrietta 
Greyer,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isaac  Greyer,  will  be  married  to  Mr. 
Owen  Bromley,  son  of  the  late  Owen  Brom- 
ley, of  Baltimore.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
Greyer  place  in  Glen  Ridge. 

If  only  she  had  read  that  in  time, 
and  had  spared  herself  this  bitter 
humiliation  ! 

At  any  rate,  she  knew  one  thing 
now,  she  told  herself,  as  she  hurried 
along.  She  would  never  sacrifice  one 
moment's  enjoyment,  one  moment's 
promise  of  enjoyment,  for  any  hope  of 
good  or  any  memory  of  good.  Of 
course,  she  had  no  love  now  for  the 
correct,  self-seeking  man  back  there — 
it  had  been  long  since  she  had  had  it; 
but,  oh,  how  tenderly  she  had  thought 
she  loved  him  in  the  foolish  days 
when  she  offered  him  the  chance  to 
make  a  swifter,  surer,  steadier  way  to 
success  without  her!  And  he  was 
marrying — correctly,  advantageously 
— and  she  supposed  that  she  might 
report  his  wife's  receptions  when  they 
were  in  town  next  Winter! 
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On  and  on  she  fled,  careless  as  to 
whither.  April  was  powerless  now  to 
win  a  look  from  her.  Henceforth,  she 
told  herself,  planning  a  new,  bitter 
rule  of  life,  henceforth,  she  would  take 
what  the  gods  provided.  She  had  an 
insane  sense  of  revenging  herself  upon 
Owen  Bromley  when  she  made  this  re- 
solve. She  would  flirt,  she  would  ex- 
tract the  utmost  of  mirth  from  each 
moment  as  it  came.  Hitherto,  she 
had  always  rather  held  aloof  from  the 
noisy  gaiety,  the  hail-fellow-well-met 
intimacies  of  the  office.  But,  for  the 
future ,  these — anything,  everything  ! 
To-day  it  was  Crawford  Dimcan  who 
oflEered  her  excitement,  comradeship 
of  a  sort — love,  he  would  call  it,  as 
soon  as  she  gave  him  the  chance  to 
speak!  Well,  she  would  take  it  all! 
And  when  that  was  over,  she  would 
not  be  so  old  or  so  imlovely  that 
others  shoidd  not  minister  to  her  crav- 
ing for  admiration  and  attention. 
After  all,  it  might  not  soon  be  over. 
Surely,  Crawford  Dimcan  could  love 
as  truly  and  as  long  as  that  man  back 
there  whom  she  had  heard  vowing  to 
endow  with  all  his  worldly  goods  the 
millionaire's  daughter. 

Again  she  heard  the  triumphant 
swelling  of  the  organ,  and  her  mind 
supplied  familiar  words  : 

"  Valiant  and  free — faithful  confessed — " 

The  mockery,  the  mockery  of  that! 
Her  rage  gave  place  to  self-pity  as  she 
remembered. 

At  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  she  recol- 
lected that  she  had  no  idea  of  her 
whereabouts.  A  broad  valley,  foam- 
ing with  blossoming  orchards,  tender 
with  an  infinitude  of  Spring  greens, 
lay  below  her,  a  faint  mist  veiling  the 
perfect  glory  of  the  afternoon.  She 
saw  towns  on  the  slopes  of  the  distant 
hillsides  flash  into  being;  she  saw 
houses,  here  and  there,  in  the  big  bowl 
below  her;  she  saw  a  narrow  river 
gleam  among  the  verdure.  But  all  the 
region  was  totally  unfamiliar  to  her 
town  eyes.  She  hesitated.  The  hill 
was  bordered  on  one  side  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  trees,  and  she  thought  that 
she  heard  sounds  among  them.     She 


wished  to  inquire  her  whereabouts  and 
her  road  back  to  the  city;  so,  she 
waited,  listening,  and  suddenly  very 
weak-from  hurry,  emotion  and  the  lan- 
guor of  the  season. 

A  laugh  rippled  upon  the  air;  then 
came  a  shrill  cry  of  delight — a  child's 
cry;  then,  a  confused,  bubbling  sound 
of  young  voices.  They  came  from  out 
the  wood,  part  way  down  the  hill. 
She  ventured  on,  and  wh«n  she  came 
opposite  the  place  where  she  had  fixed 
them  in  her  mind  she  called,  'Chil- 
dren!" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  weari- 
ness that  had  attacked  her  so  suddenly 
after  the  intensity  of  her  excitement  and 
resolutions  grew  greater  at  the  sight  of 
the  long  descent  to  the  plain,  and  of 
the  longer  journey  to  the  nearest  house. 
She  paused  a  moment,  then  left  the 
road,  parting  the  bushes  near  it  care- 
fully, and  made  her  way  into  the  wood 
recess. 

** Children!**  she  called  again,  as  the 
young  trees  near  the  edge  of  the  grove 
closed  behind  her.  Still  there  was 
silence,  except  for  the  tremulous  voices 
of  the  Spring  afternoon.  But  she 
pressed  on,  farther  into  the  cool,  green 
light.  The  sound  of  a  trickling  stream 
became  her  guide. 

By-and-bye  she  came  upon  it — a 
thread,  winding  in  and  out  among 
rocks  and  the  roots  of  trees  it  had 
bared  from  their  covering  of  earth. 
And,  following  it,  she  found  the  chil- 
dren, three  of  them,  lying  flat  on  their 
stomachs,  their  faces  peering  into  the 
brook  where  it  had  widened  and  calmed 
for  a  moment,  into  a  pool. 

"Oh,  there  you  are!**  cried  Miss 
Crystal,  happily.  To  have  found  guides 
now  seemed  to  her  a  real  good  fortune, 
little  as  she  would  have  allowed  the 
possibility  of  that  an  hour  before. 

*'0h,  please  hush!**  entreated  the 
fat  Uttle  girl  of  the  trio,  barely  looking 
up,  and  waving  a  chubby  hand  of  re- 
buke in  the  direction  of  Miss  Crystal. 
**  There,  he's  gone!  She*s  frightened 
him!"  She  rolled  around  to  a  sitting 
posture  with  a  good  deal  of  plump  diffi- 
culty, as  her  companions  righted  them- 
selves and  stared  at  Miss  Crystal. 
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'*0h,  Tm  sorry  I  intruded!"  said 
that  young  woman,  meeting  three 
pairs  of  reproachful  eyes.  **But  I'm 
lost,  and  I  heard  your  voices;  you  were 
talking,  yourselves,  a  while  ago." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  larger  boy,  in  a  tone 
of  righteous  judgment,  **We  were, 
but  that  was  before  we  saw  the  fish. 
We  thought  he  might  be  a  trout!  He 
was  imder  the  shelf  of  that  rock  there." 
He  pointed  to  a  boulder  that  projected 
a  foot  or  two  in  the  water. 

**  Indeed,  I'm  sorry,"  apologized  the 
interrupter.  **  But  since  I  have  spoiled 
your  afternoon's  sport,  won't  you  tell 
me  where  I  am  and  how  to  get  away?" 

The  younger  boy  looked  at  her 
gravely.  The  severe  aspect  of  his 
roimd  face  was  not  lightened,  as  was 
the  other  boy's,  by  any  redeeming 
freckles  near  his  blue  eyes.  He  was 
all  judgment,  imtempered  by  levity  of 
any  sort. 

**It  depends,"  he  announced,  "on 
which  way  you  want  to  go." 

**She  wants  to  go  to  New  York," 
declared  the  little  girl,  promptly, 
giving  one  indifferent  glance  at  Miss 
Crystal's  brown  frock,  and  proceeding 
to  dig  diligently  in  the  soft  earth  with 
her  heel. 

"Do  you?"  asked  the  younger  boy. 
Miss  Crystal  nodded  ;  she  also  smiled. 
And  when  Miss  Crystal  smiled  like  that 
— frankly,  whole-heartedly,  youth- 
fully— she  was  a  very  pretty  woman. 
The  older  boy  noted  this,  though  he 
could  not  have  defined  it.  He  brushed 
aside  all  question  of  destination. 

*'Say,"  he  said,  while  the  Solomon 
of  the  party  still  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  question  of  routed,  *'I  could  show 
you  some  white  violets  if  you  had  time." 

Miss  Crystal  was  very  tired.  Her 
knees  were  weak.  She  suddenly  be- 
thought herself  that  it  is  not  good  to 
go  luncheonless  on  an  enervating  day 
in  Spring,  and  that  it  is  never  invigorat- 
ing to  give  one's  self  up  to  rages  and 
disappointments.  She  sat  down  on  a 
stump,  rather  suddenly. 

*'I  am  afraid  I  haven't  time,"  she 
answered,  a  trifle  faintly.  "Some 
other  day,  perhaps." 

"Huhl"    sniffed   the   little    girt,    in 


swift  disdain  of  this  banality.  "  How 
long  do  you  think  white  violets  stay?" 

"That's  true,  they  are  brief-lived, 
aren't  they?  But  how  shall  I  get  to 
New  York?" 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  on  a  train  or  a 
trolley?"  persisted  the  accurate  youth. 

"  Whichever  will  take  me  the  quick- 
er." Miss  Crystal  looked  at  her 
watch  ;  it  was  after  five  o'clock. 

"That's  a  pretty  watch,"  declared 
the  girl,  who  had  drawn  near  the 
stump. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  replied  Miss 
Crystal,  courteously. 

"  Did  your  mother  give  it  to  you?** 

"No." 

"If  you  want  to  go  to  New  York 
quickly,  you  had  better  go  on  the 
train.  Don't  you  know  where  you  are 
at?" 

Miss  Crystal  shook  her  head.  She 
felt  more  and  more  wearied. 

"Well,  you're  at  Preston's — ^that  is, 
you're  near  Preston's,  and  if  you  get 
there  in  time,  they'll  flag  a  train  for 
you." 

"What  time?"  asked  Miss  Crystal, 
struggling  to  her  feet. 

"Oh,  any  time  when  there's  a  train 
coming  along." 

The  bigger  boy  had  disappeared  at  a 
bend  in  the  brook.  He  came  back 
now,  flushed  and  bare-headed,  carrying 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  With  very  earthy 
fingers  he  presented  it  to  her. 

"There  are  the  violets,"  he  said» 
briefly. 

Miss  Crystal  looked  at  him  and  at 
his  gift.  Cool  and  starry- white  in 
the  torn  lining  of  his  cap  the  flowers 
lay,  their  silken  stems  still  flecked  with 
damp  mold.  He  flushed,  uncomfort- 
ably, beneath  the  sudden,  pitiful  grati- 
tude of  her  glance. 

"I  got  'em  for  you!"  he  said. 
"Ain't  you  goin'  to  take  'em?" 

"You  should  say,  'aren't  you  going 
to  take  them,'"  corrected  the  little 
giri. 

"I  am,"  said  Miss  Crystal,  tears  in 
her  eyes.  "I  am,  and  I'm  going  to 
keep  them." 

"Oh,  they  don't  last  long,"  said 
the  boy. 
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**If  you're  coining  to  Preston's,*' 
announced  the  younger  boy,  patiently, 
**  you'd  better  come.  We've  got  to 
go  home  in  time  to  wash  our  hands 
before  tea." 

"Oh,  I  am  thoughtless,"  cried  the 
woman,  springing  to  her  feet.  "And 
were  you  going  to  take  me  to  the 
station?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  trio,  briefly 
and  simultaneously. 

The  green  light  in  the  woods  faded 
to  a  green  twilight.  The  soft  breeze 
fluttered  into  stillness;  the  brook's 
ripple,  the  evening  calling  of  birds, 
sotinded  together.  From  some  pool 
in  the  woods  the  frogs  set  up  their 
loud  Spring  cry.  The  solemn  boy 
possessed  himself  of  one  of  Miss 
Crystal's  hands,  the  girl  of  the  other. 
The  giver  of  the  violets  shuffled 
along  at  one  side,  nonchalantly  switch- 
ing at  the  bushes.  He  was  still 
blushing  over  the  access  of  sentiment 
which  had  prompted  his  offering,  but 
he  whistled  and  switched  the  more 
strenuously  to  hide  his  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Some  time  I  am  coming  to  see 
you,"  declared  Miss  Crystal,  ear- 
nestly, as  the  station-agent  shambled 
out  to  flag  the  train.  She  was  a 
woman  of  impulses.  The  half-hour 
in  the  dim  grove,  with  the  sweetness 
of  the  earth  in  her  nostrils  and  the 
sight  of  the  children  in  her  eyes, 
seemed  to  her  now  miraculous,  a 
sacred  wonder  wrought  for  her  salva- 
tion. "I  am  coming  to  see  you 
surely.  I  am  glad  you  told  me  your 
names.  Amy  and  Lawrence  and  Joe. 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I 
shall  not  forget." 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  anything,"  declared 
the  big  boy.  "  It's  on  our  way  home, 
anyway." 

Then,  they  watched  her  swing 
aboard  the  train,  and  stood,  the  boys 
with  their  caps  decorously  in  hand, 
to  catch  her  farewell  smile  and  the 
wave  of  her  hand. 


The  door  of  the  telephone  booth 
was  open.  McCready  noticed  with  a 
grim  amusement  that  Miss  Crystal 
went  at  once  to  it,  and  did  not  go  to 
her  desk  to  begin  work  when  she 
came  in.  He  heard  her  call.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  recorded  that  Mc- 
Cready did  not  conscientiously  try  to 
avoid  hearing  the  call. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Duncan?  Yes?  This 
is  Miss  Crystal,  Mr.  Duncan.  I  shall 
not  be  at  home  this  evening.  You 
remember  I  promised  to  let  you  know. 
No,  no.  Oh,  no,  thank  you!  No. 
It  is  quite  impossible.  To-morrow? 
I  think  it  a  very  excellent  plan,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  very 
pleasant    voyage.     Good-bye." 

Even  through  a  telephone  receiver, 
McCready  thought,  a  man  must  per- 
ceive and  appreciate  the  finality  of 
Miss  Crystal's  tones. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  McCready,"  began 
Miss  Crystal,  appearing  at  the  desk. 
"I  forgot  to  get  the  names  of  the 
ushers  and  the  list  of  the  guests.  I 
— I  felt  suddenly  ill  during  the  cere- 
mony, and  came  away." 

"Let  it  go,"  mumbled  McCready. 
"Big  strike  ordered  at  the  cotton 
works  in  Fall  River;  no  room  for 
weddings,  anyway,  to-morrow.  And 
now.  Miss  Crystal,  Mrs.  McCready 
wants  you  to  come  up  to  dinner  with 
us  to-night — oh,  yes,  perfectly  in- 
formally. No  one  else  there  but 
Walton.  You  know  Walton,  don't 
you?  No?  One  of  the  editorial 
writers.  Do  come.  Mrs.  McCready 
begged  you  to  waive  formality.  She 
ought  to  have  called,  and  all  that,  but 
you're  a  busy  woman — and — that's 
right.  I'll  be  ready  in  fifteen  min- 
utes."   ' 

And,  as  McCready  went  off  himself 
to  telephone  —  taking  the  precau- 
tion to  close  the  door  of  the  booth, 
however  —  he  said  to  himself,  in 
simple-minded  triumph:  "I  knew 
the  wedding  service  would  fetch 
her!" 


«■vS>«*-5 


A  MAN'S  pride  that  he  is  a  man  is  apt  to  be  rudely  shaken  if  he  notices  his 
fftllninr-rnftn. 
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A   SONG  OF   LOVES 

TN  the  blue  mom,  the  new  mom, 
^     Beneath  a  sun-filled  sky, 
Oh,  I  met  a  little  Love 

When  all  the  clouds  were  high; 
A  little  Love,  a  wistful  Love — 

I  would  not  have  him  stay; 
I  loosed  his  hands,  and  kissed  his  lips. 
And  bade  him  fly  away. 

In  the  warai  noon,  the  sweet  noon. 

When  all  the  air  was  gold, 
Oh.  I  met  a  fair,  great  Love 

With  merry  eyes  and  bold; 
So  wise,  so  strong,  so  wonderful. 

Too  high  for  my  estate, 
He  loosed  my  hands,  and  kissed  my  lips. 

And  left  me  desolate. 

In  the  deep  night,  the  cold  night. 

Who  comes  through  wind  and  rain? 
Little  Love  I  bade  away 

Is  at  my  side  again. 
And  he  hath  warmed  my  hands  in  his, 

And  kissed  my  wet  eyes  dry. 
Oh.  strange  that  he  should  comfort  me 

For  that  great  Love  gone  by. 

John  Winwood. 


* 


HOW    IT    HAPPENED 

THE  CHRONIC  MEDDLER— You  are  extremely  bald,  for  one  of  your  age. 
The  Bare-pated  Party — Yes;  got  this  way  by  butting  into  other  people's 
affairs. 


LIMITED    SPACE 

A  SKINGTON— Your  flat  is  rather  small,  isn't  it? 

•^^     Crampsmith — Yes!     It's  an  actual  fact  that  we  haven't  room  for  a  doubt 
in  it. 
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VERS   DE   SOCIÉTÉ    IN   FOREIGN  TONGUES 


By  Brander   Matthews 


'  '  T^AMILIAR  verse*'  is  the  apt 
r^  term  Cowper  preferred  to 
describe  the  lyric  of  com- 
mingled sentiment  and  playfulness 
which  is  more  generally  and  more  care- 
lessly called  vers  de  société.  The  lyric 
of  this  sort  is  less  emotional,  or  at  least 
less  expansive,  than  the  regular  lyric; 
and  it  seeks  to  veil  the  depth  of  its 
feeling  behind  a  debonair  assumption 
of  gaiety.  Familiar  verse  is  in  poetry 
closely  akin  to  what  in  prose  is  known 
as  the  eighteenth-century  essay;  Prior 
and  Gay  were  early  representatives  of 
the  one,  as  Steele  and  Addison  were 
the  creators  of  the  other.  Familiar 
verse  is  a  far  better  designation  than 
vers  de  société  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  the  use  of  a  French  phrase 
might  seem  to  imply  that  these  witty 
and  graceful  poems  are  more  abundant 
in  French  literature  than  in  English — 
which  is  not  so;  and  second,  because, 
however  light  and  bright  these  lyrics 
may  be,  they  are  not  mere  society- 
verses,  with  only  the  glitter  and  the 
emptiness  of  the  fashionable  parade. 
They  are  not  the  idle  amusement  of 
those 

Who  tread  with  jaded  step  the  weary  mill — 
Grind  at  the  wheel,  and  call  it  "pleasure" 

still; 
Gay  without  mirth,  fatigued  without  employ, 
Slaves  to  the  joyless  phantom  of  a  joy. 

No  doubt,  the  true  vers  de  société 
must  have  polish  and  finish  and  the 
well-bred  ease  of  the  man  of  the  world; 
but  they  ought  also  to  carry  a  sugges- 
tion at  least  of  the  more  serious  aspects 
of  life.  They  should  not  be  frothily 
frivolous  or  coldly  C3mical,  any  more 
than  they  should  broadly  comic  or 
boisterously  funny.  They  are  at  lib- 
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erty  to  hint  at  hidden  tears,  even  when 
they  seem  to  be  wreathed  in  smiles. 
They  have  no  right  to  parade  mere 
cleverness;  and  they  must  shun  all 
affectation  as  they  must  avoid  all  self- 
consciousness.  They  should  appear 
to  possess  a  colloquial  carelessness 
which  is  ever  shrinking  from  the  com- 
monplace, and  which  has  succeeded  in 
concealing  every  trace  of  the  labor  of 
the  literary  artist  by  which  alone  they 
have  attained  their  seemingly  spon- 
taneous perfection. 

** Familiar  verse**  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what more  exact  than  the  term  once 
employed  by  Mr.  Stedman — "patri- 
cian rhymes'* — which  is  a  designation 
possibly  a  little  chilly  for  these  airy 
lyrics.  To  fall  fully  within  the  defini- 
tion, so  the  late  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson  asserted,  a  poem  must  be 
brief  and  brilliant;  and  the  late  Tom 
Hood  added  that  it  ought  also  to  be 
buoyant.  Brevity,  brilliancy,  buoy- 
ancy— these  are  qualities  we  cannot 
fail  to  find  in  the  best  of  Locker- 
Lampson*s  own  verses,  in  Praed's,  in 
Prior's — and  also  in  Holmes's,  in  Bret 
Harte's  and  in  Mr.  Stedman's. 

Brevity  it  must  have,  first  of  all  ;  and 
Locker- Lampson  excludes  the  **  Rape 
of  the  Lock,"  **  on  accoimt  of  its  length, 
which  renders  it  much  too  important,*' 
although  it  "would  otherwise  be  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  vers  de  so- 
ciété in  any  language."  Here  it  is  per- 
missible to  echo  the  opinion  of  Poe, 
who  held  that  a  poem  could  scarcely 
exceed  one  hundred  lines  in  length 
under  penalty  of  losing  its  unity  of  im- 
pression. But,  on  the  other  hand,  th 
poem  of  this  species  must  not  be  e 
cessively  condensed,  or  else  it  is  not  ii 
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portant  enough.  A  couplet  does  not 
give  room  to  turn  round  in.     Gay's    . 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it; 
I  said  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it. 

and  Pope's 

I  am  his  Highness's  dog  at  Kew, 
Pray,  sir,  teU  me — whose  dog  are  you? 

have  rather  the  sharp  snap  of  the  epi- 
gram than  the  gentler  flow  of  genuine 
vers  de  société.  And  so,  certain  of  the 
slighter  pieces  in  the  Greek  anthology, 
lovely  as  they  are  and  exquisite,  lack 
the  modest  amplitude  fairly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  poem  which  claims  ad- 
mission into  this  charmed  circle. 

Brilliant  it  must  be  also;  and  this 
requirement  excludes  "Sally  in  Our 
Alley,"  for  example,  because  it  is  "too 
homely  and  too  entirely  simple  and  nat- 
ural, *  '  and  it  keeps  out  *  *  John  Gilpin  '  '  as 
well,  because  it  is  too  frankly  comic  in 
its  intent,  too  boldly  funny.  But  the 
brilliancy  must  not  be  excessive;  and 
the  diffused  glow  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  is  better  than  the  sputtering  glare 
of  the  arc  light.  If  the  brilliancy  is 
attained  by  too  violent  and  too  obvi- 
ous an  effort,  the  light  lyric  is  likely  to 
harden  into  artificiality;  and  this  is  a 
danger  that  even  Praed  does  not  always 
escape.  His  "Chaunt  of  the  Brazen 
Head  "  has  a  luster  that  is  almost  me- 
tallic; the  sparkle  is  undeniable,  but 
in  time  the  insistent  antithesis  reveals 
itself  as  mechanical,  at  least,  not  to 
call  it  either  tricky  or  tiresome. 

Buoyancy  is  the  third  requisite  ;  and 
this  is  not  so  easy  to  define  as  the  others. 
Yet  its  necessity  is  plain  enough  when 
we  note  how  heavy  certain  metrical 
efforts  may  be,  although  they  achieve 
brevity  an4  even  a  superficial  brilliance. 
They  lack  the  final  ease  and  the  care- 
less felicity;  they  are  not  wholly  free 
from  an  awkwardness  that  is  not  im- 
fairly  to  be  termed  lumbering.  For 
example,  buoyancy  is  just  what  is  lack- 
ing in  the  rhyming  episode  of  John 
Wilson  Croker,  "To  Miss  Peel,  on  her 
Marriage" — quatrains  which  Locker- 
Lampson  held  in  sufficient  esteem  to  in- 
clude in  his  carefully  chosen  "  Lyra 
Elegantiarum,"  and  which  Mr.  Swin- 


burne despisingly  dismissed  as  "  twenty 
villainous  lines." 

Just  as  comedy  is  ever  in  danger  of 
declining  into  farce — a  mishap  that  has 
almost  befallen  "The  Rivals,"  for  ex- 
ample— or  else  of  stiffening  into  the 
serious  drama — a  turning  aside  that  is 
visible  in  "  Froufrou" — so,  in  like  man- 
ner, has  familiar  verse  ever  to  avoid 
breadth  of  humor  on  the  one  side  and 
depth  of  feeling  on  the  other.  It 
must  eschew,  not  merely  coarseness  or 
vulgarity,  but  even  free  and  hearty 
laughter;  and  it  must  refrain  from  deal- 
ing not  only  with  the  soul-plumbing 
abysses  of  the  tragic  but  even  with  the 
ground-swell  of  any  sweeping  emotion. 
It  must  keep  on  the  crest  of  the  waves, 
midway  between  the  utter  triviahty 
of  the  murmuring  shallows  and  the 
silent  profimdity  of  the  depths  that 
are  dimib. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  so 
few  of  these  brevet-poems  have  been 
the  work  of  the  greater  wits  or  of  the 
greater  poets  ;  familiar  verse  is  too  seri- 
ous to  carry  all  the  fun  of  the  jesters, 
and  too  slight  to  convey  the  more  sol- 
emn message  of  the  major  bards. 
Rather  has  it  been  the  casual  recrea- 
tion of  true  lyrists  not  in  the  front  rank, 
or  else  it  has  been  the  sudden  excursion 
of  those  not  reckoned  among  the  song- 
sters, often  men  of  the  world  for  once 
achieving  in  verse  a  seeming  sponta- 
neity, like  that  which  gives  zest  to  de- 
lightful conversation. 

Perhaps,  again,  this  is  a  reason  why 
vers  de  société  can  be  found  flourishing 
most  luxuriantly  when  the  man  of  the 
world  is  himself  most  abundant,  and 
when  he  has  helped  to  set  up  an  ideal 
of  sparkling  nimbleness  in  the  give-and- 
take  of  social  encounter.  "When  so- 
ciety ceases  to  be  simple,  it  becomes 
skeptical,"  and,  when  it  "becomes 
refined,  it  begins  to  dread  the  exhibi- 
tion of  strong  feeling."  So  wrote  one 
of  the  reviewers  of  Locker- Lampson's 
collection.  "In  such  an  atmosphere, 
emotion  takes  refuge  in  jest,  and  pas- 
sion hides  itself  in  skepticism  of  pas- 
sion." And  the  reviewer  added  that 
there  is  a  delicious  piquancy  in  the 
poets  who  represent  this  social  mood. 
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and  who  are  put  in  a  class  apart  by 
"  the  way  they  play  bo-peep  with  their 
feelings." 

In  the  stately  sentences  of  his  time, 
the  elder  Disraeli  declared  that,  in  the 
production  of  vers  de  société,  "genius 
will  not  always  be  sufficient  to  impart 
that  grace  of  amenity  which  seems  pe- 
culiar to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
elegant  society.  These  productions 
are  more  the  effusions  of  taste  than  ge- 
nius, and  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
poet  is  inspired  by  the  Muse,  he  must 
also  suffer  his  concise  page  to  be  pol- 
ished by  the  hand  of  the  Graces." 
Locker- Lampson  maintained  that  *'the 
tone  should  not  be  pitched  high;  it 
should  be  idiomatic,  and  rather  in  the 
conversational  key;  the  rhythm  shotdd 
be  crisp  and  sparkling,  and  the  rhyme 
frequent  and  never  forced,  while  the 
entire  poem  should  be  marked  by 
tasteftd  moderation,  high  finish,  and 
completeness;  for,  however  trivial  the 
subject-matter  may  be,  indeed  rather 
in  proportion  to  its  triviaUty,  subordi- 
nation to  the  rules  of  composition  and 
perfection  of  execution  should  be 
strictly  enforced."  And  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  drawing  up  **  Twelve  Good 
Rules"  for  the  writer  of  familiar  verse, 
advised  him  to  be  **  colloquial  but  not 
commonplace,"  to  be  as  witty  as  he 
liked,  to  be  **  serious  by  accident,"  and 
to  be  ''pathetic  with  the  greatest  dis- 
cretion." 


II 


Those  who  may  search  Greek  litera- 
ture for  frequent  examples  of  familiar 
verse  are  doomed  to  disappointment; 
and  even  in  the  lovely  lyrics  of  the 
"  Anthology,"  so  human,  so  sad,  so  per- 
fect in  precision  of  phrase,  we  fail  to 
find  the  lightness,  the  pla3rfulness,  the 
gaiety  of  true  vers  de  société.  We  note 
brevity  nearly  always,  brilliancy  some- 
times, and  even  buoyancy  occasion- 
ally ;  we  mark  a  lapidary  concision  that 
only  Landor,  of  all  the  modems,  was 
ever  able  to  achieve;  but  we  feel  that 
the  tone  is  a  little  too  grave  and  a  little 
too  austere.  Perhaps  the  Greek  spirit 
was  too  simple  and  too  lofty  to  stoop 


to  the  pleasantry  and  prettiness  of  fa- 
miliar verse.  Perhaps  the  satiric  reac- 
tion against  excessive  romanticism, 
which  sustains  so  much  modem  vers 
de  société,  was  not  possible  before  the 
birth  of  romance  itself.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  banter  and  the  gently  satiric 
playfulness  of  vers  de  société  were  not  to 
be  expected  in  a  race  which,  no  matter 
how  gifted  it  might  be  lyrically,  kept 
woman  in  social  inferiority,  and  denied 
her  the  social  privileges  that  give  to 
modem  society  its  charm  and  its 
variety. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  seem  as 
though  more  than  one  lyric  of  Anac- 
reon,  at  least,  and  perhaps  of  Theoc- 
ritus also,  ought  to  fall  well  within  the 
most  rigid  definition  of  familiar  verse. 
But  there  is  scarcely  a  single  poem  of 
Anacreon's  which  really  approaches 
the  type  we  are  seeking.  The  world 
for  which  he  wrote  reveals  itself  as 
very  narrow;  and  he  is  found  to  be  de- 
void of  **  catholicity  of  htiman  inter- 
est," as  Tom  Hood  asserted.  His 
verses  are  a  little  lacking  in  tenderness 
of  sentiment;  and,  as  Professor  Jebb 
says,  Anacreon's  *'sensuousness  is  tem- 
pered merely  by  intellectual  charm" 
— and  this  is  not  what  we  require  in 
social  verse. 

Theocritus,  also,  exquisite  as  are  his 
vignettes  of  Alexandrian  life,  perfect  as 
they  are  in  tone  and  feeling,  clear  cut  as 
an  intaglio  and  delightful  as  a  Tanagra 
figurine — Theocritus  is  at  once  too 
idyllic  and  too  realistic.  His  verses 
are  without  certain  of  the  character- 
istics which  are  imperative  in  true  vers 
de  société.  They  are  at  once  a  Uttle  too 
homely  and  a  little  too  poetic.  If  a 
selection  from  Greek  literature  were  ab- 
solutely imperative,  probably  a  copy 
of  verses  combining  brevity,  brilliancy 
and  buoyancy  could  be  found  more 
easily  among  the  scanty  lyrics  of 
Agathias  or  of  Antipater  than  amid  the 
larger  store  of  Theocritus  or  of  Anac- 
reon. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  more  prominent  po- 
sition of  woman  in  Rome  which  makes 
a  search  in  Latin  literature  a  more  cer- 
tain pleasure.  Yet  the  world  in  which 
Catullus  lived,  that  **tenderest  of  Ro- 
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man  poets  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,"  while  it  was  externally  most  lux- 
urious, had  an  imderlying  rudeness  and 
an  ill-concealed  coarseness.  And  Ca- 
tullus himself,  with  all  his  nimble  wit, 
his  scholady  touch,  his  instinctive  cer- 
tainty of  taste,  was  consumed  by  too 
fierce  a  flame  of  passion  to  be  satisfied 
often  with  the  leisurely  interweaving 
of  jest  and  earnest  which  we  look 
for  in  the  songster  of  society.  Infre- 
quently does  he  allow  himself  the 
courtly  grace  of  true  familiar  verse — 
in  his  *' Dedication  for  a  Volume  of 
Lyrics,"  in  his  "Invitation  to  Dinner" 
and  in  his  "Morning  Call,"  so  sympa- 
thetically paraphrased  by  Landor, 

Half  a  generation  later,  we  come  to 
Horace,  a  perfect  master  of  the  lighter 
lyric.  He  has  the  wide  knowledge  of 
a  man  of  the  world  and  the  consum- 
mate ease  of  an  accomplished  crafts- 
man in  verse.  He  can  achieve  both 
the  "curious  felicity"  and  the  "art 
that  hides  itself."  And  his  tone,  so 
Walter  Bagehot  insisted,  "is  that  of 
prime  ministers;  the  easy  philosophy 
is  that  of  courts  and  parliaments. 
.  .  .  He  is  but  the  extreme  and 
perfect  type  of  a  whole  class  of  writers, 
some  of  whom  exist  in  every  literary 
age,  and  who  give  expression  to  what 
we  may  call  the  poetry  of  equanimity 
— ^that  is,  the  world's  view  of  itself,  its 
self-satisfaction,  its  conviction  that  you 
must  hear  what  comes,  not  hope  for 
much,  think  some  evil,  never  be  ex- 
cited, admire  little,  and  then  you  will 
be  at  peace."  Perhaps  this  view  of 
Horace's  philosophy  is  a  little  too  dis- 
enchanted; but  Bagehot  here  suggested 
why  Horace  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
masters  of  familiar  verse;  and  it  is  the 
Roman  poet's  catholicity  of  human  in- 
terest, even  more  than  his  exquisite 
naturalness,  which  makes  his  lines 
sometimes  so  startlingly  modem.  It 
was  easy  for  Thackeray  to  find  London 
equivalents  for  the  Latin  '' Persicos 
odi''  and  for  Molière  earlier,  and  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  later,  to  imitate  "  Donee 
gratus,''  But  there  is  little  need  to  cite 
further,  for  no  poet  has  tempted  more 
adapters  and  translators — not  always, 
indeed,  to  his  profit,  and  often,  in  fact, 


to  their  undoing,  since  it  is  only  by  an 
inspiration  as  happy  as  the  original 
that  any  modem  may  hope  to  equal 
the  sureness  of  stroke  characteristic  of 
a  poet  who  shunned  the  remote  adjec- 
tive, and  who  was  ever  content  with  the 
vocabulary  of  every  day. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  pass  down  from 
the  benign  rule  of  Augustus  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  Nero,  and  to  contrast  the  con- 
stant manliness  of  Horace  with  the  ser- 
vility of  Martial,  a  servility  finding  re- 
lief now  and  again  in  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness of  unrestrained  invective.  Hor- 
ace, with  all  his  equanimity,  was  never 
indifferent  to  ideas — and  he  had  an 
ethical  code  of  his  own;  but  Martial 
rarely  revealed  even  a  hint  of  moral 
feeling.  He  was  cynical  of  necessity; 
and  therefore  is  he  habitually  too  hard 
and  too  rasping  to  attain  the  geniality 
which  belongs  to  the  better  sort  of  so- 
cial verse.  Few  of  his  poems  are  really 
long  enough  to  be  styled  Ijnrics;  and  the 
vast  majority  are  merely  epigrams, 
with  the  wilful  condensation  and  the 
arbitrary  pointedness  that  have  been 
the  bane  of  the  epigram  ever  since 
Martial  set  the  bad  example.  But 
even  though  the  Latin  poet,  as  Profes- 
sor Mackail  asserts,  made  his  strongest 
appeal  "  to  all  that  was  worst  in  Roman 
taste — its  heavy-handedness,  its  admi- 
ration of  verbal  cleverness,  its  tendency 
toward  brutality  " — still,  now  and  again 
it  is  possible  to  pick  out  a  poem  that 
falls  fairly  within  the  definition  of  fa- 
miliar verse.     There  is,  for  example: 

IN  HABENTEM  AMENAS  ^DES 

Your  parks  are  unsurpassed  in  noble  trees; 

A  finer  bath  than  yours  one  seldom  sees; 

Grand  is  your  colonnade,  and  all  complete 

The  stone  mosaic  underneath  your  feet; 

Your  steeds  are  fine;  your  hunting  grounds 
are  wide, 

And  gleaming  fountains  spout  on  every  side; 

Your  drawing-rooms  are  grand;  there's  noth- 
ing cheap 

Except  the  places  where  you  eat  and  sleep! 

With  all  the  space  and  splendor  you  have  got, 

Oh,  what  a  charming  mansion  you  have  not! 


Ill 

When  at  last  we  pass  over  the  long 
suspension-bridge  that  arches  the  dark 
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gulf  between  the  ancient  world  and  the 
modem,  we  discover  that  the  more  di- 
rect inheritors  of  the  Latin  tradition, 
the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards,  have 
neither  of  them  contributed  abun- 
dantly to  this  special  department  of 
lyric  poetry.  It  may  be  that  the  Span- 
ish language  is  too  grandiloquent  and 
too  sonorous  to  be  readily  playful;  and 
perhaps  the  Spanish  character  itself  is 
either  too  loftily  dignified  or  too  realisti- 
cally shrewd  to  be  able  often  to  achieve 
that  harmonious  blending  of  the  grave 
and  the  gay  which  is  essential  in  fa- 
miliar verse.  It  is  true  that  Lope  de 
Vega,  early  master  of  every  form  of  the 
drama  and  bold  adventurer  into  every 
other  realm  of  literature,  has  left  us  a 
few  poems  that  might  demand  inclu- 
sion; and  among  them  is  an  ingenious 
sonnet  on  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
sonnet — which  was  cleverly  Englished 
by  the  late  H.  C.  Btmner,  and  which 
may  have  suggested  to  Voiture  his 
more  famous  rondeau.  No  doubt,  there 
are  a  few  other  Spanish  poets  who  might 
be  enlisted  as  contributors  to  an  inter- 
national anthology  of  vers  de  société; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Spanish 
section  of  any  such  collection  would  be 
slighter  even  than  the  Italian. 

And  the  Italian  contribution  would 
not  be  very  important,  in  spite  of  the 
national  facility  in  improvisation — or 
perhaps  because  of  this  dangerous  gift. 
In  the  earlier  Italian  Renascence,  ex- 
istence seems  to  have  been  almost  too 
strenuous  for  social  verse.  As  we  call 
the  roll  of  the  Italian  poets,  we  may 
note  the  name  of  more  than  one  master 
of  the  passionate  lyric  and  of  the 
scorching  satire,  but  we  find  scarcely 
any  writer  who  has  left  us  verses  of  the 
requisite  brevity,  brilliancy  and  buoy- 
ancy. In  Rossetti's  "Dante  and  his 
Circle"  there  is  more  than  one  poem 
that  seems  to  have  this  triple  qualifica- 
tion, although,  on  more  careful  exami- 
nation, the  sentiment  is  seen  to  be  too 
sincere  and  too  frankly  expressed,  or 
else  the  tone  is  too  rarely  playful  to 
warrant  any  liberal  selection  from 
these  fascinating  pages.  Perhaps  even 
from  this  volume  a  more  lively  little 
piece  might,  here  and  there,  be  bor- 


rowed, such  as  Sachetti's  "On  a  Wet 
Day,"  for  instance.  A  little  later 
there  is  Bemi,  whose  metrical  portrait 
of  himself  might  fairly  be  compared — 
and  not  altogether  to  its  disadvantage 
— ^with  one  or  another  of  Praed's  ca- 
ressingly tender  sketches  of  character. 
The  Italians  have  no  lack  of  biting 
epigram  and  of  pertinent  pasquinade  ; 
and  they  excel  in  broad  burlesque  and 
in  laughable  parody.  But  the  mock- 
heroic,  however  clever  it  may  be,  is 
not  the  same  as  vers  de  société.  And 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  where 
there  was  a  firmer  social  solidarity,  the 
only  name  which  forces  itself  on  our  at- 
tention is  that  of  Giusti — whose  idio- 
matic ballads  have  not  unfairly  been 
likened  to  the  songs  of  Béranger. 

The  more  northern  languages  are 
less  Ukely  to  reward  research,  partly 
because  of  the  prolonged  rudeness  of 
the  Teutonic  tongues  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  more  rigid  seriousness  of 
the  folk  that  speak  them.  There  is  a 
true  lyric  grace  in  the  songs  of  the 
Minnesingers,  despite  their  frequent 
artificiality  ;  but  they  again  are  too  di- 
rect and  too  purely  lyric.  However 
ingenious  they  may  be,  they  are  without 
the  wit  and  the  humor  which  we  look  for 
in  familiar  verse.  Even  the  later  and  far 
greater  Goethe,  who,  for  all  his  Olym- 
pian serenity,  revealed  at  times  the  pos- 
session of  that  specific  levity  which  is 
a  prerequisite  for  the  songster  of  so- 
ciety— even  Goethe  chose  to  con- 
dense his  wit  into  the  distichs  of  his 
'*Xenien"  rather  than  to  commingle 
it  with  his  balladry.  He  himself 
thought  it  strange  that,  with  all  he  had 
done,  there  was  no  one  of  his  poems 
"that  would  suit  the  Lutheran  hymn- 
book;"  and  it  is  perhaps  even  stranger 
that  scarcely  any  one  of  them  would 
suit  such  an  anthology  as  has  been  here 
suggested.  Perhaps  a  claim  might  be 
made  for  his  **Ergo  Bibamus,"  which 
has  almost  briskness  enough  to  war- 
rant its  acceptance. 

From    Heine,    of   course,    a   choice 
would  be  less  difficult;  and  at  least  one 
of  his  lyrics,   the   "Grammar  of 
Stars,  "  seems  to  meet   all  the  rec 
ments    of    familiar    verse.     But 
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fluent  as  Heine  is  in  sentiment,  and 
master  as  he  is  of  both  girding  satire 
and  airy  persiflage,  there  is  ever  a 
heart-break  to  be  heard  in  his  verses — 
an  tmforgettable  sob.  The  chords  of 
his  lyre  are  really  too  deep  and  too 
resonant  for  him  to  chant  trifles.  The 
*' brave  soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation 
of  humanity,"  as  he  styled  himself, 
even  in  his  paraded  mockery  and  in  his 
irrepressible  wit,  was  really  too  much 
in  earnest  to  happen  often  on  the  happy 
mean  which  makes  familiar  verse  a 
possibility. 


IV 

In  the  French  language  at  last  the 
seeker  after  vers  de  société  finds  not  only 
the  name,  but  the  thing  itself,  the  real 
thing;  and  he  finds  it  in  abundance 
and  of  the  best  quality.  Some  part  of 
this  abundance  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
French  tongue  itself,  for,  as  a  shrewd 
writer  has  reminded  us,  "a  language 
long  employed  by  a  delicate  and  criti- 
cal society  is  a  treasury  of  dexterous  fe- 
licities;'* it  may  not  be  what  Emerson 
finely  called  "fossil  poetry,"  but  it  is 
"crystallized  esprits  Society  verse 
might  be  expected  to  flourish  most 
luxuriantly  among  a  people  governed 
by  the  social  instinct,  as  the  French  are, 
and  as  appreciative  of  the  social  quali- 
ties. The  French  invented  the  salon, 
wliich  is  the  true  hothouse  for  familiar 
verse;  and  they  have  raised  corre- 
spondence and  conversation  also  to  the 
dignity  of  a  fine  art.  As  we  scan  the 
history  of  the  past  three  centuries,  we 
note  that  in  France,  society  and  Hter- 
ature  have  met  on  terms  that  approach 
equality  far  more  nearly  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  French  men  of  let- 
ters have  frequently  been  men  of  the 
world,  even  if  the  French  men  of  the 
world  have  been  men  of  letters  not 
quite  so  often  as  the  English. 

Moreover,  it  is  in  prose  rather  than 
in  poetry  that  the  French  have 
achieved  their  amplest  triumphs.  To 
us  of  the  Teutonic  tradition,  French 
poetry  seems  to  be  wanting  in  imagi- 
native suggestiveness  ;  it  is  too  clear 


and  too  precise  and  too  logical;  it  fails 
to  attain  the  Miltonic  ideal  of  sim- 
plicity, sensuousness  and  passion.  But, 
whatever  the  reservations  an  EngUsh 
reader  must  make  in  his  praise  of 
French  poetry,  he  need  make  none  in 
his  eulogy  of  French  prose.  In  prose 
the  French  have  commonly  a  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  English  language  can 
pretend  only  too  rarely.  Their  prose 
has  order  and  balance  and  harmony; 
it  flows  limpidly  with  a  charming  trans- 
parency; it  is  ever  lucid,  ever  flexible, 
ever  various  ;  it  has  at  once  an  obvious 
polish  and  an  apparent  ease.  And  to 
these  precious  qualifications  for  a  form 
of  poetry  seemingly  so  unambitious 
as  social  verse  must  be  added  the  pos- 
session not  only  of  the  wit  and  the  vi- 
vacity which  are  acknowledged  char- 
acteristics of  the  French,  but  also  their 
ownership  of  something  far  more  need- 
ful— the  gift  of  comedy. 

"For  many  years  the  French  have 
not  been  more  celebrated  for  memoirs 
which  professedly  describe  a  real  so- 
ciety than  they  have  been  for  the  light 
social  song  which  embodies  its  senti- 
ments and  pours  forth  its  spirit,"  said 
Walter  Bagehot,  writing  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  main- 
tained that  the  French  mind  had  a 
genius  for  the  poetry  of  society,  partly 
because  it  was  "  unable  to  remove  itself 
into  the  higher  region  of  imagined 
forms,"  and,  therefore,  it  had  "the 
quickest  insight  into  the  exact  relation 
of  surrounding  superficial  phenomena.  " 
He  held  that  the  spirit  of  these  lighter 
lyrics  is  ever  half  mirthful,  and  that 
they  cannot  produce  a  profound  im- 
pression. "A  gentle  pleasure,  half 
sympathy,  half  amusement,  is  that  at 
which  they  aim,"  he  suggested,  adding 
that  "they  do  not  please  us  equally  in 
all  moods  of  mind;  sometimes  they 
seem  nothing  and  nonsense — like  so- 
ciety itself." 

Perhaps  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
prosaic  element  perceptible  in  much 
of  their  more  pretentious  poetry  that 
the  French  themselves  have  not  con- 
sidered curiously  their  own  familiar 
verse.  While  there  are  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  collections  of  the  vers  de  société 
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of  the  English  language,  a  diligent  seek- 
ing has  failed  to  find  a  single  similar  an- 
thology in  French.  A  book  of  ballades 
there  is,  but  the  most  of  these  are  seri- 
ous in  tone  rather  than  serio-comic  ;  and 
the  brightest  of  the  many  epigram- 
matic quatrains  of  the  language  have 
been  gathered  into  an  engaging  little 
volume.  But  a  selection  of  the  best  of 
their  lighter  lyrics,  having  brevity,  bril- 
liancy and  buoyancy,  has  not  yet  been 
undertaken  by  any  French  critic,  al- 
though he  would  have  only  the  embar- 
rassment of  choosing  from  out  a  super- 
abundance of  enticing  examples. 

For  the  most  part,  the  vigorous  verse 
of  Villon,  that  warm  **  voice  from  the 
slums  of  Paris,"  has  too  poignant  a 
melancholy  to  be  included,  for  all  its 
bravado  gaiety;  and,  though  he  tries 
to  carry  it  oflE  with  a  laugh,  the  disreput- 
able poet  fails  to  disguise  the  depth 
of  his  feeling.  And  yet  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exclude  the  famous  **  Bal- 
lade of  Old- Time  Ladies,'*  with  its  un- 
forgettable refrain,  **  Where  are  the 
snows  of  yester-year?*'  A  larger  se- 
lection would  be  easier  from  Villon's 
contemporary,  Charles  of  Orleans, 
long  time  a  prisoner  in  England — a  poet 
far  less  energetic  and  not  so  disen- 
chanted, but  possessing  by  birth  "the 
manners  and  tone  of  good  society." 
Stevenson  praised  his  rondels  especi- 
ally for  their  "inimitable  lightness  and 
deUcacy  of  touch,"  and  declared  that 
the  royal  lyrist's  "lines  go  with  a  lilt 
and  sing  themselves  to  music  of  their 
own." 

The  rondel  was  the  fixed  form 
in  which  Charles  of  Orleans  was  most 
often  successful,  although  he  frequently 
attempted  the  ballade  also.  This 
larger  form  the  later  Clément  Marot 
managed  with  assured  mastery.  One 
of  the  best  known  of  his  more  play- 
ful poems  is  the  ballade  à  double  refrain, 
setting  forth  the  duplicity  of  "  Brother 
Lubin" — a  poem  which  has  been  ren- 
dered into  English  both  by  Bryant  and 
Longfellow,  although  neither  of  them 
held  himself  bound  by  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  that  prescribes  the  Umita- 
tion  and  the  ordering  of  the  rhymes 
properly  to  be  expected  in  the  ballade. 


As  it  happens,  the  American  poets  were 
not  happily  inspired  in  rendering  this 
characteristic  specimen  of  Marot's  dis- 
creet raillery  and  metrical  agility;  and 
in  their  versions  we  fail  to  find  the  lim- 
pid lines  and  the  poUshed  irony  of  the 
French  poet,  who  was  able  so  easily  to 
marry  the  elegant  with  the  natural — 
qualities  rarely  conjoined,  even  in 
French.  And  yet  Locker-Lampson 
was  able  to  paraphrase  one  of  Clément 
Marot's  lesser  lyrics,  "Du  Rys  de 
Madame  d'AUebert,"  with  indisput- 
able felicity  : 

How  fair  those  locks  which  now  the  light 
wind  stirs, 
What  eyes  she  has,  and  what  a  perfect 
arm! 
And  yet  methinks  that  little  laugh  of  hers — 
That   little   laugh   is   still   her  crowning 
charm. 
Where'er  she  passes,  coimtry-side  or  town, 
The  streets  make  festa,  and  the  fields  re- 
joice. 
Should  sorrow  come,  as  'twill,  to  cast  me 
down 
Or  death,  as  come  he  must,  to  hush  my 
voice, 
Her  laugh  would  wake  me,  just  as  now  it 

tfirills  me 
That    little    giddy    laugh    wherewith    she 
kills  me. 

Space  fails  here  to  select  samples  of 
familiar  verse  from  the  poems  of  Ron- 
sard  and  Du  Bellay  and  Desportes,  or 
to  excerpt  cautiously  from  the  later 
poetasters  who  were  forever  rhyming 
in  the  ruelles  of  the  Précieuses,  and  who 
clubbed  together  to  go  on  record  in  the 
celebrated  **  Guirlande  à  JuUe."  But 
Corneille  and  MoUère  and  La  Fontaine 
cannot  be  treated  in  this  cavalier 
fashion.  Taine  calls  La  Fontaine's 
epistles  to  Madame  de  Sablière  "Uttle 
masterpieces  of  respectful  gallantry 
and  dehcate  tenderness."  It  is  this 
same  note  of  tender  gallantry  which 
strikes  us  in  the  poems  which  Molière 
and  Corneille  severally  addressed  to 
the  handsome  and  alluring  actress, 
Mademoiselle  Du  Parc.  Comeille's 
stanzas  are  almost  too  elevated  in  tone 
to  permit  them  to  be  termed  familiar 
verse  ;  and  yet  where  they  are  read  in  the 
English  rendering  of  Locker-Lampson 
they  do  not  transcend  the  modest 
boundaries  of  this  minor  department 
of  poetry. 
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In  the  eighteenth  œntury,  we  come 
to  Dufresny,  with  his  "Morrows,"  a 
little  comedy  in  four  quatrains;  to 
Piron,  rather  more  inclined  to  the  pert 
and  pungent  epigram  than  to  the  more 
suave  and  gracious  song  of  society; 
and  to  Voltaire,  the  arch- wit  of  the 
age,  accomplished  in  social  verse  as  in 
every  other  conceivable  form  of  literary 
endeavor.  Perhaps  it  was  of  Voltaire 
that  Lowell  was  thinking  when  he  as- 
serted that  in  French  poetry  only  *'the 
high  polish  kept  out  the  decay."  Yet 
it  was  Lowell  himself  who  rendered  into 
flowing  English  an  epistle  of  Voltaire's 
to  Madame  Du  Châtelet — stanzas  in 
which  the  aging  wit  refers  to  his  years, 
not  so  touchingly  as  Corneille  had  done, 
it  is  true,  but  with  dignity,  none  the 
less. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  perceive  two  diverging  tenden- 
cies in  French  vers  de  société,  one  of 
them  being  rather  more  obviously  lit- 
erary in  its  manner,  and  including  cer- 
tain of  the  more  piquant  lyrics  of  Hugo, 
Musset  and  Gautier,  while  the  other  is 
somewhat  humble  in  its  aim  and  seem- 
ingly simpler  in  its  execution.  To 
this  second  group  belong  the  best  of 
Béranger's  ballads,  of  Gustave  Na- 
daud's,  and  of  Henry  Murger's.  Of 
Nadaud  the  one  perfect  example  is 
"Carcassonne,"  so  perfectly  Englished 
by  John  R.  Thompson;  and  of  Murger 
probably  the  most  characteristic — in 
its  presentation  of  the  actual  atmos- 
phere of  that  bohemia  which  is  truly  a 
desert  country  by  the  sea — is  the  lyric 
of  *'  Old  Loves,"  sympathetically  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang: 

OLD  LOVES 

Louise,  have  you  forgotten  yet 

The  comer  of  the  flowery  land, 
The  ancient  garden  where  we  met, 

My  hand  that  trembled  in  your  hand? 
Our  lips  found  words  scarce  sweet  enough, 

As  low  beneath  the  willow-trees 
We  sat;  have  you  forgotten,  love? 

Do  you  remember,  love  Louise  ? 

Marie,  have  you  forgotten  yet 

The  loving  barter  that  we  made? 
The  rings  we  changed,  the  stms  that  set, 

The  woods  fulfilled  with  sun  and  shade? 
The  fountains  that  were  musical 

By  many  an  ancient  trysting  tree — 
Marie,  have  you  forgotten  all? 

Do  you  remember,  love  Marie? 


Christine,  do  you  remember  yet 

Your  room  with  scents  and  roses  gay? 
My  garret — near  the  sky  'twas  set — 

The  April  hours,  the  niehts  of  May? 
The  clear,  calm  nights — the  stars  above 

That  whispered  they  were  fairest  seen 
Through  no  cloud- veil?     Remember,  love! 

Do  you  remember,  love  Christine? 

Louise  is  dead,  and,  well-a-day! 

Marie  a  sadder  path  has  ta 'en; 
And  pale  Christine  has  passed  away 

In  Southern  stms  to  bloom  again. 
Alas  Î  for  one  and  all  of  us — 

Marie,  Louise,  Christine  forget; 
Our  bower  of  love  is  ruinous, 

And  I  alone  remember  yet. 

Déranger  is  like  Horace  in  that  he  is 
wholly  free  from  cynicism,  and  in  that 
he  is  essentially  genial.  The  French 
balladist  is  like  the  Latin  lyrist  again 
in  that  he  has  tempted  countless  Eng- 
lish translators — mostly  to  their  own 
undoing.  At  first  glance,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  poetry  so  easy  to  read  as 
Horace's  or  Béranger's,  so  direct,  so 
unaffected,  ought  to  be  transferable 
into  another  tongue  without  great  diffi- 
culty. But  this  appearance  is  alto- 
gether deceptive,  and  those  who  care- 
lessly venture  upon  translation  soon 
discover  that  all  unwillingly  they  have 
been  paying  the  highest  compliment  to 
the  skill  with  which  the  metrical  artists 
have  succeeded  in  concealing  their  con- 
summate craftsmanship.  Even  Thack- 
eray, with  all  his  cleverness,  with  all 
his  understanding  of  Parisian  life,  did 
not  achieve  the  impossible  feat  of  mak- 
ing a  wholly  satisfactory  English  trans- 
lation of  a  song  of  Béranger's,  although 
he  twice  attempted  the  **  Roi  d'Yvetot," 
and,  although  he  did  not  fail  to  bring 
over  into  English  not  a  little  of  the 
sentiment  and  of  the  sparkle  of  the 
"Grenier."  Indeed,  it  is  this  ballad 
of  Béranger's  which  satisfies  the  defini- 
tion of  familiar  verse  more  completely, 
perhaps,  than  any  othfer  piece  of  the 
Epicurean  songster's. 

A  true  lyric,  whether  ballad  or  sonnet 
or  elegy,  is  not  addressed  to  the  eye 
alone;  it  is  ever  intended  to  be  said  or 
sung.  The  songs  of  Béranger  are  real 
songs  fitted  to  a  tune  already  running 
in  the  head  of  the  lyrist;  and  they  have, 
in  fact,  sung  themselves  into  being. 
The  poems  of  Hugo  and  Gautier  and 
Musset,    even   when    they   are    most 
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lyrical,  are  rather  for  recitation  or  read- 
ing aloud;  they  are  not  intended  for  the 
actual  accompaniment  of  music.  Once, 
indeed,  Musset  gave  us  a  lyric,  which 
is  not  only  singable,  but  which  seems 
to  insist  on  an  alliance  with  music. 
This  single  song  is  the  *'  Mimi  Pinson," 
with  its  exquisite  commingling  of  wit 
and  melancholy.  For  the  most  part, 
the  stanzas  of  Musset  are  too  full  of 
fire  and  ardor  to  be  classed  as  familiar 
verse;  they  have  too  resonant  a  note 
of  passion;  and  despite  their  brilliance 
they  are  of  a  truth  too  sad. 

It  is  only  occasionally,  also,  that  a 
poem  of  Hugo's  falls  within  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry.  His  was  too  large  an 
utterance  for  mere  social  verse  ;  and  the 
melody  of  his  varied  rhythms  is  too 
vibrating.  His  legends  are  epic  in 
their  breadth;  and  he  lacks  the  unlit- 
erary  simplicity  and  the  vernacular 
terseness  of  familiar  verse.  For  all 
his  genius,  he  is  deficient  not  only  in  wit 
and  in  humor,  but  even  in  the  sense  of 
humor;  and  there  is  some  truth  in 
Heine's  joke  that  Victor  Hugo's  "muse 
had  two  left  hands."  And  yet,  if  a  se- 
lection from  the  greatest  French  poet 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  imperative, 
it  is  not  impossible  to  pick  out  a  few 
of  his  lyrics  which  have  the  needful 
airiness  and  grace  and  charm.  To  one 
of  these,  translated  by  Miss  Ethel  Grey, 
she  gave  the  rather  commonplace  title, 
'*My  Pretty  Neighbor." 

If  you've  nothing,  dear,  to  tell  me, 
Why,  each  morning  passing  by, 

With  your  sudden  smiles  compel  me. 

To  adore  you,  then  repel  me, 
Pretty  little  neighbor,  why? 

Why,  if  you  have  naught  to  tell  me, 
Do  you  so  my  patience  try? 

If  youVe  nothing,  sweet,  to  teach  me. 
Tell  me  why  you  press  my  hand? 

I'll  attend  if  you'll  impeach  me 

Of  my  sins,  or  even  preach  me 
Sermons  hard  to  imderstand: 

But,  if  you  have  naught  to  teach  me, 
Dear,  your  meaning  I  demand  ! 

If  you  wish  me,  love,  to  leave  you. 
Why  for  ever  walk  my  wayr 

Then,  when  gladly  I  receive  you, 

Wherefore  do  I  seem  to  grieve  you? 

Must  I  then,  in  truth,  believe  you 
Wish  me,  darling,  far  away? 

Do  you  wish  me,  love,  to  leave  you? 
Pretty  little  neighbor,  say! 

Aug.  1903 


From  the  treasury  of  **  Enamels  and 
Cameos  "  there  is  only  the  embarrass- 
ment of  choosing,  as  no  French  poet 
has  written  poems  more  translucent 
and  colloquially  easy  than  Théophile 
Gautier..  His  is  the  clear  serenity  of 
temper  and  the  unfailing  certainty  of 
stroke  which  reveal  the  master  of 
social  verse.  But  the  French  poet's 
invincible  dexterity  is  the  despair  of  the 
translator.  How  render  into  another 
language  the  firmly  chiseled  stanzas  of 
a  lyrist  who  was  enamoured  of  the 
vocabulary,  and  who  was  ever  wooing 
it  ardently  and  successfully?  As  Mr. 
Henry  James  says,  Gautier  **  loved 
words  for  themselves — for  their  look, 
their  aroma,  their  color,  their  fantastic 
intimations."  Locker  -  Lampson  ac- 
complished the  almost  impossible  feat 
of  finding  English  equivalents  for  Gau- 
tier's  French — ^in  the  first  two  quatrains 
of  '*A  Winter  Fantasy" — but  even  he 
thought  it  best  to  end  his  own  poem  in 
his  own  way.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
"Ars  Victrix,"  triumphant  as  it  is  in 
the  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of  Gau- 
tier's  deepest  lyric,  is  rather  a  para- 
phrase than  a  translation.  And  per- 
haps this  poem,  with  all  its  ease  and 
lightness,  is  a  little  too  stately  and  too 
majestic  for  true  familiar  verse  : 


All  passes.     Art  alone 

Endtiring  stays  to  us; 
The  bust  outlasts  the  throne — 

The  coin,  Tiberius. 

Of  one  of  Gautier's  less  fortunate 
contemporaries,  Felix  d*Arvers,  noth- 
ing survives  save  a  single  sonnet,  per- 
haps imbued  with  too  puissant  a  melan- 
choly to  be  admitted  without  challenge 
amid  poems  brief  and  brilhant  and 
buoyant;  but  Longfellow's  translation, 
although  not  quite  so  perfect  as  some 
of  his  renderings  of  Uhland,  is  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  pleads  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  soUtary  poem  by  which  alone 
its  author's  name  is  withheld  from 
oblivion. 

Another   fellow-lyrist    of   Gautier's, 
whose  fate  was  sadder  even  than  that  o^ 
d'Arvers,  was  Gérard  de  Nerval,  o 
of  whose  lyrics  has  had  the  good  f 
tune  to  tempt  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
turn  it  into  English: 
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AN  OLD  TUNE  'An  old,  red  castle,  strong  with  stony  towers. 

The  windows  gay  with  many-colored  glass; 
There  is  an  air  for  which  I  would  disown  Wide    plains,    and    rivers    flowing    among 

Mozart's,  Rossini's,  Weber's  melodies —  nowers, 

A  sweet,  sad  air  that  languishes  and  sighs,  That  bathe  the  castle  basement  as  they 

And  keeps  its  secret  charm  for  me  alone.  pass. 

Whene'er  I  hear  that  music  vague  and  old.  In  antique  weed,  with  dark  eyes  and  gold 

Two  hundred  years  are  mist  that  rolls  hair, 

away;  A  lady  looks  forth  from  her  window  high; 

The  thirteenth  Louis  reigns,  and  I  behold  It  may  be  that  I  knew  and  found  her  fair 

A  green  land  golden  in  the  dying  day.  In  some  forgotten  life,  long  time  gone  by. 


«ts 


ERE  COMES  THE   NIGHT 

AH,  pain  that  a  rose  should  die, 
That  a  lily's  grace  should  fail; 
That  dark  should  dim  a  sunset  sky, 

And  a  rainbow's  glory  pale — 
And  lovers  say  good-bye! 

Alas,  that  Youth  is  fleet — 

Swifter  than  Age  is  swift — 
That  dearest  hopes  have  winged  feet, 

And  Love's  a  transient  gift. 
As  shadowy  as  sweet. 

So  kiss  we  while  we  may, 

While  lips  are  still  afire. 
For  all  too  surely  creeps  a  day 

When  fades  the  dear  desire 
To  ashes  cold  and  gray. 

Too  surely  comes  the  night 

When  the  star  of  Love  shall  set, 
And  the  bitter  snow  of  Time  lie  white. 

And  the  soul  would  best  forget 
The  old,  beloved  delight. 

Nannie  Byrd  Turner. 
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THE    NEW    DISEASE 

T7THEL — Have  you  noticed  how  melancholy  George  looks  when  he  rides? 
■■-'     Lucille — Yes;  he  is  getting  automobilious. 

"DUT  for  lace  and  lingerie  woman  would  have  little  temptation  to  be  vain- 
^     and  man  little  temptation. 
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By  G.  B.  Burgin 


MADGE  ENDICOTT  sighed  as 
she  looked  thoughtfully  out 
at  the  fusillading  raindrops. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  Hfe,  she  did 
not  want  to  act.  Her  usual  practice 
was  to  concentrate  herself  on  her  part 
at  least  half-an-hour  before  starting 
for  "The  Thespian."  Then,  she  went 
to  her  carriage  as  in  a  dream,  her 
maid  kept  away  all  intruders  from  her 
dressing-room,  and  she  Hved  and  was 
the  heroine  of  the  play  until,  at  the 
end  of  it,  her  own  identity  returned  to 
her.  The  clamor  of  the  audience 
drove  away  the  memory  of  the  part 
she  had  played,  and  she  found  herself 
bowing  to  a  sea  of  dim  faces  in  the 
theatre,  wondering  what  she  had  done 
to  evoke  their  enthusiasm.  Some- 
times, as  she  bowed,  she  thought  of 
that  woman  who  faded  away  from  the 
stage  until  the  next  evening.  Did  she 
go  to  some  phantom  realm  of  her  own 
and  live  her  life,  or  simply  dissolve 
into  thin  air? 

Madge  Endicott  was  a  dreamer. 
When  a  half-fledged  girl,  Hving  alone 
with  her  grim  old  studious  father,  he 
had  brought  back  with  him  one  night 
a  youth,  glorious  as  Apollo.  Some- 
how, she  had  conquered  his  shyness — 
and  her  own;  their  spirits  leaped  to- 
gether; they  roamed  the  ancient  woods 
and  flowery  glades  of  Eversleigh  until 
one  day  the  lad  came  to  tell  her  that 
he  must  go  back  to  London. 

**  London!"  she  queried,  aghast. 
"What  is— London?" 

"London!"  he  said.  "London! 
Have  you  never  heard  the  Voices  of 
London?  It  is  a  city  where  men 
move  and  have  their  being — a  city  to 
which  they  are  unwilling  slaves;  for 
"5 


the  thraldom  wherewith  it  binds  them 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  broken  even  by  death 
itself.  There  is  something  in  its  very 
atmosphere  which  sets  its  seal  upon 
men  and  women  and  marks  them  for 
its  own.  By  night  and  day,  the  great 
city  is  never  still — ^its  Voices  are  never 
silent.  Half  of  its  inhabitants  sleep 
while  the  other  half  work.  From  all 
quarters  of  the  universe,  people  come 
to  listen  to  the  Voices.  Old  men  and 
women,  youths  and  maidens,  children 
with  clear,  innocent  eyes;  and  the 
great  city  takes  them  all  to  its  breast, 
in  Winter  folding  them  beneath  its 
smoky  pall,  in  Summer  spreading 
over  them  a  mantle  of  blue  sky.  But 
once  within  its  meshes,  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  mark  it  sets  upon  its 
victims." 

"No  escape?" 

"No;  they  are  magnetized,  fasci- 
nated. And  when  they  have  dwelt 
there,  for  a  Uttle  while,  it  may  be, 
they  are  carried  away  from  London's 
stony  arms — that  London  which  has 
sucked  their  life-blood — ^that  London 
which  has  drained  them  of  youth  and 
hope  and  joy — ^into  some  quiet  place 
where  the  great  city's  unrest  breaks 
faintly  from  afar  upon  dead  ears  and 
irks  them  not.  Men,  still  treading 
the  glad  earth,  still  loving  and  living, 
toiling,  striving,  sorrowing,  see  the 
black  hearses  go  by — see  the  sable 
horses  curbed  and  reined  and  flecked 
with  foam — see  shambling  mutes, 
those  hireling  sycophants  of  woe — 
and  march  onward,  knowing  full  well 
that  they,  too,  one  day,  will  be  car- 
ried away  from  the  Voices  to  the  green 
churchyard,  with  its  waving  grasses 
and  flower-decked  graves,  behind  these 
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same  somber  steeds  of  Death.  Yet, 
knowing  this,  they  plod  on,  dusty, 
footsore,  travel-stained,  to  the  great 
city." 

"But,"  she  said,  thoughtfully, 
**  God's  voice  is  clearer  than  the  Voice 
of  the  Great  City.  Why  not  stay  and 
listen  to  it  here?" 

He  shook  his  head.  *'I  should  die 
here,  London  is  the  Giver  of  Fame, 
and  I  would  be  famous  ere  I  die.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  realm 
of  thought,  the  kingdom  of  all  knowl- 
edge, all  science,  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  Those  who 
enter  it  must  fight  a  hard  fight  or 
perish.  The  modern  Mirza  stands 
upon  a  hill  and  sees  those  burdened 
pilgrims  who  hearken  to  the  Voices, 
toihng  onward  with  outstretched  hands 
— ^sees  them  swallowed  up  beneath  the 
glaring  sun,  the  quiet  Summer  stars, 
the  Winter  gloom,  the  dusty,  roaring 
winds  of  March — sees  them  play  their 
tiny  parts  upon  life's  stage — sees  them 
struggle  and  falter  and  disappear — 
sees  them  win  fame,  sit  at  meat  in 
high  places,  their  names  in  the  mouths 
of  all  men.  I  must  fare  forth  and 
take  my  chance  of  good  or  ill  with  the 
others.     The  Voices  call  me;  I   must 

go- 

The    girl    caught    his    enthusiasm. 

**  Ah,  yes,  I  understand  now.  I  under- 
stand. If  the  Voices  speak,  one  must 
heed.  Once  you  have  heard  them 
calling,  there  is  no  rest,  no  peace. 
Sometimes,  I  seem  to  hear  them  my- 
self in  the  sighing  of  the  pines,  a 
whisper  in  the  grasses.  Yes,  Dick, 
dear,  you  must  go,  you  must  go. 
But  what  of  those  who  perish  in  the 
strife?" 

*'Some  must  perish,"  he  said,  sadly, 
*'some  must  perish.  With  the  mor- 
row's dawn  fresh  puppets  take  the 
place  of  those  of  yesterday,  only  to 
give  place  to  others  in  their  turn. 
The  poor  little  parts  are  played,  hearts 
broken  or  healed,  wrongs  redressed — 
sometimes;  hatred  and  revenge  let 
loose  to  do  their  work;  yet  still  the 
great  city  endures.  'Hearken,*  the 
Voices  cry,  *  hearken,  O  ye  peoples 
of  the   earth.     Come   one,   come   all. 


Here  is  the  stage  on  which  ye  strut  and 
strive,  starve,  die,  or  revel  and  laugh 
long.  Come,  but  pay  the  price,  pay 
the  price!'  I  must  go — ^and  pay  the 
price." 

*'Yes,"  the  girl  said,  **if  one  goes, 
one  must  pay  the  price." 

She  looked  wistfully  round  her  at 
the  waving  fields  of  com,  the  green 
hedgerows,  the  tasseled  plumes  of  the 
larches.  "Yes,"  she  repeated,  with  a 
little  sigh,  **if  we  go  we  must  pay  the 
price;  but  all  these  have  breathed  into 
us;  they  have  given  us  something  to 
— come  back  to." 

When  the  day  of  parting  came,  the 
lad  bent  down  to  kiss  her  sweet,  grave 
lips,  but  he  had  never  come  back. 
She,  too,  had  heard  the  Voices  of  the 
great  city.  She  had  striven  and 
suffered  and  fought  her  way  up  to 
the  top;  but  the  old  name  by  which 
the  lad  had  known  her  was  hers  no 
more.  She  kept  that  for  the  time 
when  London's  Voices  no  longer  called, 
and  she  could  go  back  to  the  green 
hedgerows,  the  waving  com,  the 
plumed  larches  nodding  in  the  west 
wind.  If  she  could  not  see  him  again, 
she  would  never  go  back.  Without 
him,  life  was  nothing.  Only,  some- 
times, she  heard  his  name.  He  also 
was  hearkening  to  the  Voices  of 
London's  Heart — ^was  great — ^beloved 
by  the  people — a  famous  pla3rwright; 
and  some  day,  if  the  Voices  willed, 
they  must  meet,  their  hearts  be  filled 
with  joy. 

To-night,  as  the  raindrops  rolled 
down  the  window,  she  asked  herself 
when  would  God  feed  this  starved, 
empty  heart  of  hers — that  heart  which 
gave  forth  so  much  to  London  with  so 
little  return.  Would  the  Voices  bring 
him  to  her?  She  was  actually  playing 
in  one  of  his  dramas  at  *'  The  Thespian." 
But  he  had  been  away  from  the  Voices 
for  two  years.  In  two  years  she  had 
become  famous,  the  "leading  lady" 
of  "The  Thespian."  She  was  cast  for 
the  great  part  in  his  new  drama,  which 
was  to  be  put  in  rehearsal  on  the  mor- 
row. Would  he  know  her  again — the 
girl  who  had  led  him  to  the  cornfields, 
had  shown  him  the  blossoms  on  the 
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larches,  the  mosses  in  the  fairy  dells? 
Once,  he  had  made  her  stand  beside  a 
magnificent  marble  copy  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo  in  her  father's  study.  "Some 
day,"  he  had  declared,  with  con- 
viction, "some  day,  when  you  are 
grown  to  complete  womanhood,  you 
will  be  like  that — the  same  calm  brows, 
the  same  deep  eyes.  You  will  become 
a  modem  Venus,  and  we  shall  all  wor- 
ship at  your  shrine.** 

And  she  had  driven  away  the  wor- 
shipers from  the  shrine — all  save  the 
one  who  did  not  come.  Her  heart 
hungered  for  him,  she  prayed  God  for 
him,  she  saw  him  every  hour;  and  yet 
it  had  all  happened  five  years  ago. 
Five  years  without  a  word,  a  sign,  a 
token  that  he  remembered  the  shadows 
of  the  pines,  the  upland  breezes,  the 
long,  level  stretches  of  land  over  which 
they  had  wandered  together,  the  joy- 
ous days,  the  roses  of  their  lost  youth. 

And  suddenly,  as  she  stood  there, 
she  opened  the  window.  The  Voice  of 
London  came  to  her;  the  west  wind 
blew  two  raindrops  on  her  eyes.  **  My 
children!  my  children!**  said  the  Voice, 
•*I  spare  you — ^spare  you  for  one 
another." 

"Your  carriage,  madame,'*  said  her 
maid;  and  Madge  Endicott  awoke  from 
her  dream. 


II 


In  a  gloomy  London  street,  leading 
down  to  the  Thames  Embankment  from 
the  Strand,  is  an  equally  gloomy-look- 
ing house — gloomy,  that  is,  externally. 
Within,  it  is  decked  in  harmony  with 
the  varying  and  evanescent  moods  of 
that  marvelously  many-sided  being, 
Dick  Sutherland — poet,  artist,  play- 
wright. 

On  this  particularly  somber  evening, 
Sutherland  sat  in  a  room  at  the  top  of 
his  house,  where  double  windows  shut 
out  the  sound  of  the  passing  traffic. 
The  windows  were  still  further  hedged 
about  with  Cairene  lattice  work  and 
loosely  flowing  ctirtains.  In  his  leisure 
moments,  Sutherland  had  amused  him- 
self by  painting  the  ceiling  with  alle- 


gorical groups  of  the  months  taken 
from  Morris's  "Earthly  Paradise.*' 
Radiant-hued  Smyrna  rugs  were  scat- 
tered over  the  oak  floor,  the  bookcases 
which  covered  the  walls  were  filled 
with  volumes  of  all  kinds.  At  the  end 
.  of  the  room,  stood  its  only  other  orna- 
ment, the  exquisite,  life-sized  marble 
Venus  de  Milo,  which  Sutherland  one 
day  recognized  in  a  Wardour-street 
shop,  and  bought  as  a  memorial  of  the 
serious,  half-fledged  girl  who,  uncon- 
sciously, had  taught  him  how  to  be- 
come great. 

Sutherland  was  still  scrawling 
busily.  Presently,  he  wrote  "The 
End,**  with  an  air  of  relief,  got  up, 
stretched  himself,  threw  down  his  pen. 
"Ten  o*clock,**  he  said,  as  the  clock  of 
St.  Clements  Danes  struck.  "There's 
the  end  of  a  year's  work;  and  I'd  give 
the  whole  of  it,  all  I  have  in  the  world, 
just  to  see  that  child's  face  again,  just 
to  hear  her  voice,  look  into  her  grave, 
sweet  eyes.  She  comes  between  me 
and  all  other  women,  and  yet  I  can't 
trace  her.  The  father  died;  they  were 
poor;  London  swallowed  her  up. 
That's  all.  I  taught  her  to  Hsten  to 
London's  Voices,  and  London  has 
robbed  me  of  her.  My  God,  but  it's 
hard — damned  hard!  The  one  thing  I 
want  in  the  world  to  make  me  happy — 
the  one  thing  for  which  I  would  sweep 
a  crossing  and  give  up  everything — is 
denied  me.  Poor  little  maid!  Poor 
little  maid!  And  I  would  have  wor- 
shiped her.     I  suppose  it  was  not  to  be  ! 

"  '  Days  that  are  lost  lamenting  o'er  lost 
days.* 

Shall  I  go  on  mourning  her  loss  for- 
ever? ** 

He  stopped  before  the  fireplace,  and 
stretched  himself  with  a  yawn.  Then, 
he  walked  up  to  the  Venus  and  looked 
at  it  wistfully,  steadfastly,  as  the  fire- 
light played  upon  its  beautiful  limbs. 
He  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  talking 
to  it  as  if  it  were  alive. 

"Seems  rather  a  waste  of  time  to 
leave  you  for  the  pearl-powdery  smiles 
of  the  unknown  Endicott,**   he  said. 
"  If  she  were  only  like  you,  she  cf 
anything    with    her    part.     U' 
assures  me  that  she  can  do  ai 
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that  she  holds  her  audience  from  start 
to  finish.  Ah,  well!  she  would  be  a 
change  from  your  marble  immobility, 
though  she  would  do  well  to  copy  it  in 
some  parts  of  the  play.  But  I  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  with  the  woman. 
She'll  never  understand  how  I  want 
the  part  played.  Like  Heine,  on  the 
last  day  of  his  out-door  life,  I  could  fall, 
smitten  and  helpless,  at  your  feet, 
fancy  you  gazing  at  me  with  pity  and 
yearning  because  I*m  such  a  poor,  un- 
happy devil,  and  hear  the  words  spoken 
only  for  my  ear,  *  Dost  thou  not  see  that 
I  have  no  arms,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
help  thee.?'*' 

He  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  called 
himself  an  idiot,  as  an  excuse  for  the 
restless  spirit  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him. 

**She  told  me,"  he  resumed,  "to  lis- 
ten to  the  Voices,  and  to  follow  where 
they  led.  The  trouble  is,  that  they 
haven't  led  me  to  her.  Life  doesn't 
satisfy  me  without  her."  He  let  his 
cigarette  go  out.  *  *  You  know  it  doesn't. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  dear  marble 
woman,  you  are  chiefly  to  blame  for  my 
dissatisfaction.  How  can  I  contem- 
plate your  ideal  perfection  and  then 
expect  to  meet  with  it  in  real  life  !  I  '  ve 
met  with  it  only  once — ^in  the  face  of 
that  child  who  grew  up  beside  you, 
with  features  exactly  like  your  own. 
But  I  lost  sight  of  her.  'Seek  her  not,' 
said  the  Voices;  and,  like  a  fool,  I  lis- 
tened to  them.  Perhaps  it's  as  well. 
Better  to  love  in  vain  than  to  attain 
your  heart's  desire  and — cease  to  de- 
sire it.  Man's  nature,  at  its  purest 
and  best,  is  so  imperfect  that  it  de- 
grades, in  some  measure,  the  sacredness 
of  woman's — her  awful  purity.  *  Male 
hogs  in  armor,'  Kingsley  calls  us. 
Well,  he  isn't  far  wrong;  but  yet — 

"  '  If  swine  we  be — if  we  indeed  be  swine, 
Daughter  of  Perse,  make  us  swine  indeed; 
But,   O  unmerciful!     O  pitiless! 
Leave  us  not  thus  with  sick  men's  hearts  to 

bleed!— 
To   waste   long   years   in    yearning,  dumb 

distress.  ' " 

Sutherland  stopped  short,  lighted 
another  cigarette,  and  looked  at  his 
own  face  reflected  in  an  ancient  mirror 


— ^looked  at  the  bitter  lips,  the  dark 
eyes  glowing  with  gloomy  fire,  the 
straight  nose  and  patrician  features. 
"Faugh!  Room's  like  an  oven."  He 
opened  the  window,  then  tiuned  to  the 
Venus.  "Listen  to  those  lying  Voices 
— Voices  which  have  made  us  waste 
our  lives  in  pursuit  of  shadows  when 
we  might  have  been  happy  in  the  green 
fields.  Listen  to  the  infernal,  cease- 
less din — that  din  which  drowns  the 
voice  of  God  and  leads  His  sheep  astray. 
If  I  weren't  a  Christian,  I'd  cut  my 
throat  and  end  it.  Ah-h!  What's 
that?    What's  that?" 

He  listened  attentively,  his  face 
glowing  with  eager  hope.  *  *  The  Voices  ! 
the  Voices  I  Ah  !  They're  gone, 
gone!  Nothing  tangible,  nothing  real. 
Gone!  Always  the  same  old  story. 
For  the  moment,  I  almost  seemed  to 
hear  them  say  that  we  should  meet 
again.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  we 
shall.  But  there's  no  truth  in  pre- 
sentiments. People  never  remember 
them  until  after  something  has  hap- 
pened or  ought  to  have  happened  and 
didn't.  What  if,  after  all,  we  were  to 
meet  again — soon — soon?     Soon!" 

He  shut  the  window,  picked  up  the 
last  act  of  the  new  play  and  thrust  it 
carelessly  into  the  pocket  of  his  smok- 
ing-jacket.  "Good  night,"  he  said  to 
the  goddess.  "I'm  just  going  to  look 
in  at  *The  Thespian'  for  a  chat  with 
Urquhart.  He's  in  raptures  over  the 
first  act — has  been  through  it  with  Miss 
Endicott — says  she'll  be  'great*  in  it. 
Ah!  If  he'd  seen  as  many  new  stars 
as  I  have,  he'd  know  how  brief  their 
flight  generally  is!  " 

As  he  went  on,  he  waved  his  hand  to 
the  goddess.  To  his  overwrought  im- 
agination the  perfect  lips  seemed  to 
smile  back  at  him.  Then,  the  firelight 
flickered  down,  and  her  face  was  lost  in 
the  shadows. 

Once  in  the  Strand,  Sutherland  had 
but  a  few  steps  to  go,  and,  knocking  at 
the  private  door  of  "  The  Thespian,"  he 
was  shown  into  the  manager's  room. 

The  commissionnaire  who  guarded  the 
private  entrance  told  Sutherland  that 
the  performance  was  not  yet  over.  Pres- 
ently, he  came  back  with  a  hurried  note 
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from  Urquhart.  "Delighted  you've 
looked  in,  old  man.  Stay  and  sup  with 
me.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Endicott.  I'll  be  round  in  half  an 
hour." 

Sutherland  pitched  the  note  into  the 
fire,  and,  selecting  a  cozy  arm-chair, 
threw  his  manuscript  down  on  the 
table.  It  uncurled  on  the  last  page. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  warmth  had  its 
usual  effect  on  any  one  coming  out  of 
the  fresh  air,  and  he  fell  asleep.  He  was 
tired,  worried;  the  mental  excitement 
of  finishing  his  play  had  left  him  pros- 
trate. His  slumbers  were  so  sotmd 
that  he  did  not  even  hear  the  door  open. 

Madge  Endicott  entered  the  room, 
and  halted  by  the  table.  There  was  a 
weary  look  in  her  eyes  ;  she  gazed  im- 
patiently rotmd,  as  if  longing  to  escape. 
Nothing  had  come  of  her  presentiment, 
and  she  was  full  of  grief.  **  I*m  tired — 
tired  of  it  all,  *  '  she  murmured.  *  *  After 
playing  such  a  part  I  can't  become 
modem  again  in  a  hurry.  What  an 
artist  Dick  is  " — she  always  thought 
of  Sutherland  as  if  he  were  still  a  boy— 
*  *  in  word  forms  !  They  are  so  delicately 
simple  and  pure,  they  bring  the  tears  to 
my  eyes.  I  have  to  live  in  the  part, 
not  act  it.  It  isn't  acting.  My  own 
heart  speaks  the  while." 

She  wrote  a  few  words  to  Urquhart 
on  her  tablets,  and  ttuned  to  leave  the 
room.  Line  for  line  and  curve  for 
curve  she  was  a  goddess. 

Sutherland,  half-hidden  in  the 
depths  of  the  chair,  stirred  slightly,  and 
Madge  Endicott  turned  toward  him 
with  a  little  cry  of  alarm.  "At  last! 
at  last!  The  Voices  have  spoken  truly 
at  last!" 

Her  eyes  swam  in  radiant  light;  she 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart  to  still  its 
hurried  beating.  Sutherland  again 
stirred,  as  if  conscious  of  her  presence. 
She  advanced  a  step  or  two  toward  him. 

Sutherland  began  to  talk  in  his  sleep 
— ^an  old  trick  of  his  which  always  af- 
fficted  him  after  any  mental  strain. 
"Poor  child!  poor  child!  Queen  of 
the  solitude  and  silence,  dawning  into 
womanhood  as  a  flower  opens  to  the 
Sim.     Poor  child  !     poor  child  ! '  ' 

She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him. 


"We  wandered — wandered — always 
together — always  together.  And  now 
she's  gone.     Poor  child!  poor  child!" 

She  smiled  down  upon  the  tired  face, 
with  its  sensitive  mouth  and  thin  fea- 
tures. "The  child  went,"  she  mur- 
mured. "Yes,  Dick,  the  child  went — 
went  with  a  cruel  pain  in  her  heart — 
went  into  the  world  to  find  it  a  wilder- 
ness. But  she  grew  to  womanhood, 
and  studied  your  plays  and  worked  and 
worked  and  worked,  hoping,  praying, 
that  she  might  one  day  meet  you  again 
face  to  face — when  you  would  see  in  the 
woman  the  half-grown  girl  you  praised 
in  the  old  days.  London's  Voices  led 
her  forth  into  the  hard,  cruel  world  of 
the  stage.  As  the  years  went  by,  she 
toiled  and  toiled  and  toiled,  daunted 
by  many  failures,  but  always  a  little 
nearer — a  little  nearer — to  success, 
knowing,  by  the  light  of  love  within  her, 
she  must  one  day  surely  conquer." 

She  bent  over  Sutherland  with 
parted  lips,  as  if  to  take  him  to  her 
heart  after  all  the  htmgry  years  of  wait- 
ing and  yearning,  of  probation  and 
trial.  As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  last  page  of  the  drama  upon  the 
table  : 

"  '  But  do  thou,  Phillis,  weary  not  the  gods; 
What  has  been,  even  gods  can  ne'er  re- 
store, 
And  so — the  darkness!' 

"  *  And  so — ^the  darkness,'  "  she  said. 
"Dick!  Dick!  is  it  your  own  heart 
speaking?  Are  you  so  unhappy?  If 
I  were  to  marry  you,  knowing  that  you 
would  love  me  only  because  I  recalled 
your  youth  before  you  had  lost  your 
ideals,  would  your  love  fade  away  into 
cold  neglect,  your  poet-wings  be 
clogged  to  earth.  Ah,  me!  Ah,  me! 
There  is  a  law  of  change  which  even 
Love  cannot  alter.  And  yet,  the  mis- 
ery of  it!  Out  of  his  own  mouth,  he 
has  decided  for  us  both.  I  will  go  back 
to  the  green  fields,  the  waving  com, 
and  heed  the  Voices  no  more." 

She  neared  the  door.  "  But  his  play, 
his  play!  Urquhart  says  that  no  one 
else  could  act  such  a  part." 

Her  long,  lingering  glance  drew 
Sutherland  back  from  the  land  of 
dreams.     He    sprang   up    and    gazed 
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round  in  bewilderment.     "That  you,  The  truth  dawned  upon  him,  and  he 

Urqu ?"  strode    toward    her.     "Child!     Child! 

*'  N-no."  You  have  come  to  me  at  last!" 

"W-where  am  I?     I — !     Oh,  I  beg  "Yes,  I  have  come  to  you  at  last, 

your    pardon.     I    was    asleep.     I — I  The  Voices  led  me." 

hope   I   didn't   frighten   you?     Please  He  gazed  incredulously.     "Do  you 

forgive  me.     You  must  be "  come  as  woman,  or  marble  wakened  to 

He  trembled  violently  as  she  slowly  life  from  out  the  past?" 

approached  him —  Her  smile  was  very  sweet  as  she  put 

her  hands  upon  his  shoulders.     "Yes, 

"With  her  two  white  hands  extended  as  if  i  ^^ve  come  from  out  the  past;  but  do 

praying  one  offended,  ,            ^.i-^ti.                     \     \.  \ 

And  a  look  of  supplication  gazing  earnest  7^^  ^^t  see  that  I  have  arms  to  help 

in  his  face."  you?" 


# 


IN   THE    SOUL   OF    SUMMERTIME 

TN  the  soul  of  Summertime, 
■■-     When  to  rapture,  when  to  rhyme, 
Beats  each  bough  and  bole  and  blade, 
On  the  upland,  in  the  glade, 
Then  I  have  no  thought  but  one 
Under  the  benignant  sun — 
Only,  sweetheart  mine,  to  fare 
Out  into  the  dim  somewhere, 
Thou  for  comrade,  till  afar 
Love  shall  light  the  vesper-star. 
And  the  plaintive  whippoorwill 
Home  shall  call  us  from  the  hill. 

There'll  be  iris  for  thine  eyes. 
Wherein  I  see  paradise  ; 
Poppies  for  thy  lips  will  show 
Where  the  golden  wheat- waves  glow; 
And,  to  match  thy  hair,  there'll  be 
Depths  of  woodland  shadowry. 
And  thy  smile — but,  nay,  no  more 
Delving  after  metaphor; 
For,  when  in  thy  radiant  mood. 
Thou  dost  shame  simihtude! 
Sight  and  sound  and  scent  shall  be 
Perfected  for  thee  and  me, 
When  to  rapture,  when  to  rhyme. 
Throbs  the  soul  of  Summertime! 

Clinton  Scollard. 


A   MAN  is  never  so  sure  of  an3rthing  as  of  something  which  isn't  so. 
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By  Elia  W.  Peattie 


THE  high-school  exercises  were 
over.  Twenty-eight  young 
persons  held  beribboned  diplo- 
mas in  their  hands,  and  moved  self- 
consciously in  their  friendly  world, 
where  they  held  a  pivotal  place. 

At  dinner  that  night,  Richard  Mar- 
vin, addressing  one  of  these  pivots — 
his  son  David — said,  with  unwonted 
amiability: 

'*And  what  next?" 

Mrs.  Marvin,  who  had  worn  her  new 
foulard  to  the  graduating  exercises, 
and  who  was  looking  very  handsome, 
and  knew  it,  also  assumed  a  benevo- 
lently parental  air. 

"Yes.  David,"  she  said,  **what 
would  you  like  to  be?" 

Dick,  David's  younger  brother,  pre- 
pared to  be  disdainful,  whatever  the 
answer  should  be.  But  David  had  for 
once  forgotten  his  shyness,  which  was 
wont  to  hang  upon  him  heavily. 

**I  should  like  to  be  a  judge,"  he 
said. 

The  remark  sounded,  in  the  circum- 
stances, foolish  enough.  It  was,  in 
fact,  what  the  family  might  have  ex- 
pected of  David.  Dick  was  quite 
ready  with  his  contemptuous  giggle; 
Mrs.  Marvin  looked  annoyed,  and 
Richard  Marvin,  actually  embarrassed. 

Nothing  except  the  fact  that  David, 
stupid  as  he  was,  had  actually  done 
well  at  commencement,  and  that  this 
day  was  known  to  be  regarded  by  him 
as  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance, kept  Mr.  Marvin  from  call- 
ing his  son — what  he  truly  considered 
him  to  be — a  fool. 

Some  shred  of  dignity  was  saved  to 
the  situation  by  Mr.  Marvin's  next  re- 
mark. 
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*'If  you  really  have  a  taste  for  the 
law,  David,"  he  said,  **I  should  like  to 
indulge  you  in  it;  but,  as  you  know,  I 
cannot  afford  to  send  you  away  to 
school.  I  think  the  be^  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  take  up  with  your  Uncle 
Herbert's  offer,  and  go  in  the  bank." 

The  half-concealed  ridicule  of  his 
family  had  been  perfectly  perceived 
by  the  boy.  It  was  evident  that  if  he 
was  stupid,  at  least  he  was  not  obtuse. 
His  china-blue  eyes  had  a  film  of  em- 
barrassment over  them.  He  knocked 
a  spoon  off  the  table  with  his  sleeve, 
and,  stooping  to  lift  it,  overturned  a 
glass  of  water  on  the  clean  table-cloth. 

**  David!"  said  his  mother,  sharply. 

Dick,  a  little  sympathetic,  knowing 
how  luck  will  get  down  on  a  fellow, 
ventured  to  remark: 

*'  David's  worked  like  a  horse  to 
make  his  exams,  and  he  made  'em 
bully  well.  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
a  little  fun  before  he's  shut  up  in  that 
hole  of  Uncle  Herbert's.  Can't  he 
have  a  month  or  two  for  a  good  old 
time?" 

Something  quite  unheard  of  hap- 
pened at  that  moment.  David,  the 
fool — who  wanted  to  be  a  judge — 
burst  into  noisy  and  uncontrollable 
weeping. 

"Well,  well,  what  does  this  mean?" 
asked  Mr.  Marvin,  looking  at  his  wife. 

**It  has  been  a  trying  day  for 
David,"  she  ventured,  in  faint,  femi- 
nine accents. 

David  got  up  and  stumbled  heavily 
out  of  the  room.  His  brother  looked 
a  trifle  awed.  Something  must  have 
happened  to  make  a  fellow  bawl  like 
that. 

What  had  really  happened  was  that 
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a  boy's  vague  and  incohesive  dream — 
a  stately  and  illuminated  dream — had 
been  shattered  with  one  blow  of  the 
bludgeon  of  Reality. 

David  had  worked  three  years  at 
accounts  in  his  uncle's  bank.  He  did 
his  work  with  reliability,  and  seemed, 
indeed,  heavy  and  sullen  as  he  was,  to 
have  found  his  gray  métier.  At  least, 
Dick — who  was  developing — said  to 
Cornelia  Rutherford,  with  whom  he 
was  *' going": 

*' David's  running  up  to  his  limit. 
He'll  never  beat  his  present  record." 

**  I  suppose  not,"  said  Cornelia,  hold- 
ing out  her  slender  hand  for  Dick  to 
snap  the  glove-buttons — a  task  which 
he  performed  with  alacrity;  *' David's 
not  like  you,  Dick." 

**No,"  said  Dick,  with  a  sense  of  all 
that  implied;  **I  mean  to  get  on, 
Comie.  You  know,  it  was  something 
having  those  Zeta  Psi  fellows  come 
down  here  to  look  me  up  as  soon  as 
they  heard  I  was  going  to  the  uni- 
versity. But  I  held  off.  I  expect  to 
get  a  good  deal  of  rushing  when  I'm  at 
college.  I  may  as  well  take  all  that's 
coming  to  me." 

**I  should  say  so!"  acquiesced  Cor- 
nelia, giving  him  her  lace  parasol  to 
carry. 

**I  mean  to  make  the  most  of  my 
chances,"  went  on  Dick,  straighten- 
ing himself .  *' Now,  when  David  was 
ready  for  college  father  wasn't  able  to 
send  him.  I  don't  know  as  David  was 
exactly  cut  out  for  college  life,  any- 
way. But  I've  got  the  chance,  and  I 
mean  to  distinguish  myself,  Comie, 
for — for  you.*' 

**0h!"  said  Cornelia,  thrilling  with 
delight.  The  two  yotmg  creatures, 
being  in  a  safe  arcade  of  September 
foliage  made  by  the  beeches  that  met 
across  the  street,  paused  for  a  moment 
to  look  into  each  other's  eyes.  It  was 
a  charming  moment.  The  little  gold 
leaves  dropped  softly  upon  their  heads. 
The  golden  carpet  of  leaves  lay  be- 
neath their  feet. 

"Dick!"  said  Cornelia,  with  an  ac- 
cent as  unmistakable  as  the  call  of  a 
quail  to  its  mate. 


"Comie!"  he  answered,  inspired. 
He  would  conquer  the  world  for  that 
little,  red-headed  girl,  in  the  frock  of 
awkward  length,  standing  there  with 
her  selfish,  pretty  face  glorified.  But 
he  saw  the  glory,  not  the  selfishness. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  have  objected 
to  the  selfishness  if  he  had  seen  it. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  reason  why  he 
should. 

The  Zeta  Psis  thought  well  of  their 
new  member.  They  had  always  liked 
a  man  to  be  up  and  doing.  Dick 
Marvin  was  that,  undeniably.  His 
manners  were  free,  gay,  confident  and 
charming.  His  wardrobe  was  irre- 
proachable. He  was  as  correct  in  his 
apparel  at  breakfast  as  at  dinner.  He 
showed  a  good-natured  willingness  to 
help  any  fellow  out  of  trouble,  and 
first,  last,  and  always,  he  was  for  his 
fraternity, 

"That  freshman  will  do  us  credit 
yet,"  said  the  upper  classmen,  nodding 
their  solemn  heads. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  convincing  crea- 
ture. He  stood  six  feet  to  a  fraction, 
and  was  well  set  up.  His  features 
were  clean-cut,  severe  and  handsome. 
In  spite  of  his  boyish  freedom  of 
tongue,  there  was  a  certain  conserva- 
tism in  his  manner.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fraternity,  he  acquired  a 
greater  propriety  of  speech. 

"Young  Marvin's  coming  on,"  the 
Zeta  Psis  W)ngratulated  themselves. 
They  regarded  him  as  being  largely 
of  their  own  creation. 

Dick,  on  his  part,  bore  himself 
loftily  toward  the  world.  He  became 
conscious  of  his  ancestors,  who  were, 
indeed,  of  a  good  breed  and  some 
achievement.  His  home,  his  father's 
well-established  business,  his  mother's 
social  position  in  her  town,  his  tmcle's 
presidency  of  the  village  bank,  even 
his  brother's  association  with  the 
banking  business,  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  him.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  he  had  succeeded  in  exagger- 
ating their  importance.  He  referred 
to  "my  people"  with  proud  accents. 
He  felt  himself  the  member  of  an  as- 
sured family. 
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"  My  brother  has  the  commercial  in- 
stinct of  the  family,"  he  would  say  to 
the  fellows;  **he  took  to  banking." 

If  there  were  any  lack  in  this  life, 
Cornelia  supplied  it.  She  was  away 
at  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  and 
was  receiving  her  own  impressions  of 
the  world.  Dick  and  she  corresponded 
constantly.  They  had  agreed  that 
they  were  to  live  for  each  other,  and 
they  were  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  doing  it. 

Dick  had  a  photograph  of  her  pretty 
face,  framed,  on  the  walls.  When  the 
Zeta  Psis  asked  about  her — and  it  was 
etiquette  to  ask — Dick  looked  preter- 
naturally  grave. 

"That  young  lady,"  he  said,  "well 
— I've  known  her  ever  since  I  was  a 
child.  Her  people  have  always  been 
intimate  with  mine.  She's  away  at 
Miss  Chaffee's  school  now." 

The  Zeta  Psis  were  gentlemen. 
They  said  no  more,  but  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  Marvin  would  do  no 
"fussing"  at  college.  Destiny  had 
already  done  for  him.  This,  also, 
added  to  Dick's  prestige.  He  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  fraternity. 

David,  meantime,  pursued  his  way 
somewhat  dejectedly.  He  grew  to  feel 
less  and  less  at  home  in  his  own  house. 
He  was  unpopular  with  the  young 
people  of  his  own  set,  and  shy  and 
sullen  before  girls»  The  only  person 
with  whom  he  felt  really  at  ease  was 
Liston,  the  cashier  at  the  bank. 
Liston  had  whirlwind  qualities  which 
swept  the  fears  out  of  David's  soul. 
He  would  get  David  to  go  on  his 
tandem  cycle  with  him,  and  the  two, 
far  away  from  the  habitations  of  man, 
would  shout  and  sing  and  laugh. 
Whenever  David  did  succeed  in  over- 
coming his  timidity  he  had  to  do  it  by 
revolt. 

Liston  told  him  he  liked  to  take 
the  world  by  the  horns..  "Save  your 
money  and  invest  it,  my  boy,"  he  said; 
"I  look  forward  to  bulling  the  mar- 
ket, some  time.  I'd  like  to  stir  things 
up  on  'Change  once." 

At  intervals,  Liston  went  to  the  city, 
to  practise  roaring  and  tossing  in  his 


capacity  as  an  amateur  bull.  He 
really  had  his  victories,  which  he  con- 
fided to  David.  He  asked  David  to 
go  in  with  him.  Some  of  his  plans 
seemed  a  little  complex  to  David,  who 
liked  a  straightforward  way  of  doing 
things;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  Liston  proposed  seemed  to  rep- 
resent power  and  independence. 

"My  father  and  mother  think  I'm 
a  fool — they've  always  thought  so," 
David  confided  to  his  friend. 

"Show  'em!"  said  Liston. 

"Dick  always  laughed  at  me,  too," 
went  on  David. 

"I  guess  you'll  come  out  ahead  of 
Dick,"  smiled  Liston,  in  a  meaning 
manner.  "If  we  come  out  all  right 
on  this  deal — and  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  help  it — you  can  rig  yourself  up, 
and  go  down  and  visit  Dick  and  give 
him  a  blow-out.  Make  him  a  present 
of  a  hundred  or  two,  and  see  if  he 
doesn't  think  better  of  you." 

A  look  of  not  ungenerous  vanity 
came  to  the  china-blue  eyes.  The 
serious  face  glowed  for  a  moment. 

"I'd  give  the  world  to  have  Dick 
really  cotton  to  me,"  he  said.  "Isn't 
he  a  corking  fellow.?" 

There  was  no  other  word  to  call  it 
by.  It  was  embezzlement.  The 
court  called  it  that.  The  newspapers 
did  not  mince  it.  Richard  Marvin 
whispered  it  hoarsely  to  his  wife;  and 
she,  yet  more  hoarsely,  had  repeated 
it  in  torture. 

"What!  Not  David?  Embezzle- 
ment?    No,  no! — oh,  God,  no!" 

The  Zeta  Psis  spoke  the  word  pity- 
ingly. "It's  a  knock-out  blow  for 
poor  Dick,"  they  said.  "By  Jove, 
you  know,  we've  got  to  stand  by 
him." 

Dick,  face  downward  on  the  bed, 
saw  despair.  "I  can  never  hold  up 
my  head  again,"  he  thought.  "All 
the  fellows  will  know!  Cornelia  will 
hear  of  it  !  What's  the  use  of  trying  to 
get  on?" 

David's  uncle,  the  president  of  the 
bank,  admired  the  Spartan  virtues. 
"I'm  responsible  to  my  depositors," 
he  said.     *  '  Let  the  law  take  its  course.  " 
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It  took  it.  Sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. David  Marvin  went  to  his 
punishment.  His  mother  shut  herself 
in  her  house;  his  father  grew  grim, 
silent  and  old. 

*'Live  it  down,  old  man,"  said  the 
Zeta  Psis,  to  Dick.  **Show  the  stuff 
in  you!" 

Dick,  pale,  handsomer  than  ever, 
moved  about  with  a  melancholy  dig- 
nity. Every  one  showed  him  the  most 
marked  consideration  A  pathetic  in- 
terest attached  to  him,  and  the  uni- 
versity felt  itself  magnanimous  when 
it  elected  him,  in  his  third  year,  mar- 
shal. He  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  influence,  and  there  was  no  deny- 
ing that  he  had  a  dominating  person- 
ality. 

When  he  came  home,  in  his  junior 
year,  for  the  Summer  vacation,  he 
fairly  forced  his  father  and  mother  out 
of  their  gloom. 

*'Come,"  he  urged,  **are  you  going 
to  punish  me  for  David's  sins.?  I 
think  that's  unfair.  I  don't  enjoy 
coming  home  to  a  tomb!" 

There  seemed  to  be  something  in 
that,  too. 

**  Mother,"  said  Mr.  Marvin,  to  his 
wife,  **  the  boy  is  right.  We  owe  some- 
thing to  him.  We  are  wicked  to 
mourn  forever  over  a  thing  for  which 
we  were  in  no  way  to  blame." 

Mrs.  Marvin  sighed — perhaps  she  did 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  disavow  all  respon- 
sibility— ^but  she  yielded.  They  set 
up  a  billiard-room  for  Dick,  and  they 
made  a  tennis-court,  and  there  were 
garden  fêtes  and  evening  parties. 

Cornelia  Rutherford  was  home.  Her 
prettiness  had  become  beauty,  and  she 
queened  it  over  the  Marvins,  who  felt 
complimented  by  her  tyranny. 

It  chanced,  one  night,  that  Dick  was 
giving  a  musicale.  It  was  really  a  de- 
vice to  give  Cornelia  an  opportunity 
to  display  her  fine  contralto  voice.  The 
old  house  looked  very  gay  ;  there  were 
lanterns  hanging  from  the  porches, 
and  all  the  windows  were  open  to  let 
in  the  breeze. 

Dick,  who  was  used  to  captainship, 
displayed  no  little  savoir  faire.  He 
looked   actually   distinguished   in   his 


evening  clothes,  and  no  one  could  deny 
that  he  had  a  manner. 

"We  are  blessed  in  that  boy, 
mother,"  said  Marvin  to  his  wife. 

The  pleasures  of  the  evening  were 
at  their  height,  when  Dick,  sitting  on 
the  sill  at  the  open  window,  saw  some 
one  come  slowly  up  the  walk  and  then 
withdraw  into  the  shadows.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  figure  reappeared,  this 
time  nearer  the  house.  Dick  slipped 
out  on  the  porch,  and  vaulted  over  the 
balustrade. 

**  What  do  you  want?"  he  asked,  per- 
emptorily. 

**Dick!'*  said  the  man,  in  a  choked 
voice. 

*  *  You — David  !  '  '  There  was  unmis- 
takable dismay  in  Dick's  accents. 

"Yes,  Dick.  The  warden  wanted 
to  write,  but  I  thought — I  thought  I'd 
rather  surprise  you." 

Dick  leaned  heavily  against  a  tree, 
sick  and  white. 

'*  Of  course,"  mumbled  David,  feebly, 
**I  never  dreamed  you  would  be 
having  company.  I  thought  of  —  of 
coming  home,  you  know.  I  thought 
you  and  father  and  mother  would 
be  here  alone.  I  thought  I  could  go 
up  and — and  sleep  in  my  old  room 
once  more." 

The  music  within  doors  ceased.  Dick 
rallied  himself. 

**A  fellow  I  have  over  from  Green- 
boro  is  sleeping  in  your  bed,"  he  said, 
with  aversion  for  the  pallid,  nervous 
man  before  him.  "Go  around  to  the 
side  entry,  and  I'll  let  you  in  there. 
You  can  get  up  to  the  lumber-room. 
There's  a  cot  there,  made  up.  You 
can  sleep  there,  and  no  one  will  know." 

"Know?"  said  David,  strengthen- 
ing himself.  "I  don't  care  how  much 
they  know!  They  know  I  went  to 
that  place,  don't  they?  Well,  then, 
they  may  as  well  know  I've  got  out. 
Why,  I've  squared  myself.  That's 
what  the  punishment  is  for.  That 
cleans  the  slate." 

"Hush!"  agonized  Dick;  "for  God's 
sake,  hush!" 

He  went  into  the  house,  paused  a 
moment  among  his  guests,  and  then 
sauntered    on    again.     At    the    little, 
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clark  entry,  he  admitted  his  brother. 
David  passed  him  silently,  and  made 
liis  way  up  the  rear  stairs  to  the  old 
lumber-room.  He  knew  the  trick  of 
-the  latch,  and  let  himself  into  the 
stuffy,  dusty  atmosphere  of  the  close 
and  cluttered  apartment.  The  cot 
stood  in  its  immemorial  location.  He 
took  ofiE  his  clothes,  and  got  in  be- 
tween the  dusty  sheets. 

The  sounds  of  revelry  came  up  to 
him  from  below.  He  put  his  thin 
hand  fast  over  his  eyes,  as  the  burning 
tears  leaped  from  them. 

The  next  morning,  he  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  the  rain.  It  had  a 
near,  intimate  and  friendly  sound,  and 
a  feeling  of  comfort  and  sweetness 
transfused  itself  through  him  in  the 
moment  that  he  lay  halting  between 
sleep  and  waking.  Then,  he  opened 
his  eyes  to  behold  the  unplastered, 
rambling  room  where  he  and  Dick  had 
played  together  in  their  boyhood,  hid- 
ing behind  the  chimneys  or  the  presses, 
or  finding  treasures  in  the  boxes  and 
bags  that  littered  the  place.  Some- 
times, when  the  house  was  crowded 
with  guests,  he  and  Dick  had  slept 
there  and  thought  it  a  privilege.  They 
used  to  frighten  each  other  deliciously 
with  hobgobhn  tales. 

But  none  like  this!  They  never 
dreamed,  in  their  moments  of  most 
terrific  imaginings,  that  one  of  them 
would  return,  a  felon,  fresh  from  his 
imprisonment,  and  that  the  other 
would  grudgingly  admit  him,  hiding 
him  away  like  a  thing  that  must  not  be 
seen  in  the  light.  No,  no!  neither  of 
them  had  ever  dreamed  that! 

David  arose,  impatiently,  opened  a 
little  dormer  window  to  let  in  the 
sweet,  moist,  morning  air,  dressed  him- 
self, made  his  bed,  and  sat  on  the  edge 
of  it  with  the  enduring  patience  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  latest  school. 

He  could  hear  the  family  stirring 
around,  and  he  wondered  how  it  would 
be  if  he  were  to  go  out  and  throw  him- 
self in  his  father's  arms. 

In  time,  Dick's  white  face  looked  in 
the  door.  He  had  brought  some  break- 
fast with  him,  and  he  waited  while 
David  ate  it. 


**  Father  and  mother  will  see  you  in 
the  library,"  he  said. 

David  made  himself  more  present- 
able. Dick  and  he  entered  the  room 
together — one,  tall,  elegant,  well- 
groomed,  self-complacent,  with  the 
glowing  skin  of  an  athlete  and  Hght, 
Summer  garments;  the  other,  shrunk- 
en, pallid,  in  hideous  clothes,  piteous 
and  abject. 

His  father  and  mother  might  have 
been  merciful,  and  were  almost  so; 
but,  somehow,  disgust  and  shame  got 
the  better  of  them.  The  family  con- 
clave came  to  little. 

**What  do  you  propose  to  do?" 
asked  his  father.  **What  do  you  ask 
of  us?" 

**Not  a  thing,"  flung,  back  David. 
**What  have  I  ever  been  led  to  ex- 
pect?" 

It  was  an  interminable  day.  For 
some  grotesque  reason,  it  was  thought 
best  for  David  to  keep  out  of  sight  of 
the  servants  till  he  was  properly 
clothed.  So  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  the  lumber-room,  one  or 
other  of  his  family  sitting  with  him. 
They  did  not  say  very  much  to  each 
other.  They  sat  in  heavy  silence, 
like  those  who  watch  beside  the  dead. 

But  that  night,  after  all  the  house- 
hold was  in  bed,  the  compassion  of 
motherhood  awoke  in  Mrs.  Marvin. 
She  had  been  molded  by  her  husband 
till  she  was  little  more  than  an  echo  of 
him.  Either  he  or  Dick  could  set  her 
to  their  time  as  if  she  had  been  a  clock. 
Now,  however,  she  struck  an  hour  for 
herself. 

**My  Davie!"  she  sobbed,  in  her 
lonely  room,  "my  poor,  poor  boy!" 
She  had  visions  of  all  he  had  suffered. 
A  true  sense  of  what  he  had  hoped  for 
in  his  home-coming  swept  over  her. 
In  her  snug,  virtuous,  moderate  life, 
she  had  experienced  only  feeble  pas- 
sions. Now,  the  black  waters  of  re- 
morse arose  about  her  in  appalling 
tumult.  She  dressed  herself  with 
fumbling  fingers.  She  would  go  to 
him  in  that  desolate  room,  and  clasp 
him  about  the  neck. 

"You  are  my  own  David,"  she 
would  say;  "after  all,  you  are  my  own. 
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own  boy  !  You  shall  have  your  place 
here — sit  at  your  father's  table,  lie  in 
clean  sheets,  be  clothed  as  becomes 
you,  live  in  our  hearts.  Oh,  poor 
Davie,  my  boy!" 

She  saw  him  as  he  used  to  be  when 
he  was  a  Uttle  fellow,  with  soft,  short, 
yellow  curls  and  a  skin  of  pale-gold 
and  pink. 

Indeed,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  this 
tender  memory  materialized,  and 
guided  her  with  swift,  pattering  feet 
out  of  her  luxurious  room,  along  the 
corridor  to  the  passage  that  led  to  the 
kitchen  attic.  And,  as  she  went,  the 
sweetest  feelings  she  had  known  for 
years  flooded  her.  She  was  herself — 
not  a  woman  acting  at  the  dictation  or 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  another. 
She  would  take  the  poor,  poor  head  in 
her  arms;  she  would  overcome  with 
the  abundance  of  her  love  the  impov- 
erishment of  that  dear  heart  ! 

Ah,  little  figure,  nmning  on  before, 
you  cannot  go  too  swiftly! 

The  door  opens — the  desolate  room, 
with  the  rain  sweeping  in  at  the  dor- 
mer, is  there! 

"David!     David!" 

The  wind  has  blown  her  candle  out. 

**  My  own  boy,  it  is  your  mother!  I 
have  come  to  let  you  know  how  I  love 
you,  dearest — how  I  have  loved  you  all 
the  time.     Oh,  David,  my  first  bom!" 

She  has  groped  with  eager  hands 
upon  the  cot.  She  has  closed  the 
window  and  relighted  the  candle. 
She  has  searched  the  room. 

She  has  searched  the  house.  He  is 
not  in  it  anywhere;  and  the  rain  is 
sweeping  in  angry  gusts  without. 

They  found  a  note. 

'*  I  hated  to  do  it,"  he  had  written. 
*'I  have  taken  the  roll  of  money  that 
was  in  father's  box.  I  might  have 
waited  and  asked,  but  I  knew  you 
would  all  think  you  had  got  off  cheap 
enough.  However,  I  shall  send  the 
money  back  one  day.  And  that  will 
be  the  only  time  you  will  ever  hear 
from  me.  So  please  set  your  minds  at 
rest." 

He  kept  his  word.  He  sent  the 
money  back  three  years  from  the  day 


he  had  taken  it.  His  letter  was  dated 
from  an  Indian  pueblo  of  New  Mexico. 

**I  hope  you  are  all  prosperous  and 
happy,"  he  wrote,  '*and  feel  no  bitter- 
ness toward  me.  I  feel  none  toward 
you.  I  have  now  set  my  life  so  far 
apart  from  yours  that  I  cannot 
imagine  that  our  ways  will  ever  cross 
again.  I  have  married  an  Indian 
woman — or,  at  least,  you  woiild  call 
her  so.  She  is  a  member  of  one  of  the 
desert  tribes.  I  am  living  among  her 
people.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  un- 
derstand how  I  could  do  this  thing.  I 
will  only  say  that  now  you  can  put  me 
quite  out  of  your  minds." 

Dick,  who  was  married  to  Cornelia, 
told  her  of  the  letter. 

**An  Indian  woman!"  she  said, 
staring. 

**Ah,  well!"  he  sighed,  "what  could 
you  expect?" 

Cornelia  looked  about  nervously  to 
see  if  the  servants  were  within  hear- 
ing. 

**At  least,"  pursued  Dick,  "he  has 
some  shreds  of  honesty  left." 

Cornelia  busied  herself  with  her 
breakfast,  and  said  nothing.  She  had, 
indeed,  other  things  to  think  of.  Life 
was  a  busy  affair  with  Cornelia.  She 
had  brought  her  husband  a  handsome 
fortune,  which,  united  to  his  own  con- 
stantly developing  interests,  had  made 
her  the  most  opulent  young  matron  in 
the  prosperous  town.  Her  determined 
nature,  her  intelligent  selfishness  and 
abundant  physical  gifts  gave  her  great 
advantages.  She  used  them  enthusi- 
astically. Her  home  was  handsome, 
her  entertainments  unique,  her  energy 
unrivaled.  Dick  was  tremendously 
proud  of  her.  All  of  the  Marvins 
were.  Only,  for  all  of  her  satisfaction 
with  what  life  had  brought,  Dick*s 
mother  had  hours  when  she  locked  her 
doors  on  the  world.  She  seemed  to 
have  missed  something,  somehow.  For 
a  long  time  she  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  she  \^ould  have  a  grand- 
child to  love.  But,  as  the  years 
passed,  she  drew  more  and  more  into 
herself. 

One  night — a  night  of  heavy  rain — 
her   husband,    returning   late,   missed 
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her  from  her  room.  He  searched  the 
house  for  her,  tmavaUingly,  but  when 
he  returned  to  her  room,  she  was 
there,  with  tear-stained  face.  He 
questioned,  half  in  sympathy,  half  in 
anger.  He  suspected  that  she  had 
been  to  that  bleak  chamber  tmder  the 
eaves.  But  she  said — for  a  common- 
place woman — a  ciuious  thing: 

**  The  soul  must  perform  some  rites 
of  its  own,  Richard."  And  even  he 
was  abashed,  and  asked  no  more. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  Çick  had 
placed  the  wedding-ring  on  Cornelia's 
finger. 

Now,  after  months  of  formality, 
they  were  walking  again  where  the 
September  foliage  made  a  bower  over 
the  street.  Once  more  the  beeches 
beat  them  with  a  golden  rain.  Once 
more  their  feet  trod  a  golden  carpet. 

'*  My  business,  Cornelia,*'  said  Dick, 
"takes  me  South.  I  ought  to  be  in 
Mexico  some  months.  I  must  also 
visit  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  I 
may  go  to  Nevada.  I  cannot  tell 
when  I  shall  be  back." 

There  was  a  certain  arrogant  op- 
ulence about  Cornelia.  The  locks 
which  had  been  glowing  auburn  in 
her  youth  were  darker  now,  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  coronal  upon  her  hand- 
some head.  Her  mouth  was  com- 
manding, her  tone  emphatic.  There 
was  a  rich  plenitude  about  her  fine 
costume  of  reddish-brown,  and  dis- 
tinction even  in-  the  ornaments  she 
wore.  She  smiled  with  easy  indul- 
gence at  her  husband. 

"Dick,"  she  said,  *'go  where  you 
please  and  stay  as  long  as  you  please, 
and  good  luck  go  with  you." 

*' Thank  you,"  Dick  retorted,  bit- 
terly. 

**And  as  for  me,  Dick,  I  might  as 
well  sail  with  the  Babcocks.  They 
are  to  be  in  Greece  and  Sicily  this 
Winter,  and " 

"  It's  to  be  quite  a  party,  I  suppose?" 
The  simple  words  appeared  to  have  a 
sinister  significance,  for  they  brought 
a  flood  of  angry  color  to  Cornelia's  face. 

**0h,  it's  to  be  quite  a  party,"  she 
admitted,  with  bravado. 


They  walked  in  silence  a  moment. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  a  sky  of  gold, 
and  the  place  was  transfigured. 

"Dick,"  Cornelia  said,,  at  last, 
"what's  the  use  in  staying  together 
and  hating  each  other  more  and 
more?" 

"At  least,"  he  retorted,  breajhing 
heavily,  "I  owe  it  to  myself  to  see 
that  my  wife  does  not  compromise 
herself." 

"Dick!"  she  cried.  They  stopped 
in  their  walk,  and  stood  as  they  had 
years  before,  screened  in  with  beechen 
gold. 

"  Oh,  Comie,  Comie!  "  he  groaned. 

He  had  visited  the  waste  places. 
He  had  looked  into  the  heart  of  the 
earth.  He  had  met  ctirious  men. 
Now,  obeying  an  impulse  he  could 
not  control,  he  journeyed  on  and  on 
into  the  silences  of  the  yellow  world  of 
sand,  seeking  his  brother. 

It  was  early  night  when  he  left  the 
railroad  at  the  proper  station. 

"There  will  be  no  stage  till  to-mor- 
row afternoon,"  said  the  station-agent. 
"  Better  go  up  to  the  hotel." 

But  there  was  a  wagon  standing  by 
the  platform,  which  an  Indian  was 
loading  with  merchandise  that  had 
come  on  the  train. 

"Where  does  that  man  go?"  he 
asked. 

"  He  goes  to  the  pueblo." 

"Will  he  take  me?" 

"  You  can  ask  him.  Some  of  those 
fellows  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
white  men." 

But  the  Indian  seemed  willing 
enough.  When  he  had  finished  load- 
ing, Marvin  took  a  seat  beside  him. 
The  Indian  turned  his  horses  toward 
the  south.  They  drove  away  into  the 
waste. 

The  horses  went  at  an  even  trot  over 
the  yellow  floor.  The  stars  were  above 
in  millions — ^intimate,  mysterious,  im- 
mutably ancient.  All,  indeed,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  eld.  The  driver,  silent, 
patient,  strong,  was  a  man  who 
seemed  to  have  dwelt  in  the  immem- 
orial places.  He  removed  his  hat  and 
his  long,  profuse  black  hair  blew  about 
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his  face,  which  was  as  immobile  as 
that  of  the  sphinx. 

Dick  asked  no  questions  about  any- 
thing. The  man  made  no  remarks. 
It  seemed  best  to  go  on  in  silence. 

After  a  time,  they  came  to  a  ruined 
city — at  least,  so  it  appeared.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  group  of  lava  rocks,  curiously 
castellated.  A  city  of  brooding  men 
might  have  lived  in  the  sad  chambers 
of  those  dwellings  not  made  with 
hands. 

Dick,  town-bred,  felt  a  fear  of  the 
earth  creep  over  him. 

"  How  far  along  this  monstrous  way 
do  we  go?"  he  asked. 

*'We  go  four  miles  more,"  said  the 
man,  in  good  English. 

''What  shall  I  do  for  the  night?" 
continued  Dick.  "Can  I  sleep  at 
your  house?" 

"My  people  do  not  have  beds  like 
those  of  your  people,"  said  the  man. 
"But  there  is  an  American  who  has  a 
house  where  strangers  sleep." 

"What  is  the  American's  name?" 

"It  is  Marvin.  He  is  the  governor 
of  our  village." 

"  The  governor  of  your  village?  " 

The  man  nodded. 

They  went  back  to  silence  again. 

At  last,  they  came  to  the  village. 
Dick  could  see  the  adobes  rising  white 
in  the  starlight.  They  were  com- 
pacted of  the  hill — they  opened  out  of 
it,  clung  to  it,  crowned  it.  They 
seemed  as  much  a  part  of  the  earth  as 
did  the  hill  itself. 

A  delicious  perfume  came  in  whiffs 
to  Dick's  nostrils.  He  was  aware  that 
he  had  reached  a  place  of  growing 
things;  and  now  before  him  arose  a 
dark  island  in  the  pale  sea  of  the  arid 
world,  which  he  knew  for  trees.  He 
heard  the  indescribably  soft  whisper- 
ing of  water  in  the  irrigating  canals. 

"This  is  Marvin's  place,"  said  the 
man. 

Dick  got  out,  and  groped  his  way 
along  a  shadowy  path.  The  trees — 
ah,  the  deamess  of  trees  in  this  desert! 
— whispered  about  him.  Birds  stirred 
in  their  nests.  The  stars  pierced  the 
black  foliage  with  their  golden  fires. 

The  path  ended  at  a  doorway,  which 


gleamed  out  white  there  in  the 
dusk. 

The  door  stood  open,  and  a  faint 
light  burned  within.  Dick  entered. 
The  place  appeared  to  be  a  curious 
combination  of  family  sitting-room 
and  hotel  office.  There  was  a  short 
counter  with  a  register  upon  it.  A 
woman's  work-basket  with  sewing  in 
it  stood  on  a  table  which  was  covered 
with  a  gay,  flowered  shawl.  There  were 
chairs  about  the  table — one,  a  low 
rocking-chair  with  a  stool.  The  walls 
were  washed  in  a  delicate  gray,  and 
the  floor  covered  with .  a  gray-and- 
white  ingrain  carpet.  Some  mando- 
lins hung  on  the  wall.  At  the  two  doors 
which  led  from  the  room  were  beauti- 
ful blankets  of  Indian  workmanship. 

Dick  stood  amazed  at  the  simplic- 
ity and  comfort  of  the  place.  There 
was  an  oUa  on  a  bench  by  the  door, 
filled  with  water,  and  a  gourd  hang- 
ing above  it.  Dick  quenched  his 
thirst  luxuriously,  letting  the  refresh- 
ment steal  softly  over  his  throat. 

The  place  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
He  could  not  even  hear  the  breath  of 
sleepers.  Cautiously  he  lifted  the  cur- 
tain of  one  of  the  doors.  Within  was 
a  sleeping  chamber  with  white  floor, 
bare  walls,  a  freshly  made  bed  and  a 
chair.  A  monk  or  a  prince  could  have 
asked  for  no  more  and  no  less. 

Dick  crept  in  and  divested  himself 
of  his  clothing.  With  a  strange  loath- 
ing and  delight,  with  a  sense  of  mingled 
love  and  treachery,  with  dread  and  an- 
ticipation, he  knew  himself  an  unbid- 
den guest  in  his  brother's  house. 

There  was  a  sound  of  pushing  and 
shoving  and  laughing — a  chorus  of 
soft,  stifled  laughs — ^the  patter  of  bare 
feet  on  the  hard  earth.  Dick,  bewil- 
dered, sat  up  in  his  bed. 

The  peculiarly  jocund  sounds  were 
growing  fainter.  Dick  went  to  the 
narrow  window,  set  in  its  deep  adobe 
wall,  and  looked  out. 

Four  little  brown  boys,  with  close- 
cut  polls  and  bare  feet,  were  wrestling 
out  under  the  trees.  Dick  could  catch 
the  gleam  of  their  dark  eyes  and  their 
white  teeth.     They  rolled  together  like 
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frolicsome  kittens,  subduing  their 
laughter  cautiously. 

"These  young  barbarians  are  the 
sons  of  my  brother,"  thought  Dick, 
and  wondered  at  the  peculiar  tingling 
through  all  his  veins. 

The  little  fellows  ran,  pushing  and 
shoving,  toward  the  back  of  the  house. 
Dick  got  into  his  clothes  hastily,  and 
went  out.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one 
else  astir  about  the  house.  Dick  con- 
tinued to  hear  the  commotion  of  the 
boys,  and  he  followed  it.  He  came  to  a 
crevasse  in  the  earth — a  huge,  yellow 
crack.  When  he  reached  the  edge  of  it, 
he  perceived  that  it  was  a  river  bed.  A 
tawny  desert  stream  flowed  through  it, 
and  the  little  boys  were  demonstrating 
their  amphibian  natures.  Only  their 
round  heads  appeared  above  the  water. 

Dick  stood  above  them,  laughing 
sympathetically.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  that  hour — bom  to  this 
peaceful,  if  ancient,  life.  About  the 
horizon  htmg  rainbow  scarfs.  The 
city  on  the  hill  was  alive  now,  and 
down  an  immemorial  pathway  in  the 
rock  came  the  people  in  their  brilliant 
draperies,  bearing  their  ollas  on  their 
heads  to  fill  them  at  the  spring. 

The  wind  had  a  brave  refreshment 
in  it,  as  if  it  brought  to  that  home  of 
the  sun  the  kiss  of  distant  motmtain 
snows. 

Dick,  with  a  springing  step,  walked 
back  toward  the  house.  For  the  first 
time  for  many  months  the  heart  within 
him  danced. 

As  he  entered  the  door  of  the  little 
oflBce,  he  saw  a  man.  His  back  was 
turned,  but  Dick  recognized  him  in- 
stantly. He  had  broadened,  to  be 
sure,  and  he  stood  with  a  sort  of  com- 
manding confidence  which  had  been 
alien  to  David  in  the  old  days.  Yet 
there  was  no  mistaking  him.  He  wore 
a  sort  of  khaki  suit,  and  moccasins  on 
his  feet.  About  his  waist  was  a 
scarf  of  carmine — a  costume  comfort- 
able and  appropriate  and  elegant. 

He  heard  Dick's  footstep,  and 
turned. 

'*He  will  recognize  me,"  thought 
Dick,  with  a  fast-beating  heart.  It  is 
true  that  a  startled  look  came  into  the 
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china-blue  eyes — eyes  which  seemed  to 
have  deepened  and  intensified  in  their 
expression — but,  after  all,  the  glance 
held  no  recognition. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Dick.  "I 
came  here  last  night  with  one  of  your 
neighbors,  and  when  I  found  the  place 
all  quiet  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  disturb 
any  one.  So  I  crept  into  that  room, 
and  made  myself  at  home."  He 
thought  his  brother  would  recognize 
his  voice. 

"Quite  right,"  said  David,  heartily. 
"You  were  quite  right.  Day  and 
night  our  door  is  open.  Who  drove 
you  down.?" 

"I  haven't  an  idea,"  laughed  Dick. 

"Have  you  registered.?",  asked 
David.  He  pushed  the  book  toward 
him.  Dick  felt  strangely  mischievous. 
He  wrote,  in  backhand,  another  name 
than  his  own,  and  gave  as  his  home  a 
city  in  Mexico  at  which  he  had  been 
stationed  for  the  last  three  months. 

David  regarded  gravely  what  the 
other  had  written. 

"We're  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
"I'll  let  them  know  you  are  here.  It 
will  not  be  long  till  breakfast." 

He  had  the  air  of  being  untroubled 
by  little  things.  Indeed,  what  amazed 
Dick  most  of  all  was  the  abiding  pla- 
cidity of  his  face. 

Was  this  the  thief,  the  felon,  the 
wanderer,  the  reprobate,  the  man  of 
hate,  suUenness,  of  covert  acts? 

But,  after  all,  Dick  would  have  been 
more  surprised  had  he  encountered  all 
this  in  some  other  place.  There  is 
something  about  the  unchanging  peace 
of  the  desert  that  destroys  so  trivial  a 
thing  as  surprise. 

Dick  reflected,  with  interest,  upon 
the  lack  of  recognition  on  the  part  of 
his  brother.  He  recalled  the  fact  that 
when  David  had  last  seen  him  he  was 
a  lad,  with  beardless  lips,  slight  and  of 
boyish  gesture.  Now,  with  increased 
stature,  broad  shoulders,  a  full  beard, 
a  man's  confident  ways,  he  certainly 
had  tmdergone  a  great  change.  Added 
to  this  was  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
things  that  David  might  be  able  to 
imagine — and  he  had  never  been  dis- 
tinguished for  a  vivid  imagination — 
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the  appearance  of  his  brother  was  the 
last. 

There  came  the  sound  of  a  curious 
drum.     Dick's  host  entered,  smilingly. 

"Breakfast  is  served,"  he  said.  The 
phrase  seemed,  somehow,  incongruous 
with  the  gong. 

In  an  adjoining  room  a  simple  meal 
was  spread — ^it  could  hardly  have  been 
simpler. 

A  small,  brown  woman,  with  gentle 
eyes,  came  in.  She  was  of  the  desert 
people,  obviously,  but  was  clothed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Americans. 
A  blue  gown,  a  white  apron,  a  wide 
collar  of  curiously  made  lace,  com- 
pleted her  costume.  Her  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle  and  combed  back 
from  a  low,  placid  brow.  She  had 
about  her  a  simple  dignity  which  at 
once  arrested  Dick's  attention. 

"This  is  my  wife,"  said  David. 

Dick  held  out  his  hand. 

*'I  am  honored,  madame,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  at  him,  cordially. 

"You  had  to  find  your  own  way  in 
last  night,"  she  responded,  "We  are 
heavy  sleepers." 

"You  must  have  easy  consciences," 
laughed  Dick — and  then  could  have 
bitten  his  tongue  out. 

"We  never  think  about  that,"  said 
the  woman;  "we  are  all  too  busy." 

"Ah!"  cried  Dick. 

So  this  was  desert  wisdom! 

The  little  boys  were  coming  back 
from  their  swim.  They  plunged  into 
the  room,  and  then,  perceiving  a 
stranger,  paused  with  a  shy,  yet  deli- 
cate alarm,  that  reminded  one  of  the 
arrest  of  a  flight  of  mountain  deer. 
They  were  beautiful  creatures,  he 
noticed,  straight  of  limb  and  with 
soft,  glowing  skins.  Their  eyes  were 
proud,  yet  sensitive. 

"These  are  my  sons,"  said  David. 
The  boys  came  forward,  one  by  one,  to 
shake  hands,  and  every  one,  by  some 
gesture,  reminded  Dick  of  his  old  play- 
mate. The  call  of  blood  is  loud.  He 
tingled  as  each  brown  hand  was  laid  in 
his. 

The  family,  it  appeared,  were  not  to 
eat  with  him.  They  went  out  into 
a    sort    of    patio,    and    Dick    heard 


them  laughing  together  over-  their 
meal. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  Dick  heard 
David  giving  directions  to  some  men. 
They  were  laborers,  evidently,  and  he 
was  sending  them  about  their  tasks. 
There  were  maid-servants  about  the 
house,  too,  and  they  wore  their  native 
garments.  Every  one  moved  with  a 
peculiar  gentleness,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  no  haste  about  anything.  For  an 
hour,  David  busied  himself  over  some 
accoimts.  Dick,  feigning  to  read,  was 
covertly  watching  him.  Something  in 
the  calm  exterior  baffled  him.  How 
could  a  man,  bom  in  a  complex  civili- 
zation be  content  in  this  place? 

"  I  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads — " 
The  quotation  was  cut  short  in  his 
mind,  for  David  was  addressing  him. 

"At  this  hour,"  he  said,  "I  sit  in 
judgment  over  my  people.  Would  it 
amuse  you  to  come?" 

Dick  smiled,  curiously.  He  had  a 
memory  of  the  awkward,  ardent  boy 
at  his  father's  table.  "I  should  Uke 
to  be  a  judge,"  the  boy  had  said. 

The  two  men  went  out  into  the 
garden. 

"You  planted  those  trees?"  asked 
Dick. 

"I  planted  them,"  said  David. 

"*To  plant  a  tree,  to  bear  a  son,  to 
write  a  book — these  three  things  the 
wise  man  will  do,'  "  quoted  Dick. 

"I  have  not  yet  written  a  book," 
smiled  David. 

"There  is  time,"  said  Dick. 

"How  have  you  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  your  proverb?"  asked 
David.  There  was  a  certain  benevo- 
lence in  the  glance  he  turned  upon  the 
younger  man. 

"In  no  wise.  I  have  not  planted  a 
tree,  nor  borne  a  son,  nor  written  a 
book." 

"There  is  time,"  responded  David, 
throwing  back  Dick's  words. 

David  went  out  and  sat  imder  a 
Grevillea  tree. 

"Will  you  sit  beside  me?"  he  asked. 
Dick  sat  at  his  right  hand. 

Down  from  the  village  came  certain 
of  the  people.  They  ranged  them- 
selves about  their  governor.     Bonita, 
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the  wife  of  David,  came  out  and  sat 
beside  Dick. 

"  Do  you  understand  the  language 
of  our  people?"  she  asked.  Dick 
shook  his  head.  She  began  a  low, 
running  translation,  keeping  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  happened. 

There  came  first  an  old,  old  man, 
dried  as  parchment,  swathed  in  white. 
His  burnous — if  one  may  call  it  so — 
enveloped  him  with  countless  beauti- 
ful folds.  He  spoke  with  a  fierce  in- 
tensity. 

**The  young  men  no  longer  heed 
me,'*  he  complained.  **The  maidens 
no  longer  consult  me.  I  brew  potions, 
but  they  do  not  drink  them;  and  all 
one  week  I  made  incantations  for  the 
son  of  Antoine,  and  yet  the  white- 
medicine  woman  was  welcomed.  And 
the  child  died!" 

"You  did  what  you  could,  father,'* 
said  the  judge.  "Also,  the  white- 
medicine  woman  did  what  she  could. 
The  child's  day  had  come." 

"Our  magics  crossed,"  the  old 
man  retorted,  a  senile  treble  shrilling 
through  his  tones. 

"Nay,"  quoth  the  judge,  "for  good- 
ness cannot  fight  with  goodness,  and 
both  of  you  were  anxious  to  serve  the 
child." 

"  But  who  is  he  that  undermines  me 
with  the  young  men  and  the  maidens, 
so  that  they  no  longer  come  to  me  to 
learn  the  true  ways  of  things?** 

"The  new  time,  father,  is  that  which 
undermines  thee.  Behold,  the  young 
men  and  the  maidens  are  sent  from  the 
village  to  the  school  provided  by  the 
great  father  of  our  country.  They  re- 
turn learned  in  the  new  ways,  but 
grateful  to  thee,  father,  for  thy  long 
guidance.** 

The  old  man  heard.  He  wrapped 
his  voluminous  draperies  closer  about 
him.  With  long,  swift  strides,  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  desert. 

"  He  has  gone  to  mourn  in  some 
place  where  none  can  see  him,**  whis- 
pered Bonita. 

"I  pity  him,**  said  Dick. 

"The  schools  cannot  teach  him,**  re- 
plied Bonita;  "the  grave  must  teach 
him.*' 


Then  came  a  woman  in  the  prime  of 
Ufe. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  a  thief,'*  she  said, 
in  a  lofty  manner.  "  Daily  I  go  many 
times  to  the  spring  to  fill  my  jars 
with  water,  but  always  Lojaya.  who 
lives  next  to  me,  she  being  heavy  with 
child,  and  indolent,  steals  my  water, 
so  that,  weary  as  I  am,  I  must  go 
again  to  the  spring.*' 

David  spoke.  "And  who  art  thou 
that  thou  shouldst  not  go  to  the  spring 
for  one  who  is  unable  ?  Hear  me  ;  once 
in  the  morning  and  once  in  the  even- 
ing shalt  thou  go  to  the  spring  for  thy 
neighbor,  and  she  will  tamper  no  more 
with  thy  ollas.** 

And  other  judgments  he  gave,  not  a 
few.  Then  returned  from  the  village 
one  whom  he  had  sent  thither,  bring- 
ing with  him  two  young  men  and  a 
maiden.  These  David  summoned  be- 
fore him,  and  when  they  faced  him  he 
said  to  the  giri  : 

"  Rita,  these  young  men,  Joseph  and 
Juan,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  village 
with  their  quarrels.  Last  night  they 
fought  and  drew  knives,  and  would 
have  done  harm  to  each  other  had  not 
men  wiser  than  they  parted  them.'* 

Rita  shrugged  a  pair  of  round  shoul- 
ders, and  twirled  her  heavy  silver 
beads — of  octagon  shape  they  were, 
and  very  curious. 

"Is  it  my  fault?**  she  inquired. 

"Assuredly,  it  must  be  thy  fault, 
Rita;  for,  since  they  both  ache  to  marry 
thee,  one  or  the  other  thou  must  wed, 
and  set  them  both  at  rest.** 

Rita  turned  upon  the  young  men  by 
hej  side  a  look  of  inextinguishable  co- 
quetry. 

" But  I  love  another,**  she  said,  "one 
who  is  deaa.** 

"  If  that  be  so,**  said  David,  "Joseph 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Navajos,  to  learn 
of  their  smiths,  Juan  to  the  Lagunos, 
to  learn  of  their  farmers,  and  we  shall 
be  troubled  no  more.** 

"Oh,  not  Joseph!**  cried  the  girl. 

A  low  ripple  of  laughter  spread 
among  the  people.  The  younger  ones 
clapped  their  hands.  The  rejected  lover 
stood  erect,  with  an  immobile  counte- 
nance; but  the  accepted  one  turned 
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sheepishly  away,  and  the  girl  sped 
swiftly  toward  the  spring  where  she 
had  left  her  water  jugs  as  she  came  to 
answer  the  groom's  summons. 

David  signified  that  the  hour 
was  over,  and,  laughing  and  joking 
among  themselves,  the  people  turned 
away. 

**They  are  pleased  with  the  judg- 
ment," said  Bonita,  nodding  and  look- 
ing proudly  at  her  husband. 

Dick  drew  a  large  gold  coin  from  his 
pocket,  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"Will  you  not  run  with  this  to 
Rita?"  he  asked.  **It  is  for  her  wed- 
ding dower.  She  will  take  it  from 
your  hands  with  more  pleasure  than 
from  mine." 

Bonita  took  it  and  hastened  away 
after  the  girl.  There  was  no  one  left 
by  the  Grevillea  tree.  Dick  arose  and 
stood  before  his  brother. 

Far  off,  the  voices  of  the  people 
sounded.  The  early  wind  had  died 
and  the  sun  of  the  desert  was  swinging 
along  his  mighty  course.  Dick,  alien  to 
the  place,  felt  a  strange  sinking  of  the 


heart.  This  patient  man,  yet  stem, 
this  patriarch  who  guided  a  childish 
people,  this  pioneer  who  was  not  afraid 
of  the  waste,  this  man  who  had  re- 
deemed himself,  this  brother  who  had 
been  outraged — how  would  he  deal  with 
him? 

**  Judge  me!"  said  Dick,  a  passion  of 
self-loathing  swaying  him.  **  For  I  am 
that  brother  who  always  laughed  you 
down  when  you  spoke;  I  am  that 
brother  who  took  your  chance  away 
and  would  not  give  you  yours;  I  am 
that  brother  who,  in  the  hour  of  your 
downfall,  sorrowed  for  myself  and  not 
for  you;  who,  in  your  shame,  offered 
you  no  comfort;  I  am  that  brother — 
oh,  David,  judge  me  as  you  will — who 
forced  you  to  creep  like  a  thief  into 
your  father's  house;  David,  I  am  that 
brother  whose  vanity  and  selfishness 
drove  you  out  of  the  world  of  civilized 
men  into  this  desert!" 

Bonita,  returning  slowly,  with  a 
song  on  her  lips,  found  her  husband 
and  the  stranger  strained  together, 
weeping,  in  a  fraternal  embrace. 


A    ROSE    SPRAY 

nPHE  keenest  pain  a  lover  knows 
-■■      Is  that  which  kindles  in  Her  scorn, 
For  then  he  finds  above  Love's  rose — 
The  thorn. 

But,  oh,  what  ecstasy  is  bom 

When  She  a  tender  smile  bestows! 

For  then  he  finds  above  the  thorn — 
Love's  rose! 


Felix  Carmen. 


WHAT    SHE    THOUGHT    ABOUT    IT 


C  HE — ^Why,  I  thought  the  widow  was  going  to  let  two  years  elapse  before  mar- 
*^     rying  again? 

He — That  was  her  original  intention,  but  she  told  me  confidentially  that 
she  thought  she  ought  to  have  eight  months  off  for  good  behavior. 
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EXPERT   INSTRUCTION 


SOME    LBTTBRS   PROM   THE    PRESENT-HOUR  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 
OP   JOURNALISM    TO    A    PUPIL 


By  H  ay  den  Carruth 


DEAR  MR.  COMINGFAKER: 
Your  first  lesson-paper  has 
been  received  and  carefully 
examined.  We  find  much  to  criti- 
cize, of  course,  but  also  much  of  prom- 
ise. In  your  imaginary  interview  you 
quote  your  man  thus:  **I  wish  to 
say" — wrong.  **I  wish  to  state** — 
correct.  "  He  stated.**  "  He  prepared 
a  statement.*'  "They  were  stating.'* 
The  word  **say**  is  used  only  in  con- 
versation, magazines  and  books.  In 
your  suicide,  you  neglect  to  close  with, 
"No  cause  was  assigned  for  the  rash 
act."  This  shows  carelessness.  We 
like  the  way  you  refer  to  the  de- 
parted as  **  the  unfortunate  man,*'  how- 
ever. We  enclose  lesson  No.  2.  Look 
out  for  the  practical  work. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  Oldhand. 

Dear   Mr.   Comingfaker: 

Your  second  lesson-paper  shows  im- 
provement. But  a  paragraph  con- 
taining nothing  out  of  the  ordinary, 
you  shotdd  always  begin,  "Oddly 
enough — '*  In  the  third  line,  there  is 
an  excellent  chance  to  use  the  word 
"fad,**  which  you  missed.  In  regard 
to  yoiu"  imaginary  murder:  "Blunt 
instrument,"  good;  "foul  play  is  sus- 
pected," very  good;  "police  are  reti- 
cent," excellent,  though  you  should 
have  added,  "But  they  are  believed 
to  be  in  possession  of  important 
clues.*'  You  should  also  state  that 
"bad  blood**  existed  between  the  vic- 
tim and  somebody.  Your  diagram  oî 
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the  man's  henhouse  is  only  so-so. 
You  neglected  to  put  in  the  tracks  of 
the  chickens. 

Your  practical  interview  with  the 
servant-girl  of  your  neighbor  lacks 
spiciness.  When  she  refused  to  an- 
swer some  of  your  questions  you 
should  have  tried  what  a  couple  of 
dollars  would  do.  If  she  still  refused, 
you  should  have  put  the  answers  you 
wanted  in  your  report,  anyhow.  En- 
closed find  third  lesson. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  Oldhand. 

Dear   Mr.   Comingfaker: 

Your  anecdote  is  readable.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  South,  however, 
and  we  do  not  anywhere  find  the 
phrase,  "befo*  de  wah."  This  is  very 
bad.  You  should  not  have  given  up 
on  your  shooting  affair — it  is  easy. 
Shots  always  **ring  out,'*  and  "startle 
the  inmates  of  the  building."  The 
other  man  "returns  the  shots,"  or 
"seeks  safety  in  flight."  The  chief 
point  to  be  remembered,  however, 
is  the  calibre  of  the  revolver;  always 
get  this,  even  if  you  miss  the  names  of 
the  men.  Your  imaginary  interview 
is  rather  good,  but  in  the  man's  state- 
ment you  make  him  use  language 
which  is  much  too  natural.  Make 
your  descriptions  colloquial,  if  you 
care  to,  but  remember,  in  quoting  a 
person,  to  be  bookish  and  stately. 
Study  the  dictionary  for  uncommon 
words.  Read  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
N.    B. — Important    exception:  When 
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quoting  an  elderly,  dignified  and  edu- 
cated man — say,  a  college  president — 
make  him  use  the  latest  slang.  It 
adds  very  much. 

Glad  to  know  from  your  report  on 
practical  work  that  the  lump  on  your 
head  where  the  door-knob  struck  it  is 
getting  better.  In  doing  keyhole  work, 
the  journalist  has  to  be  very  wary. 
The  door  is  liable  to  be  opened  at  any 
moment.  Send  herewith  third  lesson. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  Oldhand. 

Dear  Mr.   Comingpaker: 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  you  under- 
value details.  A  paragraph  about  a 
stormy  Winter  day  is  a  small  matter, 
but  it  betrays  the  amateur  not  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  "veritable  blizzard." 
Your  despatch  from  the  agricultural 
regions  after  the  rain  is  very  bad. 
You  do  not  say,  **The  farmers  are 
jubilant."  In  regard  to  the  other 
storm,  you  should  have  stated  that  it 
"reached  the  proportions  of  a  cloud- 
burst." We  have  marked  you  loo  on 
your  runaway.  "Frightened  animal 
dashed  wildly" — very  good.  "Seri- 
ous accident  was  narrowly  averted" 
— capital.  Try  to  become  accustomed 
to  using  the  words  "quiet"  and 
"quietly;"  as,  "a  quiet  wedding," 
"he  was  dressed  quietly,"  etc.  In 
your  imaginary  interview,  where  the 
man  commences  his  statement  by 
expressing  ignorance  o£  the  subject  in 
hand,  you  make  him  begin,  "I  don't 
know" — bad.  "I  cannot  say" — no 
better.  "I  have  no  information  on 
the  subject  "—still  worse.  "That  I 
cannot  state" — correct.  Should  be 
used  invariably. 

You  complain  because,  in  your 
practical  interview  with  the  stranger 
you  met  on  the  street,  he  kicked  you 
into  the  gutter  when  you  asked  him  if 
there  was  anything  to  conceal  about 
his  wife's  past.  You  will  not  make  an 
up-to-date  journalist  if  you  stick  at 
little  things  like  this  Suppose  your 
legs  did  slip  down  the  sewer  opening, 
you  should  have  shouted  another  good 
stiff  question  at  him.     We  send  the 


next  lesson.     You  will  notice  that  it 
is  chiefly  political. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Oldhand. 

Dear   Mr.   Comingpaker: 

Take  this  lesson  again.  You  have 
evidently  worked  hard,  but  there  is 
much  that  you  fail  to  grasp.  You 
are  right  in  interviewing  "  a  prominent 
citizen"  and  a  "leader  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  party,"  but  you 
strangely  neglect  the  "well-known 
Western  senator  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  quoted."  The  senator  and  the 
leader  should  be  * 'stopping  at  a  promi- 
nent up-town  hotel."  You  seem  hope- 
lessly entangled  £is  to  what  constitutes 
a  "statesman"  and  a  "politician." 
A  statesman  belongs  to  your  party — 
a  politician  to  the  opposite  party. 
The  supporters  of  a  statesman  are 
"earnest  workers  for  the  cause  of  good 
government,"  but  the  followers  of 
the  politician  are  "henchmen." 
Henchmen  obey  the  "behest  of  their 
party  boss."  Local  henchmen  are 
"heelers,"  and  henchmen  in  the  ag- 
gregate at  convention  time  are  "co- 
horts." You  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  speaker  of  your  party  "scores" 
the  opposition,  but  you  fail  utterly 
when  interviewing  the  seceder  from 
the  opposition.  In  causing  him  to 
refer  to  his  former  friends,  you  should 
make  him  "very  bitter." 

In  your  practical  work-paper,  you 
make  a  much  better  showing.  Glad 
to  see  that  you  promptly  put  your  foot 
in  the  front  door  when  they  tried  to 
slam  it  shut  in  your  face.  Sorry  your 
foot  was  so  badly  crushed,  but  pleased 
to  note  that  you  do  not  complain.  If 
your  foot  has  to  be  amputated,  notify 
us,  and  we  will  forward  cork  foot. 
State  size  of  shoe  worn. 

Please  try  this  lesson  again  next 
week,  using  properly  the  expressions, 
"much  chagrined,"  and,  "hints  of 
bribery  are  rife."  When  you  have 
mastered  this  lesson,  we  shall  send  you 
our  special  society-function  paper. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  Oldhand. 
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LA   FIANCÉE   DU   DESTIN 


Par  Jules  Bois 


LE  train  de  Limours,  sous  le 
soleil  du  printemps,  eut  un 
sifflement  de  joie  en  s'arrê- 
tant  à  la  petite  gare  de  Sceaux-Cein- 
ture, enfouie  sous  les  charmes,  les 
sapins  et  les  acacias  du  Parc  Mont- 
souris.  Antoine  Amoris,  sur  le  quai 
de  la  gare,  étroit  comme  un  trottoir, 
guette  les  très  rares  portières  qui 
s*entr*ouvrent;  enfin  une  jeune  fille 
bondit  siu"  le  gravier.  Une  émotion 
longtemps  contenue  fait  trépidant  le 
cœur  du  jeune  homme.  C'est  bien  elle  ; 
il  la  reconnaît,  hardie  et  pourtant 
incertaine,  effarouchée  de  ce  rendez- 
vous  qu'elle  a  voulu,  mince  et  déli- 
cate, dans  sa  robe  de  linon,  sous  son 
chapeau  léger  d'où  tombe  une  guir- 
lande de  glycines;  son  cou  trans- 
paraît à  travers  le  boa  de  plumes  qui 
la  défend  contre  le  matin  encore  fril- 
eux. Tout  de  suite,  il  communie 
avec  les  yeux  étranges,  dévorateurs 
du  visage,  aux  larges  pupilles  dila- 
tées. 

Elle  va  vers  lui  franchement,  et  sa 
main  tremble  un  peu  sur  le  cristal  de 
l'ombrelle.     Ils  se  sourient: 

—  Merci,  dit-elle;  vous  êtes  bon. 
Elle  donna  son  ticket  à  la  barrière, 

et  silencieux,  craignant  l'indiscrétion 
des  regards,  ils  glissèrent  côte  à  côte 
vers  l'allée  du  petit  lac. 

—  Vous  n'avez  pas  mal  jugé  ma 
démarche,  dit-elle,  d'une  voix  un  peu 
blanche,  quoique  assurée,  puisque 
vous  l'avez  acceptée.  Vous  avez  com- 
pris que  j'avais  un  absolu  besoin  de 
vous  voir...  J'attends  de  vous  le 
conseil  qui  décidera  de  ma  vie... 

Une  buée  transparente  planait  en- 
core  sur  l'eau   tranquille   comme   un 
peu  de   mystère  sur  toute   destinée; 
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près  de  la  rive,  un  saule,  avec  ses 
branches  tremblantes,  se  penchait  sur 
ce  joli  miroir,  comme  une  amoureuse 
qui  voudrait  y  deviner  l'avenir. 

Le  parc  était  accueillant,  presque 
vide  de  promeneurs;  à  peine  çà  et  là 
quelques  voitures  d'enfants;  un  poète, 
aux  pantalons  élimés,  leva  la  tête  au- 
dessus  de  son  livre  pour  les  regarder 
passer  comme  la  réalisation  vivante 
d'une  idylle. 

Antoine  se  taisait:  rapidement,  dans 
son  cerveau,  il  résumait  les  incidents 
qui  les  avaient  conduits  l'un  vers  l'au- 
tre jusqu'à  cette  rencontre  si  innocente 
et  qui  pouvait  passer  pour  un  rendez- 
vous  d'amoiu". 

Ce  n'était  cependant  pas  une  in- 
trigue banale  comme  celles  qui  se 
nouent  bien  souvent  entre  homme  de 
lettres  et  aventurière.  Antoine  ne  s'y 
fût  d'ailleurs  pas  prêté.  Ses  trente 
ans  déjà  glorieux,  et  las  des  frivolités, 
où  s'attarde  parfois  toute  la  vie  de  cer- 
tains romanciers,  s'étaient  retirés  à 
côté  de  ce  parc  lointain,  dans  cette 
rue  Gazan  composée  de  quelques 
maisons  à  peine,  toutes  récentes  et 
n'ayant  d'autre  vis-à-vis  qu'un  rideau 
d'arbres  parfumés.  Il  n'avait  pu 
s'empêcher  de  remarquer  régulière- 
ment à  ses  conférences,  occupant  tou- 
jours le  même  fauteuil,  une  jeune  fille 
pâle  et  ardente  qui  semblait  boire  son 
geste,  ses  paroles,  avec  ses  yeux  trop 
grands,  inquiets  au  moins  autant  de 
savoir  que  d'aimer.  Une  fois,  elle  lui 
avait  dit  quelques  mots  hésitants 
après  la  séance,  toute  émue  au  milieu 
d'un  cercle  d'amis  qui  le  félicitaient. 
Il  avait  appris  ainsi  son  nom,  Mlle 
Jacqueline  Lemyre;  elle  avait  perdu, 
il  y  a  deux  ans,  son  père,  un  banquier 
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assez  original  pour  laisser  après  lui  une 
réputation  aussi  intacte  que  sa  colos- 
sale fortune. 

Lorsque,  dans  son  cabinet  de  travail, 
Antoine  préparait  le  plan  d'une  cau- 
serie ou  écrivait,  avec  ce  style  à  la  fois 
doux  et  passionné  qui  lui  était  propre, 
une  page  de  roman,  où  il  disséquait 
les  mœurs  du  temps,  il  se  prenait  tout 
à  coup  à  laisser  là  sa  ligne  inachevée... 
Au-dessus  du  manuscrit  planait,  plus 
visible  qu'un  portrait,  le  visage  de 
Jacqueline,  délicate  hantise,  souvenir 
obsédant.  Il  était  arrivé  à  cet  âge  où 
la  jeune  fille  devient  le  plus  im- 
périeux attrait.  Et  c'était  non  seu- 
lement le  désir  de  la  compagne  sûre 
et  charmante,  de  l'associée  aux  in- 
quiétudes et  aux  joies,  mais  encore  la 
haine  des  solitudes  mauvaises,  l'hor- 
reur des  douteuses  unions,  la  fringale 
de  la  race,  le  rêve  des  enfants  qu'il  ne 
faut  pas  mettre  au  monde  trop  tard, 
de  peur  de  ne  point  les  préserver  assez 
et  de  n'en  point  jouir.  Jacqueline  lui 
plaisait  entre  toutes,  parce  que  le 
hasard  banal  d'une  soirée  ou  d'une 
visite  d'après-midi  ne  l'avait  pas  mise 
sur  sa  route.  Elle  était  venue  vers 
son  âme,  à  cause  de  ses  pensées,  pour 
ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  meilleur  en  lui,  son 
talent  et  son  éloquence.  Une  Provi- 
dence, amoureuse  de  son  bonheur,  la 
conduisait  à  cette  même  stalle,  d'où 
elle  l'applaudissait — beaucoup  mieux 
par  la  clarté  subite  de  son  regard  ou  la 
grâce  conquise  de  son  sourire  que  par 
ses  douces  mains  gantées.  Ah!  non 
pas  la  fiancée  des  circonstances  ou  des 
vaines  conventions  mondaines,  mais  la 
promise  des  affinités  secrètes,  la 
fiancée  du  destin! 

Mais  Amoris  n'était  ni  un  neurasthé- 
nique ni  un  veule;  ce  n'était  pas  un 
chimérique  non  plus;  s'étant  fait  lui- 
même,  à  force  de  luttes  et  de  travail, 
il  savait  discipliner  ses  impulsions, 
arracher  de  son  cœur  les  fantaisies 
inutiles  ou  morbides. 

**Je  n'ai  pas  le  droit,  se  disait-il,  de 
songer  à  Mlle  Lemyre;  sa  fortune 
nous  sépare  à  jamais.  Elle  est  d'ail- 
leurs très  jeune,  et  la  sympathie 
réelle...  certes,  qu'elle  me  té- 
moigne par  son  assiduité,  n'est  sans 


doute  qu'une  de  ces  flammes  déli- 
cieuses et  passagères  qui  s'éteignent 
dans  le  coeur  des  adolescentes  aussi 
vite  qu'elles  se  sont  allumées." 

Aussi  avait-il  été  bouleversé  par  une 
lettre  franche  et  insistante  qu'il  avait 
reçue  la  veille  et  lui  demandant  un 
rendez-vous  immédiat.  Tout  d'abord, 
il  pensa  à  ne  pas  répondre  ou  à  re- 
fuser. Mais  n'était-ce  pas  obéir  à  un 
préjugé  indigne  d'eux?  N'était-ce  pas 
douter  de  lui  et  d'elle?  Et  il  avait 
proposé  cette  promenade  matinale  et 
sans  périls,  car  si  réellement  il  pouvait 
être  utile  à  Jacqueline,  il  l'aimait  déjà 
trop  pour  ne  pas  risquer  un  peu  à  le 
tenter.  Et  maintenant  elle  parlait  à 
côté  de  lui,  avec  la  voix  exquise  du  rêve. 

—  Si  vous  saviez  comme  j'ai  été  im- 
pressionnée par  certaines  de  vos 
phrases  et  par  plusieurs  chapitres  de 
vos  livres,  au  point  de  voir  la  vie  avec 
des  yeux  nouveaux  et  de  sentir  se 
transfigurer  mon  cœur! 

Il  ne  répondait  pas,  plus  ému 
qu'elle  encore  sous  son  apparence 
ferme,  attendant  qu'elle  dise  la  véri- 
table raison  de  sa  démarche,  espérant 
et  désespéré  à  la  fois. 

—  Ma  mère  veut  me  marier,  dit-elle, 
et  j'en  suis  effrayée  comme  de  quelque 
grand  malheur...  Je  vous  crois, 
je  vous  sais  mon  ami;  que  dois- 
je  faire?...  Je  n'aime  pas  celui 
à  qui  on  me  donne...  En  vous 
écoutant,  j'ai  appris  qu'il  ne  fallait 
obéir  qu'à  sa  conscience...  Je 
n'ose  trahir  mon  cœur...  je  n'ose 
pas  non  plus  désobéir  à  ma  mère, 
qui  tient  beaucoup  à  ce  mariage  et  que 
je  vais  faire  souffrir. 

Maintenant  le  soleil  avait  vaincu  la 
dernière  fumée  de  la  brume.  Les 
cygnes  fendaient  l'eau  du  lac  comme 
de  petites  nefs  blanches;  les  bou- 
vreuils et  les  chardonnerets  gazouil- 
laient dans  les  marronniers;  tout  cette 
nature  quasi  urbaine  souriait  en 
rayons  et  en  chants;  mais  un  voile  de 
détresse  empêchait  les  yeux  du  jeune 
homme  de  goûter  cette  joie  de  re- 
naître à  la  vie;  et  il  n'entendait 
que  les  palpitations  dures  de  son  cœur. 

—  Il  faut  vous  marier!  dit-il. 
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n  avait  prononcé  ces  paroles  comme 
s'il  avait  dicté  sa  propre  condamna- 
tion, avec  l'héroïsme  de  ceux  qui 
marchent  à  leur  supplice.  Quelle  dé- 
rision que  ce  côte  à  côte  délicieux 
hâtant  la  rupture  définitive!  Et 
c'était  lui  qui  avait  dit  cela.  Pour- 
quoi? Parce  que,  cela,  il  était  hon- 
nête et  loyal  qu'il  le  dît. 

Elle  le  regarda  étonnée,  ses  grands 
yeux  chavirés  de  douleur: 

—  C'est  voiis  qui  me  parlez  ainsi? 
Vous  en  qui  j'ai  foi,  vous  voulez  que 
j'immole  mon  destin! 

Antoine  eut  envie  de  laisser  crier 
son  tourment,  de  lui  avouer  que 
c'était  à  elle  qu'il  avait  pensé  comme 
à  la  future  épouse,  qu'elle  venait  de 
lui  poignarder  le  cœur,  et,  qu'en  lui 
disant  d'obéir  à  sa  mère  il  avait,  lui, 
à  son  tour,  creusé  encore  la  blessure 
horrible.  Mais  il  se  dompta:  elle 
était  trop  riche;  il  ne  pouvait  entrer 
par  effraction  dans  cette  famille, 
comme  un  voleur  de  dot. 

—  J'avais  fait  pourtant  un  autre 
rêve,  murmura-t-elle;  accepter  non 
pas  ce  qu'on  appelle  vulgairement  un 
beau  parti,  c'est-à-dire  une  grosse  sit- 
uation avec  de  l'argent,  mais  choisir... 
oui,  choisir  un  cœur  selon  le  mien,  une 
intelligence  que  je  pusse  admirer  et 
suivre,  adopter  une  destinée  que  je 
pourrais  charmer  et  agrandir...  et 
j'allais  vers  vous,  je  le  confesse,  es- 
pérant que  vous  confirmeriez  ma 
secrète  préférence,  que  vous  me  ré- 
pondriez: '*  Agissez  selon  votre  con- 
science." 

Maintenant,  Amoris  s'était  repris;  il 
parla  avec  une  apparente  sérénité  le 
langage  de  la  raison  et  du  familial  de- 
voir; il  dit  quelle  méfiance  il  faut  avoir 
pour  les  passions  qui  s'éveillent,  la  né- 
cessité de  regarder  la  vie  comme  une 
épreuve  et  une  tâche  à  accomplir;  avec 
logique,  avec  sûreté,  il  déchira  le  frêle 
tissu  d'espoir  dont  il  avait  enveloppé 
son  avenir,  il  anéantit  le  bonheur  long- 
temps caressé  en  lui-même.  Il  croyait 
être  sincère  et  juste  en  se  meurtrissant. 

Cependant  l'heure  avait  passé  à  cette 
besogne  délicate  et  horrible.  Ils 
avaient  fait  le  tour  du  lac  paisible;  lui, 
avec  tme  âme  qui  se  suicide,  elle,  ré- 


voltée contre  le  sort,  indignée  de  le 
sacrifier  en  se  sacrifiant.  Sous  le 
saule,  elle  voulut  s'arrêter,  oppressée  à 
s'évanotiir.  Et  la  certitude  qu'elle 
l'aimait  se  fit  en  lui;  ses  nerfs  de  jeune 
fille  tremblaient  sous  la  pâleur  de  la 
peau,  autant  que  les  ramures  de 
l'arbre.  Elle  prit  son  bras,  défail- 
lante; elle  se  donnait  dans  ce  geste 
simple,  mieux  que  si  elle  avait  été  son 
épouse,  comme  s'ils  étaient  tous  deux 
à  la  veille  de  mourir... 

Sur  le  quai  de  la  gare,  où  il  la  rac- 
compagna, quand  le  train  venu  de 
Sceaux  siffla  de  triomphe  sous  le  dôme 
des  charmes,  des  sapins  et  des  acacias, 
elle  le  regarda  de  ses  yeux  étranges, 
aux  pupilles  dilatées,  avec  une  ferveur 
irrésistible.     Elle  jeta  le  mot  suprême: 

—  Vous  ne  voulez  donc  pas  de  moi  ? 

Il  pâlit  affreusement,  ses  yetix  se  fer- 
mèrent. Le  train,  les  arbres,  la  gare, 
les  quelques  voyageurs,  tout  disparut 
pour  lui,  s'engouffra  dans  une  sensa- 
tion de  désastre.  Il  répondit  faible- 
ment: 

—  Partez,  votre  mère  doit  vous 
attendre,  ne  l'affligez  pas. 

Le  lendemain,  Antoine  se  réveilla,  le 
cerveau  et  le  cœur  plus  fatigués  que  s'il 
avait  passé  une  nuit  blanche  à  sa  table 
de  travail.  Qu'il  avait  mal  dormi,  sa 
fenêtre  entr'ouverte  aux  souffles  ex- 
quis montant  du  parc  printanier,  éclo- 
sion  des  sèves,  longues  plaintes  des 
rossignols  qui  faisaient  de  cette  Suisse 
brève  aux  confins  de  Paris  un  bouquet 
d'harmonie  et  d'odeurs!  Vainement, 
il  avait  tenté  de  combattre  l'idée  fixe 
par  la  lecture  des  chefs-d'œuvre  pré- 
férés, par  l'application  acharnée  à  tra- 
duire sur  les  feuilles  éparses  le  trouble 
de  son  âme,  que  la  plus  grande  tem- 
pête de  sa  vie  dévastait.  Avec  effroi, 
il  sentit  impuissant  son  style,  et  les 
plus  belles  paroles  humaines  restaient 
sans  saveur  devant  le  souvenir  de  telle 
inflexion  de  voix  de  l'adorée...  Qu'al- 
lait-il devenir,  si  rien  n'allait  pouvoir 
le  distraire  de  sa  douleur? 

La  matinée  s'écoula  dans  la  dépres- 
sion et  la  somnolence  après  la  fièvre  de 
la  nuit.  Il  déjeuna  à  peine,  puis,  dans 
une  brusque  décision,  ordonna  de  pré- 
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parer  ses  valises.  Il  irait  il  ne  savait  —  Rassurez- vous,  cher  Monsieur, 
où,  droit  devant  lui,  emporté  par  une  je  vous  tends  une  main  reconnaissante 
locomotive  miséricordieuse,  loin  de  ce  et  amie.  Ma  fille  m'a  raconté  sa  dé- 
Paris où  il  ne  lui  importait  plus  d'être  marche  auprès  de  vous.  Vous  avou- 
admiré.  loin  de  ce  coin  désert  et  mélan-  erai-je  que  je  l'avais  autorisée?...  Je 
colique  où  ses  plus  chers  rêves  venaient  vous  avais  admiré  jusqu'ici  comme 
de  mourir...  penseur  et  comme  artiste,  mais  vous 
En  une  demi-heure,  il  fut  prêt;  le  sac  êtes,  ce  qui  est  mieux  encore,  un  hon- 
à  la  main,  il  allait  sortir  quand  la  son-  nête  homme,  et  je  mets  la  loyauté  au- 
nette  tinta.  Il  ouvrit  lui-même.  Stxr  desstts  du  talent.  Vous  aimez  ma  fille 
le  setiil,  une  femme  âgée  qu'il  crut  qui  vous  aime  aussi  depuis  longtemps 
reconnaître,  mais  dont  le  nom  lui  et  vous  êtes  prêt  à  y  renoncer  par  une 
échappa,  demanda:  délicatesse  aujourd'hui  trop  rare.    Eh 

—  M.  Antoine  Amoris?  bienl  je  viens  ici,  Monsieur,  vous  dire 
Il  s'inclina  et  fit  entrer  la  visiteuse,  moi-même  que  je  consens  à  vous  la 

—  Je  suis  Madame  Lemyre,  fit-elle  donner.     Vous  en  êtes  digne.    Le  bon- 
en  souriant.  heur   finit   toujours   par  récompenser 

Il   eut    un    sursaut    d'étonnement,  celui    qui    agit    selon    sa    conscience, 

comme  à  un  coup  de  théâtre  inattendu,  droitement. 


» 


THE    ILL   WIND 

npHERE  is  a  wind  that  blows  across  Life's  plain, 
-■■      To  some  blows  good,  to  some  blows  ill; 
To  you  it  comes  like  music's  sweetest  strain, 
To  me  so  bleak  and  chill. 

Why  does  the  wind  through  all  these  weary  years, 

While  sweeping  o'er  the  brine, 
Bring  freighted  argosies  to  line  your  piers, 

And  shattered  wrecks  for  mine? 

Why  did  the  tempest  turn  from  out  its  path 

To  pass  your  mansion  by, 
And  on  the  humble  cottage  glut  its  wrath, 

Where  my  stark  children  lie? 

Why  should  it  still  pursue  me  as  I  go — 

Something  with  which  my  spirit  vainly  copes — 

To  blast  the  golden  harvests  that  I  grow, 
And  litter  all  the  highway  with  my  hopes? 

When  Fate  shall  drop  the  distaff  and  the  skein, 

And  life  no  more  allures, 
Perchance  the  wind  will  sing  as  sweet  a  strain 

Above  my  grave  as  yours. 

Sam  Davis. 

piRST  we  teach  the  baby  to  talk,  and  then  to  hold  its  tongue. 
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THE   STORY   OF   STELLA 


By  James  Branch  Cabell 


THEY  named  her  Stella,  I  fancy, 
because  her  eyes  were  so  like 
stars.  It  is  a  mere  detail 
that  there  do  not  happen  to  be  any 
blue  stars.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Nature  subsequently  observed 
this  omission,  and  created  Stella's 
eyes  to  make  up  for  it  ;  at  any  rate,  if 
you  can  imagine  Aldebaran  or  Arc- 
turus  polished  up  a  bit,  and  set  in  a 
speedwell-cup,  you  will  have  a  very 
fair  idea  of  one  of  them.  You  can- 
not, however,  picture  to  yourself  the 
effect  of  the  pair  of  them,  as  the 
human  mind  is  limited. 

Really,  though,  their  effect  was 
somewhat  curious.  You  noticed  them 
casually,  let  us  say;  then,  without 
warning,  you  ceased  to  notice  any- 
thing. You  simply  grew  foolish  and 
gasped  like  a  newly-hooked  trout,  and 
went  suddenly  mad  and  babbled  as 
meaninglessly  as  a  silly  little  rustic 
brook  trotting  under  a  bridge.  I 
have  seen  the  thing  happen  any  num- 
ber of  times.  And,  strangely  enough, 
you  liked  it.  Numbers  of  men  would 
venture  into  the  same  room  with  those 
disconcerting  eyes  the  very  next  even- 
ing, even  appearing  to  seek  them  out, 
to  court  their  perils,  as  it  were — ^men 
who  must  have  known  perfectly  well, 
either  by  report  or  experience,  the 
unavoidable  result  of  such  conduct. 
For  eventually  it  always  ended  in 
Stella's  being  deeply  surprised  and 
grieved — in  somebody's  Winter-gar- 
den, for  choice — never  having 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  of  course,  and 
regarding  you  only  as  a  dear,  dear 
friend.  Oh,  she  did  it  well,  did 
Stella,  and  bore  these  frequent  griefs 
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and  surprises  with,  I  must  protest,  a 
most  exemplary  patience. 

But  we  appear  to  digress.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
story — that  is,  to  the  place  where  I 
come  into  it.  And,  in  advance,  I  warn 
you  it  is  neither  very  humorous  nor 
very  pathetic;  I  fear  it  is  not  even 
especially  interesting;  for  it  treats  of 
no  stolen  will,  no  rightful  heir,  no 
persecuted  innocence  nor  of  any  such 
delectable  matters.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  paltry  drama,  written  and  staged 
by  Destiny,  that  somewhat  unin- 
ventive  pla3rwright.  And  my  part 
therein  is  an  unutterable  minor  one. 
I  am  only  the  chorus  who  comes  in  at 
intervals  to  make — I  trust — sufficiently 
moral  reflections  on  what  the  others 
are  doing. 

When  I  first  knew  Stella  she  was 
fifteen — an  unattractive  age.  There 
were  a  startling  number  of  comers  to 
her  then,  and  she  had  but  vague  no- 
tions as  to  the  management  of  her 
hands  and  feet.  In  consequence,  they 
were  perpetually  turning  up  in  un- 
expected places  and  surprising  her 
by  their  size  and  number.  Yes, 
she  was  very  hopelessly  fifteen;  she 
laughed  unnecessarily,  in  a  nervous 
fashion  that  was  exactly  three  keys 
higher  than  her  natural  voice,  and 
patted  down  her  skirts  six  times  to 
the  minute.  It  seems  queer  now  to 
think  that  Cleopatra  and  Stella  and 
Helen  of  Troy — all  the  famous  fair 
ones  of  history — ^were  like  that  at 
one  time — hopelessly,  unattractively 
fifteen. 
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As  for  myself,  I  was  at  this  period 
very  old — much  older  than  it  is  ever 
permitted  any  one  to  be  afterward. 
I  had  the  most  optimistic  ideas  as  to 
my  mustache,  and  was  wont  to  en- 
courage it  in  secret  places  with  the 
manicure-scissors.  I  still  entertained 
the  belief  that  girls  were  rather  un- 
necessary nuisances,  but  I  was  begin- 
ning to  perceive  the  expediency  of 
concealing  this  opinion — even  in  pri- 
vate converse  with  my  dearest  chxmi, 
where,  in  our  joyous  interchange  of 
various  heresies,  we  touched  upon  this 
point  very  lightly,  and,  as  I  now  sus- 
pect, somewhat  consciously. 

All  this  was  at  a  certain  Summer 
resort,  of  which  the  name  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  Stella  and  I  and 
others  of  our  age  attended  the  hotel 
hops  in  the  evening  with  religious 
punctuality,  for  our  well-meaning  eld- 
ers insisted  that  it  amused  us,  and  it 
was  easier  to  go  than  to  argue  the 
point  with  them.  At  least,  that  was 
the  viewpoint  of  the  boys. 

Stella  has  since  sworn  the  girls 
liked  it.  I  suspect  in  this  statement 
a  certain  parsimony  as  to  the  truth. 
They  giggled  too  much  and  were 
never  entirely  free  from  that  haunting 
anxiety  concerning  their  skirts.  I 
honestly  believe  we  were  all  miser- 
able in  unison. 

We  danced  together,  Stella  and  I. 
We  conversed,  meanwhile,  with  careful 
disregard  of  the  amenities  of  life. 
Each  of  us,  you  see,  feared  lest  the 
other  might  suspect  in  some  common 
courtesy  an  attempt  at — there  is 
really  no  other  word — spooning.  And 
spooning  was  absurd. 

Heigho!  one  lives  and  learns. 

I  asked  Stella  to  sit  out  a  dance.  I 
did  this  because  I  had  heard  a  man 
with  waxed  mustachios  and  an  abso- 
lutely piratical  amount  of  whiskers 
make  the  same  request  of  a  young  lady 
pink-gowned  and  pinched-in  in  the 
proper  places  and — er — expansive  in 
the  proper  places.  It  was  evident  to 
my  crescent  intellect  that  such  whisk- 
ers could  do  no  wrong. 

Stella,  I  believe,  was  not  unin- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  pinched- 


in  and  shouldered  person.  As  I  have 
said,  her  corners  were  multitudinous; 
and  it  is  probable  that  those  two  queer 
little  knobs  I  remember  at  the  base 
of  her  throat  would  be  apt  to  render 
their  owner  uncomfortable  and  en- 
vious of — let  us  say — more  ample 
charms.  At  any  rate,  Stella  giggled 
and  consented,  and  I  accordingly 
conducted  her  to  the  third  piazza  of 
the  hotel. 

There  we  found  a  world  that  was 
new  to  us. 

It  was  a  world  of  sweet  odors  and 
strange  lights,  flooded  with  a  kindly 
silence  that  was,  somehow,  composed 
of  many  lispings  and  trepidations  and 
thin  echoes.  The  night  was  warm, 
the  sky  all  transparency.  If  the 
comparison  were  not  manifestly  ab- 
surd, I  would  liken  its  pale  color  to  that 
of  blue  plush  rubbed  against  the  nap. 
And  in  its  radiance  the  stars  bathed, 
large  and  bright  and  intimate,  yet 
blurred  somewhat,  like  shop-lights 
seen  through  a  frosted  pane;  and  the 
moon  floated  on  it,  crisp  and  clear  as  a 
new-minted  coin.  It  was  a  Mid- 
summer moon,  grave  and  glorious, 
that  compelled  the  eye;  and  its  shield 
was  faintly  marked,  as  though  some 
Titan  had  breathed  on  its  chill 
surface.  Its  light  suffused  the 
heavens  and  lay  upon  the  earth  be- 
neath us  in  broad  splashes;  and  the 
foliage  about  us  was  dappled  with  its 
splendor,  save  in  the  open  east,  where 
the  low,  undulant  hills  wore  it  as  a 
mantle. 

For  the  trees,  mostly  maples  of 
slight  stature,  clustered  thickly  about 
the  hotel,  and  their  branches  mingled 
in  a  restless  pattern  of  black  and 
silver  and  dim  green,  that  mimicked 
the  laughter  of  the  sea  under  an  April 
wind.  Looking  down  from  the  piazza, 
above  the  tree-tops,  it  was  strangely 
like  the  sea,  and  it  gave  one,  somehow, 
much  the  same  sense  of  remote,  un- 
bounded spaces  and  of  a  beauty  that 
was  a  little  cruel.  At  times,  whip- 
poorwills  called  to  one  another,  eerie 
and  shrill;  but  the  distant  music  was 
a  mere  vibration  in  the  night  air, 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  bruised  grow- 
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ing  things  and  filled  with  the  cool, 
healing  magic  of  the  moonlight. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  had  blun- 
dered upon  a  very  beautiful  place. 
And  there  we  sat  for  a  while  and 
talked  in  an  aimless  fashion. 

Then,  moved  by  some  queer  im- 
pulse, I  stared  over  the  railing  for  a 
little  at  this  great,  wonderful,  am- 
biguous world,  and  said,  solemnly: 

**It  is  good." 

"Yes,"  said  Stella,  in  a  curious, 
quiet  little  voice;  "it — it's  very  large, 
isn't  it?"  She  looked  out  for  a  mo- 
ment over  the  tree-tops.  "It  dwarfs 
one,  rather,"  she  said,  at  length. 
"The  stars  are  so  big,  and  so — so 
uninterested."  Stella  paused  for  an 
interval  and  then  spoke  with  an  un- 
certain laugh.  "  I — I  think  Fm  rather 
afraid." 

"Afraid?"  I  echoed. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  vaguely;  "of — of 
everything." 

I  understood,  I  think.  Even  then  I 
knew  something  of  the  frequent  insuf- 
ficiency of  words. 

"It's  a  big  world,"  I  said. 

"  It's  all  before  us,"  she  went  on.  I 
think  she  had  forgotten  my  existence. 
"  It's  bringing  us  so  many  things — and 
we  don't  know  what  any  of  them  are. 
But  we've  got  to  take  them — got  to 
take  them,  whether  we  want  to  or  not. 
It  seems  a  little  unfair,  somehow. 
We've  got  to — got  to  grow  up  and — and 
marry  and — die,  whether  we  want  to 
or  not.  We've  no  choice.  And  it  may 
not  matter,  after  all.  Everything  will 
go  on  as  before,  and  the  stars  won't 
care,  and  what  we've  done  and  suffered 
may  count  for  nothing — nothing!" 

As  you  justly  observe,  a  highly  im- 
probable speech  for  a  girl  of  fifteen.  I 
grant  you  that  for  an  ordinary  girl. 
In  this  case,  we  are  speaking  of  Stella. 

Candor  compels  me  to  admit  that 
both  Stella  and  I  were  unusual  chil- 
dren— much  the  sort  of  children,  per- 
haps, that  you  were  at  fifteen.  If  you 
are  qtiite  honest,  you  will  acknowledge 
that  at  that  age  you  were  a  prodigy  of 
some  sort.  We  all  were.  And  it  is 
precisely  this  belief  that  now  leads  you 
to  question  the  probability  of  what  I 


am  writing,  and  to  deny  to  fifteen  the 
power  of  thinking  for  itself.  And  why, 
pray?  You  weren't  an  absolute  fool 
at  fifteen,  you  know;  you  were  aware 
of  quite  a  number  of  things,  if  you 
will  remember;  and  there  were  dry- 
throated  times  when  the  idea  of  death 
appalled  you.  But,  of  course,  you 
were  a  very  unusual  child.  Other 
children  are  different. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  they  are  not. 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  die  ?"  Stella  asked, 
suddenly. 

"Rather,"  I  admitted.  I  really 
don't  know  why  I  told  the  truth. 

"And  yet  we've  got  to — got  to! 
Oh,  I  don't  see  how  people  can  go  on 
living  contentedly  when  that's  always 
drawing  nearer — when  they  know 
they  must  die  some  day.  Yet  they 
dance  and  picnic  and  amuse  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  going  to  live  for- 
ever.    I — oh,  I  don't  understand!" 

Upon  my  word,  I  believe  we  were 
both  a  little  insane  on  this  occasion. 
Otherwise,  we  would  scarcely  have 
grappled  with  precisely  this  topic. 

"  They  get  accustomed  to  the  idea, 
I  suppose" — after  a  futile  pause. 
"We're  rather  like  rats  in  a  trap,"  I 
suggested,  poetically.  "We  can  bite 
the  wires  and  go  mad,  if  we  like,  or  we 
can  eat  the  cheese  and  make  the  best 
of  it;  either  way,  there's  no  getting  out 
till  they  come  in  the  morning  to  kill 
us." 

"Yes,"  sighed  Stella;  "I  suppose 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

"It's  the  only  thing  to  do,"  said  I, 
dolefully. 

"Yet — yet  it's  all  so  big  and  indif- 
ferent !  "  she  cried,  after  a  little.  "  And 
we  don't  know  —  we  can't  know!  — 
what  it  has  in  store  for  us!" 

"We'll  make  the  best  of  that,  too," 
I  protested,  stubbornly. 

Stella  sighed  again.  "Yes,"  she 
assented;  "still,  I'm  afraid." 

"  I  think  I  am — rather,"  I  conceded 
after  reflection. 

There  was  a  very  long  pause,  now. 
Pitiful,  ridiculous  infants  that  we  were, 
we  were  pondering,  somewhat  vaguely, 
but  very  solemnly,  over  certain  mys- 
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teries  of  life  and  death  we  have  since 
learned  to  accept  with  stolidity.  We 
were  very  young,  you  see;  to  us  the 
miracle  of  life  was  still  a  little  impress- 
ive, and  we  had  not  yet  learned  to  re- 
gard the  universe  as  a  more  or  less  com- 
fortable place  thoughtfully  constructed 
for  us  to  reside  in. 

Therefore,  we  sat  close  together, 
Stella  and  I,  and  were  deeply  miser- 
able over  the  Weltschmerz,  After  a  lit- 
tle, a  distant  whippoorwill  woke  me 
from  a  chaos  of  reverie,  and  I  turned 
to  Stella.  I  had  a  vague  sense  that  we 
were  the  only  people  left  in  the  world, 
and  I  was  very,  very  fond  of  her. 

Stella's  head  was  leaned  backward. 
Her  lips  were  parted  a  little,  and  the 
moonlight  glinted  in  her  eyes.     .     .     . 

"Don't!"  said  Stella,  faintly. 

I  did. 

Upon  my  soul,  it  simply  happened! 
It  was  a  matter  out  of  my  volition,  out 
of  my  planning.  And,  oh,  the  wonder 
and  sweetness  and  sacredness  of  it! 
and.  oh,  the  pity  that  there  is  no  sec- 
ond happening  like  that  in  all  one's  life  ! 

Stella  was  not  angry,  as  I  had  half 
expected.  **That  was  dear  of  you," 
she  said,  impulsively,  "but — but  don't 
try  to  do  it  again."  There  was  the 
wisdom  of  all  the  centuries  in  this  man- 
date of  Stella's  as  she  rose  to  her  feet. 
The  spell  was  broken,  utterly.  **I 
think,"  said  Stella,  in  the  voice  of  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  "I  think  we'd  better  go 
and  dance  now." 

In  the  crude  morning,  I  approached 
Stella,  with  a  fatuous  smile.  She  ap- 
parently both  perceived  and  resented 
this — which  was  queer,  as  she  never 
once  looked  at  me.  There  was  some- 
thing of  great  interest  in  the  distance  ; 
she  was  flushed  and  indignant,  and  her 
eyes  wouldn't,  couldn't,  didn't  turn 
for  an  instant  in  my  direction. 

I  fidgeted. 

**  If,"  said  she,  impersonally,  "if  you 
believe  it  was  because  of  you,  you  are 
very  much  mistaken.  It  would  have 
been  the  same  with  anybody — any- 
body! You  don't  understand,  and  I 
don't,  either.  I  hate  you  I  Go  away  !  " 
And  she  stamped  her  foot  in  a  fine  rage. 


For  the  moment,  I  entertained  a 
most  tm-Christian  desire  that  Stella  had 
been  bom  a  boy.  In  that  case,  I  felt 
I  really  should  have  enjoyed  sitting 
upon  the  back  of  her  head,  and  grind- 
ing her  nose  into  the  dust  and  other- 
wise persuading  her  to  cry  "  'Nough!  " 
This  pleasure  being  denied  me,  I 
sought  comfort  in  discourteous  speech. 

"Umph— huh!"  said  I,  "you  think 
yourself  so  smart  !     Umph — huh  !  " 

Thereupon,  I  wisely  went  away. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Stella,  wondering- 
ly,  when  I  at  last  came  back;  "  I  should 
never  have  known  you  in  the  world! 
You've  grown  so  fa — I  mean,  you're  so 
well  btiilt.  I've  grown?  Nonsense! 
— and,  besides,  what  do  you  expect 
me  to  do  in  six  years.? — and,  moreover, 
it's  very  rude  of  you  to  speak  of  me  in 
that  manner — quite  as  if  I  were  a  debt 
or  a  taste  for  strong  drink!  It's  really 
only  French  heels  and  a  pompadour, 
and,  of  course,  you  can't  have  this 
dance.  It's  promised,  and  I  hop,  you 
know,  frightfully.  Of  course,  I  haven't 
forgotten — how  could  I? — when  you 
were  the  most  disagreeable  boy  I  ever 
knew.  " 

I  ventiired  a  suggestion  that  caused 
Stella  to  turn  an  attractive  pink,  and 
laugh.  "No,"  said  she,  demurely;  "I 
shall  never — never — sit  out  another 
dance  with  you.  '  '  Subsequently  :  *  *  Our 
steps  suit  perfectly — heavens!  you're 
the  fifth  man  who's  said  that  to-night, 
and  I'm  sure  it  would  be  very  silly  and 
very  tiresome  to  dance  through  life 
with  anybody.  Men  are  so  absurd! 
Oh,  yes,  I  tell  them  all — every  one  of 
them — that  our  steps  suit — even  when 
they  have  just  ripped  off  a  yard  or  so  of 
flounce  in  an  attempt  to  walk  up  the 
front  of  my  dress.  It  makes  them 
happy,  poor  things!  and  injures  no- 
body. You  liked  it,  you  know;  you 
grinned  like  a  pleased  cat.  I — I  like 
cats,  don't  you?" 

Later:  "  That's  nonsense,  you  know," 
said  Stella,  critically.  "Do  you  al- 
ways get  red  in  the  face  when  you  make 
love?  You've  no  idea  how  queer  it 
makes  you  look." 

StiU  later:  "  I— I  don't  think  I'm  go- 
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ing  anjnï^here  to-morrow  afternoon," 
said  Stella. 

Shortly  afterward,  I  asked  Stella  to 
marry  me.  Pretty  much  every  fellow 
I  knew  had  done  this,  you  understand, 
and  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  appear 
unnecessarily  reserved  or  exclusive. 
She  declined — ^with  a  fluency,  by  the 
way,  that  bespoke  considerable  prac- 
tice— and  subsequently,  as  the  story- 
books have  it,  was  wedded  to  another. 

I  have  never  quite  understood  why 
Harry  asked  me  to  be  best  man.  How- 
ever, it  at  least  enabled  me  to  see  this 
episode  of  Stella's  life  from  the  inside, 
and  to  find  it — oh,  quite  like  other 
weddings! 

Something  like  this: 

"Look  here!"  he  protested,  at  the 
last  moment,  as  we  lurked  in  the 
gloomy  vestry;  "look  here,  Henderson 
hasn't  blacked  the  soles  of  these  da — 
blessed  shoes!  I'll  look  like  an  ass 
when  it  comes  to  the  kneeling  part — 
like  an  ass,  I  tell  you!  Good  heavens, 
they'll  look  like  tombstones!" 

"If  you  funk  now,"  I  said,  severely, 
**  I'll  never  help  you  get  married  again. 
Oh,  sainted  Moses  in  heaven!  what  have 
I  done  with  that  ring?  There's  the  or- 
gan! Good  God,  Harry,  look  at  her! — 
simply  look  at  her,  man!  Oh,  you 
lucky  devil!  you  lucky  devil!" 

I  spoke  enviously,  you  understand, 
simply  to  encourage  him. 

Followed  a  glaring  of  lights;  a  swish- 
ing of  fans  and  the  hum  of  dense,  ex- 
pectant humanity;  a  blare  of  music; 
then  Stella,  an  incredible,  immaculate 
vision,  with  glad,  shamed  eyes. 

*' — so  long  as  ye  both  may  live?" 
ended  the  bishop. 

"  I  will,"  he  quavered — ^with  obvious 
tmcertainty. 

Stella's  eyes  were  filled  with  unutter- 
able happiness  and  fear,  but  her  voice 
was  level.  I  found  time  to  wonder  at 
ÎC3  V.U.-  diness,  even  though  just  about 
t'lis  time  I  resonantly  burst  a  button  off 
cue  of  my  gloves.  I  fancy  they  must 
"nave  been  rather  tight. 

" — and  thereto,"  said  Stella,  calmly, 
"  I  give  thee  my  troth." 

And  subsequently  they  were  Mendels- 


sohned  out  of  church,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  large  and  critical  audi- 
ence. I  came  down  the  aisle  with  an 
agreeable  pink-haired  cousin  of  Stella's 
who  had  a  mission  in  life — I  forget 
what  sort — and  freckles.  She  proved 
very  entertaining  later  in  the  evening. 
Yes,  it  was  quite  like  other  weddings 
— oh,  quite  like!  I  wonder  I  remem- 
ber it  so  well. 

Stella  is  making  tea  for  me. 

"You're  quite  by  way  of  being  a 
gentleman,"  had  been  her  greeting. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  she  rested  both 
hands  upon  my  breast.  When  she  did 
that  you  tingled  all  over,  in  an  ab- 
surdly agreeable  fashion.  "  It  was  un- 
commonly decent  of  you  to  remember," 
said  this  impulsive  yoimg  woman.  "  It 
was  dear  of  you  !  And  the  flowers  were 
lovely." 

"They  ought  to  have  been  immor- 
telles, of  course,"  I  apologized,  "but 
the  florist  was  out  of  them."  I  sat 
down,  and  sighed,  pensively.  "Dear, 
dear!"  said  I,  "to  think  it  was  five 
years  ago  I  buried  my  dearest  hopes 
and  aspirations  and — er — all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Stella,  and  selected 
a  blue  cup  with  dragons  on  it.  "  At 
any  rate,"  she  continued,  "it's  very 
disagreeable  of  you  to  come  here  and — 
and  prate  like  a  death's-head  on  my 
wedding  anniversary." 

"Dear  me!"  said  I,  with  a  fine  sur- 
prise, "  so  it's  an  anniversary  with  you, 
too?"  She  was  absorbed  in  the  sugar- 
bowl.  "What  a  coincidence!"  I  sug- 
gested, pleasantly. 

I  paused.  The  fire  crackled.  I 
sighed. 

"You're  such  poor  company  nowa- 
days," Stella  reflected.  "You — you 
really  ought  to  do  something  to  enliven 
yourself."  After  a  little,  she  bright- 
ened as  to  the  eyes,  and  concentrated 
them  upon  the  tea-making,  and  ven- 
tured a  suggestion.  "Why  not  fall  in 
love?"  said  Stella.     The  minx! 

"I  am,"  I  confided,  venturing  on 
sigh  number  two. 

"  I  don't  mean — anything  silly,"  said 
she,  untruthfully.     "Why,"  she  cor 
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tinned,  with  some  lack  of  relevance, 
"why  not  fall  in  love  with  somebody 
else?"  Thereupon,  I  regret  to  say,  her 
glance  strayed  toward  the  mirror.  Oh, 
she  was  vain — I  grant  you  that.  But 
I  must  protest  she  had  a  perfect  right 
to  be. 

*' Yes,"  said  I,  "that's  the  reason." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Stella,  and  tossed 
her  head.  She  now  assumed  her  most 
matronly  air,  and  did  mysterious 
things  with  a  perforated  silver  ball.  I 
was  given  to  understand  I  had  offended 
by  a  severe  compression  of  her  lips, 
which,  however,  was  not  as  effective  as 
it  might  have  been.  They  twitched 
mutinously. 

Stella  was  all  in  pink,  with  gold 
things  sparkling  in  unexpected  places. 
I  presume  the  gown  was  tucked  and 
niched  and  appliquéd,  and  had  been 
subjected  to  other  processes  past  the 
comprehension  of  trousered  humanity; 
it  was  certainly  becoming.  I  think 
there  was  an  eighteenth-century  flavor 
about  it — it  smacked,  somehow,  of  a 
patched,  mendacious,  dainty  woman- 
hood, and  its  artfulness  was  of  a  gallant 
sort  that  scorned  to  deceive.  It  defied 
you,  it  allured  you,  it  conquered  you  at 
a  glance.  It  might  have  been  the  last 
cry  from  the  court  of  an  innocent  Louis 
Quinze.  It  was  inimitable.  Ah,  if  I 
were  only  a  milliner,  I  would  describe 
that  gown  for  you  in  fitting  fashion! 
As  it  is,  set  Beer  and  Paquin  to  dredge 
the  dictionary,  and  they  will  still  fail, 
as  I  have  done.  For,  after  all,  its  great- 
est charm  was  that  Stella  wore  it. 

Yet,  it  made  of  her — let  us  say,  a 
marquise — a  marquise  out  of  Watteau 
or  Fragonard.  Upon  my  word,  Stella 
in  this  gown  seemed  out  of  place  save 
upon  a  high-backed  stone  bench — set  in 
an  allée  of  lime-trees,  of  course,  and  un- 
der a  violet  sky — ^with  a  sleek  oihhé  or 
two  for  company  and  with  be-ribboned 
gentlemen  tinkling  on  their  mandolins 
about  her.  I  had  really  no  choice  but 
to  regard  her  as  an  agreeable  anachron- 
ism as  she  chatted  with  me  and  mixed 
hot  water  and  sugar  and  lemon  into  os- 
tensible tea.  She  seemed  quite  out  of 
place  —  and  yet,  somehow,  I  enter- 
tained no  special  desire  to  have  her 


different,  or,  indeed,  otherwise  than  in 
this  warm,  colorful  room,  that  con- 
sisted mostly  of  dim  vistas  where  brass 
things  blinked  in  the  firelight.  We 
had  voted  it  cozier  without  lamps  or 
candles;  this  odorous  half-light  was  far 
more  companionable.  Odorous,  I  say, 
for  there  were  a  great  number  of  pink 
roses  about.  I  fancy  some  one  must 
have  sent  them  in  honor  of  her  fifth 
wedding  anniversary. 

"  Harry  says  you  talk  to  everybody 
that  way,"  quoth  she — resentfully  and 
after  a  pause. 

"Oh  !"  said  I.  It  was  really  no  affair 
of  Harry's. 

"  Harry's  getting  fat,"  I  annotmced, 
presently. 

Stella  looked  witheringly  toward  the 
region  where  my  waist  used  to  be.  "He 
isn't!"  said  she,  indignant. 

"  Quite  like  a  pig,"  I  continued,  with 
relish.  She  objected  to  people  being 
well-built. 

Silence.     I  stirred  my  tea. 

"Dear  Harry!"  said  she.  Then— 
oh,  you  know  what  happened,  then! 
I  protest  that  unless  a  woman  is  able 
to  exercise  a  proper  control  over  her 
countenance,  she  has  no  right  to  dis- 
cuss her  husband  with  his  bachelor 
friends.  It  only  makes  them  feel  like 
social  outcasts  and  lumbering  brutes 
and  Peeping  Toms.  If  they  know  the 
husband  well,  it  positively  awes  them; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  a  bit  overwhelming, 
this  sudden  vision  of  the  simpHcity,  the 
credulity,  the  merciful  blindness  of 
women  in  certain  matters.  A  bachelor 
has  no  business  to  know  such  things;  it 
merely  makes  him  envious  and  un- 
comfortable. 

Accordingly,  "Stella,"  said  I,  with 
firmness,  "if  you  flaunt  your  connu- 
bial feUcity  in  my  face  Uke  that  I  shall 
go  home." 

She  was  utterly  deaf  to  my  righteous 
rebuke.  **  Harry's  in  Boston,"  she 
went  on,  looking  absently  into  tli^  f-.o. 
"  I  had  planned  a  little  dinner  for  to- 
day, but  he  was  compelled  to  go — ^busi- 
ness, you  know.  He's  doing  so  well 
nowadays,"  she  said,  after  a  little, 
"that  I'm  quite  proud  of  him.  I  in- 
tend for  him  to  be  a  great  lawyer — oh, 
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much  the  greatest  in  America.  I 
sha'n't  be  content  till  then." 

"H'rn!"  said  I.  "H'm"  seemed 
fairiy  non-committal  and  safe. 

"Sometimes,"  Stella  declared,  ir- 
relevantly, **I  almost  wish  I  had  been 
bom  a  man." 

"I  wish  you  had  been,"  quoth  I,  in 
gallant  wise.  **  There  are  so  few  really 
attractive  men!" 

Stella  looked  up  with  a  smile  that 
was  half  sad. 

"Tm  just  a  little  butterfly- woman, 
aren't  I?"  she  asked. 

"You  are,"  I  asserted,  with  convic- 
tion, "a  butterfly  out  of  a  queen's 
garden  —  a  marvelous  pink-and-gold 
butterfly  such  as  one  sees  only  in 
dreams  and — er — in  a  London  panto- 
mime. You  are  a  decided  ornament 
to  the  garden,"  I  continued,  hand- 
somely, "and  the  roses  bow  down  in 
admiration  as  you  pass — er — at  least, 
the  masculine  ones  do,"  I  added,  lamely. 

"Yes — we  butter fles  don't  love  one 
another  over-much,  do  we?  Ah,  well, 
it  scarcely  matters  !  We  weren  't  meant 
to  be  taken  seriously,  you  know — only 
to  play  in  the  sunlight,  and  lend  an  air 
to  the  garden  and — and  amuse  the 
roses,  of  course.  After  all,"  Stella 
summed  it  up,  "our  duties  are  very 
simple;  first,  we're  expected  to  pass 
through  a  certain  number  of  cotillons 
and — and  a  certain  number  of  various 
happenings  in  various  Winter-gardens; 
then  to  make  a  suitable  match — so  as 
to  enable  the  agreeable  detrimentals  to 
make  love  to  us,  in  a  faded,  half-heart- 
ed fashion,  with  perfect  safety — as 
you  were  doing  just  now,  for  instance. 
After  that,  we  develop  into  bulbous 
chaperons,  and  may  aspire  eventually 
to  a  kindly  quarter  of  a  column  in  the 
papers,  and,  possibly,  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing as  many  as  two  dinners  put  off  on 
account  of  our  death.  Yes,  it's  very 
simple.  But,  in  heaven's  name,"  cried 
Stella,  with  a  sudden  lift  of  speech, 
"  how  can  any  woman — for,  after  all,  a 
woman  is  presumably  a  reasoning  ani- 
mal— be  content  with  such  a  life!  Yet 
that 's  everything — everything  ! — ^this 
big  world  offers  us  shallow-minded  but- 
terfly-women!" 

Aoff.  ago3 


Personally,  I  disapprove  of  this  mor- 
bid, hysterical  talk  outside  of  a  prob- 
lem novel  ;  there,  I  approve  of  it  heart- 
ily, on  account  of  the  considerable  and 
harmless  pleasure  that  is  always  to  be 
derived  from  throwing  the  book  into 
the  fireplace.  And,  coming  from  Stella, 
this  farrago  astotmded  me.  She  was 
talking  grave  nonsense  now,  whereas 
Nature  had,  beyond  doubt,  planned  her 
to  discuss  only  the  lighter  sort.  It 
was  absurd,  Uttle  Stella  talking  in  this 
fashion — Stella,  who,  as  we  all  knew, 
was  only  meant  to  be  petted  and  flat- 
tered and  flirted  with.  Stella — why, 
as  she  herself  had  said,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  take  Stella  seriously!  Such  a 
thing  was  never  intended.  Such  a 
thing  was  unthinkable.  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  laugh  outright. 

I  fancied,  however,  she  was  feeling  a 
bit  pulled  down  on  this  occasion  ;  or, 
perhaps,  staring  at  the  fire  had  hypno- 
tized her  into  an  unwholesome,  morbid 
state;  or — well,  at  any  rate,  she  was 
very  grave  and  very  queer,  and  I  didn't 
like  it.  I  preferred  her  chattering 
more  breezy  nonsense,  and  standing 
proverbs  on  their  heads. 

Therefore,  "Stella,"  I  admonished, 
"you've  been  reading  something  indi- 
gestible." I  set  down  my  teacup,  and 
clasped  my  hands.  *  *  Don 't — don 't  tell 
me,"  I  pleaded,  "that  you  want  to 
vote!" 

She  was  abstirdly  grave.  '  *  The  trou- 
ble is,"  said  she,  judicially,  "that  I  am 
not  really  a  butterfly,  for  all  my  tinsel 
wings.     I  am  an  ant." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  shamelessly,  "I  hadn't 
heard  !     Niece  or  nephew  ?  '  ' 

The  pun  was  bad,  I  admit.  It  failed 
to  win  a  smile  or  even  a  reproof  from 
the  morbid  young  person  opposite. 
"  My  grandfather,"  said  she,  in  medita- 
tion, "began  as  a  clerk  in  a  country- 
store.  Oh,  of  course,  we've  discovered 
since  that  his  ancestors  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  that  he 
was  descended  from  any  number  of 
potentates.  But  he  worked — really 
worked,  and  was  a  success;  and  I  fancy 
I'm  prouder  of  him  than  I  am  of  any 
of  the  emperors  and  things  that  make 
such  a  fine  show  in  the  family  tree.     For 
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I  am  like  him.  And  I  want  my  life  to 
count,  too — a  hundred  years  from  now 
I  want  to  be  something  more  than  a 
name  on  a  tombstone.  I — oh,  I  dare 
say  it's  only  vanity,*'  she  ended,  with  a 
shrug  and  her  usual  qtdck  smile — a 
smile  not  always  free  from  insolence, 
but  entirely  pleasing,  somehow. 

*'  It's  late  hours,"  I  warned  her,  with 
uplifted  forefinger,  **late  hours  and  too 
much  bridge  and  too  many  sweetmeats 
and  too  much  bothering  over  silly  New 
Woman  ideas.  What's  the  good  of  a 
woman's  being  useftd,"  I  demanded, 
conclusively,  "  when  it's  so  much  easier 
and  so  much  more  agreeable  all  around 
for  her  to  be  adorable?  " 

She  pouted.  **Yes,'*  she  assented, 
"that's  my  career — to  be  adorable. 
It's  my  one  accomplishment,"  she  de- 
clared, unblushingly — yet,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason.  After  a  little, 
though,  her  gravity  returned.  **  When 
I  was  a  girl — oh,  I  dreamed  of  accom- 
plishing all  sorts  of  beautiful,  im- 
possible things!  But,  you  see,  there 
was  really  nothing  I  could  do. 
Music,  painting,  writing — I  tried 
them  all,  and  the  results  were  utterly 
hopeless.  Besides,  the  women  who 
succeed — the  women  with  any  per- 
sonal achievement  to  their  credit 
— are  always  so — so  queer-looking. 
I — I  couldn't  be  expected  to  give 
up  my  complexion  for  a  career,  you 
know,  or  to  wear  my  hair  like  a  golf- 
caddy's.  At  any  rate,  I  couldn't  make 
a  success  by  myself.  But  there  was 
one  thing  I  cotdd  do — I  could  make  a 
success  of  Harry.  And  so, "  said  Stella, 
calmly,  '*I  did  it." 

I  said  nothing.    It  seemed  expedient. 

**  You  know,  he  was  a  Uttle " 

*'Yes,"  I  assented,  hastily.  Harry 
had  gone  the  pace  notoriously,  of 
course,  but  there  was  no  need  of  raking 
that  up.    That  was  done  with,  long  ago. 

*'Well,  he  isn't  the  least  bit  dissi- 
pated now.  You  know  he  isn't.  That's 
the  first  big  thing  I've  done."  Stella 
checked  it  off  with  a  pink- tipped  finger. 
**Then — oh,  I've  helped  him  in  lots  of 
ways.  He  is  doing  splendidly  in  con- 
sequence, and — and  it's  my  part  to  see 
that  the  proper  people  are  treated  prop- 


erly." Stella  reflected  a  moment. 
"There  was  that  last  appointment,  for 
instance.  I  foimd  that  the  awarding 
of  it  lay  with  that  fimny  old  Judge 
Willoughby,  with  the  wart  on  his  nose, 
and  I  asked  him  for  it — not  the  wart, 
you  tmderstand — and  got  it.  We  sim- 
ply had  him  to  dinner,  and  I  was  spe- 
cially butterfly;  I  fluttered  airily  about, 
was  as  silly  as  I  knew  how  to  be,  looked 
helpless  and  wore  my  best  gown.  He 
thought  me  a  pretty  little  fool,  and  gave 
Harry  the  appointment.  That's  only 
an  instance,  but  it  shows  how  I  help." 
Stella  regarded  me  uncertainly.  "  You 
— you  understand?  " 

Of  a  sudden,  I  understood  a  number 
of  things — things  that  had  puzzled  me. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  Stella's  queer 
dinners,  for  instance  ;  this  was  the  ex- 
planation of  those  impossible  men  and 
of  the  women  condensed  in  red  satin 
and  plastered  with  gems  who  fre- 
quented the  house.  Stella,  incapable 
by  nature  of  two  consecutive  ideas, 
was  determined  to  become  a  person  of 
influence,  to  maniptilate  unseen  wires. 
Upon  my  soul,  it  would  have  been 
laughable  had  her  earnestness  not  been 
pathetic!  It  was  Columbine  mimick- 
ing Semiramis,  Stella  posing  to  herself 
as  an  arbitress  of  fate. 

Yet — yet  it  was  true  that  Harry  had 
made  tremendous  strides  in  his  pro- 
fession, of  late  years.  For  a  moment, 
I  wondered — then  I  looked  at  this  but- 
terfly young  person  opposite  and 
frowned.  "I  don't  like  it,"  said  I,  de- 
cisively. "It's  a  bit  cold-blooded. 
It — it  isn't  worthy  of  you,  Stella." 

"It's  my  career,"  she  flouted  me, 
with  shrugging  shoulders.  "It's  the 
one  career  the  world — our  world — 
has  left  me.  And — and  I'm  doing  it 
for  Harry." 

The  absurd  look  that  I  objected  to — 
on  principle,  understand — returned  at 
this  point  in  the  conversation.  I 
arose,  resolutely.  I  was  really  unable 
to  put  up  with  such  folly.  Yet,  some- 
how, I  was  suggesting,  idiotically: 

"You  love  him?" 

"Of  course,"  she  said;  "why?" 

And — ah,  well,  it  was  very  easy  to 
see  that  she  did. 
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"Oh,  nothing — ^nothing  in  the 
world,"  said  I,  brilliantly.  "I — I  just 
thought  I  would  ask,  that's  all." 

Whereupon,  I  went  away. 

Stella  drove  on  fine  afternoons,  under 
the  protection  of  a  trim  and  preter- 
naturally  grave  tiger.  The  next  after- 
noon was  fine.  As  they  passed  me,  I 
remember  wondering  in  a  vague  fashion 
if  the  boy's  lot  was  not  rather  enviable. 
There  might  well  be  less  attractive  pro- 
fessions than  to  whiri  through  life  be- 
hind Stella.  One  would  rarely  see  her 
face,  of  course,  but  there  would  be  com- 
pensations— ^the  sense  of  her  presence, 
the  faint  odor  of  her  hair  at  times, 
blown  scraps  of  her  laughter,  shreds 
of  her  talk,  and,  almost  always,  the 
piping  of  the  sweet  voice  that  was  still 
so  rare.  Perhaps  the  conscienceless 
tiger  listened  when  she  was  **  seeing 
that  the  proper  people  were  treated 
properly"?  Yes,  one  would.  Per- 
haps he  ground  his  teeth?  Well,  one 
would,  I  fear.     Perhaps ? 

There  was  a  nod  of  recognition  from 
Stella,  and  I  lifted  my  hat  as  they 
bowled  by  toward  the  Park.  I  went 
down  the  Avenue,  mildly  resentful 
that  she  had  not  offered  me  a  lift. 

A  vagrant  puff  of  wind  was  abroad 
in  the  Park  that  afternoon.  It  paused 
for  a  while  to  amuse  itself  with  a  stray 
bit  of  paper.  At  last,  it  grew  tired  of 
its  plaything,  and  tossed  it  into  the  eyes 
of  a  sorrel  horse.  Prince  lurched  and 
bolted;  and  Rex,  always  a  vicious 
brute,  followed  his  mate.  I  fancy  the 
vagabond  wind  must  have  laughed 
over  that  which  ensued. 

After  a  little,  it  returned  and  lifted 
the  bit  of  paper  from  the  roadway — 
with  a  new  respect,  perhaps — and  frol- 
icked with  it  over  the  close-shaven 
turf.  It  was  a  merry  game  they  played 
there  in  the  Spring  sunlight.  The 
paper  fluttered  a  little,  whirled  over 
and  over,  and  scampered  off  through 
the  grass;  then,  with  a  gust  of  mirth, 
the  wind  was  after  it,  gained  upon  it, 
lost  ground  in  eddying  about  a  tree, 
made  up  for  it  in  the  open,  and  at  last 
chuckled  over  its  playmate  pinned  to 


the  earth  and  flapping  sharp,  indignant 
protests.  Then  da  capo.  Oh,  it  was 
a  merry  game — a  tireless  game  that 
lasted  till  the  angry  April  sunset  had 
flashed  its  last  palpitant  lance  through 
the  tree-trunks  farther  down  the  road- 
way. There  were  people  there  and 
broken  wheels  and  shafts,  and  men 
were  lifting  a  limp,  white  heap  from 
among  them. 

They  played  half-heartedly  in  the 
twilight  tmtil  the  night  had  grown  too 
chilly  for  their  sport.  There  was  no 
more  murder  to  be  done;  and  so,  the 
vagrant  wind  puffed  out  into  nothing- 
ness, and  the  bit  of  paper  was  left  alone, 
and  the  stars — ^the  incurious  stars — 
peered  forth  one  by  one. 

It  was  Stella's  aunt  who  sent  for  me 
that  night.  A  wheezy  hand-organ 
ground  out  its  jigging  tune  below  as 
her  brief  note  told  me  what  the  casual 
wind  had  brought  about.  It  was  a 
despairing,  hopeless,  insistent  air  that 
shrilled  and  piped  across  the  way.  It 
seemed  very  fitting. 

The  doctors  feared — ah,  well,  tele- 
grams had  failed  to  reach  Harry  in 
Boston.  Harry  was  not  in  Boston, 
had  not  been  in  Boston.  He  cotdd  not 
be  found.     Did  I  think ? 

No,  I  thought  none  of  the  things  that 
Stella's  aunt  suggested.  Of  a  sudden, 
I  knew.  I  stood  silent  for  a  little  and 
heard  that  damned,  clutching  tune 
cough  and  choke  and  end  ;  I  heard  the 
renewed  babblement  of  children  ;  and  I 
heard  the  organ  clatter  down  the  street, 
and  set  up  a  faint  jingling  in  the  dis- 
tance. And  I  knew  with  an  unreason- 
ing surety.  I  pitied  Stella  now  ineffa- 
bly— not  for  the  maiming  and  crip- 
pling of  her  body,  for  the  spoiling  of 
that  tender  miracle,  that  white  flower 
of  flesh — but  for  the  falling  of  her  air- 
castle,  the  brave  air-castle  that  to  her 
meant  everything.  I  knew  what  had 
happened. 

Later,  I  found  Harry — ^no  matter 
where.  The  French  have  a  saying  of 
infinite  wisdom  in  their  Qui  a  bu 
boira.  The  old  vice  had  gripped  him 
irresistibly,  and  he  had  stolen  off  to 
gratify    it    in    secret — ^more    grossly 
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worded,  he  had  not  been  sober  for  a 
week.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse even  when  I  told  him — oh,  with 
deliberate  cruelty,  I  grant  you — what 
had  happened  that  afternoon. 

Then,  swiftly,  the  collapse  came.  I 
could  not — coiild  not  for  very  shame — 
bring  this  shivering,  weeping  imbecile 
to  the  bedside  of  Stella,  who  was  per- 
haps to  die  that  night.  That  was  the 
news  I  brought  to  Stella's  aunt, 
through  desolate  streets  already  blanch- 
ing in  the  dawn. 

Stella  was  calling  for  Harry.  We 
manufactured  explanations. 

Nice  customs  curtsey  to  death.  I 
am  standing  at  Stella's  bedside,  and 
the  white-capped  nurse  has  gone. 
There  are  dim  lights  about  the  room, 
and  heavy  carts  lumber  by  in  the  dawn 
without.  A  petulant  sparrow  is  cheep- 
ing somewhere. 

*'Tell  me  the  truth,"  says  Stella, 
pleadingly.  Her  face,  showing  over 
billows  of  bed-clothes,  is  as  pale  as  they. 
But  beautiful — exceedingly  beautiful 
is  Stella's  face  now  that  she  is  come  to 
die. 

It  heartened  me  to  lie  to  her.  Harry 
had  been  retained  in  the  great  Western 
Railroad  case.  He  had  been  called  to 
Denver,  San  Francisco — I  forget  where. 
He  had  kept  it  as  a  surprise  for  her. 
He  was  hurrying  back  now.  He 
would  arrive  in  two  days.  I  showed 
her  telegrams  from  him — clumsy  for- 
geries I  had  concocted  in  the  last  half- 
hour. 

Oh,  the  story  ran  lamely,  I  grant 
you.  But,  vanity  apart,  I  told  it 
convincingly.  Stella  must  and  should 
die  in  content.  My  thoughts  were 
strangely  nimble,  there  was  a  devil- 
ish fluency  in  my  speech,  and  lie  after 
lie  fitted  somehow  into  an  entity  that 
surprised  even  me  as  it  took  plausi- 
ble form.  And  I  had  my  reward. 
Little  by  little,  the  doubt  died  from 
her  eyes  as  I  lied  stubbornly  in  the 
hushed  silence;  little  by  little,  her 
cheeks  flushed  brighter,  ever  brighter, 
as  I  dilated  on  this  wonderful  suc- 
cess that  had  come  to  Harry,  till  at 
last  her  face  was  all  aflame  with  hap- 


piness. Ah,  she  knew!  She  had 
dreamed  of  this,  had  worked  for  this 
for  months  past.  But  she  had 
hardly  dared  hope  for  this  much;  she 
cotdd  not  be  certain  even  now  whether 
it  was  the  soup  or  her  blue  silk  that 
had  influenced  Musgrave  most  po- 
tently. Both  had  been  planned  to 
wheedle  him,  to  gain  this  glorious 
chance  for  Harry.     Dear  Harry! 

"You — you  are  sure  you're  not 
lying?"  said  Stella,  and  smiled  as  she 
spoke.     She  believed  me  infinitely. 

** Stella,  before  God,  it's  true!"  I 
lied,  with  fervor.  "On  my  word  of 
honor,  it's  as  I  tell  you!"  And  my 
heart  was  sick  within  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  stuttering  brute,  the  painted 
female,  the  stench  of  liquor  in  the 
room —  Ah,  well,  the  God  I  called 
to  witness  strengthened  me  to  smile 
back  at  Stella. 

"I  believe  you,"  she  said,  simply. 
**I — I'm  glad.  It's  a  big  thing  for 
Harry."  Her  eyes  widened  in  won- 
der and  pride,  and  she  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  his  brave  future.  But, 
of  a  sudden,  her  face  fell.  "Dear, 
dear!"  said  Stella,  petidantly;  "I 
forgot.     I  shall  be  dead  by  then." 

"Stella!  Stella!"  I  cried,  hoarsely; 
"why — why,  nonsense,  child!  The 
doctor  says — he  is  sure — "  I  had  a 
horrible  desire  to  laugh.  It  all  seemed 
so  grotesque. 

"Ah,  I  know,"  she  interrupted  me. 
"I — I'm  a  little  afraid  to  die,"  she 
went  on,  reflectively.  "If  one  only 
knew — '  '  Stella  paused  for  a  moment  ; 
then  she  smiled.  "After  all,"  she 
said,  "it  isn't  as  if  I  hadn't  ac- 
complished anything.  I — I've  made 
Harry.  The  ball's  at  his  feet  now; 
he  has  only  to  kick  it.  And — and  I 
helped." 

"Yes,"  said  I.  Oh,  I  grant  you, 
my  voice  was  shaken,  broken  out  of 
all  control.  "You've  helped.  Why, 
you've  done  it  all,  Stella!  There  isn't 
a  young  man  in  America  with  his 
prospects.  In  five  years,  he'll  be  one 
of  our  greatest  lawyers — everybody 
says  so — everybody!  And  you've 
done  it  all,  Stella — every  bit  of  it! 
You've  made  a  man  of  him,  I  tell  you! 
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Look  at  what  he  was  ! — look  at  what 
he  is!  And — and  you  talk  of  leaving 
him  now!  Why,  it's  preposterous! 
Harry  needs  you,  I  tell  you — needs 
you  to  cajole  the  proper  people  and 
keep  him  steady  and — and —  Why, 
you  artfid  young  woman,  how  could 
he  possibly  get  on  without  you,  do 
you  think?  How — how  could  any  of 
us  get  on  without  you?  You  must 
get  well,  I  tell  you!  In — in  a  month, 
you'll  be  right  as  a  trivet.  You  die! 
Why — why,  nonsense!"  I  laughed. 
I  feared  I  would  never  have  done  with 
laughing  over  the  idea  of  Stella's 
dying. 

"I've  done  all  I  could.  He  doesn't 
need  me  now."  Stella  thought  for  a 
moment.  "I  think  I  shall  know 
when  he  does  anything  especially  big," 
she  went  on,  after  consideration. 
**God  would  be  sure  to  tell  me,  you 
see,  because  He  understands  how 
much  it  means  to  me.  And  I  shall  be 
proud — ah,  yes,  wherever  I  am,  I  shall 
be  proud  of  Harry.  You  see,  he 
didn't  really  care  about  being  a  suc- 
cess. But  I'm  such  a  vain  little  cat 
— so  bent  on  making  a  noise  in  the 
world — ^that,  I  think,  he  did  it  more 
to  please  my  vanity  than  anything 
else.  I  nagged  him,  frightfully,  you 
know,"  Stella  confessed,  with  frank- 
ness, "but  he  was  always  patient. 
And  he  has  never  failed  me — not 
once,  though  I  know  at  times  it  was 
very  hard  for  him — "  Stella  sighed, 
and  then  laughed.  "Yes,"  said  she, 
"I  think  I'm  satisfied  with  my  life 
altogether.  Somehow,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  know  when  he's  a  power  in  the 
world — a  power  for  good,  as  he  will 
be — and  then  I  shall  know  my  life 
counted  for  something.  For  I  shall 
have  helped.  So  I  ought  to  sing 
Nunc  Dimittis,  oughtn't  I?  Yes — 
I  think  I'm  quite  satisfied,"  Stella 
ended,  judicially,  and  laughed  again. 

I?  Oh,  yes,  I  was  making  an  ass  of 
myself.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  do 
so  now  as  I  think  of  Stella  and 
how  gaily  she  went  to  meet  her 
death. 

"Good-bye,"  said  she,  after  a  little, 
in  a  tired  voice. 


"Good-bye,  Stella,"  said  I.  And  I 
kissed  her  for  the  second  time. 

A  woman  in  mourning — ^mourning 
fluffed  and  furbelowed  and  jetted  in 
a  pleasing  fashion  that  seemed  mutely 
to  beseech  consolation  of  all  marriage- 
able males — viewed  me  with  a  roving 
eye  this  morning  as  I  heaped  daffodils 
on  Stella's  grave.  I  fancy  she  thought 
me  sanctioned  by  church  and  law 
in  what  I  had  done — viewed  me  in 
my  supposed  recent  bereavement  and 
gauged  my  potentialities — viewed  me, 
in  short,  with  the  glance  of  resigned 
and  adventurous  widowhood. 

My  faith,  if  she  had  known! — if  I 
had  spoken  my  thought   to  her! 

"Madame" — let  us  imagine  me, 
my  hat  raised,  my  voice  grave — 
"the  woman  who  lies  here  was  a 
stranger  to  me.  I  did  not  know  her. 
I  knew  that  her  eyes  were  very  blue, 
that  her  hair  was  sunlight,  that  her 
voice  had  certain  pleasing  modula- 
tions; but  I  did  not  know  the  woman. 
And  she  cared  nothing  for  me.  I 
have  brought  her  daffodils,  because  of 
all  flowers  she  loved  them  chiefly,  and 
because  there  is  no  one  else  who  re- 
members this.  It  is  the  flower  of 
Spring,  and  Stella — for  that  was  her 
name,  madame — died  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year,  in  the  Spring  of  her  life; 
and  daffodils,  madame,  are  all  white 
and  gold,  even  as  that  handfid  of  dust 
beneath  us  was  when  we  buried  it 
with  a  great  flourish  of  crêpe  and 
lamentation,  just  two  years  since. 
Yet  the  dust  here  was  tender  flesh  at 
one  time,  and  it  clad  a  brave  heart; 
but  we  thought  of  it — I  among  the 
rest — as  only  a  costly  plaything  with 
which  some  lucky  man  might  while 
away  his  leisure  hours.  I  believe 
now  that  it  was  something  more.  I 
believe — ah,  well,  my  credo  is  of 
Uttle  consequence.  But  whatever  this 
woman  may  have  been,  I  did  not 
know  her." 

I  should  like  to  do  it.  I  can  im- 
agine the  stare,  the  squawk,  the  rust- 
ling furbelows,  as  madame  flees  from 
this  grave  madman.  She  would  prob- 
ably have  me  arrested. 
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You  see,  I  have  come  to  think 
differently  of  Stella.  At  times,  I  re- 
member her  childish  vanity,  her  child- 
ish, morbid  views,  her  childish  gusts 
of  petulance  and  anger  and  mirth; 
and   I   smile  —  tenderly,   yet   I   smile. 

Then  comes  the  memory  of  Stella 
and  myself  in  that  ancient  moon- 
light and  our  first  talk  of  death — 
two  infants  peering  into  infinity, 
somewhat  afraid,  somewhat  puzzled; 
of  Stella  making  tea  in  the  firelight, 
and  prattling  of  her  heart's  secrets, 
half-seriously,  half  in  fun;  of  Stella 
striving  to  lift  a  very  worthless  man 
to  a  higher  level  and  succeeding — 
yes,  for  the  time,  succeeding;  of  Stella 
dying  with  a  light  heart,  elate  with 
vain  dreams  of  Harry's  future  and  of 
**a  life  that  counted";  and,  irration- 
ally enough,  perhaps,  there  seems  a 
sequence  somewhere — a  whiff  of  trag- 
edy, faint  yet  pungent.  And  I  picture 
her,  a  foiled,  wistful  little  wraith, 
very  lonely  in  eternity,  regretful  of 
the  world  she  loved  and  of  its  absurd 
men,  unhappy — for  she  could  never 
be  entirely  happy  without  Harry — 
and,  I  fear,  indignant;  for  Stella  de- 
sired very  heartily  to  be  remembered 
— she  was  very  vain,  you  know — and 
we  have  all  forgotten.  Yes,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  even  as  a  wraith, 
Stella  would  be  indignant,  for  she  had 
a  fine  sense  of  her  own  merits. 

"But  Tm  just  a  little  butterfly- 
woman,*'  she  would  say,  sadly;  then, 
with  a  quick  smile,  ** aren't  I?"  And 
her  eyes  would  be  like  stars — like  big, 
blue  stars — and  afterward,  her  teeth 
would  glint  of  a  sudden,  and  in- 
numerable dimples  would  come  into 
being,  and  I  would  know  she  was 
never  meant  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Heigho!  let  us  avoid  all  sickly  sen- 
timent.    .     .     . 

You  see,   the  world  has  advanced 


since  Stella  died — ^twice  around  the 
sun,  from  solstice  to  solstice,  from 
Spring  to  Winter  and  back  again, 
traveling  through  I  forget  how  many 
millions  of  miles;  and  there  have  been 
wars  and  scandals  and  a  host  of 
débutantes  and  any  number  of  dinners; 
and,  after  all,  the  world  is  for  the  liv- 
ing. So  we  agreed  unanimously  that 
it  was  very  sad;  and  the  next  week 
Emily  Van  Orden  ran  away  with 
Tom  Whately;  and  a  few  days  later 
Alicia  Wade's  husband  died,  and  we 
debated  whether  or  no  Teddy  An- 
struther  would  do  the  proper  thing; 
and,  in  due  course,  we  forgot  Stella, 
just  as  Stella  would  have  forgotten  us. 

And  P  Well,  I  was  very  fond  of 
Stella.  It  would  be  good  to  have  her 
back — ^to  have  her  back  to  jeer  at  me, 
to  make  me  feel  red  and  uncom- 
fortable and  ridiculous,  to  say  rude 
things  about  my  waist,  to  bedevil  me 
in  divers  ways.  Yes,  it  would  be 
good.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
not  sorry  that  Stella  is  gone. 

For  there  is  Harry  to  be  consid- 
ered. We  can  all  agree  that  Harry 
is  a  good  fellow,  that  he  is  making  the 
most  of  Stella's  money  while  it  lasts, 
and  that  he  is  nobody's  enemy  but 
his  own;  but,  I  fancy,  we  have  for- 
gotten the  time  when  we  expected 
him  to  become  a  great  lawyer.  We 
don't  expect  that  of  Harry  now;  and 
we  say,  some  of  us,  that  he  is  nearing 
the  end  of  his  tether.  At  any  rate, 
Harry  is  now  in  England,  where  his 
infatuation  for  Paquita — you  may 
recall  her  as  the  dancer  who  boxed  a 
royal  ear  not  long  ago — is  tolerably 
notorious.  And  as  Stella  loved 
him 

Well,  as  it  was,  I  took  the  daffodils 
to  Stella.  She  was  always  vain,  was 
Stella;  it  would  have  grieved  her,  had 
no  one  remembered. 


^-'j^ 


SHE    OWED    HER    ONE 

TV/T ISS  PASSÉE — I  should  like  to  see  a  young  man  try  to  kiss  me. 
^^^     Miss  Young — You  cruel  thing! 
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THE    UNPOSSESSED 

MY  Heart's  Desire  hath  led  me 
Through  barren  lands  and  vain, 
And  bitter  bread  she  fed  me, 
And  bade  me  drink  of  pain. 
Ah,  me!  I  climbed  a  weary  way 

To  heights  of  her  disdain. 
Yet  would  I  give  the  years  I  live 
To  walk  the  path  again. 

The  Heart's  Possessed  beside  me 

Leads  me  a  level  way; 
There  may  no  ill  betide  me, 

No  thirst  or  famine  stay. 
She  hath  no  wish  but  wish  of  mine, 

No  joy  save  to  obey, 
And  at  my  side  her  form  must  bide 

Until  my  dying  day. 

My  Heart's  Possessed  hath  stilled  me 

From  all  unrest  malign; 
Yea,  eased  the  hope  that  thrilled  me 

With  too  keen  pain  and  fine. 
Yet,  O  my  Heart,  my  Heart's  Desire, 

My  ungained  dream  divine. 
That  never  turned  the  while  I  yearned 

Nor  closed  her  hands  in  mine! 

Helen  Scott. 


9t 

EDUCATIONAL    ITEM 

^^  TUT  AVE  you  heard  the  latest  educational  item?"  asked  Biggs. 
^^     **No,"  replied  Wiggs;  "what  is  it?" 
**They  have  just  decided,"  said  Biggs,  *'to  rewrite  the  primer  in  words  of 
five  syllables  for  Boston  children." 

REGGIE'S    CONCLUSION 

^^  (^H,  mama!"  shouted  Little  Reggie,  as  he  ran  to  his  mother  in  great  glee, 
^^     "what  do  you  think?    I  was  just  over  there  where  they're  putting  up 
the  circus,  and  they're  filling  the  ring  all  full  of  breakfast  food." 
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ABSORPTION 

BELOVED,  in  the  still  deeps  of  thine  eyes 
Absorb  my  soul,  that  1  may  know  no  more 
The  pain  of  separation!     I  implore 
Thy  Self  to  take  me  in,  and  solemnize 
My  union  with  thee  in  some  mystic  wise. 
I  would  no  more  be  I,  but  would  explore, 
As  thee,  thy  soul's  dim  temple,  and  adore 
Therein,  as  thee,  with  secret  sacrifice. 

Oh,  let  me  die  to  Self,  and  find  rebirth 
In  some  fair  body  as  one  soul  with  thee! 
There  are  no  purposes  in  life  for  me. 
But  as  thy  complement;  nor  any  worth 
In  all  the  fame  and  splendor  of  the  earth — 
Unless  one  perfect  spirit  we  may  be. 

Elsa  Barker. 


^ 


M 


JUST    SO 

RS.  HOON — Mrs.  Kidder's  baby  fell  out  of  a  second-story  window  yesterday, 

and  wasn't  hurt  a  bit.     Doesn't  that  seem  strange? 
Mr.  Hoon — Well,  I  don't  know.     Perhaps  it  is  a  bouncing  boy. 


THE    COMMON    FATE 

"r\AN  CUPID  limped  into  his  office, 
■■^     All  battered  and  bruised  was  his  head; 
A  bandage  and  splints  graced  his  person — 
"I  tmapired  a  love-match,"  he  said. 


« 


DARWINIAN 


FIRST  MONKEY — It  seems  to  l>e  a  toss-up  whether  man  is  descended  from 
lie 


us. 


Second  Monkey — Yes,  it's  heads,  they  win;  tails,  we  win. 
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HANDSOME   JACK 


By  Elias  Lisle 


WHEN  Handsome  Jack  first 
struck  the  old  Skopa  Ranch, 
the  boys  didn't  just  take  to 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a 
stranger.  In  the  second  place,  he  was 
a  swell — ^no  nlissing  that.  Then  he 
looked  about  as  chummy  as  a  rattle- 
weed.  Nobody  knew  his  name; 
nobody  knew  where  he  came  from; 
nobody  knew  how  he  got  his  place,  or 
why,  or  how  long  he'd  stick — or  noth- 
ing. One  thing  was  sure,  though — ^he 
was  onto  his  job,  even  if  we  weren't 
onto  him.  A  girl  down  at  Red  Bottle 
nicknamed  him  Handsome  Jack  one 
day,  and  the  outfit  took  it  up  because 
the  name  fitted.  We  had  to  call  him 
something,  and  he  wasn't  the  sort  of 
guy  you  can  say  "Here  you!"  to,  or 
whistle  when  you  want  him.  Some 
of  the  ladies  at  the  station  thought  he 
was,  but  they  found  out  pretty  qtdck 
he  didn't  know  they  were  alive. 
That  was  another  queer  thing  about 
him — ^until  we  learned. 

It  was  Limbo  Aleck  that  first  made 
Jack  solid  with  the  boys.  He  rolled 
in  from  the  highlands  one  day,  with 
the  red  liquor  inside  showin'  pink 
through  his  skin. 

•*Well,  well,  well!"  he  says,  sizin' 
Jack  up.  "  Who  knocked  that  off  the 
parlor  mantel?" 

Nobody  said  nothing,  and  Jack 
didn't  make  a  move. 

"Finished  real  delicate,  ain't  he?" 
Aleck  pursued.  "Where's  the  plush- 
lined  box  you  came  in,  Marmaduke?" 

Jack  was  just  as  thoughtful  as  a 
lizard  in  the  sunshine.  Accourse, 
Aleck  had  ought  to  have  knowed  that 
any  man  with  the  nerve  to  sit  still 
and  take  that  without  a  qtiiver  is  to 
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be  approached  with  caution.  But 
Aleck  was  nothin'  but  a  megaphone 
for  the  Old  Booze  to  holler  through. 
He  ground  out  a  few  more  observa- 
tions; then,  over  he  goes  and  pats 
Jack  on  the  head  real  patronizing- 
Uke.  Aleck's  hand  weighs  about 
twenty  pounds,  and  his  manners  are 
mighty  ornery  when  he  wants  to 
make  'em.  Jack  was  real  put  out. 
He  got  up  and  swatted  Aleck  one  in 
the  jaw  that  wotdd  have  knocked  his 
head  lopsided,  if  he  hadn't  swatted 
him  the  mate  to  it  in  the  other  jaw 
to  set  it  on  straight  again.  Talk 
about  sinking  softly  to  rest!  Aleck 
stretched  out  so  comfortable  he 
didn't  wake  up  for  near  an  hour. 
Did  he  apologize?  Not  just  exactly. 
Cotddn't,  because  he  had  to  wear 
his  jaw  in  a  sling  for  a  week,  and  by 
that  time  the  scrap  was  outlawed. 

Naturally,  we  all  treated  •  Hand- 
some Jack  some  considerate  after 
that,  particularly  as  we'd  already 
made  out  that  he  could  ride  more 
than  a  few,  and  that  his  gun-record 
was  in  the  Handle-with-care  class. 
Only  for  one  thing  he'd  'a'  been 
mighty  popular:  he  was  so  blame' 
reserved  ! — ^never  said  a  word  about  his 
own  affairs.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  a  sure- 
enough  shy  and  shrinking  violet  when 
it  came  to  anything  about  himself. 
Why,  he  shot  as  pretty  a  hole  as  you 
ever  saw  through  Dutch  Peter's  left 
ear,  because  Dutch  asked  him  what 
brand  he  wore  when  he  was  on 
the  home  ranch.  Dutch  said  it  was 
a  pretty  tart  answer  to  what  was 
méknt  for  a  civil  question,  but  he 
never  laid  it  up  against  Jack.  They 
got    to    be    good    friends,    after     a 
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while,  and  right  up  to  the  finish,  if 
Jack  spoke  to  Dutch  on  the  side  of 
the  frilled  ear,  Dutch'd  turn  around 
the  other  way,  and  say: 

"Try  it  on  this  side,  old  man. 
That  one's  kinder  sore  on  you  yet." 

It  was  Dutch  that  was  along  with 
me  the  day  she  came.  We'd  rode 
down  to  meet  the  train,  and  get  a 
line  on  some  overdue  express,  and, 
while  we  were  collecting  explana- 
tions from  the  conductor,  there  was 
a  little  stir  down  where  the  one  pas- 
senger car  stood,  and  a  woman  got  off. 
You  could  tell  in  a  second  by  her  gait 
and  style  that  she  was  blooded  stock. 

•*Lord  Harry!"  says  Dutch. 
"What's  that  doin'  in  this  apology  for 
hell?"  he  says.  Don't  go  thinking 
now  that  Red  Bottle  ain't  as  nice  a 
little  berg  as  need  be,  with  four  places 
where  you  can  get  first-class  liquor, 
and  a  faro  game  with  French  plate 
mirrors.  But  it  did  look  kind  of 
mean  and  shabby,  with  her  for  a  centre- 
piece. And  she  was  some  flam- 
gasted,  too,  lookin*  around  kind  of 
uncertain  and  helpless.  We  had  a 
chance  to  size  her  up  good — and  we 
did.     Says  I  to  Dutch: 

**Well,  I'll  be  everlastingly " 

"Same  here,"  he  says,  interrupting. 
Then  he  took  another  look,  and  he 
says,  "That's  the  only  job  God  ever 
did  that's  better  than  Handsome 
Jack." 

Now,  Dutch  is  a  gentleman  all 
right,  and  he  means  well,  but  his 
bazoo  ain't  always  tuned  as  sweet  and 
low  as  a  Summer  zephyr,  and  the  lady 
must  have  heard  at  least  part  of  what 
he  said,  for  there  was  a  kind  of  smile 
in  her  eyes  as  she  walked  right  up  to  us. 

"Are  you  from  the  Skopa  Ranch?" 
she  says,  and  her  voice  was  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  make  a  man  want 
to  lie  right  down  in  the  dust  before  her. 

"Ye-yes,  ma'am,"  says  Dutch,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat.  I  was  standing  like  a 
locoed  colt  staring  at  her,  till  Dutch, 
who  was  strong  on  genteelness,  twists 
his  mouth  sideways,  and  growls  ^at 
me: 

"Shake  that  head-bag,  you  Kiyote, 
or  I'll  shoot  it  off." 


By  the  time  I  got  my  hat  stuffed 
into  my  shirt-front,  I  began  to  come 
to,  and  realize  that  the  lady  wanted 
to  find  somebody  at  the  ranch. 

"How  does  one  get  there?"  she 
asked. 

"You  climb  onto  a  bronc,  ma'am," 
says  I,  eager  to  please,  "an'  hike 
Hke " 

"Shut  up!"  snorts  Dutch.  "It's  a 
good  twenty-five  miles,  ma'am,"  he 
says  to  her. 

"Can't  I  get  a  carriage,  a  cart — 
anything  to  take  me?" 

"  No  rolling  stock  short  of  the  ranch," 
says  Dutch,  "except  the  ticket-agent's 
bicycle.  Limbo  Aleck  shot  a  hole  in 
the  tire  of  that  last  week,  to  see  what 
kind  of  wind  was  inside." 

"I  want  to  find  some  one — a 
friend,"  she  says,  after  a  minute.  "  I 
heaid  you  speak  of  Handsome  Jack. 
Is  he — ?     What  is  his  other  name?" 

"There's  his  autograph,  ma'am," 
says  Dutch,  turning  his  lone-star  ear 
toward  her.  "That's  as  near  as  any 
one  here  ever  came  to  finding  out  his 
name." 

"Oh,  it's  a  dog,  then,"  she  said, 
disappointed.  "And  he  bit  you 
there?" 

"I'd  hate  to  call  him  that,  ma'am, 
exceptin'  by  cable,"  Dutch  replies. 
"And  he  didn't  bite  me,  he  shot  me." 

"I'm  sure  it's  not  Eric,"  she  said, 
looking  rather  startled.  '  *  He  wouldn  't 
be  so  murderous." 

"It  ain't  murder  in  this  country  to 
shoot  a  man's  ear  off,  miss,"  I  put  in. 
"And,  as  for  Eric,  Jack  looks  like 
that  might  be  his  real  name." 

"What  does  he  look  like?"  she 
asked,  eagerly.  "Is  he  tall  and  dark 
with  a  brown  mustache ?" 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  lady,"  says 
Dutch,  "if  you  was  a  little  darker 
you'd  be  a  marker  for  his  sister, 
wouldn't  she,  Simon?" 

"No,  not  that,"  she  says,  very 
quiet;  but  the  color  came  up  in  her 
face,  so  I  was  sorry  for  her.  I  wanted 
to  kick  Dutch,  but  I  held  in  on  her 
account.  Maybe  she'd  'a'  thought  it 
wasn't  polite.  "Tell  me  more  about 
him,"  says  she. 
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"Well,  he's  medium  tall,"  I  says, 
"  with  small  hands  and  a  hell  of  a  grip — 
Ow!     Oh!" 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  she  says,  eager.  **  Please 
don't  interrupt  him,"  she  says  to 
Dutch,  so  severe  that  I  bet  he  was 
sorry  he  jolted  me  in  the  stomach. 

**Slim  built,  and  a  swell,  I  guess," 
cuts  in  Dutch,  while  I  was  swallowin' 
breeze.  **0h,  and  he's  got  a  big  scar 
over  his  right  temple." 

**It's  Eric!"  she  says,  with  a  gasp. 
"Take  me  to  him.  No;  I  must  be 
sure.  You'll  go  ahead,  won't  you, 
and  ask  him  if  he's  Eric?" 

"Excuse  me!"  says  Dutch,  rubbing 
his  bum  ear.  "Curiosity  ain't  my 
besettin*  sin,  ma'am." 

"Nor  courtesy,"  she  cries,  flashing 
a  look  at  him.  But,  in  a  second,  she 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "I'm 
sorry,"  she  says.  "You've  been  very 
good,  both  of  you." 

"Oh,  hell!"  Dutch  busts  out. 
"  What's  an  ear  or  two  between  friends  ? 
I'll  do  it.  Take  my  horse,  ma'am, 
and  I'll  borrow  one." 

All  the  way  out,  her  talk  was  like  the 
singing  of  a  Spring  robin,  until  we 
neared  the  ranch.  Then  she  quieted 
down.  It  was  Handsome  Jack's  night 
trick  that  day,  and  I  figured  Dutch 
wouldn't  have  to  risk  his  features,  for 
we'd  just  about  catch  him  coming  up 
from  the  river  after  his  swim.  So  we 
did.  As  we  rode  up  the  rise  he  come 
over  the  top  of  it.  She  gave  a  little 
cry  that  fluttered  in  her  throat,  and 
rode  ahead. 

"Laddy!"  she  says;  "my  Laddy!" 

I  never  knew  a  full-grown  man  could 
fall  off  a  horse  asleep  or  awake,. but 
Jack  came  near  to  it  then. 

"Helen!"  he  says,  with  a  great  ring 
of  joy  in  his  voice  ;  but  his  face  was  like 
a  sick  man's. 

"Laddy,"  she  says  again,  "I've 
come — I  had  to." 

He  was  off  his  horse,  and  beside  her. 

"And  where  is  heV  Jack  says,  look- 
ing at  her  hard.  She  made  a  gesture 
like  throwing  away  something  worth- 
less. "You  must  go  back,"  he  says. 
"  This  is  no  place  for  you.  I  can't  look 
after  you.     I'm  on  duty  to-night.    My 


God,  Helen,  why  did  you  come  to  tor- 
ture me?" 

Down  she  slipped  from  the  saddle, 
and  put  her  two  hands  on  Jack's  shoul- 
der. They  were  the  two  most  beauti- 
ful creatures  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  For 
them,  there  was  nobody  else  in  the 
world  just  then,  I  reckon. 

"There's  a  picture,"  I  remarks  to 
Dutch. 

"Yes,  but  not  for  us  to  rubber  at. 
We've  got  a  date  to  size  up  the  sunset 
from  down  by  the  river-bed.  Hike 
along!" 

Dutch  was  a  sure-enough  gentleman, 
even  if  he  was  a  little  slow  about  it. 
We  hiked,  but,  as  we  went  along,  I 
heard  her  voice,  with  the  thrill  of  music 
in  it,  say  : 

"I'll  ride  out  with  you  to-night, 
Eric;  and,  to-morrow " 

It  was  early  the  next  morning  that 
Dutch  and  I  met  her.  There  was 
something  changed  about  her.  Her 
voice  was  softer,  and  her  face  was  be- 
tween joy  and  sadness,  so  that  you 
couldn't  tell  which  it  was.  She  rode 
up  to  us,  and  asked  us  could  we  ride 
back  to  the  train  with  her.  All  the 
way  she  was  very  silent,  yet,  some  way, 
I  felt  as  if  we  had  sort  of  become 
friends;  as  near  as  might  be  between 
a  beautiful,  high-toned  woman  like  that 
and  two  rough  ones  like  Dutch  and  me. 
At  the  station,  she  took  our  hands,  one 
in  each  of  her  little  ones,  and  she  says: 

"When  we  are  happy,  some  day,  he 
and  I,  you  are  to  come  and  see  us.  I 
want  you  to  remember  me  always." 

Then,  she  handed  Dutch  a  little  par- 
cel. "  If  you  don't  hear  from  me  with- 
in a  week,  give  it  to  him  for  me.  Good- 
bye." 

Within  a  week  she  said,  so  she 
cotddn't  have  known  what  was  com- 
ing. On  the  way  back,  we  found 
Jack's  body.  He  must  have  shot  him- 
self as  soon  as  she  left.  Dutch  sat 
down  and  cried  like  a  baby.  He  was 
for  riding  back  to  Red  Bottle,  and 
sending  telegrams  and  things  to  her — 
which  was  a  wild  idea,  considering  we 
didn't  know  her  name,  let  alone  her 
address. 
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We  buried  Handsome  Jack,  without 
any  name  on  his  tombstone — for  a 
good  reason.  Maybe  we  could  have 
got  one  from  the  packet  she  gave  us. 
I  wanted  Dutch  to  open  it,  but  he 
wouldn't  have  it. 

"No,"  he  said;  "you  know  how  re- 
served Jack  was.  If  he  was  here  and 
seen  me  open  it,  like  as  not  he'd  shoot 
my  other  ear  off.  No,  he  didn't  want 
no  name,  and  he  ain't  going  to  get 
none.  We'll  just  bury  the  package 
with  him." 

And  we  did. 

Three  weeks  later,  Dutch  and  I  had 
got  hold  of  a  newspaper  and  split  it. 
I'd  got  first  draw,  and  was  reading  the 
matrimonial  advertisements,  when  I 
hoard  Dutch  cuss  kind  of  constrained 
and  unnatural.  There  he  stood,  star- 
ing at  the  paper  he  held,  with  a  twisted 
face. 

"Anything  wrong  at  home,  Dutch?" 
I  asked. 


"No,"  he  said, 
out  of  his  hands, 
handed  it  to  him. 


The  paper  dropped 
I  picked  it  up  and 
He  was  all  in. 

"Simon,"  he  says,  "the  Princess!" 
Did  I  tell  you  that  we'd  called  her  that 
when  we  talked  about  her?  It  seemed 
to  fit  as  well  as  the  other  name  fitted 
him. 

"What  about  her?  You've  fotmd 
out  who  she  is?" 

With  his  finger  on  a  big,  splurgy 
head-line,  he  handed  me  the  paper. 
The  piece  told  of  the  death  of  a  big  rail- 
road official's  wife,  supposedly  from 
brain  fever  following  a  shock,  "soon 
after  a  mysterious  trip  to  Montana." 
I  looked  at  Dutch.  He  nodded  his 
head. 

"It's  her,"  he  said. 

For  a  minute,  it  froze  me  cold.     To 


think  of  Handsome  Jack  lying  out  there 
alone  by  the  riverside,  and  the  Prin- 
cess, she  that  seemed  all  made  of 
beauty  and  music  and  warm  colors  and 
happiness,  dying  right  after  it! 

"Dutch!"  says  I — and  to  save  me  I 
couldn't  keep  my  voice  steady — 
"  Dutch,  I  feel  like  I'd  lost  money  I" 

"How  did  he  ever  send  her  away?" 
says  Dutch,  like  a  man  arguing  with 
somebody.  "How  could  he  have  the 
nerve,  and  her  with  that  pleadin'  look 
in  her  eyes?  Why,  I  never  could  have 
done  it  in  God's  wide,  green  world! 
Jack  must  have. been  made  of  chilled 
steel.  He  killed  her  when  he  killed 
himself." 

"  But  ain't  it  a  queer  game?"  I  says, 
"her  dying  that  way  without  knowing 
of  his  death?  Maybe  she  did  know. 
Looks  like  one  of  those  fancy  mind- 
reading  games " 

"  Looks  like  fancy  hell!"  says  Dutch. 
"  She  knew  it  from  the  letter  I  took  off 
his  body,  and  mailed  to  her." 

"  I  didn't  see  you  take  any  letter." 

"You  wasn't  meant  to." 

"Then  you  knew  her  name  right 
along?" 

"  Simon,"  says  Dutch,  "  I  don't  know 
her  name,  and  I  never  did  know  it,  and 
never  will.  I've  forgotten  all  about  it. 
See?  So  have  you.  And,  if  you  ever 
get  a  hunch  that  you  haven't,  I'll  shoot 
your  damned  head  so  full  of  holes  you 
can  use  it  for  a  sieve." 

Dutch  certainly  had  a  mighty  em- 
phatic way  about  him  some  folks 
mightn't  like;  but  I  reckon  he  was 
right.  He's  a  gentleman,  Dutch  is; 
and  I'll  back  him  to  know  what's 
the  square  thing.  I  never  did  have 
much  of  a  memory  for  names,  any- 
way. 


^y 


HE    EXPLAINS 

^^T    AKESIDE  has  two  single  daughters  and  an  unmarried  one." 
^     "  Why  the  distinction  ?" 

"The  unmarried  one  is  divorced." 
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By  Edward  Boltwood 


AT  the  door  of  the  Brookeses' 
house,  my  balance  of  resolu- 
tion was  thrown  out  of  ad- 
justment by  old  Mason,  who  turned 
the  knob.  Butlers  should  be  changed 
every  decade;  deliver  me,  for  one, 
from  the  ancient  family  servant. 
Mason  grinned  respectfully. 

"Mr.  Robert,*'  he  purred,  as  if  I 
were  in  college. 

**I  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long 
time,  Mason,"  I  said,  stiffly.  '*Is 
Miss  Agatha  at ?" 

Now,  I  had  carefully  schemed  to 
use  her  last  name. 

**If  you  will  wait  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Mr.  Rob."  And  Mason  was 
gone. 

So  I  crossed  the  threshold  with  my 
plan  of  campaign  ruffled.  Even  the 
butler  had  done  his  best  to  set  me  at 
once  on  the  old  and  dangerous  plane 
of  intimacy. 

In  the  drawing-room,  the  Brookes 
pénates  served  the  same  disttirbing 
purpose.  I  recognized,  for  example, 
a  porcelain  shepherd  and  his  shep- 
herdess, about  whom  Agatha  and  I 
joked  the  Winter  before  she  came  out. 
I  caught  myself  himting  for  friends 
and  finding  them — a  twisted  candela- 
brum, a  miniature  of  Aunt  Juliana, 
a  carved  chair  with  ingenious  spikes 
to  stick  into  your  spine.  Really,  how 
absurd  it  was  that,  after  so  prolonged 
a  residence  in  Europe,  the  Brookeses 
should  return  to  New  York  with  this 
painfully  familiar  bric-à-brac  ! 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  began  to 
sound  five.  It  used  to  catch  on  the 
third  tinkle,  and  was  invariably  a 
quarter  fast — at  least,  so  Agatha 
claimed  whenever  she  was  late  for  an 
157 


appointment  with  me,  which  was 
often.  One,  two,  and  now  the  third 
stroke  jangled.  I  sighed,  and  con- 
sulted my  watch.  The  clock  was 
fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  time. 

However,  I  carry  a  portrait  of 
Susan  inside  my  watch-case.  The 
habit  is  commonplace,  but  comfort- 
ing. Accordingly,  I  looked  at  Susan 
and  was  comforted.  The  thing  had 
to  be  done,  somehow.  There  was  a 
flurry  of  the  portières. 

*  *  Rob  !  '  '  Agatha  gave  me  her  hands , 
and,  naturally,  I  took  them — both  of 
them.  She  has  extremely  nice  hands. 
We  sat  down.  I  secured  the  chair 
with  the  spikes. 

"You  see,  I  lost  no  time  in  coming, 
Agatha.     I  took  you  at  your  word." 

"Of  course." 

"Of  course?"  Already,  I  was 
clutching  at  the  conventional  straw 
of  reminiscence.  "You  once  hated 
people  who  took  you  at  your  word — 
*  duff-muffs,'  I  think  you  called 
them." 

Agatha  laughed,  crinkling  her  eyes. 
"I  do  still;  but  in  this  case,  it*s  differ- 
ent."    . 

A  man  is  sensible  to  be  on  guard 
when  Agatha  crinkles  her  eyes. 

"In  this  case,"  she  went  on,  "you 
knew  that  I  am  quite  as  anxious  to 
see  you  as  you  are  to  see  me — and 
more  so,  probably." 

"Did  you  like  Mentone?"  I  de- 
manded, sternly. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Agatha. 
"But  Mentone  liked  me,  which  was 
more  important,  on  the  whole." 

"Mentone  is  human."  This  would 
not  do;  it  was  necessary,  at  any  cost, 
to  play  the  brother.     "Mentone  liked 
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you  because  you  are  clever,"  I  ex- 
plained, pompously,  *'and  good." 

**One  must  be  clever  to  stay  good 
in  Mentone.  Then  there  were  St. 
Petersburg  and  Buda-Pesth  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  We  yote  from  Gib  to 
Alexandria." 

"Yote?" 

"Past  tense  of  verb,  'to  yacht.* 
And  I  think  you  might  have  written 
me. 

"Quite  true,"  I  assented.  "But  if 
I  had,  I  would  have  nothing  to  tell  you 
now." 

"Well!"  Agatha's  scorn  was  as 
charming  as  ever.  "You  are  telling 
me  absolutely  nothing,  as  it  is." 

"True  again."  And  I  thought  des- 
perately of  Susan. 

"Why  don't  you  recite  some  of 
those  unwritten  letters?" 

"That's  a  fine  scheme,"  said  I,  med- 
itating. It  was  an  excellent  scheme, 
but  the  trouble  was  that  I  had  re- 
hearsed an  entirely  different  method 
of  imparting  the  news.  However, 
"'Dear  Agatha—'"  I  began,  and 
balked. 

"Expressive,"  she  commented,  en- 
couragingly, "but  brief.  I  presume 
you  would  have  cabled  it.  What  was 
the  date  of  that  letter?" 

"  I  haven't  finished.  The  date  is  a 
year  ago." 

"We  were  in  Derbyshire  with  three 
dukes.     Proceed,  sir." 

"*Dear  Agatha:  I  am  sure  you  are 
not   changed   a  bit.'" 

"You  can  be  positive,"  she  inter- 
polated, dropping  her  delightful,  brown 
eyelashes. 

My  heart  also  dropped  for  the  frac- 
tion of  a  trifle.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  still  imagined  that  she ? 

"  Don't  interrupt,"  I  advised.  "To 
continue:  *I  am  sure  you  are  not 
changed  a  bit.  I  am  not  changed, 
either.'" 

"What  on  earth  could  change  us?" 
asked  Agatha. 

"Well,  an  auto  accident,"  I  sug- 
gested,  boorishly. 

"  I'm  serious.  Rob,  we  have  always 
been  such  reliable  chums!" 

She  reached  out  an  impidsive  hand. 


My  backbone  became  panicky,  or  was 
it  the  carving  on  the  chair?  At  all 
events,  I  shifted  to  the  divan  beside 
her. 

"Dear  Agatha!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Another  letter?"  said  she,  inno- 
cently. 

"Chums  is  the  very  word  I  want  to 
talk  about.  Suppose  something  should 
happen  to  make  a  difference  in  that?" 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  frowned 
straight  at  me.  I  did  not  know  where 
to  look,  and  so  I  looked  at  Agatha. 
Whereupon,  she  frowned  the  harder 
and  the  more  becomingly. 

"  Pav  attention  to  me,"  she  directed. 

"Ah,  who  wouldn't?"  said  I. 

"  Rob,  dear — "  her  tone  altered  to 
what  I  used  to  call  her  stained-glass 
voice — "  Rob,  you  make  me  think  that 
we  must  understand  things  together  as 
we  never  did  before.  Oh,  why  can't 
we  be  children  always?  There  never 
was  any  difficulty  about  understanding 
then.  Can't  we  be  wise  now,  like 
children — ^in  spite  of  the  nonsense  that 
is  bound  to  come,  I  suppose,  to  every 
man — and  woman?" 

Involuntarily,  my  fingers  pushed 
themselves  into  my  pocket  and  arotmd 
the  watch. 

"Your  letter  is  tmfinished,"  hinted 
Miss  Brookes. 

"Yes— 'Yours  faithfully,  Robert 
Cryder,'  "  I  concluded. 

"Rather  terse,"  she  pronounced, 
critically.  "Nevertheless,  I  have  a 
sweet  disposition,  and  I  shall  answer 
it." 

Agatha  dominated  a  dusky  comer 
of  the  divan.  She  was  molded  into  a 
gown  of  a  sort  of  bluish  gray  or  grayish 
blue — well,  I  haven't  much  of  a  no- 
tion about  her  gown,  for  the  reason 
that  her  face  was  sufficient  to  engage 
the  entire  attention  of  any  number  of 
men  from  one  to  a  million.  Of  course, 
I  realized  before  that  Agatha  was  beau- 
tiful, but  now —    Ah,  Susan,  Susan! 

Agatha  commenced  her  fanciful  let- 
ter soberly,  leaning  forward  so  that  a 
sunbeam  fell  on  the  bronze  hair. 

"'Dear  Robert:  No  matter  how 
many  new  people  I  meet,  I  remember 
my  most  perfect  pal.'" 
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"  Thank  you,"  I  acknowledged;  **  but 
dare  I  put  it — sententious?" 

"Did  you  say  sentimental?"  cried 
Agatha. 

"I  did  not,"  I  repUed,  loftily. 
**  Sentimental,  indeed!" 

Agatha  held  me  for  a  second  in  her 
eyes.  "Sentiment  is  part  of  the  non- 
sense that's  boimd  to  happen,"  she 
murmured,  and  turned  her  head. 

It  seemed  incredible,  but  there  was  a 
tear  in  her  voice.  And,  hang  it  all, 
why  did  she  look  shivery  and  pitiful, 
as  if  she  needed  to  be  kissed  ?  Heaven 
knows  I  couldn't  kiss  her!  Disaster 
was  ever  the  restdt  of  this  confessional 
business.  I  swung  nearer  to  Agatha 
on  the  divan. 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  senti- 
ment," said  I.  Now  that  the  time 
had  come,  I  croaked  like  a  raven,  just 
as  I  expected.  "I've  been  sentimental 
in  your  absence — irredeemably  senti- 
mental." 

She  made  a  little  gesture  of  protest. 

"I  mean  it,  Agatha.  Sentimental 
in  altogether  a  new  way." 

"Must  you  go  on?"  There  were 
real  tears  in  her  eyes  now, 

"I'm  afraid  so.  Last  Summer,  I 
found  a  spot  in  my  heart  I  didn't  sus- 
pect before.  It  had  been  covered  up 
by  stuflE  that  doesn't  count.  Am  I  to 
blame?  And  the  finding  of  it  changed 
all  of  my  life  for  me,  except  our  friend- 
ship; it " 

Agatha  took  a  long  breath,  and 
squared  her  shoulders. 

"You  can't  go  on,  dear,"  she  said, 
gently. 


"Why  not?  I  must  tell  you.  I 
came  to-day  on  ptirpose  to  tell  you. 
It  is  best  for  both  of  us  to  get  it  over 
with." 

She  glanced  at  me  more  softly  and 
more  pitifully  than  is  imaginable. 

"  Rob,  I  am  engaged  to  be  married," 
said  Agatha. 

"Oh,  may  the  good  Lord  deliver 
us!"  I  ejaculated,  piously.     "  So  am  I." 

For  the  instant,  we  were  not  less  pet- 
rified than  the  shepherd  and  his  sweet- 
heart on  the  mantel.  Then,  Agatha 
pounded  her  knee  three  times  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly vulgar  fashion. 

"I  am  glad,"  she  gasped,  and 
laughed  until  her  cheeks  were  wet. 

"That's  evident,"  I  observed,  as 
soon  as  I  cotdd  observe  anything. 
"When  you  are  through  being  so 
violently  glad,  I'll  congratulate 
you." 

"But  I  was  afraid  to  tell  you,"  she 
panted,  groping  for  her  handkerchief. 
"Afraid  it  might  hurt  you!  How  did 
I  know  what  notions  you  might  have 
about  our  old  aflPection?  Rob,  why 
didn't  you  speak  of  your  engagement 
the  first  minute  I  came  into  this 
room?" 

"Who  is  he?"  I  temporized. 

"Who  is  she?"  retorted  Agatha. 

But  I  maintained  a  discreet  silence 
while  she  related  glowing  particulars 
about  Sir  Gilbert  Stratton,  after  which 
Agatha  listened  sympathetically  to  my 
Susanic  rhapsody. 

I  had  managed  to  do  pretty  well, 
considering.  The  credit,  however,  was 
perhaps  not  entirely  mine. 


SUCCESSFUL 

TUTER  aim  was  never  very  good, 
^  -'■     Yet  well  it  played  its  part  ; 
She  threw  herself  at  Cholly's  head 
And  hit  the  fellow's  heart. 


MANY  an  oyster  who  finds  himself  at  a  swell  banquet  would  rather  be  at  home 
îti  Viî.Q  HaH- 
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DUST 

CPURNED  by  the  foot,  its  mystery  blows, 
*^     Dust  of  the  galley,  dust  of  a  king, 
Of  lover  who  sang  love's  deathless  rose — 
The  laughter  of  Time  is  a  silent  thing. 

Dust  of  the  lute  and  ot  lips  that  are  dead; 

Golden  lily  and  flowering  quince, 
Pain  forgotten  and  passion  fled, 

Hearts  that  have  loved  and  wept  long  since. 

Seed  of  the  mold  and  of  winding-sheet, 

Grain  of  gojd  from  a  crumbled  crown, 
Myrrh  and  aloe  and  time-spent  sweet — 

Dust,  on  a  breath  of  the  East  blown  down. 

Snared  in  a  web  of  wind  and  of  sun, 

Mingle  and  mix  they,  serf  and  king, 
Stripe  and  sceptre  at  last  are  one — 

The  laughter  of  Time  is  a  silent  thing, 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


A    REMINDER    OF    HER    FAILURE 

T^HE  WIFE — The  idea  of  your  coming  home  in  this  condition!     I  am  ashamed 
^      of  you! 

The  Husband  (who  has  been  out  with  the  boys) — You  (hie)  ought  to  be 
(hie)  'shamed  of  yourself.     Didn't  you  (hie)  marry  me  to  reform  me? 


HOW    IT    WAS    DONE 

^^  T  THOUGHT  Miss  Plumpleigh  figured  on  marrying  Jack." 
A     **So  she  did.  but  another  cirl  with  more  monev  outfieured 


'So  she  did,  but  another  girl  with  more  money  outfigured  her.' 


M 


ISS  HOMELY — I  find  this  balm  excellent  for  preserving  the  face 
Miss  Cynic — But  why  do  you  wish  to  preserve  your  face? 
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^a  |MMibi«.  and  impartine  Youthful  Contour. , 

Hoara,  II   u  »  Mij  When  through  experimentinsr,  try   , 

(Frid.jr,»««p«H>.  -^^   Established  !«&  Price,  $1.0<k  , 

Send  4  cents  postage  for  Booklet  and  full  particulars,   i 


fall     and 


e  figure  Symmetrical 
ine  Youthful  Contour, 
agh  experimenting,  try 
ihedisea  Price,  $§.0<1 
t  and  full  particulars, 

Mme.  C.  L.  MARIE,  Specialist,  ' 

Ladimj*    tSoil^l  Studio. 
•I9e  CRVmAI.  PARK  WBST  (10S«  9r.>,  MNEW  TOBM.    I 


i8 


Cr:r''(«««  Ih*  TREATED  KIDR  or  Uila  FaM. 

\     The  habit  of  Frowning  for- 
[  ever  cored  and 

I  Wrinkles  Removed 

AT  ANY  AOC. 

["ANTI-WRINKLE  SHEETS" 

i  work  like  mavjic  while  you  sleep  and 

C  facial  muscles  are  rrstlnjf.  They  prevent 
lines  fr..ni  forniinjf.  Try  them  and  be 
convinced.  8&c.  sad  &Oe.  per  packafe. 
Duly  drnionsirailons  (Fridays  except- 
ed). Ad%  k»  «lie»rfally  fl»»a  U  all  tvm- 
■poadeala.  For  laive  pores  and  llabbines  ny  ASTRINOCNT 
work»  wonders.    Price,  tjc  per  paclcage. 

Mme.  C.  La  MARIE,  Specialist,] 

Ladi9y    tSoiht  Studio, 
•l9erRIVTRAL  PARK  WBSTdOSd  ST.).  «RW  YORK 


AVOID  IMITATIONS. 


b 


SMART    SET    ADVERTISE^ 


STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.   CO. 

New  York  City,  Broadway,  cor.  48th  St.;  Denver,  Col.,  cor.  Uth  and  Blake  Sts.;  Chicago,  III.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  157-159  Slate  St.;  Kansas  City,  Mo..  6io-«i4  Walnut  St.;  Portland,  Ore.,  330-334  E.  Morrison 
St.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  corner  Market  and  loih  Sis.;  Dallas.  Texas,  317-319  F.lm  St. 

LOCAL    AGENCIES   EVERYWHERE 

Factory  and  Executive  Office,       -       South  Bend,  Ind. 
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The  Baby  Thrives 


1 

the  extract  of  malted  grain,  already  prepared  and  re- 
duced to  powder  form  by  our  own  special  process — nn- 
tritious,  easily  digested,  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  child.  Its  use  prevents  the 
summer  troubles  mddent  to  impure  milk  and  improper 
feeding.  Thousands  of  healthy  children  attest  its  value. 
Keeps  in  all  climates.  Convenient  to  carry  and  pre- 
pare when  traveling.  No  cooking  or  addition  of  milk 
reauired.     Ask  your  physician  about  it 

Very  sustaining  and  strensTtneninff  for  nursing  mother»— a  delict 
iotts  invigorating  food  drink  for  BVBRYBODT,  ready  in  a  moment  far 
stirrinr  m  water. 

Used  and  sold  everywhere — all  druggists. 

C  A  MPI  P     If  you  are  not  nslnff  It.  send  for    COCC. 
OAI    II    Ltl    atrial  package. charges  prepaid    riXtlL 

Horlîck's  Food  Co.  Racine, Wis.  U.  S.  A. 


MFarringdoa  Koad,  London»  Eng. 


as  St.  Peter  St..  Montreal.  Can. 
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Ji  PERFECT  FOOD 

Composed  of  Whole  Wheat,  nothing 
else,    and    Baked    by     Electricity 


TRISCUIT»  the  highest  achievement 
known  to  the  science  of  food  production, 
is  made  possible  by  that  other  great 
achievement,  the  application  of  electricity  ;  for 
Triscuit  is  made  and  baked  by  electricity. 

TRISCUIT,  in  its  discovery  and  use  laid  bare 
the  vital  truth,  so  long  ignored,  that  the  Creator 
has  placed  in   the   natural   and  whole   wheat 
grain  all  the  properties  found   in   the   human 
body  more  nearly  in  the   correct   proportions 
than  any  known  available 
food  for  man  ;  and  that  is 
the   milling  of   the   wheat 
into  ^ne  white  flour,  the  re- 
moval of  essential  parts  of 
the  whole  grain  so  impov- 
erished food  as  to  rob  man^ 
of    his   real    staff    of  life, 
leaving    him     unnourished 
and  weak  —  the   victim  of 
physical  conditions  so  prev- 
alent to-day.  vviTH  chccsc  or 

TRISCUIT  is  used  as  a  toast,  wafer  or  bread 
in  all  their  various  forms,  and  is  the  staff  of 
life  for  all  mankind  for  which  the  human  race 
has  been  in  need  since  the  days  of  natural  and 
simple  living,  when  health  was  almost  universal, 
and  weakness  and  disease  all  but  unknown  ; 
and  when  athletes  werQ  trained  on  the  natural 
products  of  Mother  Earth,  unchanged  in  their 
natural  proportions.  In  the  manufacture  of 
Triscuit  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve 


WITH  COCOA  OR  OTHER  OIIINKS. 


upon  the  chemistry  of  Nature,  therefore  noth- 
ing has  been  added  and  nothing  taken  from  the 
perfect  whole  wheat. 

TRISCUIT  appeals  to  everyone  because 
merit  and  convenient  form  are  combined  in  this 
already  cooked  perfect  whole  wheat  product. 
Without  further  cooking  or  baking  it  can  be 
served  and  eaten  immediately,  either  alone  or 
when  combined  to  make  many  attractive,  pala- 
table and  nourishing  dishes. 

TRISCUIT  is  a  neat, 
compact  form  of  filamented 
wheat,  its  shape  and  size 
making  it  convenient  to  be 
carried  wherever  you  may 
^go,  and  to  be  used  at  any 
time.  Triscuit  is  an  all -day 
food  for  everybody,  and 
contains  the  properties  for 
sound  teeth,  perfect  diges- 
tion, and  an  entirely  healthy 
body  in  accord  with  Na- 
ture s  laws 


PRUIT   PRCSCRVC. 


TRISCUIT  is  unexcelled  as  a  food  for 
children,  because  it  contains  all  the  elements 
of  Whole  Wheat,  which  go  to  properly 
nourish  the  whole  body.  Wheat  contains  the 
properties  to  make  bone,  teeth,  muscle,  in  fact 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Triscuit  can  he  used  as  a  Bread, 
Toast,  Wafer,  Cracker  or  basis 
for  other  dishes. 


PLACING     TRISCUIT    IN     WARMING    OVEN      A 
FEWr    MOMENTS   WILL   RENEW   CRISPNESS. 

8CND  FOR  DC8CRIPTIVC   BOOKLET 

FREE 

The  Natural  Food  Co. 

Niagara  Falls,  Mew  York. 
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Colorado 

The  land  of  blue  sky  and  perfect  weather,  the  region 
of  lofty  mountains  and  picturesque  valleys,  where 
there  is  always  vigor  in  the  air  and  tonic  in  the 
hreezes,  where  it  is  a  joy  to  he  alive.  This  is  the 
entrancing    region     to    which    you    are    invited    by    the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

AND 

Union  Pacific  Line 

$.S0  to  Colorado  and  back,  all  Summer  long.  Moderate 
charges  for  board.  Excellent  train  service.  A  postal 
card   will    bring  complete  information. 

E     L     LOMAX  F.  A     MILLER 

(ieneral  rai»8«'iiKer  ami  Ticket  An^ui  Oeneriil  I'aMenifer  Agent 

Union    l>nclH<*    RnlIa^AnH  «^•••o.^^    mmttwm-m^wmir»^  m-  «a*    v«mI   «i»ci^p«v 
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r7  "^ 


1  in  a  cage 
orth  two 
a  tree. 
49>vinan's 
fe^ti(^ 
ét^^vity 
t  hiihs  with 
lBIBCO   \ 
ir  Wàfèr5.j 


Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers — a  Fairy  Sandwich  of  rare 
and  delicate  lightness,  enclosing  a  creamy  filling  of  the 
flavor  you  most  prefer — Cherry,  Orange,  Lemon,  Vanilla, 
Chocolate,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  or  Mint.  A  crisp  and 
crumbling  dessert  wafer,  blending  delightfully  with 
punches,  ices,  sherbets,  pudding,  fruit  or  berries* 


NATIONAL  dISCUrr  COMPANY 


2  Digitized  by  V^jOOyitr 
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"Stay  at  I 
Co  anyWi 

BUT  TJ 


\J^"  Powders    ' 


I      During  the  past  five  years,  thoosands  o; 
I  sufferers  have  through  Oranéreine   found 

Immunity  and  Reil 

which  they  could  not  find  at  any  Hay  Fev( 
TRIAL  POWDERS  FREE. 

Oransreine  Powders  are  sold  by  all  pre 

druffffists,  25c.  (6  powders)  ;  50c  (15  powder 

powders).    Write  us  for  sample,  full  info 

composition,  and  far-reachinsr  human  rest 

.  Address  "ORAHGEIIifc  CHICAGO" 
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Allen's  Foot-Ease,  a  powder.  It  currs  pain- 
ful, smarting,  nervous  feet  and  ingrowing  nails, 
and  instantly  takes  thç  sting  out  of  corns  and 
bunions.  It*s  the  greatest  comfort  discoTery  of 
the  age.  Makes  tight  or  new  shoes  easy.  A 
certain  cure  for  8weating,callous  and  hot,tired, 
aching  feet.  30,000  testimonials.  Tryitto-rfay. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe  stores,  25c. 
Don*t  accept  a  substitute.  Trial  package  Fbse. 

Address  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy,  K .  Y. 


JlHf s  YOUR  HAIR  IN  CURL 


RINGLUC 


mm* 

Will  keep  the  hair  la  earl  niralniit 

4aBipaeM  aB4  molatare.     Presence  its 

arrangement  after  being  dressed. 

An  exquisitely  high-grade  and   perfectly  harmless 

preparation.     The  most  successful  addition  to  my 

lady's  toilet. 

It  will  be  found  invaluable  during  your  vacation  at 
the  seaside  and  in  the  mountain  air. 

Forwarded,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.     Regular 
size,  one  dollar.     Extra  large  bottle,  three  dollars. 
.  Th«  Charles  trtum^  Work»,  tM  ralioa  St.,  BtooIiItb,  ÎJ.  Y. 


IMPERIAL  HAIR 
REGENERATOR. 

is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  stand- 
I  ard  liair  coloring  for  Oray  or  Bleached 
'  Hair.  It  is  a  scientific  and  absolutely 
hartnleM  preparation,  and  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  eminent  chemists.  Any 
shade  from  Black  to  the  lightest  Am 
Blond  produced.  Colors  are  durable 
and  natural  ;  when  applied  caimot  be 
detected;  is  unaffected  by  baths  or 
shampooing  ;  leaves  the  hair  soft  and 
glossy  and  permits  curling.  Sample 
of  your  hair  colored  free.  Corre- 
spondence confidential.  The  Imperial 
Hair  Regenerator  is  sold  by  dmggiists 
and  applied  by  hairdressers  every- 
where, or  sent  direct,  express  charges 
prepaid. 

Xaperlal  Chem.  Uig.  Co.,  135  W.  2Sd  8t,  V.  7. 


HEAD  OFFICES:  BERLIN- FRIEDENAU, 
branches:    22  Rue  de  l'Entrepôt    PARIS. 

4-5  Holborn -Circus,   LONDON,  EC« 


:rieder»Bmocul<ir$ 

Magnify  at  equal  size  8  tQ  10  times  more 
than  old  ^le  glasses  and  at  CKjual  magnifiGa* 
tion  show  8  to  10  times  larger  field.  Unex- 
celled for    Racing,     Hunting.   Field,  Yachting   and 

Muitaiy   purposes;    also   for  Theater  use» 

C.P.GOERZ 

Digitized  by  ^^^^j,,,  4 

Oirtkal  Worfce:  92  E.  Union  S^.  H  V. 


Tke.  mmes 

C  P.  Goere  «m  CrIcdrr-llMcle 

aretmeTeryrlass.  mostrated  descrlp. 

tf  ve  price  Ust  free  on  appUcatloB  to  any 

dealer  la  optical  goods.  «  Otred  to 
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Water 
Would  Cure 


aches  and  pains;  heal  cuts  and  bruises;  subdue  inflammation, 
hemorrhages,  soreness,  lameness,  scalds,  burns,  insect  bites 
and  stings,  sunburn,  neuralgia  and  rlieumatism,  POND'S 
EXTRACT  would  never  have  gained  its  world  wide  fame  as 
"King"  of  pain  cures.  For  60  years  it  has  been  alleviating 
pain  of  all  kinds. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  claim  that  POND'S  EXTRACT  is  the 
same  as  witch  hazel.  POND'S  EXTRACT  CURES.  Ordinary 
witch  hazel  is  practically  all  ïaafer — that's  why  it  WON'T  cure. 
That's  why  you  can  get  so  much  for  so  little — water  is  cheap. 
Insist  on  POND'S  EXTRACT — the  true  extract  of  Hamamelis 
Virginica  and   accept  no  other.     The  true  cure   for  all  pain. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles,  enclosed  In  buff  wntppen. 


SMART     SRT     ADVERTISER 


No  Woman  Need  l&e  a  Wall-Flower 


Th«  8<wt  of  Perf«et  D«v*lopmeiit 

SENT  FREE. 

No  WOMAN  cares  to  be  ■  wmll-flnwer  and  no 
woman  need  be  If  she  will  take  adrantaceof 
what  science  has  done  for  her  benefit  It  la  tbe 
woman  of  the  plnmp.  well-ronnded  flffnre  wboae 
card  at  the  ball  is  always  filled  whtte^r  scrawny 
sisters  sit  oat  dabce  after  dance,  with  the  perfeet 
derelopment  of  form  ^oee  a  beauty  whteh  basa 
peculiar  attractireness. .  She,  who  has  sncfa  a  flff- 
nre,can  always  dress  to  adrantaffe«whlletti«mosi 
elaborate  gowns  lose  their  beanty  when  fitted  to 
or  draped  on  the  animlar  woman.  Any  woman, 
nerer  mind  how  thin  or  how  anenlarahe  la^ner^ 
mind  how  mnch  she  lacks  In  physical  attractire- 
ness,can  make  herself  of  perfect  form  And 
flffiire  by  a  method  which  is  simply  marreloas 
In  itsreenlts.  The  s«rret  is  hers  for  the  nak- 
Inft.  She  can  learn  without  any  embarrassment 
bow  thonssnds  of  other  women  as  little  or  leas 
faTored  by  Nature  as  herself  haye  achieved  that 

Serfection  of  form  so  much  to  be  desired.  In  or- 
er  to  obtain  this  secret  of  self-derelopment  at 
your  own  home,  in  your  own  room,  without  any 
assistance  whaterer.  you  bare  but  to  write  a  line 
of  request,  enclosing  stamp  to  pay  postaKe.  and  it 
will  be  sent  you  absolutely  free  in  plain,  aealed 
package,  together  with  abundant  eridence  of  re- 
sults obtained  and  numerpua  photos  from  life. 
Address,  THB  AURUM  CO.,  Dept.  K.B^ 
55  Steto  St^  Cblonco,  IlL 


GINSENG 

f!f»,000  made  from  one-tialf  acre, 
he  inoftt  valuable  crop  in  the  world. 
Eaaily  Krown  throuKhout  the  l'.  s.  and  Canada. 
Room  in  your  icarden  to  grow  thousands  of  dollars  worth. 

ROOTS  AND  SEEDS  FOR  SALE. 

Send   four  cents  for  postage  and  get   Booklet   B-J,  which  tells 

au  about  it. 

MCPOWKLI,  GINStNQ  OARDCN.  JOPLIN,  MO.,  U.S. A 


MORPHINE 


and  ail  forma  of  druff 
habit  cured  without  a 

single  pang  of  craving. 

Write  for  proofs.  THREE  DAY  SANITARIUM.  1164  3d 
AVE..  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN.  The  place  where  the 
Morphine  htbit  was  cured  pablkdy  !n  three  day»» 

I  will  gladlv  inform 
anyone  addicted  to 
HINE,  OPIUM 
of  a  never-failing 
C  n  r  e .  Address 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Baldwin.  Bo»  lgt2,  Chicago,  III. 


BUNIONS 


AND 


WITHOUT. 


Stallman's  Dresser  Tmnk 

Have  yoa  seen  one?    It  is  up-to-dnte. 


no  more  than  a  good  box  trunk. 
Hand  riyeted,  almost  indestnio- 
tible.  Once  tried,  always  recom- 
mended. Sent  C.  O.  D.  priyilege 
ezaminatioiu  2ogtamp  for  catalog. 
STALLIiAN  «|V.8Brilgtt,CiltwtM.» 


,  Opiam.  I^ndaaam  aad  all  Drac 

Habita  permanently  and  panlessly  cured 

.^t  home.  Especially  successful  where  so-called  cures  hare  foiled.  0« 
free  trial  treatment  will  convince  you  of  its  merits.  Correspondence  strict! y 
cnnfidcntial.  In  plain  sealed  enrelope.  AIX  SAIITTS  <X»MFAMV, 
Chtlila  Balldtag,  •4th  Street  aad  Broadway,  Maw  Torfc. 

MORPHINEand  LIQUOR 

Habits  Cured.  Sanatorium  Ksta¥- 
Ushed   187ft.      Thousands  having   failed 
elsewhere  have   been  cured  by  us.     Treat- 
ment can  be  taken  at  home.    Write 
The  Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens  Co>,  Pept.  V5.  liebaaoa»  Ohio. 


OPIUM 


If.BLLious 


ENURSED 
JOINTS 

Relieved  and  cared  by 

"  POND'S  TOE  SPRINO  "  and 
"PERFECTION 

TOE  SPRINO  " 

Restores  feet  to  natural  form  and 
action.  Sent  on  approval.  Money 
back  if  not  as  represented. 

Send  outline  of  foot  and  ask   for 
particulars. 

Improved   Instep   Arch   Suppor- 
ter for  Flat  Foot 

M.  ACHFELDT.  41  W.  t4tli  St..  NEW  TOBK.  Salti  I. 

là  1  ir"^  ^Tr  "1^  *  ™  ™^ ^  ™    A  TRUL  TREATMERT  FREE 

vBSJl  Sent  to  anyone  addicted  to  the  use  of  Morpblne,  Opium.  Laudanum,  Ck>caine  or  other  drug  habit.  Con- 
BSH5HH5I  tains  Vital  Principle  heretofore  unknown  and  lacking  in  all  others.  We  restore  the  nervous  aad  physical 
systems  and  thus  remove  the  cause.  A  full  trial  treatment  alone  often  cures.  Confidential  oorrespondence  invited  from 
-'\,  especially  physicians  having  refractory  cases.    Thousands  of  testimonials  prove  tliè  worth  of  our  cure. 

'te  for  free  treatment  today.       ST.  PAUL.  ASSOCIATION,  Suite  811,  46  Tan  Bnren  St.,  CHICAGO.  lU* 


It  prevents  bilious  attacks  by  keeping  the 
stomach  clean  and  liver  active. 
"  IV  8  good /or  chUdretit  too.'* 

At  Drufi^sts,  SOe*  and  91. CO,  or  by  mail  from 

The   Tarrant  Co.,   21   Jay  Street.   New   York. 

Bosincss  EstablUhed  1834. 


PAINLESS  AND  PERMANENT 

HOME  CURE 
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'^  HAYNES-APPEBSON 

B  tHe  ONLY  ^^aaolene  Automobile  that 
iks&  tHe  contest  from  New  York  to  Boston 
j»cl  l>»ek  without  repairs  or  adjustments 
^  Any  kind. 


\ 


I- 


SURREY»  12  HORSE-POWER,  $i8oo.     FrtnU  head-light  extra. 
It   is  the  onljr  machine  that  has  won  eveiT  Endurance  Contest 
held  in  Amenca,  and  every  contest  or  race  ever  entered. 

1 7  "•~.'S>.r«rsr''  Stock  Machines 

The  machine  ycu  buy  u  the  kind  that  makes  this 

Absolutely   VneaxjaLlled   ILecord 

Our  catalogue  gives  the  records  complete.  Send  for  it  and  ask  for 
the  **  Little  Book^"  too.  Inquirers  are  urged  to  visit  our  factory, 
where  every  detail  of  Haynes-Apperson  superiority  can  be  seen  and 
fully  understood. 

IHAYNK8-APPKR80N  CO.,  Kokomo*  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
TAr  oldest  makers  of  motor  cars  in  America. 
Branch  Store,  1430  Michiffui  Avenue,  Chicaco. 
Eastern  Representatives,  Brooklyn  Automobile  Co.,  z339-4ii4:)  Fulton 
St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  66  West  43d  St..  New  York.    John  Maxwell, 
Oneida.  N.  V.,  Agent  for  Central  New  York.  National  Automobile  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


'  niOAhAl  Produce  each  a  disease 

i  ^^«  WMVlf  having  definite  patholo- 

i  ODlani;^  «y-    ^*  disease  yields 

^^Jr  *•*■■■#  easily  to  the  Treatment 

I  TaHa^I^A  ^  administered  at  the 

A  VlrlA^^mr  fotto^nfl-  KMlev  Insti- 

Using  ^ 


following  Keeley  Insti- 
tutes : 


WHAT    THE 

e   JOHN   SHANLEY 

F  NORTH  DAKOTA/ 5ays: 

use  I  know  it  does  save 

use  I  know  it  is  Ood's 

I  take  tlie  deepest  iri- 

—    _lie   Keeley  Cure,  and  so 

long  as  I  live  I  shall  raise  my  voice 
in  advocating  its  efficacy. 

Rt.  Rev.  JOHN  SHANLEY, 

Bishop  of  Nortli  Dakota. 


Details  offréafmenf  and  proofs  of  its  success  sent  free  on  application. 

ALWAYS  ADDRESS  THE  INSTITUTE  NEAREST  TO  YOU. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


Birminghtm,  Ala. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Lot  Angelea,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
XX70  Market  St. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C  , 

ui  N.  Capitol  St. 
Augusta,  Qa. 
Dwight,  III. 
Charlestown,  Ind. 
Marion,  Ind. 


Des  Moines,  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La., 

16S8-38  Felicity  St. 
Portland,  Me. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Boulder,  Mont. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
North  Conway,  N.H. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


Omaha,  Neb., 
Cor.  Leavenworth 
and  19th  Sts. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  O. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  , 

8ia  N.  Broad  St. 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 

^46  Fifth  Ave. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Dallas,  Texas, 

Bellevue  Place. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Toronto,  Ont 
Winnipeg.  Man. 
London,  Eng. 
Cape  Town,  S.  A. 


liT.  T.  De  Witt  Tillage's  faioes  leetore,  ''Erib  of  bteiperiDef/'  ntilêii  od  ipplieatioi. 
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is  an  absolutely  perfecît  champagne." 

"Analyses  and  tests  show  that  the  genuine  American  champagnes  that  have  been  fermented  in  the  bottle 
are  superior  to  the  imported.'  — Hon.  William  E.  Mason,  in  the  North  American  Review. 

i  **A   Woman  is  as  Old  cm  She  l.aoks  " 


Gray  Hair 
^Made  Brown 


If 


Dress 

for 
Comfort 


W  You  are  loo  young  for  gray  haii 
r  you  would  keep  from  looking  old  when 
you  are  young,  once  a  month  dip  your 
comb  in  Mrs.  Potter's  Walnut  Juice 
Hair  Stain  and  your  hair  will  keep  a 
beautiful  brown. 

Free  Trial  Sl»e.— To  convince  you 
that  .Mrs.  I'otter's  Walnut  Juice  is  the 
4    best  and  purest  Hair  Stain  in  the  wcrld, 
r*   we  will  mail  you,  prepaid,  a  trial  pack- 
age on  receipt  of  35  cents  to  cover  the 
expense.     Regular  size,  9i  00.     Enough 
for  a  year.     Mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
or,   for  sale   at   druggists.      Write   for 
our  "Cupid's  Tools." 
HRfl.  POTTER'S  HYGIEXIC  DEPOT 
Balte  «14,  Cr^to»  Balldlag a—l«—tt.  (K 


HAY  FEVER 

and  ASTHMA 

CLIMATK8  WKAR  OUT — Smokes.  Sprays  and  "Specifics" 

only  relieve  symptom^:  they  cannot  cure.  Our  constitutional  treat- 
ment removes  the  Cnnse  of  Hay  Fever  and  Asthma  from  the  blood 
and  nervous  system.  Pollen,  heat,  dust,  exertion,  smoke  or  odors 
cnnnot  bring  back  attacks.  Our  patients  enjoy  life  without  the 
slightest  return  of  symptoms.  Appetite  improved,  blood  enriched, 
nerves  reconstructed,  general  health  restored.  If  you  are  indifTerent 
W*»j»p«r»  or  skeptical  you  do  not  know  that  since  188S  «c  have 
C  uXWLéMLê  treated  over  6S .000  Hay  Fever  and  Asthma  sufferers. 
No  matter  how  much  wealth  or  influence  may  be  at  your  command,  yott 
cannot  »{et  complete  relief  and  permanent  freedom  from  Hay  Fever  or 
Asthma  except  through  our  method  of  treatment.  Doubt  and  deny 
this  all  you  please — the  fact  remains  unchaneed.  Book  II  FlOOt 
explaining  our  method,  with  reports  of  many  Interesting  cases. 

Address  P.  HAROIJ)  HAYBS,  BaOklo,  BT.  T. 
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My  Lady's  Hose. 

"  There's  hoae  and  hose,  I  do  suppose, 
of  a  million  kinds,"  said  she; 

**  But  of  all  the  hose  this  century  knows, 
Unyx'8  the  hose  for  me." 


idéal  Summer  Hosiery. 


Veritable  works  of  art 
in  a  host  of  dainty 
openwork  effects, 
embroidered  and  lace 
instepSf  etc. 

''Onyx" 

The  world's  recog- 
nized stan.dard  of 
choice  quality,  correct 
style  and  unrivalled 
finish. 


For 
VTometif  Men 
and  Children, 


Sold  Everywhere. 


Ask    For    *'Onyx." 


If  you  cannot  obtain 
it  at  your  retailer's, 
communicate  with 

Lord  âf  Taylor 

(  Wholesale)   New  York 


PA  WfRTIMSANf  > 


SUPERFLUOUS    HAIR 

REMOVED  BY  THE  NEW  PRINCIPLE 

It  is  better  than  electricity,  becanse  it  does  not  scar  or  produce  a  new 
jfrowth.  Better  than  X-ray,  because  it  does  not  bum  or  scar  nor  paralyze  the 
tissues  under  the  skin.  Better  than  depilatories,  because  it  is  not  poisonous, 
and  does  not  break  the  hair  oflF,  thereby  increasing  the  growth. 

Electrolysis,  X-ray  or  depilatories  are  offered  you  on  the  BARE  WORD 
of  the  operators  and  manufacturers.  **  De  Miracle  "  is  not.  It  is  the  onlv 
method  which  is  endorsed  by  physicians,  surgeons,  dermatologists  and 
medical  journals. 

Testimonials  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  whose  photographs  appear 
here,  as  well  as  of  hundreds  of  others,  will  be  sent  free  on  request,  sealed  in 
plain  wrapper. 

"  De  miracle  "  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  sealed  in  plain  wrapper, 
on  receipt  of  $i.oo.    Your  money  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  tor  it 

U       De  MII(ACLE  CHEMICAL  CO..  1903  Park  AveniM.  N«w  York. 
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CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIFB 

and 

NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

Illustrated  booklets  on  application  to 

W.  B.  KNI8KERN.  E.  L.  LOMAX, 

Omaha.  Ne& 
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The 

Perfect 

Stimulant 


It  is  particularly 
recommended  to 
women  because 
of  its  age  and  ex- 
cellence. 


:afes  and  by  jobbers. 
»ON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


.»0>>00><0>><>90>»0 
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'The  Nation's  Pleasure  Ground  and 
Sanitarium." 


THE 

ADIRONDACK 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  lakes  and  streams  in  the  Adi- 
rondack Mountains  are  full  of  fish  ;  the 
woods  are  inviting,  the  air  is  filled  with 
health,  and  the  nights  are  cool  and  rest- 
ful. If  you  visit  this  region  once,  you 
will  go  there  again.  An  answer  to 
almost  any  question  in  regard  to  the 
Adirondacks  will  be  found  in  No.  20 
of  the  "Four- Track  Series,''  "The 
Adirondacks  and  How  to  Reach 
Them,"  issued  by  the 

NEV  YORK  CENTRAL 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
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LïTHIA 

Water 

**A  Veritable  Antidote  for  Albuminuria  and 

Bright's  Disease"— "The  Most  Valuable 

Mineral  Water  in  Use." 

Dr.  William  H.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  Juri^rudence^  Bishop's  University^ 
Montreal,  Canada:    ''In  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  (BRIOHT'S  DISEASE)  of  Qouty  and 

Rheumatic  Origin»  as  well  as  in  the  graver  f%, «  ^  V  ^mtmmmm  \ktmw^^m\  to  act  as  a  V ERI- 

Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found  DUFEMMI  UTHlll  WtTER  TABLE  ANTIDOTE, 
and  I  know  of  NO  OTHER  NATURAL  AGENT  POSSESSING  THIS  IMPORTANT  QUALITY." 

Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  mind  and  Nervous 
System,  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital:  •*  In  all  cases  of  BRIOHT'S 
DISEASE  OF  THE  mniw^« g% m  wwgmm  UiafM^'ia  of  the  greatest  service  in  increasing 
KIDNEYS  I  have  found  uUrïJIU*  lilllllA  iDUIJI  the  quantity  of  urine  and  In  elimi- 
nating  the  ALBUMEN,  ^nmmsmmt^.  ■  ^mmxmm  ■■■■iim  ■■  <^  the  most  valuable  mineral  water 
1  have  long  regarded  METJUJD  LflllllL WUIJI  in  use." 

Pllgiail  A 1  VnilM  lifwi'fil  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally.    Testimonials 
DUaKMAI  l«lTffllA  HAIkJI  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 


Springs  are  open  for  guests  from  June  15th  to  October  1st. 

They  are  reached  firom  all  directions  over  the  Danville  Division  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
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A    HUNGRY 
man  is  not 
discriminating- 
as   a    rule — al- 
most any  food 
invites  his  pal- 
ate. The  owner 
of  a  fine  piano, 
if  he  lacks  the 
ability  to   pro- 
i    duce  the  music 
'    he  loves,  is  like 
the    hungry 
man  in  one  re- 
spect— he  is  not 
inclined    to   be 
critical  a/  first. 
:he     introduction 
of  the 

gelus 

10  Player 

ward  which  give 

Stic   performance 

one  of  them  can 

the  ANGELUS, 

^  "  because   the   Government   patents   protect    the 

two  most  important  features  of  this  wonderful  instrument.     They  are  the  two 

devices  which  permit  the  person  playing  the  piano  by  means  of  the  ANGELUS 

to  duplicate  pianists.     The  ANOELUS  alone  delis^hts  the  critical  music  lover 

as  well  as  the  muslc-huns^ry  one. 


THE  PHRASING   LEVER  and  the  PISTONS 

which  soften  the  Bass  or  the  treble  independently  of  each  other  (thus  bring- 
ing out  the  melody,  while  subduing  the  accompaniment)  give  the  human 
touch  and  the  finger  effects  impossible  with  any  other  piano  player. 

So  important  are  these  two  distinguishing  features  that  after  you  have 
investigated  them  for  yourself,  no  other  piano  player  would  be  admitted  to 
your  home  at  half  the  ANGELUS  price,  $250.00. 

You  can  play  any  piano  with  the  aid  of  the  ANGELUS. 

Send  for  handsome  booklet,  mailed  free,  or  call  on  one  of  our  agents — best  music  stores 
throughout   the  country. 

Baltimore  Juelg  &  Co.  Galveston.  Thos.  Gog^an  &  Bro.  Pittsburg^  S.  Hamilton. 

Boston.  C  C.  Harvey  &  Co  Kansas  City   Carl  Hoflman  Music  Co.  Syracuse.  S.  Rofienbloora  &  Sons. 

ChicaRo.  Geo.  P.  Bent  Los  Angeles,  The  Bartlett  Music  Co.  San  Pranciaco.  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co 

Cincinnati    The  W.  C.  Wocxlmansee  Minneapolis.  Foster  &  Waldo.  Washington.  Juelg  &  Co 

Piano  Co.  New  Orleans.  Junius  Hart-Piano  House.  And  other  locc^  agencies  throughout 

Geveliind    J    T.   Wamelink  &  Sons"  New  York.  John  Wanamaker  the  country. 

Piano  Co.  Omaha.  A.  Hospe  Company  J.  Herbert  Marshall.  Regent  House 

Denver,  Knight-Locke  Piano  Co.  Philadelphia.  John  Wanamaker.  Regent  St..  London. 


The    Wilcox   and   WKîte    Co- 
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ARMOU  R'S 

EXTRACT  OF  BEEF 


Cottage^  Ca.inp 
or  R^esort 

Armour's  Extract  of  Beef ,  or 

ARMOUR'S  BEEF  EXTRACT 
AND  VEGETABLE  TABLETS 

Supplies  in  the  most  convenient  form  the  Concen- 
trated Essence  of  Prime  Beef  for  all  purposes  for 
which  Extract  of  Beef  may  be  employed. 

The  inconvenience  of  meals  en  route  and  the 
shortcomings  of  some  Summer  Hotels  and  Board- 
ing house  tables  have  no  terrors  for  those  who  have  a 
jar  of  Armour's  Beef  Extract  or  a  box  of  Armour's 
Beef  Extract  and  Vegetable  Tablets  at  hand. 

With  a  cup  of  hot  water  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  one  can  instantly  prepare  with  either  the 
Extract  or  the  Tablets  a  delicious  and  tempting 
Beef  Tea,  Broth  or  Soup.  It  invigorates,  strength- 
ens, sustains. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  or  grocers.  If  your  local 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  a  one-ounce  jar  of  Beef 
Extract  (this  size  package  is  not  sold  by  the  trade) 
or  a  box  of  i  2  of  the  Tablets  will  be  sent  postpaid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of 
25  cents. 

armour  tSL  Compcinjr 
CHICA.CO 


Till. 

y  HI  I 
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TOWN  TOPICS 

THM  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIMTY. 


Town  Topics  is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  Journal  of 
American  Society,  and  is  read. by  everyone  who  cares  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  current  news  of  the  social  world.  Its  facilities  for  obtaining 
reliable  advance  information  concerning  society  people  and  social  func- 
tions are  so  far  unequaled  by  any  other  journal  in  the  world  that  the 
press  universally  watches  for  its  appearance  Thursday  morning  to  get 
their  early  news  of  this  character. 

Its  financial  and  commercial  department  is  conceded  in  all  financial 
circles  as  being  so  accurate,  complete  and  reliable  that  no  one  having 
interest  in  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  or  who  is  dealing  on  the 
exchanges;  no  banker,  broker,  investor  or  capitalist,  can  afford  to  miss  the 
weekly  review  of  alVthese  matters  in  Town  Topics. 

The  short  stories  in  Town  Topics  are  clever  and  find  a  unique 
favor  with  all.  Its  poetry,  burlesques  and  witticisms  have  a  distinct 
flavor  that  appeals  to  smart  people. 

■  ItS;  criticisms  çf^  drama,  music,  art,  literature,  sports  and  the  turf 
are  by  the  clever^t  talent  available,  and  are  absolutely  independent. 
Its  critica  are  subject  to  but  one  rule, 

'*BE  HONEST— FEAR  NONE,  FAVOR  NONE." 
Its  editorial  comment  covers  the  whole  field   of  subjects  interesting  to 
the  intelligent  classes.      Its   opinions  are   not  gloved;  they  are  always 
forceful  and  honest. 

Do  You  Want  Such  a  Weekly  Newspaper? 

You  can  buy  it  of  all  newsdealers.  But  you  can  secure  ifs  sure  and 
regular  delivery  to  you  through  the  mails  by  sending  in  a  subscription. 
Any  newsdealer  will  gladly  do  this  for  you  without  citiarge. 


Prices:  $4  per  annum  ;  $2  six  months  ;  $t  three  months. 
Single  Copy  JO  Cents.  . 


Town  Topics  Publishing  Co., 

45J  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK, 
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